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PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

There  lie  before  us,  on  the  chart  of  educational  ideas,  mental  accu- 
mulations in  the  foreground,  mental  discipline  in  the  background,  and 
moral  inculcations  and  habits  on  either  wing  of  the  picture.  All  these 
are  manifestations  in  that  region  of  our  being  which  we  call  spirit,  the 
department  which  reveals  ourselves  to  ourselves  and  in  which  we  en- 
throne our  nobility.  We  long  to  be  differentiated  in  a  marked  manner 
from  all  other  beings  on  earth,  and  we  find  the  field  of  mind  and  mor- 
als the  most  distinctive  and  the  most  likely,  under  diligent  culture,  to 
bear  these  noblest  of  coveted  fruits.  So  eager  are  we  for  progress  in 
all  that  i^  highest,  that  we  are  not  content  to  let  human  aspiration  work 
its  perfect  work  in  the  slow,  patient  development  of  the  ages.  We  in- 
sist upon  the  work  of  acceleration  being  so  concentrated  as  to  develop 
in  a  single  generation  what  nature .  would  take  several  for  the  doing. 
We  are  not  content  with  nurture  and  food,  and  healthful  exercise  for 
every  function;  but  would,  by  taking  thought,  add  much  mental  fat  to 
the  tissues  of  native  endowment. 

This  ambition,  which  is  strong  in  describing  results,  but  weak  in  es- 
timating cost  and  in  the  devising  of  worthy  plans,  appears  to  me  to 
have  had  too  powerful  an  influence  in  our  schemes  of  education.  While 
it  has  never  been  quite  forgotten  that  all  development  of  mind  must, 
more  or  less  directly,  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  body,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  many  a  time  decided  in  the  courts  of  school  practice 
that  the  body  had  no  rights  which  the  soul  was  bound  to  respect.  Like 
a  spendthrift,  we  have  expected  the  body  to  honor  our  drafts  for  any 
expenditure  the  mind  chose  to  make. 

VoLXIX.,  No.  i.-l 
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While  civilization  was  young  and  ill- organized  and  illiteracy  was  not 
considered  one  of  the  prime  evils  of  society,  the  wrongs  done  the  body 
by  the  few  exceptional  souls  who  enslaved  it  for  the  noble  purposes  ot 
the  mind  did  not  appeal  to  us  strongly.  Nay,  the  evils  done  to  the  body 
in  the  name  of  Bacchus  and  a  whole  brood  of  ignoble  appetites,  were  so 
hideous  in  their  immediate  and  all  their  remoter  issues,  that  our  lesser 
sin  looked  white  beside  their  blackness. 

But  civilization  now  does  not  content  itself  with  calling  a  few  minds 
to  high  culture,  to  think  and  plan  for  the  unlettered  herd.  The  herd 
must  now,  perforce,  read  for  itself,  write  and  cipher  for  itself,  even  if 
it  do  not  think  for  itself.  And  the  call  comes  early  in  life  to  every  in- 
fant boy  and  girl  to  yield  the  birthright  of  freedom,  the  right  to  act 
upon  impulse  and  transient  fragments  of  thought  unfledged,  half 
thought  and  half  action;  to  lay  aside  the  privilege  of  vegetating  in 
mind  and  body  under  kindly  environment  of  nature  and  kin;  to  stifle 
those  mute  questionings  of  discontinuous  experiences,  which  are  not 
saddened  but  stimulated  when  echoes  answer.  All  the  wisely  instinc- 
tive vagaries  of  childish  thoughts  must  lay  aside  their  natural  garb,  put 
on  the  schoolroom  guise  of  maturity,  and  masquerade  in  the  garments 
of  their  elders. 

Such  is  the  child  placed  among  the  unaccustomed  ideals  which  con- 
trol school  work.  He  must  sacrifice  most  of  his  habits  of  mind  and 
body.  He  must  surrender  freedom  of  bodily  activity,  and  move  only 
under  orders  and  in  a  prescribed  path.  He  must  abdicate  the  right  of 
speech  when  the  spirit  prompts  and  "  speak  only  when  spoken  to;'*  and 
then  in  phrase  almost  as  strictly  prepared  as  if  it  were  the  catechism. 
He  has  heretofore,  been  an  investigator  in  a  spasmodic  way,  and  his 
thoughts  assumed  the  interrogative  form ;  now  he  is  to  have  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  others,  teacher  or  text,  while  he  must  furnish  impromtu 
or  *  *  coached ' '  answers  to  match.  We  all  know  this  is  but  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  nerve-taxing  strain  put  upon  every  child  who  responds  to  school 
requirements.  If  he  fail  in  these,  he  is  no  favorite  with  the  teacher  or 
mates,  and  speedily  loses  his  own  self-repect;  soul- harrowing,  life-des- 
troying condition ! 

Nor  is  it  any  palliation  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  child  soon  sinks 
into  the  role  of  an  automatic  repeater,  saves  his  body  and  rests  his  soul. 
When  that  state  of  mental  atrophy  supervenes,  there  is  great  reason  for 
removal  from  school  influence  which  has  induced  the  disease;  for  such 
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is  nothing  else  than  a  moral  disease.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  func- 
tion of  school-discipline  is  not  to  abide  upon  any  topic  or  phase  of 
thought  until  the  automatic  powers  of  the  brain  shall  suffice  for  require- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  especial  office  of  our  work  to  set  up 
new  conditions  of  observation  and  reflection  daily,  and  at  every  stage; 
permitting  the  pupil  to  use  the  old  merely  as  ground  from  which  to  de- 
part in  the  never  ending  climb. 

Now  does  not  this  involve  the  very  highest  and  most  exhausting  ac- 
tivity of  the  nervous  s)rstem?  Is  there  anythmg  in  later  life  more  seri- 
ous ?  This  work  must  be  done.  It  is  the  heritage  and  privilege  of  our 
race;  the  main  line  of  differentiation  between  man  and  the  grazing  ox. 
But  man  goes  insane,  the  ox  never.     Why  ? 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  more  or  less  hackneyed  topics,  usually  con- 
sidered under  our  title,  and  relating  largely  to  school  appliances.  One 
word  only  regarding  the  high  temperature  maintained  in  schools  and 
homes.  Our  climate  is  one  of  extremes  far  beyond  that  of  western 
Europe;  yet  the  standard  temperature  for  school  rooms  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and,  I  think,  Switzerland,  is  that  it  shall  not  rise 
above  60®  Farenheit:  this,  too,  with  a  higher  winter  temperature  into 
which  the  pupil  is  launched  every  time  he  leaves  the  school  room. 
With  clothing  light  enough  to  endure  a  school  room  temperature  of  70°, 
our  pupils  are,  for  several  months  of  the  winter,  sent  out  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  the  freezing  point;  an  instantaneous  drop  of  the  thermome- 
ter through  a  range  of  45°  to  60°.  Let  us  enter  upon  a  crusade  of 
warmer  clothing  and  lower  temperature  of  rooms,  in  behalf  of  health 
and  economy.  This  point  is  so  clearly  '* objective"  that  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  any  earnest  teacher's  success  in  securing  a  modification.  .  It  is 
isolated  from  all  the  so-called  imperative  necessities  which  will  mock  us 
in  other  directions. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  statement  that  good  health  demands  unobstructed, 
equable  circulation,  strong  digestion  and  assimilation,  prompt  removal 
of  effete  products,  and  healthful  sleep  —  recupuration.  This  presup- 
poses equal  use  and  stimulus  of  the  entire  body,  no  part  destructively 
stimulated  beyond  ready  repair.  Now  it  is  certain  that  no  occupation 
in  life  meets  all  these  conditions,  when  pressed  beyond  the  spontaneous 
activities.  But  it  is  settled  that  a  sedentary  employment,  even  though 
it  do  not  call  for  undue  strain  of  brain  nor  require  to  be  followed  in  fetid 
air,  is  still  among  the  most  permanently  enfeebling.     This,  too,  in  adult 
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life,  when  all  bodily  tissues  are  perfected  and  life's  courses  established. 
Humanity  has  ordained  by  statutes  of  many  states  and  nations  that 
children  below  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in 
factories,  however  light  the  work-strain  may  be.  Yet  this  is  the  upper 
edge  of  school  life  to  the  vast  majority  of  children. 

The  questions  before  us  are:  i.  Is  the  average  school-room  better 
warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated  than  the  average  factory  in  which  chil- 
dren are  employed,  when  not  forbidden  by  statute  ?  If  not,  then  this 
argument  of  unhealthful  surroundings  and  undue  confinement  must 
meet  equal  reprobation  whether  it  be  factory  or  school. 

2.  The  violation  of  nature's  laws  which  demand  regular  and  con- 
stantly varied  activities  of  the  whole  body  without  excessive  strain,  and 
with  cessation  or  alternation  ample  for  complete  recuperation  at  frequent 
intervals,  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  avoided  by  our  public 
schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shame  the  factories. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  tissues  of  the  brain  are  among  the  very 
latest  to  complete  development  would  show  that  inordinate  strain  should 
be  placed  latest  here.  But  this  is  the  very  organ  upon  which  we  pur- 
pose placing  the  strain  from  the  moment  the  child  enters  school.  By 
strain,  we  mean  much  more  than  simple  exhilirating  exercise;  we  mean 
something  so  severe  that  destruction  of  tissue  is  great  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  circulation  so  extreme  as  to  tend  to  set  up  irritations  which 
hours  of  remission  cannot  allay,  even  when  headache  does  not  occur. 

Permit  me  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  report  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hoy,  of  Racine,  made  many  years  ago  to  a  medical  society.  The  case 
was  one  of  a  fractured  skull  in  which  the  patient,  a  healthy  young  man, 
had  lain  insensible  for  hours,  induced  by  a  slight,  but  by  no  means  trifl- 
ing, pressure  upon  the  brain.  **On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  I 
found  the  patient  comatose.  I  cut  the  stitches  and  opened  the  wound, 
when  there  escaped  a  dot  of  blood-  and  a  small  quantity  of  bloody 
serum.  As  soon  as  this  cause  of  pressure  was  removed  he  became  not 
only  conscious,  but  was  able  to  converse  freely.  I  exposed  the  brain 
in  order  to  ascertian  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  As  the  dura  mater 
was  not  injured,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  case  aflbrded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  experiment.  When  the  patient  was  asked  a  question  that 
involved  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  effort  there  was  an  increased 
motion  of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  a  decided  increase  of  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  congestion  gradually  sub- 
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sided  as  soon  as  the  mind  came  to  rest.  I  next  asked  him  a  question, 
and  immediately  made  firm  pressure,  with  my  thumb,  on  the  exposed 
brain.  As  long  as  the  pressure  was  continued  he  remained  silent,  but 
the  instant  I  lilted  my  finger,  he  would  reply,  never  suspecting  that  he 
had  not  answered  at  once.  These  experiments  were  repeated  again  and 
again  with  precisely  the  same  results." 

If  the  answering  of  ordinary  questions  by  an  adult  induces  such  ex- 
citement, what  must  be  the  strain  when  a  child  struggles  with  intricacies 
of  thought  ?  But  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  problem.  The  great* 
est  work  impressed  upon  the  brain,  even  after  every  tissue  is  matured, 
is  in  the  establishing  of  co-ordination  of  the  different  functions  so  that, 
at  will,  all  will  support  each.  No  man  can  determine  how  great,  often  how 
terrible,  this  struggle  is.  In  fact  it  is  the  all  in  all  of  connected  thought, 
and  never  is  accomplished  without  struggles  that  call  for  co-operation 
of  almost  every  bodily  function.  When  the  effort  is  keen,  digestion 
and  assimilation  cease,  the  blood  vessels  congest,  the  heart  beats  irre- 
gularly, the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  sweat  stands  in  beads,  while  the 
batde  for  supremacy  is  waged  in  the  brain.  While  victory  must  be 
bought  at  such  a  price  by  every  pupil,  are  there  any  among  us  who 
have  never  made  the  labor  vastly  more  costly  by  throwing  intense  ap- 
peals to  distracting  emotions  into  this  already  herculean  task — ^fear, 
emulation,  longing  for  approbation,  pride,  and  all  their  disturbing  kin  ? 

That  these  points  may  not  seem  over-drawn,  I  quote  from  a  report 
of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
an  abridged  statement  of  their  findings :  * '  In  many  light  employments, 
as  in  basket  factories  and  the  like,  where  manual  dexterity  is  needed, 
attended  with  attention  and  expenditure  of  nerve  force,  a  marked  dis- 
turbance of  bodily  function  is  invariably  observed,  loss  of  weight  and 
other  very  marked  derangements  are  manifest,  which  do  not  disappear 
until  the  work  has  become  essentially  automatic,  when  these  disturbances 
as  manifesdy  subside.  Note  that  all  these  take  place  when  the  circula- 
tion and  digestion  are  aided  by  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity necessary  to  the  occupation,  and  among  adult  men  and  women.' 

Compare  these  with  the  physical  and  psychical  condition  of  children ; 
structure  rapidly  growing,  yet  too  feeble  to  sustain  any  considerable 
draft  beyond  nutrition,  functional  combinations  between  the  physical 
and  psychical  elements  even  less  matured,  and  fitful  in  their  co-opera- 
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tion-  as  the  flit  of  a  humming-bird,  and  the  emotional  nature  all  alive 
with  a  swarm  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  nerve  system  lies  at  the  seat  of  life.  While 
that  is  vigorous  much  waste  may  take  place  in  other  tissues  and  healthy 
and  rapid  recovery  be  made;  but  let  the  brain  once  lose  any  consider- 
able amount  of  its  primal  powers  and  continued  existence  deficient  in 
ability  to  achieve  more  than  meagre  results  and  lacking  all  initiative, 
which  should  be  the  glory  of  man,  is  all  that  remains.  Under  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  of  the  individual,  must  the  aims  of  school  be  ful- 
filled. I  will  not  do  more  than  advert  to  the  rigid  demands  for  con- 
tinuity in  knowledge  and  thought,  regardless  of  temporary  physical 
conditions,  that  we  make  in  the  effort  to  make  the  pupil's  progress  so 
definite  that  it  may  be  manifested  under  specific  examination.  This 
modern  Procrustes  of  our  school  ideals  not  onlv  holds  the  child  to  his 
tale  of  bricks  through  all  the  inequalities  and  fluctuations  of  changing 
age,  var}'ing  health  and  diverse  opportunity,  but  the  pupil  must  be  har- 
nessed in  team  with  classmates  differing  by  the  heterogeneous  traits  of 
diverse  race,  language,  traditionary  ideals,  hereditary  instincts,  habits 
and  adaptations.  All  the  moral,  emotional,  intellectual,  social,  and 
physical  currents  of  this  emporium  of  nations,  are  seething  in  embryo 
in  the  schools  of  this  commonwealth.  The  reactions  have  begun,  some 
degenerative,  some  evolutionary;  but  all  bearing  with  terrible  force  up- 
on the  young  of  the  generation  drafted  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  na- 
tional assimilation. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  the  deep  abiding  conditions  underlying  the  at- 
tempt to  school  the  children  to-day:  Teachers  in  ignorance  of  the 
home  antecedents  except  in  the  most  cursory  way,  and  parents  not 
dreaming  of  the  real  strain  placed  upon  the  child  by  an  ambitious,  per- 
sistent teacher. 

Time  has  not  allowed  any  account  to  be  taken  of  the  conditions  ex- 
ternal, which  lie  around  the  life  of  pupils,  and  which  can  be  remedi^ 
without  incurring  any  essential  change  in  present  ideals  of  school 
methods.  But  regarding  these  inherent  psychophysical  laws  and  their 
violation  in  every  Wisconsin  school -room,  if  any  considerable  reform  in 
the  tendencies  toward  physical  degeneration  is  to  be  secured,  we  must 
have  something  more  intelligent  than  resolutions  or  statutes.  The  past 
has  been  less  harmful  to  the  inherited  vigor  of  children,  because  oi  the 
crude  and  lax  administration  of  our  educational  theories,  by  which  in- 
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genious  children  have  either  evaddd  many  allotted  requirements  or  been 
early  withdrawn  to  the  active  duties  of  bread-winning.  But  with  ripen- 
ing convictions  and  processes,  we  are  steadily  drawing  thef  coils  of  school 
life  more  closely  around  the  child  and  for  a  longer  period  of  his  forma- 
tive years.  Varied  interests  are  crowding  the  common  school  with  ad- 
ditional lines  of  knowledge-getting,  at  the  same  time  that  ideals  of  ex- 
cellence in  achievement  are  becoming  increasingly  exact. 

The  danger  is  that  the  spirit  of  conservatism  of  the  best  teachers  and 
the  inert,  unthinking  apathy  of  the  rest,  will  struggle  to  retain  all  the 
old,  both  in  matter  and  method,  while  yielding  to  progressive  demands 
for  introduction  of  the  new,  and  the  result  be  more  burdens,  but  no 
more  wisdom;  shortened  lives  and  enfeebled  powers  or  vicious  habits. 
The  future  of  our  schools  must  manifest  a  far  more  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  curriculum  than  the  past  has  disclosed,  based  upon  a  keen- 
er realization  of  limits  and  interdependence  of  our  physical  and  mental 
forces. 

But  we  find  the  teachers  ill- prepared  to  meet  the  emergency.  Tra- 
dition and  environment  have  been  our  most  impressive  trainers.  We 
are  more  or  less  painfully  aware,  in  our  more  thoughtful  moods,  that  all 
is  not  well,  and  in  theory  we  turn  now  to  manual  training  and  again  to 
physical  education  as  the  Messiahs  that  are  to  save  the  children  if  not 
us.  And  both  are  worthy  of  our  most  cordial  welcome,  even  if  their 
sole  mission  (which  is  by  no  means  the  case)  were  the  conservatism  of 
health  and  the  development  of  skilled  and  vigorous  powers.  Both 
have  come  to  work  a  great  change  in  our  educational  ideals  and  pur- 
poses, but  this  wondrous  change  cannot  be  wrought  for  us,  it  must  be 
wrought  in  us  before  the  blessing  will  come.  I  beg  that  they  may  not 
be  sought  merely  as  physicians  come  among  us  with  healing  not  only 
for  the  disease  our  thoughtless  ambitions  have  engendered,  but  which 
shall  enable  us  to  perpetuate  our  practices  with  absolved  consciences. 
We  welcome  them  as  our  teachers^  to  enlighten  us  as  to  when  the  first 
false  step  in  method  or  matter  is  taken  at  each  stage  of  the  child's  pro- 
gress; to  teach  us  the  gospel  of  *' learning  in  the  doing,**  not  as  a 
shibboleth  or  a  term  to  conjure  with,  but  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  our  souls  and  reveal  that  nine  tenths  of  all  clear  thinking,  in  school 
life  must  be  done  in  the  realm  of  precept  and  incipient  concepts.  Till 
they  thoroughly  realize  what  these  last  phrases  mean  practically  whether 
they  can  couch  them  in  definition  or  not,  this  discussion  and  all  kindred 
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ones,  will  fall  upon  barren  ground  unfil  their  souls  are  regenerated  or 
their  bodies  exiled  from  the  school-room. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  of  our  school  work,  the  majority  of  teachers 
included,  a  '* burden'*  is  a  "thing,**  a  topic,  a  branch,  rarely  do  they 
realize  that  it  is  a  clumsy  device,  an  unsympathetic  spirit,  a  broken  rail 
in  the  track  upon  which  the  train  of  thought  must  run.  They  do  not 
realize  how  unnatural  is  the  use  of  printed  pages,  text-books  swarming 
with  unanchored  concepts,  during  most  of  the  first  five  years  of  school 
life.  And  failing  to  realize  this,  they  necessarily  are  blind  to  the  false 
and  vicious  habits  of  observing  and  thinking  bred  during  this  period; 
the  willingness  to  accept  a  half-truth  as  a  whole,  a  hazy  thought  as 
equally  current  with  the  clear  in  school  exchanges,  if  couched  in  the 
fitting  phrase.  The  inclination  to  prefer  a  thought  at  second  hand,  if 
more  easily  won,  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  evils  engendered  early.  And 
what  is  strictly  to  the  point  of  this  discussion,  such  a  method  and  the 
kindred  brood,  lie  coiled  as  serpents  about  the  roots  of  physical  inac- 
tivity, nerve  strain,  and  brain  deterioration. 

Let  us  do  less  wailing  over  the  abounding  topics  permitted  in  the 

school,  and  attend  unremittingly  to  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  each 

subject  of  thought  to  the  child's  mental  possessions  and  mental  aptitude 

at  each  period  of  his  evolution,  and  we  need  have  little  fear  that  a 

greater  growth,  a  sounder  habit  of  thought,  a  far  more  ready  adapta- 

tive  power  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  business  and  life- duties,  will  be  the 

outcome  of  our  school  training;  while  all  these  gifts  of  habit,  and 

knowledge,  and  skill,  will  be  found  in  a  firmer  alliance  with  vigorous 

bodies  to  sustain  effort  and  achieve  the  ends  of  a  noble  ambition  than 

ever  before.     '*  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves.** 

G.  S,  Albee, 
OsHKosH  Wis. 


DOES  EDUCATION  EDUCATE? 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  Cable's  many  charming  stories,  and 
certainly  the  most  inspiring  to  a  teacher  of  anything  that  has  of  late 
appeared  in  literature,  is  that  lovely  little  idyl  entitled  *'  Grande  Pointe." 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  with  but  the  merest  smattering  of  what 
we  call  ** education"  going  into  the  wilds  of  Louisiana  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  Acadian  farmers.     They  have  not  sought  him;  they  are 
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perfectly  contented  in  their  own  and  their  children's  ignorance;  what 
can  a  man  want  more  than  to  eat,  sleep,  and  dance  the  time  away  ? 
But  Bonaventure  Deschamps  seeks  them;  he  has  had  a  glimpse  into  a 
world  all  unknown  to  them ;  a  world  of  knowledge  of  surpassing  won- 
der and  glory  to  his  eager  eyes,  and  he  hastens  to  reveal  its  beauties 
to  his  countrymen.  For  he  sees,  and  he  wants  them  to  see,  that 
''knowledge  is  power;'*  not  power  merely  to  accumulate  wealth  or 
fame;  those  are  but  slight  inducements  to  the  simple  but  high-minded 
Bonaventure;  but  pow^r  over  his  fellow-men,  to  broaden  and  benefit 
them,  to  raise  them  above  the  clod,  to  make  them  sons  of  God  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  He  wins  the  consent  of  the  farmers  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren, though  without  pay.  Of  course  he  meets  with  opposition, — 
there  are  so  few  who  can  understand  such  unselfishness  as  his, —  but  he 
finally  makes  an  agreement  with  the  disaffected  ones  to  teach  school  for 
the  year  with  the  understanding  that  the  school  shall  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  if,  at  an  examination  to  be  held  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, any  child  makes  a  single  mistake.  The  story  of  that  year's 
work,  of  the  teacher's  intense  enthusiasm,  of  the  love  and  faith  inspired 
in  the  children  by  his  glowing  example,  together  with  the  examination 
with  its  most  unique  reading  and  spelling,- the  final  catastrophe  when 
Sidonie  fails  to  spell  **  incomprehensicability, "  can  not  but  fill  your  eyes 
with  tears  oi  laughter  and  sympathy  while  your  heart  throbs  with  pity 
for  the  teacher's  despair  and  exultation  in  his  final  triumph.  Those 
pupils  of  Bonaventure's  were  splendidly  taught  the  four  most  essential 
things  in  education:  **  How  to  study,  how  to  think,  how  to  get  knowl- 
edge, and  to  love  one  another  and  mankind;"  and  it  is  these  riesults 
obtained  in  spite  of  almost  overwhelming  difficulties,  by  means  of  un- 
couth and  obsolete  methods,  that  mu^t  fill  every  thoughtful  teacher  with 
dissatisfaction  as  he  views  the  results  obtained  in  a  far  higher  state  of 
society,  in  splendid  buildings  filled  with  costly  apparatus  and  officered 
by  teachers,  comparatively  well-paid,  well-educated,  ambitious,  and 
alive  to  every  educational  reform.  He  sees — and  he  cannot  help  but 
see — ^that  his  work  is  a  failure  when  compared  with  that  of  the  poor 
and  unknown  teacher  in  the  dismantled  sugar-house  in  the  Louisiana 
swamps,  imparting  only  the  most  meagre  array  of  facts,  but  making 
his  ragged,  bare- foot  pupils  honest,  generous,  noble,  and  independent, 
qualifying  them  to  fill  the  places  God  intended  them  to  fill.  He  asks 
himself  the  question  which  heads  this  paper:     Does  education  educate? 
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It  is  a  question  for  us,  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, to  consider,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  our  success  or  failure  as 
educators. 

Before  we  pass  to  its  consideration,  however,  let  me  ask  your  for- 
bearance if  any  of  the  statements  I  may  make  seem  unduly  harsh  or 
severe,  and  especially  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  pose  as  a  pessimist,  a 
pronounced  and  chronic  croaker.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  an  optimist, 
believing  most  firmly  in  the  final  outcome  of  good,  especially  believing 
in  the  public  schools  of  America  as  the  greatest  institution  ever  be- 
queathed to  a  free  people,  the  most  effective  and  powerful  engine  we 
have  for  the  complete  assimilation  of  our  foreign  and  native  population. 
Believing  so  firmly  in  their  capacity  for  good,  I  am  only  the  more  de- 
sirous that  their  effectiveness  be  not  hindered  by  certain  defects  which 
to  many  seem  a  part  of  the  system  of  education,  and  it  is  to  point  out 
these  defects  that  the  present  paper  has  been  written. 

In  the  question,  the  words  '*  education  * '  and  **  educate'*  are  applied 
to  dissimilar,  though  not  necessarily  opposed  ideas.  Education  is  used 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  to  mean  the  result  of  school 
training,  the  knowledge  acquired  during  an  attendance  at  the  schools. 
**  Educate,*'  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  in  a  broader  sense  to  mean  the 
leading  out  of  the  child's  powers,  the  development  of  all  his  faculties, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  You  will  say  at  once  on  viewing  this  as- 
pect of  the  case  that  education  does  not  educate,  that  no  school  or 
system  of  school  training  can  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  that 
many  of  his  powers  can  only  be  developed  by  contact  with  what  we  call 
real  Hie,  and  that  such  development  continues  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  in  this  paper  this  meaning  of  the 
term  educate  is  slightly  limited,  and  the  question  means  simply:  Do 
our  public  schools  prepare  their  pupils  adequately  for  the  places  they 
are  to  fill  in  future  life,  by  such  help  and  stimulation  as  will  tend  to  the 
proper  and  healthful  development  of  all  their  powers?  The  only  way 
to  answer  it  satisfactorily  is  to  note  the  results  of  our  training,  to  view 
the  outcome,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
school  training. 

First,  let  us  note  the  physical  aspect  of  the  pupil's  culture.  Are  his 
senses  so  trained  that  he  can  take  the  fullest  cognizance  of  the  outer 
world?  Does  his  eye  perceive  any  the  more  accurately  for  our  training 
distinctions  in  size,  color,  or  form  ?     Can  he  see  any  better?     Alas  and 
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alas!  Let  the  thousands  afflicted  with  near-sightedness,  far-sightedness, 
wrong- sightedness  of  all  sorts,  answer  to  the  results  of  close  applica- 
tion to  books,  the  only  training  of  the  eye  we  give  them.  Does  his 
ear  distinguish  any  better  between  harmony  and  discord  ?  You  whose 
nerves  have  been  racked  by  the  meaningless  noises  of  another  Fourth 
of  July  may  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  average  child  does  not  prefer 
the  discord.  Does  our  graduate  speak  any  better  ?  Let  the  multitudes 
of  thin,  sharp  voices  answer  in  shrill  and  nasal  chorus.  Does  his  hand 
or  his  foot  carry  out  as  they  should  the  directions  of  his  will  ?  Yes, 
his  hand,  that  wonderful  organ,  capable  of  so  many  and  such  varied 
uses,  ha^  been  trained  to  do  one  thing — to  write.  Yes,  he  writes  and 
writes  well,  beautifully — ^when  he  has  plenty  of  time;  when  he  hasn't — 
aJas  and  woe  is  me!  The  flourishes  and  shading  are  there,  but  with  the 
element  of  haste  superadded,  the  combination  needs  a  second  Daniel  to 
decipher  it.  As  for  the  training  of  his  other  organs,  the  less  said  the 
better.  The  children  are  not  trained  even  to  walk  properly.  Our 
graduate  can  never  be  accused  of  dabbling  in  the  poetry  of  locomotion. 
Plain  simple  prose  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  very  plain  and  jerky 
prose  it  is.  He  only  shows  his  good  taste,  then,  in  never  walking  if  he 
can  ride,  and  the  consequence  is  the  loss  of  the  only  exercise  in  which 
he  can  indulge  which  might  do  much  toward  preserving  his  health  while 
engaged  in  the  sedentary  pursuit  he  is  so  sure  to  choose.  So  much  for 
physical  training.  We  are  afraid  to  go  further  and  note  the  results  to 
health.  We  dare  not  look  at  the  sickly  complexions,  the  flabby  mus- 
cles, the  flat-chested  and  round  shouldered  bodies  of  our  most  faithful, 
conscientious  pupils;  we  must  not  think  how  many  times  we  have 
listened  to  their  complaints  of  headache  and  backache  and  sideache,  nor 
remember  how  often  overtaxed  eyes  or  brain  or  nerves  has  compelled 
their  absence  from  school.  If  it  were  not  that  nature  is  too  strong  for 
us,  that  in  the  great  majority  the  needs  of  the  body  are  much  more 
clamorous  than  the  needs  of  the  brain,  a  perfectly  healthy  child  who 
emerged  from  under  the  pressure  of  our  forcing  system  could  not  be 
found. 

**But,*'  you  say,   "whatever  the  physical  results  of  our  system  of 
education  may  be,  the  mental  results  are  certainly  satisfactory.     Attend 
the  June  commencements  of  the  common  and  high  schools.     Listen  to 
the  deep  thought  and  noble  sentiments  that  find  fit  utterance  in  the  es- 
says and  orations  of  the  graduates,  and  then  say  that  the  system  whiclv 
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sends  out  such  young  men  and  women  is  a  failure."  Your  remark, 
my  dear  friend,  stamps  you  as  one  of  the  uninitiated.  Ask  those  high 
school  principals  and  their  assistants  how  much  of  that  deep  thought 
and  noble  sentiment  is  really  original  with  the  speakers  and  how  much 
has  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  That  fine  oration  on  "Bismarck" 
has  been  carefully  read  before  it  was  carefully  written;  not  that  it  was 
actually  copied,  but  that  the  thoughts  of  the  real  author  have  been 
dressed  anew  in  the  writer's  words.  It  is  simply  a  paraphrase.  That 
interesting  speaker  on '* The  Spectroscope"  has  fled  to  the  encyclo- 
pedia for  refuge  in  his  time  of  need  and  calmly  gives  you  sentence  after 
sentence  from  that  renowned  work.  That  gracefully  phrased  essay  on 
**  The  Sphere  of  Woman  " — only  the  teacher  who  corrected  it  knows 
how  she  groaned  over  the  meagre  thought  and  bad  spelling  and  worse 
syntax  that  had  in  some  way  to  be  rendered  passable.  In  fact,  not  a 
teacher  before  me  but  knows  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  his  pupils  are 
capable  of  deep  or  original  thought  on  subjects  of  even  general  interest. 

**Well,"  you  sigh,  "there  are  so  few  gifted  for  public  speaking. 
We  can't  expect  the  public  schools  to  lead  out  of  pupils  what  isn't  in 
them.  But  surely  there  is  thorough  training  in  the  common  branches 
and  even  the  sciences."  I  admit  at  once  and  heartily  that  the  various 
branches  are  taught  well  and  thoroughly;  that  every  device  and  method 
made  known  by  the  best  mijids  are  employed  by  teachers  who  strain 
every  nerve  and  faculty  to  accomplish  the  work  laid  upon  them ;  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  results  are  not  all  our  fancy  paints  them. 
When  you  know  that  the  same  pupils  would  fail  miserably  in  an  exam- 
ination on  the  same  subject  they  had  triumphantly  '^passed"  in  six 
months  before;  when  you  hear  graduates  frankly  admit  that  they  could 
not  undergo  an  examination  unless  they  had  previously  been  allowed  a 
month  or  more  to  **  cram; "  when  even  their  letters  show  a  woful  ig- 
norance of  grammatical  rules,  to  say  nothing  of  orthography,  you  can 
not  but  assent  that  there  is  * 'something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

The  moral  results  obtained  by  the  present  system  of  education  are, 
almost  wholly,  indirect  and  incidental.  There  are  few  courses  of  study, 
indeed,  in  which  a  place  is  found  for  the  definite  teaching  of  morals  or 
practical  training  in  morality.  Where  such  teaching  is  enjoined  it  is  a 
dead  letter  through  being  crowded  out  by  the  pressure  of  work  of  much 
less  importance.  That  our  children  receive  no  moral  training  whatever 
I  would  be  slow  to  assert;  indeed,  that  would  be  impossible.     The  con- 
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ditions  of  the  child's  school-life  impose  a  certain  training  on  him  that 
is  invaluable.  He  learns  lessons  of  punctuality,  attention,  order,  and 
perseverance,  (I  had  almost  said  honesty,  but  I  think  of  our  periodical 
examinations  and  refrain),  that  will  do  much  to  fit  him  for  his  life-work. 
He  learns  lessons  of  obedience  and  respect  for  authority  that  will  do 
everything  to  make  him  a  law-abiding  citizen;  but  such  training,  while 
more  valuable  by  far  than  any  lesson  from  the  text-books,  does  not  de- 
velop anything  but  the  selfish  side  of  the  child's  character.  It  pays 
him  to  be  punctual,  attentive,  obedient,  and  respectful,  and  as  he  goes 
on  in  life  he  sees  all  the  more  plainly  that  these  qualities  are  necessary 
to  his  material  prosperity.  But  is  any  portion  of  our  school  time  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  spirit,  those 
which  build  up  noble  and  unselfish  men  and  women,  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  of  God  and  their  fellow* men?  I  need  only  ask  the  question 
to  have  it  answered  in  the  negative. 

To  sum  up,  what  have  we  then  as  the  outcome  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  school  training?  Simply  Matthew  Arnold's  ** average  man," 
and  an  awfully  average  man  at  that. — I  use  the  adverb  advisedly,  for 
indeed  one  is  struck  with  awe  to  see  how  little  individuality  is  left  in 
him.  Any  spark  of  originality  that  may  have  once  existed  died  out 
long  ago  from  lack  of  time  and  chance  to  cherish  it.  He  has  been 
averaged  up  by  most  unnatural  stimulation  to  those  of  greater  mental 
grasp  and  averaged  down  to  those  of  less,  and  he  enters  upon  real  life 
in  company  with  a  thousand  others  as  much  like  him  as  we  could  make 
them.  His  reasoning  is  done  for  him  by  the  newspapers;  his  conscience 
is  kept  by  political,  social,  and  religious  '  *  bosses, ' '  his  aim  in  life  is  to 
get  as  much  fame,  or  as  much  money— which  means  the  same  thing-^ 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  knowledge  he  has  been 
at  such  pains  to  acquire  fades  from  his  mind  in  a  few  years,  although 
the  mental  discipline  we  so  fondly  imagined  its  acquirement  gave  him 
has  been  little  more,  after  all,  than  a  training  of  the  memory,  and  com- 
paratively little  of  the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  imagination.  He 
stands,  in  fact,  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  the  self-taught  man.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  question  if  the  balance  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In 
short,  the  mountain  of  education  labors  and  brings  forth  but  a  mouse. 

Have  I  been  too  unsparing  in  my  criticism  ?  Ah,  but  I  have  spoken 
only  of  the  negative  side,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation,—  of  what  it  does  not  do.     I  have  said  nothing  of  what  it  does 
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do.  Of  the  false  idea  so  common  among  our  graduates  that  education 
is  confined  to  the  learning  of  the  text-books,  and  that  therefore  it  is  fin- 
ished with  their  school  days  instead  of  but  just  beginning — of  the  equal- 
ly false  idea  they  have  somehow  imbibed  with  that  education  that  man- 
ual labor  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  educated  man,  I  have  said 
nothing.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  positive  harm  that  results  from  the 
prevalence  of  those  ideas:  the  third  and  fourth  rate  professional  men 
who  inflict  themselves  on  the  community  they  might  have  served  and 
served  well  as*  first-rate  farmers  and  mechanics. 

My  friends,  I  have  spoken  in  no  carping  spirit.     With  all  my  heart  I 
wish  these  things  were  not  so;  but  you  and  I  know  they  are  and  we 

« 

must  face  the  evil  if  we  would  abate  it.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  our  boasted  system  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  real  education  of 
the  child,  that  it  does  not  educate  him  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ex- 
cept in  a  comparatively  slight  degree.  Now,  what  is  to  blame  for  this 
state  of  things  ?  What  part  of  the  system  is  at  fault  ?  There  can  be 
nothing  wrong  with  the  material  part,  the  buildings  and  apparatus,  for 
they  are  as  near  perfection  as  they  can  be  brought.  Certainly  not  the 
teachers  who  do  their  work  ably,  conscientiously,  and  often  enthusias- 
tically. They  are,  and  must  be,  the  educating  force;  but  they  are  so 
hampered  by  the  course  of  study  imposed  that  they  find  themselves  in- 
capable of  anything  like  really  effective  work.  The  results  are  out  of 
all  proportion,  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  labor  and  time  ex- 
pended. To  be  sure,  the  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  the  schools 
has  much  to  do  with  the  poor  results  obtained;  but  the  overcrowdings 
does  not  extend  as  a  usual  thing  to  the  higher  grades,  and  it  is  there 
the  results  are  poorest;  so  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  it  is  really  the 
course  of  study  that  is  to  blame.     Let  us  examine  it  a  moment. 

I  will  not  do  more  than  allude,  inasmuch  as  you  are  already  convinc- 
ed of  it,  to  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us:  its  overcrowded  state.  It 
is  filled  to  the  brim  and  there's  a  deal  of  ** slopping  over,*'  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  languages.  The  child  is  to  be  taught  a  little  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  so  he  plods  through  the  curriculum  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Now  we  are  all  convinced  of  the  folly  of  this;  the  trouble 
is,  to  ascertain  what  might  be  best  omitted  and  how  the  remaining 
studies  should  be  placed  to  best  bring  out  the  child's  mental  capabilities. 
In  regard  to  what  might  profitably  be  omitted,  it  behooves  me  to  be 
silent  as  so  able  an  educator  as  Prof.  Stearns  is  to  speak  on  it,    and  I 
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can  best  show  my  belief  in  his  ability  to  solve  the  problem  by  assenting 
in  advance  to  all  that  he  may  say;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  remaining  studies,  I  have  just  a  word  to  say.     There 
are  certain  studies  that  ''drag  their  slow  length  along/*  like  the  need- 
less Alexandrine  of  the  poet,  through  ten  or  twelve  years  of  school 
work  and  leave  their  students  ''nothing  the  better  but  rather  the  worse" 
for  the  wasted  time  and  energy  spent  in  half-acquiring  them.     They 
hang  like  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  "  round  the  necks  of  teacher  and 
pupil  and  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  school-life  to  both  "one 
long  demnition  grind,''  as  Mr.   Mantalini  says.     I  allude  to  the  twin 
nuisances  of  arithmetic  and  grammar.     Not  the  arithmetic  which  is 
"  the  art  of  computation,"  but  the  one  which  is  "the  science  of  num- 
bers."    Not  the  grammar  which  teaches  how  to  speak  and  write  the 
mother  tongue  correctly,  but  the  one  which  is  ' '  the  science  of  lan- 
guage,"— technical  grammar,  in  short.     I  know  these  two  branches  are 
fetiches  to  most  people,  but  the  time  has  come  to  rebel  against  their 
worship.     They  are  of  no  earthly  or  heavenly  use  in  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  the  child  for  the  first  six  years  of  the  time  usually  assigned 
them  in  the  curriculum,  for  they  are  far  above  his  grasp.     They  are  not 
merely  sciences,  but  sciences  of  the  most  abstract  things — if  I  may  coin 
such  a  term — of  which  the  child  can  take  any  cognizance — ^words  and 
numbers;  sciences  to  grasp  which,  more  than  any  other,   require  fully 
developed  reasoning  powers;  and  where  is  the  individual  whose  reason- 
ing powers  are  fully  developed  even  at  fifteen  ?    Yet  we  expect  children 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  to  have  fully  mastered  the  two  most  intricate 
branches  in  the  curriculum.    We  spend  days  and  weeks  in  ' '  develop- 
ing"—  Heaven  save  the  mark! — reasoning  powers  which  do  not  or 
ought  not  to  exist  at  that  time,  and  then  we  supplement  our  failure — 
that  it  is  a  failure,   you  have  only  to  examine  any  set  of  papers  on 
grammar  or  arithmetic  to  prove, —  by  months  and  years  of  drill  and 
cram.     Those  two  studies  could  be  naturally  and  easily  mastered  in  two 
years  at  the  most  if  presented  at  the  proper  time  in  the  child's  evolu- 
tion;, as  it  is,  eight  and  ten  years  are  thrown  away  in  trying  to  do  what 
can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  done  at  that  time.     Understand  me,  I  have 
not  one  word  to  say  against  the  art  of  computation.     Let  the  child  be 
taught  to  combine  numbers  in  all  the  mechanical  operations  from  his 
babyhood  up;  but  don't  force  him  to  reason  before  he  has  anything  to 
reason  with.     In  language,  require  the  child  from  the  primary  grades 
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up  to  speak  and  write  his  thoughts;  but  let  us  drop  all  the  nonsense — 
for  such  it  is  to  him — of  nouns  and  verbs  and  case  and  mood  and  simi- 
lar distinctions  which  fail  to  distinguish  until  he  arrives  at  a  hair-split- 
ting age.  Believe  me,  he  will  write  quite  as  good  a  letter, —  indeed  a 
much  better  one, —  than  if  he  had  spent  all  these  years  in  trying  to  un- 
derstand how  nouns  could  have  three  cases  when  they  don't. 

I  have  already  taxed  your  patience  to  the  utmost,  so  I  will  only  hint 
at  the  immense  amount  of  time  that  might  be  saved  for  more  important 
work  if  the  mass  of  insignificant  details  which  encumber  our  geography 
and  history  work  were  relegated  to  reference  books.  Nor  must  I  fail 
to  suggest  that  reading,  the  key  to  all  the  other  branches,  should  be 
rescued  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it  has  so  long  been  consigned;  for 
reading,  properly  taught  and  directed,  awakens  a  more  intense  desire 
for  knowledge,  furnishes  a  better  basis  for  the  inculcation  of  the  higher 
moral  qualities,  and  a  truer  one  of  real  mental  culture  than  any  or  all 
the  others  combined. 

And  now,  friends,  I  will  close  as  I  began,  with  a  story  of  a  Teacher 
who  came  to  a  little  country  in  Asia  some  two  thousand  years  ago.  •  He 
was  unknown  and  poor  and  unpaid,  and  he  simply  talked  to  his  pupils, 
telling  them  stories  of  the  birds  and  flowers,  and  how  they  should  love 
their  fellow- men.  He  only  taught  three  years  and  then  died  a  felon's 
death;  but  his  teaching,  crowned  by  his  death,  has  revolutionized  the 
world. 

We  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Divine  Teacher.     We,  too, 

belong  to  that  profession  which  is  second  to  none  in  the  grandeur  of  its 

thought  and  purpose  and  work.     We,  more  than  any  other  except  the 

parent,  may  help  to  build  the  character  of  the  coming  man.     On  our 

hearts  should  lie  the  highest  interests  of  the  minds  committed  to  our 

care,  for  in  our  hands  is  the  future  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 

community,  the  future  of  the  nation  and  the  world.     Let  us  therefore 

free  ourselves  from  the  weight  that  doth  so  beset  us.     Let  us  break  the 

chain  which  now  pinions  to  petty  details  the  heaven-born  enthusiasm 

which  should  reveal  to  us  the  divine  in  the  human,  and  kindle  the  spark 

into  a  flame  by  enabling  us  to  accomplish  the  four  essential  things  in  a 

true  education:     *'  How  to  study,  how  to  think,  to  desire  truth,  and  to 

love  God  and  mankind.''  Jessie  Christie, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

TRUTH-SEEKING  AND  SPONTANEITY. 

"Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  While  this  senti- 
ment should  find  a  welcome  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
person,  it  seems  especially  fitting  for  those  who  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty of  directing  the  thought  and  developing  the  physical  and  moral  na- 
ture of  the  youth.  The  results  of  the  teachers'  work  take  fast  hold  on 
eternity,  and  no  person  should  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  teachers* 
profession  unless  he  comes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  patient 
search  for  truth,  of  firm  adherence  to  right,  and  of  unswerving  devotion 
to  duty.  The  ranks  of  educational  workers  need  to  be  recruited  from 
men  and  women  of  well-grounded  convictions,  and  who  possess  the  re- 
sources and  courage  to  defend  their  positions;  men  and  women  whose 
only  policy  is  that  the  honest  defense  of  truth  and  the  fearless  exposure 
of  error  is  the  only  course  worthy  of  a  man.  But  the  discovery  of  what 
is  good  and  true  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  proof  of  it  scarce- 
ly less  difficult;  abundant  evidence  of  which  is  found  in  the  attempt  so 
often  made  to  foist  upon  others  an  opinion  only,  with  the  deluded  fancy 
that  it  is  truth  final  and  ultimate.  It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to 
subject  every  assertion  or  opinion  whose  truth  has  not  been  fully  estab- 
lished to  the  most  rigid  tests  of  reason  and  experience,  and,  if  present 
means  of  testing  are  not  adequate,  to  postpone  final  decision  until  op- 
portimity  for  further  investigation  has  been  afforded.  Seek  not  only 
the  solution  of  the  problem  but  its  verification  as  well;  in  other  words, 
be  sure  that  the  truth  and  the  statement  of  it  are  identical.  Having 
spared  no  pains  to  discover,  appropriate  and  assimilate  truth  from  every 
source  available,  the  teacher  has  the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  be 
**alaw  unto  himself,**  rather  than  the  imitator  or  servant  of  another. 
A  wise  discretion  would  dictate  that  the  opinions  of  others  should  re- 
ceive a  considerate  respect,  but  they  should  never  be  slavishly  followed. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  crowning  purpose  of  all  education 
is  ^t perfection  of  the  individual.  To  lead  the  pupil  into  a  complete 
sellhood  is  the  teachers'  truest  ambition,  and  claims  his  best  and  noblest 
powers  of  mind  and  heart.  This  should  be  the  one  aim  all  other  aims 
excelling.  Any  methods  which  do  not  contribute  to  this  end  must  be 
considered  faulty,  and  all  training  which  defeats  in  any  degree  this  divine 
purpose  is  positively  vicious.     Any  practices  or  schoolroom  regulations 
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which  tend  to  hamper  the  student  in  his  struggle  to  evolve  his  own  dis- 
tinctive personality,  or  to  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  copyist 
should  be  vigorously  condemned.  The  pupil  should  be  just  as  free  in 
his  action  as  possible,  and  just  as  little  influenced  and  restrained  by  the 
teacher  as  the  necessities  of  his  nature  will  allow.  His  impulses  to 
action  must  be  felt  within,  not  imposed  from  without.  The  greater  the 
degree  of  spontaneity  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  the  more  whole- 
some the  results;  hence  the  mind  must  be  brought  into  magnetic  rela- 
tions with  knowledge.  The  affinity  of  the  soul  for  wholesome  knowl- 
edge should  be  as  natural  and  irresistible  as  gravitation,  and  its  love 
for  healthful  exercise  no  less  strong  than  for  life  itself.  All  well-directed 
mental  effort  should  be  pleasurable,  and  every  mental  exercise  which 
can  not  by  judicious  management  be  rendered  agreeable  should  be 
abandoned. 

Perhaps  the  school  exercise  which  is  regarded  by  the  average  pupil 
with  most  apprehension,  or  even  dislike,  is  the  written  examination. 
This  is  not  because  the  written  examination  is  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
Tests  of  some  kind  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  best  progress.  It  is  only 
by  knowing  the  exact  condition  of  his  affairs,  whether  good  or  bad, 
that  the  business  man  can  prudendy  arrange  for  the  future  conduct  of 
his  business.  So  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel  that  these  tests  are 
merely  a  means  of  revealing  to  him  his  own  resources,  in  order  that  he 
and  the  teacher  may  together  plan  more  wisely  for  his  future  progress. 
But,  when  these  exercises  cause  nervous  anxiety,  loss  of  sleep,  mental 
disquietude  or  any  other  disagreeable  state  of  mind,  something  is  wrong 
either  with  the  pupil  or  with  the  examination,  and  the  exercise  is  harm- 
ful to  that  extent.  Since  the  pupil  and  his  peace  of  mind  are  of  more 
consequence  than  the  examination  and  its  recorded  value,  the  examina- 
tion should  go,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  until  the  pupil 
has  been  brought  into  such  relations  to  his  work,  and  into  such  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  his  nature,  that  the  test  may  be  applied  with- 
out evil  consequences.  So,  too,  if  figures,  commonly  known  as  marks^ 
are  observed  to  have  a  tendency  to  create  or  foster  feelings  of  rivalry^ 
petty  jealousies,  complaints  of  favoritism,  unfairness  or  kindred  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction,  they  should  be  reserved  for  their  fitting  use  as 
symbols  of  number. 

The  best  results  will  be  reached  only  when  the  pupil  is  in  love  with 
his  work.     As  a  preliminary  step  to  this  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
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teacher  to  win  the  affections  of  the  pupil  to  himself,  a  result  in  any  case 
of  the  utmost  importance;  but  if  this  condition  alone  be  secured,  when 
the  pupil  leaves  the  teacher  he  leaves  also  his  incentive  to  action.  By 
all  righteous  means  therefore  encourage  the  children  early  to  fall  in  love 
with  their  work.  '  Make  their  work  attractive,  let  nothing  appear  to 
them  as  drudgery.  Lead  them  to  realize  that  he  is  happiest  who  is 
busiest;  that  there  is  no  pleasure  like  that  which  comes  from  having 
done  right.  Convince  them  that  they  should  not  only  do  well^  but  do 
their  best;  that  the  highest  reward  which  the  soul  can  merit  is  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  of  victory  won  by  duty  done.  Imbue  the  soul  with 
such  ideas  and  they  become  living,  active  principles,  impelling  to  health- 
ful, vigorous  exercise  and  consequent  growth.  Thus  will  be  removed 
all  occasion  for  external  stimuli,  such  as  competitive  exercises,  high 
marks,  credits,  both  of  the  regular  and  extra  edition. 

But  how  shall  this  condition  of  things  be  brought  about  ?  As  is  the 
educator,  so  in  large  measure  is  the  educated.  The  teacher  should  be 
a  living  example  of  the  possibility  of  these  conditions;  he  must  be  a 
constant  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  these  relations.  He  should 
therefore  be  an  independent,  free-thinking,  self-regulating  individual^ 
possessed  of  firm  and  abiding  convictions,  courageous  in  his  defense  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  right,  unswerving  in  his  fidelity  to  truth.  Cau- 
tious in  his  reception  of  new  ideas,  he  must  still  be  progressive  in  his 
thought.  Eager  in  his  search  for  the  good  and  true,  he  must  subject 
every  doctrine  to  the  severest  tests  of  reason  and  experience.  Nobility 
of  soul,  not  his  '*oath  of  office,"  should  impel  to  action.  Enthusiastic 
in  his  work,  he  should  show  unfeigned  pleasure  in  what  he  does;  sym- 
pathetic in  his  nature,  his  pupils  should  know  of  his  delight  in  their 
progress.  Gende  in  manner,  he  must  be  the  embodiment  of  noble  im- 
pulses and  living  virtue,  in  a  word  the  type  of  a  holy  life.  He  is  thus 
an  ever-present  object  lesson  to  the  child.  His  genial  smile  or  sober 
earnestness,  his  kind  approval  or  gentle  rebuke,  his  hearty  praise  or 
severe  censure,  all  find  a  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  be- 
come the  occasion  for  wl^olesome  activity  or  needed  restraint.  Slow 
and  indifferent  submission  will  change,  like  the  dissolving  view,  into 
prompt  and  loving  obedience,  and  discipline  will  be  transformed  into 
the  pleasant  task  of  directing  the  spontaneous  activities.  Instead  of  a 
spy  and  monitor  the  true  teacher  will  be  a  guide  and  counselor. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Alexander  Bevan, 
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WISCONSIN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION  — SEMI-ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Madison,  Wednesday,  Dec.  26,  1888. 

The  session  opened  at  7:30  p.  m.,  President  Hardy  in  the  chair.  The  presi- 
dent announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees: 

Advisory  Committee— J.  W.  Scearns. 

Committee  on  Enrollment— W.  J.  Brier,  E.  O.  Wells,  W.  S.  Axtell. 

On  Resolutions — G.  S.  Albee,  J.  H.  Ackerman,  Miss  Tillie  Reul. 

On  Honorary  Membership — A.  J.  Hutton,  I.  N.  Stewart,  F.  E.  Chandler. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  then  introduced  and  delivered 
the  address  of  the  evening,  *'The  Practical  in  Education.*' 

Adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27,  9  a.  m. 

The  committee  on  Finance,  through  its  chairman,  C.  H.  Viebahn,  reported 
having  audited  the  accounts  of  E.  G.  Haylett,  treasurer.  The  accounts  showed 
a  balance  of  I217.85.    Report  adopted. 

By  H.  W.  Rood,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  J.  W.  Steams,  A.  O. 
Wright  and  W.  H.  Beach,  be  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  at  its  com- 
ing session  the  advisability  of  amending  the  state  constitution  so  that  state  and 
county  superintendents  shall  be  elected  at  the  spring  instead  of  the  fall  elections. 
This  committee  to  report  its  recommendations  to  the  present  session  of  the  As- 
sociation for  approval.     Referred  to  Advisory  committee. 

By  S.  Y.  Gillan,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  act  conjointly  with  similar  committees  from  other  state  associations  to 
secure  the  organization  of  an  Inter-state  Teachers'  Association  of  the  North- 
western states.     Referred  to  the  Advisory  committee. 

Report:  The  Functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  W. 
D.  Parker,  chairman.  The  report  urged  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

I.  That  such  appeals  only  should  be  heard  by  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence as  are  presented  in  complete  form,  in  writing,  and  the  determinations 
only  of  such  hearings  should  be  handed  down  to  the  parties  appealing. 

II.  That  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  be  made  more  strictly  under  the 
time  limits  of  schools  taught  by  legally  qualified  teachers. 

III.  That  an  assistant  be  appointed  to  the  State  Superintendent  whose  duty 
shall  be  with  the  free  high  schools  of  the  state. 

IV.  That  the  department  should  cause  to  be  revised  and  published  a  large 
edition  of  the  school  code. 

V.  That  the  department  be  authorized  to  issue  educational  bulletins  limited 
by  a  specific  expenditure  therefor. 

Paper  on  the  same  topic  by  O.  E.  Wells,  another  member  of  the  committee: 
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The  first  duty  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  to  obey  the  constitution 
and  laws.  The  giving  of  all  instruction  in  many  districts  in  a  foreign  tongue  is 
a  widely  prevalent  violation  of  the  law  of  which  the  department  takes  no  cog- 
nizance. School  money  is  used  to  pay  for  sectarian  instruction.  The  high 
schools  of  the  state  suffer  for  want  of  efficient  supervision.  The  county  super- 
intendents are  also  without  adequate  supervison.  The  department  should  not 
allow  educational  affairs  to  stagnate.  It  should  be  an  agitating,  stimulating, 
educating  power  instead  of  a  mere  bureau  of  statistics  as  it  now  largely  is. 

Discussed  by  J.  W.  Livingston,  Albert  Salisbury,  A.  B.  Whitman,  G.  S.  Albee, 
W.  H.  Chandler  and  J.  B.  Thayer.  On  motion  the  report  and  the  first  resolu- 
tion were  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  lost    Further  action  on  the  report  was  postponed. 

Ps^ier:    The  Relations  of  District  Schools  to  High  Schools.    W.  J.  Hoskins. 

Our  rural  pupils  know  many  facts,  but  the  facts  have  little  educational  value. 
Orthoepy  and  arithmetic  are  considered  almost  equal  in  importance,  but  the  in- 
tellectual discipline  to  be  derived  from  arithmetic  is  far  superior.  We  have  be 
gun  to  level  up  in  our  educational  processes,  and  that  always  implies  a  tearing 
down.  The  nuiltiplication  of  high  and  graded  schools  is  reponsible  for  this  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  high  schools  react  upon  the  country  schools  in  two  ways 
— they  furnish  the  country  schools  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers, 
and  it  is  admitted  that,  as  a  whole,  the  teachers  from  the  high  bchools  are  im- 
mature and  incapable  of  taking  enlarged  views  of  their  work.  The  country 
schools  are  also  frequently  depleted  by  the  high  schools  of  the  few  bright  pupils 
who  give  dignity  and  respectability  to  the  country  school.  High  schools  should 
be  more  discriminative  in  admitting  rural  school  pupils  to  the  village  schools . 
If  those  not  reasonably  proficient  in  the  common  branches  apply,  they  should 
be  refused  admission.  Rural  schools  must  do  their  proper  work.  But  technical 
tests  should  not  be  applied  to  the  rural  applicant  The  rural  pupil's  manual 
tzaining  and  eagerness  for  knowledge  will  impel  him  to  more  than  average  ex- 
ertion, and  allow  him  to  keep  up  with  a  class  from  which  technical  tests  would 
exclude  him.  Statistics  show  that  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  from  rural 
schools  enter  a  high  school.  The  principal  work,  therefore,  of  a  country  school 
is  to  fit  for  citizenship  and  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  life  rather  than  to  enter  a  high 
school.  Course  of  study  should  be  based  upon  that  fact,  and  the  teachers  should 
be  selected  for  their  fitness  to  do  this  work. 

Paper:  Preparation  in  English  for  Admission  to  the  State  University.  Wm.  F. 
Allen.  The  reasons  for  establishing  the  English  course  were  explained,  and  its 
relation  to  the  General  Science  course  indicated,  substituting  English  history  and 
literature  for  the  languages  required  for  the  former.  The  paper  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  study  of  history,  giving  as  a  reason  for  English  rather  than  general 
modem  history  its  comparative  simplicity,  its  relation  as  a  clew  to  the  other, 
and  its  importance  to  our  people.  The  best  texts  are  those  which  have  fewest 
names  and  dates,  and  the  object  of  the  instruction  should  be  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  critical  epochs,  turning  points  in  the  national  histor>*. 
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Afternoon  Session. — i  p.  m.  Rep6rt  on  the  Elimination  of  Unprofit- 
able Work  from  the  Course  of  Study.     Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  chairman. 

The  unity  of  elementary  work  was  insisted  upon,  showing  how  the  teaching 
of  experience  in  infancy  should  be  continued  by  observation  lessons,  which  are 
also  the  material  for  language  lessons.  These  prepare  for  the  differentiation  of 
different  branches,  geography  in  third  year,  a  general  view  of  which  should  be 
completed  in  the  fourth;  History  of  U.  S.  in  fifth  year;  and  also  grammar;  and 
science  in  the  sixth.  Written  language  should  be  another  branch,  including 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  etc.,  which  should  make  one  subject.  Literature 
should  be  differentiated  in  the  fifth  year.  Grammar  should  not  be  tried  before 
the  fifth  year,  and  its  dilution  in  language  lessons  is  always  an  error. 

C.  W.  Cabeen  inquired  regarding  historical  reading  suited  to  young  children. 
Dr.  Steams  replied  that  Eggleston's  and  Higginson's  works  were  adapted  to  the 
lower  grades. 

Diluted  grammar  was  taught  by  inexperienced  teachers,  said  Miss  Rose  C. 
Swart,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  teaching  language.  Observation 
lessons  should  be  differentiated  from  geography  lessons.  Geography  should 
not  begin  until  the  child  has  exhausted  proper  subjects  of  personal  observations. 

G.  S.  Albee  emphasized  the  importance  of  alternation  and  remission  in  sus- 
taining interest.  Subjects  are  inserted  into  courses  of  study  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  good  things  to  know  and  remain  often  as  mere  drills  through  the 
course.  It  is  unwise  to  plan  an  eight  year  drill  in  penmanship  if  the  subject  may 
be  well  done  in  three  years.  What  is  a  primary  life  to  the  pupil  may  become  a 
secondary  death. 

**  The  Program  of  the  German  Schools,*'  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Supt.  C. 
F.  Viebahn. 

1.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  German  schools  are  more  varied  and  richer 
than  ours. .  Besides  the  ordinary  branches,  they  include  elementary  geometry, 
natural  history,  botany,  zoology  and  mineralogy,  natural  science,  physics  and 
chemistry,  universal  history,  drawing,  religion,  gymnastics  and  often  a  foreign 
language,  (French  or  English).  The  girls,  who  are  taught  in  separate  classes 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  receive  instruction  in  handwork. 

2.  The  various  branches  are  begun  in  the  course  when  instruction  in  them  is 
supposed  to  be  profitable,  and  all  are  carried  on  to  the  end.  Many  of  the  sub- 
jects are  repeated  year  after  year  in  a  higher  and  higher  form.  Thus  many 
branches  are  carried  on  simultaneously,  the  time  given  to  each  during  the  week 
being  in  proportion  to  their  importance. 

3.  The  time-tables  are  weekly,  not  daily,  as  with  us.  Different  subjects  have 
different  number  of  lessons  during  the  week. 

4.  Instruction  in  language  and  '*  realien  **  (geography,  history,  natural  history, 
etc. )  is  based  on  a  thorough  course  of  observation  lessons  in  the  lower  grades. 

5.  The  pupils  are  provided  with  excellent  reading  books,  which  contain  be- 
sides literar>*  matter,  other  matter  which  is  to  supplement  the  other  studies,  in 
which  no  text-books  are  used. 
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On  motion  of  Supt  I.  N.  Mitchell,  whose  paper  on  The  Program  of  the 
French  Schools,  was  next  in  order,  the  Association  took  up  the  consideration 
of  the  third  of  the  series  of  resolutions  offered  by  W.  D.  Parker  at  the  fore- 
noon session.     (See  Proceedings). 

The  third  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  adopted. 

By  Albert  Salisbury,  Resolved^  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  superintendent,  shall  urge  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, the  amendment  of  the  laws  in  conformity  with  the  four  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  W.  D.  Parker  and  adopted  by  the  Association.    Carried. 

Adjourned. 

Evening  Session. — 7:30  p.  m.  Joint  meeting  of  the  Stale  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Paper:  The  Importance  of  School  Libraries  in  Rural  Schools,  by  Supt.  J.  B. 
Thayer. 

Statistics  show  the  steady  growth  of  school  libraries  in  districts  outside  of 
cities.  The  action  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1884,  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  a  law  regulating  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  rural 
school  districts,  and  providing  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  list  of 
books  was  issued  from  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  law  met  with 
a  limited  compliance  on  the  part  of  district  officers.  Letters  of  inquiry  sent  out 
elicited  replies  giving  a  variety  of  reasons  for  non-compliance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law.  Teachers  and  district  officers  have  written  many  letters  indi- 
cating an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  school  libraries  and  a  general  satisfaction 
with  the  workings  of  the  new  law.  There  are,  however,  incongruities  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  law,  though  it  is  theoretically  perfect.  It  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  independent  local  control  of  school  matters.  Rural  communities  do 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  changes.  The  farmers*  institutes  and  state 
grange  are  doing  much  to  leaven  the  lifeless  conservatism  of  farm  life.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  has  a  great  duty  to  perform  in  securing  changes  in 
the  rural  schools,  in  their  organization,  in  their  courses  of  study,  which  shall 
make  them  better  adapted  to  true  educational  work.  It  is  the  prime  mission  of 
the  common  school  and  its  library  to  put  the  citizens  in  possession  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  science,  and  of  books  that  lead  to  true  living. 

Paper:    Socialism  and  Anarchy,  by  Rev.  H.  D.  Maxson. 

Radicalism  and  conservatism  are  terms  chosen  to  represent  two  opposite  ten- 
dencies in  society.  These  terms  are  legitimately  defined  as  a  disposition  to 
reach  out  toward  the  new  and  contentment  with  the  old;  restlessness  and  in- 
ertia. These  conditions  are  more  matters  of  temperament  than  of  mental  se- 
lection. I  seek  in  this  paper  an  issue  that  is  mental  rather  than  temperamental. 
Such  an  issue  I  find  between  socialism  and  anarchy.  The  words  are  used  as  a 
bele  noir^  as  a  bugbear  to  shoo  a  man  back  into  the  traces,  or  brand  him  into 
hopeless  ostracism. 

We  cannot  flee  from  both  of  these  theories.    The  further  we  get  from  one 
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the  nearer  we  get  to  the  other.  Anarchy  is  the  absence  of  government.  It  is 
associated,  popularly,  with  lawlessness,  disorder.  The  absence  of  government, 
the  anarchist  holds,  would  lead  to  the  highest  kind  of  order.  Government  he 
holds  is  organized  injustice.  If  no  man  could  acquire  title  to  goods  in  excess 
.  of  his  needs  greed  and  the  existence  of  monopolies  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
peaceful  anarchists  seek  their  end  by  tongue  and  pen,  by  the  sheer  force  of  ideas. 
The  war-like  anarchist  would  oppose  force  by  force  and  so  end  existing  govern- 
ments to  bring  the  millenium  of  true  order. 

Socialism  and  anarchy  unite  in  common  hostility  to  private  ownership  in  land. 
The  socialist  would  enlarge  the  functions  of  government  to  the  maximum,  the 
anarchist  would  aboli.sh  all  government.  Both  systems  mean  a  common  owner- 
ship of  the  natural  means  of  subsistence.  Socialism  would  make  the  state  every- 
thing, the  individual  nothing.  The  socialist  seeks  to  secure  liberty  through 
law.  The  anarchist  seeks  law  through  liberty.  There  is  one  theory  that  gov- 
ernment should  exist  only  to  suppress  those  men  who  wish  to  tread  on  other^s 
toes.    If  all  men  were  ideal  in  their  nature  no  government  need  exist 

There  is  another  theory  that  the  government  should  exist  to  enlighten  the 
weak,  stimulate  the  slothful  and  control  the  vicious.  It  should  be  paternal  m 
its  nature. 

Civilized  governments  have  tended  toward  socialism  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. In  the  two  great  parties  now  existmg  in  this  country  we  may  detect  ten- 
dencies in  the  direction  of  socialism  and  anarchy.  Of  the  republican  party  we 
may  see  briefly  that  its  tendency  is  toward  law,  its  symbol  paternalism,  its  goal 
socialism;  of  the  democratic  party,  that  its  tendency  is  toward  liberty,  its  symbol 
the  policeman,  its  goal  anarchy. 

W.  F.  Allen  argued  that  the  safety  of  society  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
masses  were  illogical.  Were  we  logical,  following  out  principles  to  their  ex- 
tremes, we  should  be  either  anarchists  or  socialists.  Those  few  persons  who 
are  logically  consistent  we  call  "  cranks.'' 

Adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  28. — 9  a.  m.  Secretary  O.  E.  Wells  read  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  sessions  of  the  Association.    Adopted  as  read. 

President  Hardy  read  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association.    Appropriately  responded  to  by  the  officers. 

].  W.  Stearns  said  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state  would  not  be  better  served  by  holding  but  one  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion annually.  Sectional  meetings  might  be  held  in  several  parts  of  the  state  at 
more  frequent  intervals. 

Albert  Salisbury  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  holding  but  one  annual  session.    Carried. 

Albert  Salisbury,  W.  J.  Brier  and  F.  H.  Fowler  were  appointed  such  commit- 
tee. . 

Note.— President  Hardy  announced  that  as  no  overtures  had  been  received  from  other 
places,  the  summer  meetingr  of  the  Aseooiation  would  be  held  at  Madison. 
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W.  D.  Parker  moved  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  committee  on  legis- 
lation be  enlarged  from  three  to  seven.    Carried. 

W.  H.  Chandler  said  that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Schools  for  Fee- 
able-minded  Children,  he  desired  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Association 
on  the  advisability  of  securing  legislative  action  establishing  such  schools,  and 
also  an  expression  regarding  the  work  and  character  of  the  schools. 

Albert  Salisbury  moved  that  the  committee  on  Schools  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  be  instructed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  such 
children. 

Aaron  Broughton  opposed  the  establishment  of  schools  to  conserve  such  ma- 
terial. Paupers  and  idiots  should  be  killed  off,  not  encouraged.  Four  fifths  of 
the  children  of  the  state  were  feeble-minded  in  some  degree  and  schools  for  such 
children  might  become  too  great  a  burden.     Motion  carried. 

W.  D.  Parker  succeeded  A.  L.  Chapin  as  member  of  the  committee  on  Schools 
for  Feeble-minded  Children. 

J.  B.  Thayer,  delegate  to  the  National  Educational  Convention,  reported  re- 
garding the  San  Francisco  meeting. 

G.  S.  Albee  was  elected  delegate  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association. 

The  committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  usual  recommendations. 

The  Advisory  committee  recommended:  I.  That,  the  Legislatiye  commit- 
tee be  instructed  to  uige  such  amendment  to  Section  i,  of  Article  10,  of  the 
State  Constitution  as  shall  relieve  it  of  embarrassing  linaitations  and  make  it  vest 
the  supervision  of  instruction  in  a  state  superintendent  and  such  other  officers  as 
the  l^slature  shall  direct,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  whose  election  the  leg- 
islature shall  determine. 

11.  That  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  organization 
of  an  Inter-state  Teachers'  Association  for  the  Northwest. 

Resolutions  adopted. 

By  I.  N.  Mitchell:  I.  That  the  committee  on  legislation  be  directed  to  uige 
upon  the  legislature  the  enlarg-ement  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  the  provision  of  supervising  officers  for  primary,  second- 
ary and  higher  education  in  the  state. 

II.  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  public  exposure  of  pictures  demoralizing  or  criminal  in  their 
tendencies.    Carried. 

Report:  Forces  Available  for  the  Development  and  Propagation  of  a  Better 
Educational  Sentiment,  by  S.  Y.  Gillan,  chairman. 

I.  Co-operation  of  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  Fanners'  Institutes  recom- 
mended. The  county  superintendent  can  work  in  this  field  •  to  best  advantage, 
because  in  closer  relations  to  the  people.  Simple,  straightforward  presentation 
of  practical  topics  better  than  philosophic  educational  doctrine. 
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II.  Short-term  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  school  year,  with  a  popu- 
lar program  for  an  evening  session. 

III.  School  visitations  on  part  of  parents  should  be  encouragd  by  teachers. 
Exhibits  of  school  work  help  in  this  direction. 

IV.  Gradation  and  close  supervision  of  country  schools.  General  outline 
of  course  of  study  to  be  issued  by  State  Department,  supplemented  by  a  more 
detailed  presentation  of  the  same  as  to  matter  and  method;  and  this  to  be  made 
effective  by  a  system  of  examinations  of  pupils  directed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

V.  The  press  to  be  utilized,  (i)  by  means  of  educational  columns  in  news- 
papers, so  edited  as  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  average  reader.  (2)  by  means  of  a  de- 
partment of  methods  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  supplementary  oudine  recommended  in  topic  IV. 

Recess. 

Paper:    Raising  the  standard  of  Rural  Schools,  by  F.  H.  King. 

We  need  increased  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  the  forms,  and  to  secure  this 
better  country  schools.  Hence  we  must  have  a  larger  fund  for  them  than  is  now 
available.  The  schools  should  give  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  now 
provided  and  also  more  closely  related  to  frm  life.  Schools  of  higher  instruc- 
tion should  be  organized  in  addition  to  the  district  schools,  and  provided  with 
suitable  apparatus  and  competent  teachers,  and  at  a  cost  to  residents  not  much 
greater  than  that  to  residents  of  cities  for  their  schools.  Methods  should  become 
objective, utilizing  the  natural  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  country  and  develop- 
ing habits  of  scientific  thought.  Better  supervision  should  be  provided  for  these 
schools,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  being  supervisor  of  district  schools  ad- 
joining. Greater  permanency  of  teachers  would  thus  result  and  more  care  in 
the  selection  of  them. 

Report:    Legal  School  Age.     Pres.  J.  J.  Maple. 

Statistics  show  less  than  four  per  cent,  enrolled  under  five  years  of  age,  in 
ungraded  schools,  in  graded  schools  less  than  one  and  one  half  per  cent.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  years  of  age  in  the  ungraded  schools  five  and  one  half  per 
cent.,  in  graded  schools  five  per  cent  In  Milwaukee  ten  per  cent,  are  in  the 
kindergartens. 

The  average  attendance  in  rural  schools  is  not  more  than  thirty.  There  may 
be  three  children  in  such  schools  under  six.  Most  schools  report  none  under  five 
and  but  few  under  six.  They  are  present  for  the  most  part  in  the  summer.  The 
larger  attendance  under  six  is  found  in  localities  where  children  are  of  foreign 
parentage,  or  in  cities  where  kindergartens  or  lower  primary  schools  are  estab- 
lished. Teachers  in  rural  schools  complain  that  children  of  this  age  distract 
and  are  restless.  Superintendents  state  that  facilities  are  not  at  hand  for  proper 
instruction  and  teachers  are  incompetent. 

Advise  parents  to  keep  children  under  five  at  home — in  rural  schools.  En- 
courage kindergartens  in  cities  of  sufficient  population.  Distribute  public  funds 
on  basis  of  attendance. 
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W.  J.  Desmond  said  that  a  larger  proportion  of  school  children  received  in- 
struction in  grades  above  the  fourth  than  was  commonly  supposed.  Deductions 
made  from  statistics  were  usually  misleading.  Of  a  class  of  310  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade  it  was  found  that  over  60  per  cent,  reached  the  grades  above 
the  fourth. 

President  Hardy  announced  the  following  committees: 

On  Legislation:  W.  D.  Parker,  chairman,  L.  D.  Harvey,  Geo.  W.  Peckham, 
S.  A.  Hooper,  L.  H.  Clark,  C.  L.  Harper,  A.  W,  Millard. 

On  Inter-State  Teachers*  Association:  S.  Y.  Gillan,  J,  W.  Steams,  F.  J.  Hut- 
ton. 

Supt  C.  H.  Keyes  was  not  present  to  report  on  the  Summer  School  of  Science. 

The  Status  of  the  School  was  discussed  by  J.  W.  Steams,  W.  H.  Chandler. 

The  committee  on  Summer  School  was  directed  to  secure  an  appropriation 
from  the  legislaiure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

President  Hardy  appointed  D wight  Kinney  and  J.  W.  Livingstone  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  Summer  School. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned. 

W.  J.  DESMOND, 

Official  Reporter, 


EDITORIAL. 

Good  teaching  is  direct,  economical,  and  effective  effort  to  accomplish  clear- 
ly defined  purposes  with  the  pupils  who  are  under  instruction.  Its  excellence 
does  not  consist  in  its  novelty,  nor  in  its  cleverness,  nor  in  its  peculiar  methods, 
but  in  its  effectiveness  for  the  specific  end  in  view  and  in  the  wisdom  with  which 
this  end  is  conceived.  This  very  evident  truth  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight 
of  in  the  pursuit  of  new  and  ingenious  methods;  and  not  a  few  of  the  aids  for 
teachers  published  in  special  journals  for  their  use  help  to  obscure  it.  They 
tend  to  substitute  hap-hazard  glitter  for  substantial  and  consecutive  work.  They 
seem  to  say,  "Here  is  a  fine  thing  all  in  shape  for  use;  take  it  into  your  school- 
room to-morrow  and  see  if  the  children  will  not  enjoy  it."  Many  of  them  are 
pernicious  in  their  very  form.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  lesson  all  worked  out  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil.  If  it  is  used  just  as  it  stands 
it  destroys  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  makes  the  exercise  a  mummery 
for  the  pupil,  since  the  printed  answers  must  be  put  into  his  mouth  to  make  the 
exercise  go  of!  properly.  The  matter  of  many  of  these  is  thoroughly  trivial, 
and  the  manner  of  them  characterized  by  a  sickly  smartness  and  goodishness 
which  are  very  obnoxious.  Such  helps  are  pernicious.  There  is  no  place  in 
any  well-regulated  school -room  for  these  made- to-order  lessons.  The  best  helps 
ibr  teachers  are  those  which  lead  them  to  think  upon  the  purposes  of  their  work 
and  how  most  effectively  to  attain  them.  Those  who  cannot  profit  by  such 
helps  ought  not  to  be  found  teaching.    No  educational  joumal  can  do  your 
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planning  and  thinking  for  you;  and  by  attempting  to  do  it  it  misleads  you  and 
weaicens  you.  If  it  is  judiciously  edited  it  may  suggest  to  you  new  devices  for 
accomplishing  your  ends,  but  you  must  see  how  to  use  them  and  when.  Too 
many  even  of  these  may  do  harm,  since  teaching  is  for  the  most  part  straight- 
forward work,  not  cunning  contrivances.  Some  exercises  helpful  to  teachers 
may  also  be  proposed — language  exercises,  arithmetical  problems,  exercises  in 
reading,  geography  and  so  on.  For  the  most  part  these  are  suggestive  rather 
than  exhaustive.  Ingenious  teachers  can  invent  others  of  the  type  for  their  own 
use  as  they  need  them.  Endless  exercises  can  be  devised  in  sentence  building:, 
false  syntax,  fractions,  etc.,  but  they  have  only  a  limited  use.  They  are  inci- 
dents of  teaching,  not  its  main  reliance;  good  if  wisely  used  for  definite  pur- 
poses, but  otherwise  wasteful  and  perhaps  pernicious.  The  best  helps  are  al- 
ways those  that  help  us  to  help  ourselves;  and  this  means  that  the  best  helps 
for  teachers  are  not  ready-made  lessons  to  be  gabbled  off  to  classes,  but  dis- 
cussions of  principles,  suggestions  to  be  carried  out  in  your  own  way,  stimulat- 
ing articles  which  quicken  thought  or  enthusiasm,  and  whatever  stirs  you  to 
think  for  yourself  and  put  your  own  best  thought  and  effort  into  your  work. 

A  REMARKABLE  protest  against  the  abuse  of  examinations  appears  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The  signatures  following  the  pro- 
test cover  thirteen  pages  of  the  review,  and  include  twelve  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  seventy-five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  larg^e 
number  of  University  professors,  masters  of  public  schools,  examiners,  and 
literary  and  scientific  men,  such  as  James  Bryce,  Earl  Lytton,  Justin  McCarthy, 
Prof.  Max  Muller,  E.  A.  Freeman,  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Oscar  Browning,  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Frederick  Harrison,  Stopford  Brooke,  James  Martineau,  and  others. 
The  paper  which  has  this  formidable  backing  calls  for  the  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment to  stop  the  growth  of  an  evil  which  threatens  to  destroy  English  scholar- 
ship and  seriously  affect  the  character  and  independence  of  English  leaders.  It 
is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  the  evil  as  it  exists  in  England  is  as  yet 
fortunately  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  us  then  as  a  warning: 
of  the  result  of  tendencies  just  beginning  to  show  themselves  here.  The  evil 
appears  to  be  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  workings  of  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions, which  are  strictly  competitive  and  based  on  general  scholarship  rather 
than  on  special  fitness  for  the  office  sought,  as  they  are  with  us.  These  gave 
rise  to  a  body  of  professional  examiners,  hedged  in  by  a  complicated  set  of 
rules  and  precedents;  and  then  to  professional  crammers,  who  aimed  to  prepare 
candidates  for  just  the  sort  of  tests  set  up  by  the  examiners.  Graduates  of  the 
best  schools  and  Universities  were  unable  to  pass  the  tests  without  devoting  a 
year  or  two  to  special  work  under  the  direction  of  the  trainers  or  crammers. 
The  spirit.thus  engendered  reacted  on  the  institutions  of  learning,  and  examina- 
tions in  all  sorts  of  subjects  became  the  order  of  the  day,  no  one  being  allowed 
to  pass  in  anything  without  being  subjected  to  these  tests,  which  naturally  be- 
came more  and  more  exacting  and  mechanical.    As  Prof.  Freeman  puts  the 
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case:  "A  man  is  not  as  of  old  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Universities)  wholly 
plucked  or  wholly  passed;  with  the  ingenuity  of  Italian  tyrants,  a  piece  of  him 
is  plucked  or  passed,  while  the  rest  of  him  is  kept  for  the  sport  of  another  day." 
Thus  education  is  being  perverted  at  its  fountain  heads,  and  a  Chinese  system 
supplanting  the  free,  healthy  growth  to  which  England  owes  her  greatness. 
That  these  men  should  have  joined  in  the  protest  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  evil. 

Some  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  examination  system  pointed  out  in  this  protest 
are  extremely  suggestive.    They  say  it  makes  all  education  throughout  the 
country  tend  to  one  type — whereas  progress  comes  out  of  variety.    Those  who 
wish  uniformity  in  our  schools  should  consider  this  point.    They  say  that  it 
destroys  true  teaching  by  cramping  the  teacher  and  preventing  him  from  put- 
ting himself,  his  own  interest  and  his  own  thought  into  the  work,  and  by  me- 
cfaanicalizing  the  pupils  who  lose  the  ways  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  student 
This  passage  is  very  instructive:     "  To  a  young  and  healthy  mind  the  constant 
opening  up  of  new  interests  are  the  great  stimulants  to  self  development,  and 
they  should  be  ever  spurring  the  student  on  to  endeavor  to  know  more  and  to 
see  more  clearly.    We  hold  that  these  life-giving  interests  cannot  possibly  co- 
exist with  the  repressing  influences  of  training  for  a  great  examination."    They 
say  that  the  examinations  hide  the  true  value  of  different  kinds  of  education, 
by  setting  up  a  single  kind  of  test  and  demanding  success  in  that  only;  that 
they  strengthen  rote-learning;  encourage  quick  superficiality  and  discourage 
original  work;  that  they  make  pupils  appear  to  know  instead  of  really  know- 
ing; and  that  they  involve  an  enormous  waste  of  energy  by  teachers  in  looking 
over  examination  papers.     In  a  brief  paper  following  the  protest  Prof.  Max 
MuUer  discusses  some  of  the  evils.    As  a  result  he  says  **  All  real  joy  in  study 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  destroyed" — a  most  significant  and  startling  state- 
ment.   **The  only  thing  that  seems  to  remain  is  an  intellectual  nausea."     He 
adds:    "It  is  the  best  men  who  suffer  most.    The  lazy  majority  has,  I  believe, 
been  benefited,  but  the  vigor  of  the  really  clever  and  ambitious  boys  has  been 
deadened."    The  whole  tendency  is,  in  his  view,  to  the  dead  level  of  medi- 
ocrity.   "In  England  most  examiners  are  young  men,  in  Germany  they  are  in- 
variably old."    In  Germany  they  "  try  to  find  out  what  candidates  have  learned 
and  know;  our  young  examiners  seem  chiefly  bent  on  finding  out  what  candi- 
dates do  not  know."    Mr.  Harrison  denounces  scathingly  the  technical  charac- 
ter of  the  examinations  which  even  the  leading  men  of  England  could  not  pass. 
He  gives  a  very  suggestive  turn  to  this  when  he  says  that  our  great  scholars, 
lawyers  and  historians  "  could  not  put  their  knowledge  into  the  sharp,  smart, 
orderly,  cock  sure  style  which  so  much  delights  the  examiner." 


In  peace,  patriotism  really  consists  only  in  this,  that  everyone  sweeps  before 
his  own  door,  minds  his  own  business,  also  learns  his  own  lesson,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  him  in  his  own  bouse. 
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OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  WORK— FOURTH  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page — pp.  18610230.  History — top.  153.  Physiology  — 
Chapters  10  and  11. 

Advanced  I.  —  Quick  — to  page  138.  Fitch — Lecture  V.  Politics  — 
Chapters  XX  to  XXV  inclusive.  History — to  page  478.  Advanced  II. — 
Sully — Chapters  VII  and  VII I.  Brooke  —  to  page  93.  Swinton — to  page 
210. 

OPENING  EXERCISES. 

*  *  We  follow  three  plans.  I  sometimes  talk  about  some  current  topic.  At 
present  Ermin  Bey  and  Stanley  and  the  history  of  the  men,  together  with  the 
story  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Mahdi's  career,  furnish  interesting  ma- 
terial. The  Panama  Canal  is  another  topic.  The  pupils  assist  in  getting  the 
materials  and  making  the  presentations  of  topics.  Sometimes  I  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  classical  writer  and  we  talk  over  its  meaning  together.  When  the 
selections  are  difficult  they  are  announced  the  day  before  hand.  At  other  times 
we  have  some  matter  from  science  or  history  presented  by  a  pupil  who  has  made 
careful  preparation.    I  think  the  exercises  are  interesting  and  profitable.       ** 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION — KINDERGARTEN  LECTURE — HIGH  SCHOOL  MAT- 
TERS—  TWO  MOVEMENTS. 

The  petition  of  the  Tenth  District  Public  School  Association,  asking  the 
^chool  board  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  to  all  pupils  has 
been  reported  on  adversely  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  expense  of  $18,000  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  $4,500  to  continue  it.  The  report 
suggests,  however,  that  the  Common  Council  give  the  voters  an  opportunity  to 
decide  the  question. 

A  goodly  number  of  teachers  and  principals  helped  to  swell  the  audience 
which  listened  with  pleasure  to  a  lecture  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Chicago, 
on  Dec.  6.  The  subject  announced  was  **  Child  Culture,"  but  when  the  lecturer 
ascertained  that  the  doctrines  of  Froebel  have  already  taken  root  in  Milwaukee 
so  far  as  to  bring  into  existence  a  **  Mothers'  Club  "  which  has  been  devoted  for 
the  past  three  years  to  the  study  of  child  culture  and  the  fostering  of  kindergartens, 
she  changed  the  subject  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  of  the  philoso- 
phy underlying  Froebel's  system. 

In  filling  the  vacancies  which  recently  occurred  in  the  high  school  faculty,  an 
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interesting  discussion  arose  in  the  board.  The  committee  on  high  school  recom- 
mended W.  C.  Ginn,  of  Michigan,  for  teacher  of  ancient  languges;  but  the  board 
after  a  warm  debate  into  which  the  patronize-home-talent  argument  entered  as 
the  chief  consideration,  elected  Sigmund  Kundinger.  A.  L.  Hall  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  history,  vice  Mr.  Douglas  resigned. 

To  the  course  in  German  in  the  high  school,  some  special  work  will  hereafter 
be  added  to  prepare  graduates  from  the  German  course  the  better  to  render  ser- 
vice as  assistant  teachers  of  German.  Those  who  take  the  course  and  this  pre- 
paratory training  will  be  entitled  to  a  "special  assistant's  certificate  "  authorizing 
the  holder  to  teach  classes  in  German  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Teachers*  Association  is  re- 
ported by  those  who  were  in  attendance  as  one  of  the  best  yet  held.  In  kind  of 
exercises  presented  the  program  shows  a  great  improvement  over  the  previous 
meeting. 

Two  recent  movements  show  a  drifl  of  public  opinion  well  worthy  of  note. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  public 
school  districts  have  given  formal  utterance  to  their  conviction  that  children  are 
held  in  school  too  many  hours  per  day,  and  have  asked  that  the  school  day  be 
shortened.  The  other  is  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  suppressing  pernicious 
literature.  The  legislature  will  be  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  sell  vile  printed  matter  to  young  persons.  When  the  law. 
as  at  present,  protects  an  agent  who  stands  in  front  of  a  public  school  at  the  hour 
of  noon  dismission  distributing  great  bundles  of  specimen  copies  of  highly  ex- 
citing story  papers,  the  effect  is  demoralizing,  though  the  matter  contained  in 
the  papers  may  not  be  positively  immoral;  and  the  conviction  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  invoked  to  check  the  evil  has  culminated  in  formal  action. 

I.  C. 
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POSTOFFICE. 

Ahnapee 
Alama     .    . 
Almond  .    . 
Antigo     .    . 
Appieton 
Arcadia  .    . 
Argyle     .    . 
Ashland  .    . 
Augusta  .    . 
Avoca     .   . 
Baraboo 
Bayfield  .    . 
Beaver  Dam 
Beloit  .   .    . 
Berlin     .  * . 
Black  Earth 
Black  River  Falls 


Principal. 

O.  J.  Phillips. 
C.  D.  Kipp. 
Ida  K.  McGregor. 
John  O'Hara. 
R.  H.  Schmidt. 
J.  H.  Ackerman. 
S.  H.  Milliard. 

tM.  Turner. 
.  W.  Wood. 
Joseph  Cubela. 
W.  J.  Brier. 
F.  W.  Denison. 
H.  T.  Gillette. 
C.  A.  Hutchins 
A.  F.  Rote. 
E.  W.  Walker. 
Dwight  Kinney. 


POSTOFFICE. 

Bloomer     .    .    . 
Bloomington 
Boscobel     .    .    . 
Brandon     .    .    . 
Brodhead    .    .    . 
Burlington     .    . 
Cadott     .... 
Cambridge     .    . 
Chetek    .... 
Chilton   .... 
Chippewa  Falls 
Clinton  Junction 
Clintonville    .    . 

Colby 

Columbus  .  .  . 
Darlington  .  . 
Delavan  .... 


Prinxipal. 

.  W.  H.  Bloom. 
.  A.  G.  Zimmerman. 
.  E.  R.  Johnson. 
.  D.  S.  Gibbon. 
.  J.  A.  Eakin. 
.  W.  S.  Axtell. 
.  J.  A.  JeflFrey. 
.  M.  E.  Terry. 
.  E.  K.  Thomas. 
,  P.  H.  McGovem. 
.  C.  R.  Long. 
.  A.  £.  Schaub. 
,  F.  E.  Chandler. 

.  F.  Sims. 

.  E.  Hoyt. 
^.  A.  James. 
Geo.  Collie. 
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POSTOFKICK 

De  Pere  .    . 
Dodgeville  . 
Durand   .    . 
East  Troy  . 
Eau  Claire 
Edgerton 
Elkhorn  .    . 
Elroy  .    ,    . 
Evansville 
Fennimore 
Florence     . 
Fond  du  Lac 
Fort  Atkinson 
Fort  Howard 
Fox  Lake    . 
Fremont     . 
Friendship 
Geneva  Lake 
Glenbeiilah 

Grand  Rapid* 

Green  Bay  . 

Hartford     . 
Hazel  Green 

Highland    . 

Hillsborough 

Horicon  .    . 

Hudson  .    . 

Humbird    . 

Janesville    . 

Jefferson     . 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee  . 

Kiel      .    .    . 

Lake  Mills 

Lancaster  . 

Little  Wolf 

Lodi     .    .    . 

Madison 

Marshall     . 

Marshfield 

Mauston 

Mayville 

Mazo  Manie 

Menasha     . 

Merrill    .    . 

Merrillan    . 

Middleton  . 

Mineral  Point 

Monroe   .    . 

Montello    . 

Montfort 

Mt.  Hope    . 

Muscoda 

Necedah 

Neenah    .    . 

Neillsville  . 

New  Lisbon 

New  London 

New  Richmond 


Principal. 

C.  A.  Goggin. 

J.  W.  Livingston. 
J.  W.   Nesbit. 
Etta  Carle. 
J.  K.  McGregor. 
L.  E.  Gettle. 

D.  D.  Mayne. 
J.  A.  Hancock. 
H.  H.  Jacobs. 
John  M.  Quick. 
W.  L.  Morrison. 
I.  N.  Mitchell. 

J.  Q.  Emery. 
O.  R.  Larsen. 
L.  S.  Keeley, 
J.  M.  Peppard. 
H.  M.  Older. 
J.  H.  Gould. 
Mina  Whiting. 
Chas.  M.  Fox.  ., 
Adelbert  G^rdenter. 
O.  P.  Nelson. 
H.  B/' Lathe. 

D.  J^  Murphv.. 

E.  V.  Werjn;ie)<i       *• 
J.  H.  Derse. 

A.  W.  Bu^-ton. 

F.  P.  Tib'bitsi  . 


*       .      •    T, 


C.  H.  Keyes, 
H.  F.  Wieman7 
W.  J.  Pollock. 
M.  McMahon. 
A.  W.  Dassler. 
H.  L.  Terry. 
C.  R.  Showalter. 
Alonzo  McKinley. 
O.  J.  Schuster. 
W.  M.  Pond. 
W.  A.  Hodge. 
Fred  Hamlin. 
G.  S.  Grubb. 
Horace  Gibson. 
W.  W.  Kilgore. 
H.  J.  Evans. 
J.  G.  Adams. 
W.  J.  Hoskins. 
Elsie  M.  Bristol. 
G.  E.  Cabanis. 
C.  F.  Niles. 
Paul  Bergen. 
Wm.  Farris. 
Robert  Willis. 
C.  R.  Pickering. 
H.  J.  Bowell. 
C.  W.  Cabeen. 
E.  B.  Oakley. 
E.  E.  Fowler. 
Robert  Paton. 
W.  H.  Williams. 


ia' 


PCSTOFFICE. 

Oakwood 

Oconto    . 

Omro  .    . 

Oregon    . 

Oshkosh 

Pepin 

Pewaukee 

Plymouth 

Portage  . 

Port  Washington 

Potosi 

Poynette 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Prairie  du  Sac 

Prescott  .    .    . 

Racine     .    .    . 

Reedsburg 

Rhinelander  . 

Rice  Lake  .    . 

Richland  Center 

Ripon      .    . 

River  Rills 

I  Sauk  City   , 

..  Sextonyille 

'  Seyr^iybr     . 

Sharon    .    , 

Shawano    /. 

•Sheboygan  Falls 
'  Shullsburg 

Sparta     .    .    . 

Spring  Greeen 

Stevens  P6fht 

Stockbridge 

Stoughton  . 
'  Sturgeon  Bay 
I  Sun  Prairie 
I  Tomah  .  . 
'  Two  Rivers 
'  Unity  .  . 
I  Viroqua  . 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Waupaca 

Waupun.  Dodge  Co. 

Waupun,   Fond  du 
Lac  Co.  . 

Wausau  .    . 

Wauwatosa 

Westfield    . 

West  Salem 

West  Bend 

West  De  Pere 

Weyauwega 

Whitewater 

Wonewoc   . 


Principal. 

P.  J.  Kelly. 
G.  M.  Hoferty. 
J.  B.  Babcock. 
R.  E.  Blount. 
R.  H.  Halsey. 

D.  E.  Cameron. 

E.  W.  Prior. 
Otto  Gaflfron. 
W.  G.  Clough. 

F.  H.  Blondell. 
F.  R.  Shuttleworth. 

iames  Melville. 
«.  L.  Clarke. 
John  Jones. 
James  Golds  worthy. 
A.  R.  Sprague. 
A.  B.  West. 
A.  D.  Prideaux. 
A.  J.  Hogan. 
T.  H.  Haney, 
F.  N.  McMahon. 
R.  B.  Hazzard. 
C.  F.  Ninman. 
W.  J.  Burns. 
W.  E.  Pembleton. 
J.  G.  Skeels. 
W.  H.  Hickock. 

E.  J.  Haylett. 
L.  M.  Roberts. 
Nj.  M.  Warner. 
L.  H.  Clark. 
W.  A.  Cundy. 

F.  W.   Cooley. 
W.  B.   Minahan. 
C.  F.  Cronk. 
W.  O.   Brown. 
I.  M.  Buell. 

G.  W.  Reigle. 
C.  O.  Marsh. 

E.  T.  Johnson. 
J.  A.  Aylward. 
May  Maxon. 
J.  T.  Edwards. 
Geo.  Bollinger. 
C.  F.  Viebahn. 

F.  A.  Lowell. 
F.  C.  Howard. 

H.  C.  Curtis. 
Hugh  Mclndoe. 
A.  W.  Smith. 
C.  G.   Woolcock. 
W.  J.  Hughes. 
James  Keeley. 
F.  W.  Winter. 
S.  F.  Gru^b. 
C.  H.  Sylvester. 
T.  C.  Morrow. 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Reading. — Choose  pretty  and  instnictive  sketches  and  stories  from  papers, 
and,  dividing  them  into  convenient  paragraphs,  paste  them  on  slips  of  paste- 
board, and  number  them,  "  i,"  **2,"  "3,'*  etc.  Pass  them  around  among  the 
members  of  your  class  'and  require  each  one  to  study  his  card  thoroughly. 
When  your  class  is  called,  you  may  say  "Number  One."  Number  one  walks 
out  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and,  taking  the  correct  position,  reads  his  card, 
while  his  classmates  listen,  and  watch  him.  When  he  has  finished  his  reading, 
he  drops  his  hand  and  card  by  his  side,  and  each  member  of  the  class  is  at  lib- 
erty to  ask  him  a  question,  or  criticise  his  attitude,  tone,  pronunciation,  and 
general  performance.  1  know  of  no  other  way  by  which  to  make  feading  so 
interesting,  in  a  country  school. — Ohio  Ed,  Monthly. 

In  Reviewing  Geography. -^^jfl09iff|MNii^f  reviewing  geography  tried, 
that  worked  most  admirablM^Coitimerlai^  vAinJ^^l^d,  the  class  studied  not 
only  its  geography,  but  a^o  an  outline  of  its  history;  th^^he  English  Colonies, 
Canada,  Australia,  Indiafetc,  ^^Rf^^^^fO*  i^'Mfi^^^  cmss  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  Rratisj^mpire  than  they  could  hafe  had,  if  the  order  in 
the  text-book  had  bj^en  foN^^.n  Other  nations  ju^i^ycen  up  in  a  similar  way. 

-Ed.  Gazette.        .  ^^tf^^jff^ 

In  Primary  GeoJbraphy.— Afle^^ffilliflSigged  of  the  station  agent  all  the 
railway  folders  he  cbuld  spare  and  tacked  up  two  or  three  of  the  lafgest  ones. 
Others,  I  cut  up,  preservinjjiOfMfh  State  whole,  and  then  what  fun  we  had  putting 
the  puzzles  together.  Down  the  children  would  go  on  the  floor  with  the  whole 
United  States  in  their  hands!  There  would  be  a  quiet  rustling  of  paper  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  one  after  another  would  call  me  to  see  their  completed 
work — ^the  great  republic  reunited.  Sometimes  I  held  up  a  State  and  let  the  one 
who  could  guess  its  name  have  it,  and  as  far  as  possible,  I  would  have  them  tell 
me  why  such  and  such  a  State  was  desirable;  as  California,  for  gold,  Texas,  for 
cattle. — Moderator. 

In  Intermediate  Geography. — While  studying  the  map  of  South  America 
we  collected  and  had  described  the  following:  Sugar-cane,  cotton-plant,  in- 
digo, cocoa-bean,  alpaca-wood,  copper-ore,  gold-ore,  iron-ore.  Pictures  of 
many  animals  that  are  in  the  geographies  are  described  by  reference  to  encyclo- 
pedias. My  pupils  have  written  descriptions  of  "Natives  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Amazon  river,"  **  Patagonians  Hunting,"  a  "  Pack  Train  in  the  Andes,'*  a  **  Bra- 
zilian Coffee  Plantation  **  and  **  India- Rubber  Trees."  They  draw  maps;  some 
being  painted.  The  best  relief  maps  of  putty  are  saved  and  hung  in  sight. — 
School  Journal, 

In  Articulation. — Ten  minutes'  drill  upon  the  following,  each  week,  will 
greatly  improve  the  articulation  of  every  pupil  taking  the  drill.  Teacher  must 
insist  that  each  sentence  be  read^  not  merely  pronounced.     Read  with  a  fair  de- 
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gree  of  speed:  i.  Let  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee*s  lonely  lane.  2.  He  drew  long, 
legible  lines  along  the  lovely  landscape.  3.  The  old,  cold  scold  sold  a  school 
coalscuttle.  4.  Did  you  ever  see  a  saw  saw  like  that  saw  sawed.  5.  Eight  great 
gray  geese  gazing  gaily  into  Greece.  6.  Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the  rag- 
ged rascal  ran.  7.  Some  shun  sunshine;  do  you  shun  sunshine  ?  8.  She  uttered 
a  sharp,  shrijl  shriek  and  then  shrunk  from  the  shrivelled  form  that  slumbered 
in  the  shroud.  9.  Chance — chants,  sense — cents,  tracks — tracts,  axe — acts, 
patience — patients,  prince — prints,  reflex — reflects,  relics — relicts.  10.  The  sea 
ceaseth  seething  when  the  wind  ceaseth  sighing. 


SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has,  if  he  imagines  that  he  must  have 
something  more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy. — Noah  Porter. 

The  strife  for  excellence  is  the  secret  of  enjoying  labor.  A  ploughman  who 
draws  his  furrows  straight,  deep  and  clear  has  a  tranquil  pleasure  in  doing 
every  one  of  them,  and  when  the  fleld  is  finished  he  surveys  the  rippled  surface 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  are  so  constituted  as 
to  enjoy  the  labor  by  which  we  live^  sifice  most  of  us  are  compelled  to  spend 
more  than  half  of  our  waking  hours  in  that  labor,  and  it  is  generally  as  monot- 
onous as  ploughing.  To  pass  ten  hours  a  day  in  ploughing  badly  were  indeed 
a  most  unhappy  lot.  To  pass  ten  hours  a  day  in  ploughing  as  well  as  plough- 
iug  can  be  done  by  man  is  a  very  cheery  and  pleasant  thing. —  Youth^s  Compan- 
ion, 

"  No  man  should  choose  a  line  of  work  where  there  is  no  opening  for  promo- 
tion. Life  must  be  open  to  the  sky.  There  must  be  room  upstairs.'' — E.  E. 
Hale. 

At  Tranchenberg,  near  Dresden,  I  entered  the  common  school  with  the  in- 
spector, and  found  the  upper  class  at  their  reading  lesson.  The  inspector  took 
the  book;  the  children  were  reading  a  well  known  ballad  by  Goethe,  **  Der  San- 
ger,'' and  he  began  to  question  them  about  Goethe's  life.  They  answered  as  no 
children  in  a  similar  school  in  England  would  answer  about  the  life  of  Milton  or 
Walter  Scott.  Then  the  ballad  was  read,  and  the  children  were  asked  to  com- 
pare it  with  a  ballad  by  Schiller  which  they  had  been  reading  lately,  "  Der  Graf 
von  Habsburg."  They  were  asked  what  gave  to  each  of  these  ballads  its 
charm;  what  the  Middle  Age  was,  and  whence  is  the  attraction  it  has  for  us; 
what  chivalry  was,  what  the  career  of  a  minstrel,  and  so  on.  They  answered  in 
a  way  which  only  children  of  the  cultivated  class — children  who  had  had  all 
manner  of  advantageous  influences  to  mould  them — would  answer  in  England; 
and  which  led  me  to  write  in  my  note-book  the  remark  which  I  have  already 
mentioned :  the  children  humcm.  You  will  judge  whether  you  have  in  your  com- 
mon schools  a  like  soundness  of  performance  in  these  matters:  whether  you 
really  have  it  I  mean,  and  are  not  merely  said  by  patriots  and  newspapers  to 
have  it. — Matthew  Arnold. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PERCENTAGE. 

1.  Of  what  number  is  \2%  \2}i  per  cent? 

2.  What  is  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  15  ? 

3.  What  is  (he  difference  between  one  half  percent,  of  75  and  50  per  cent,  of  75. 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  shoes  that  are  sold  at  a  gain  of  37  >^  per  cent,  for  $4.  i2>i  ? 

5.  A  firm  goes  into  bankruptcy  with  but  $6,500  of  assets  to  pay  $9,100  of  in- 
debtedness.    How  much  will  Mr.  Jones  get  if  the  firm  originally  owed  him  %\  100? 

6.  How  shall  a  merchant  mark  gloves  costing  him  $1.20  per  pair  so  as  to  throw 
off  20  per  cent,  and  still  make  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  ? 

7.  If  you  receive  a  discount  of  30  per  cent,  from  the  list  price  of  goods  and 
sell  them  at  the  list  price,  what  per  cent,  do  you  gain  ? 

8.  Marked  some  goods  at  40  per  cent,  above  cost  but  sold  them  at  20  per  cent, 
less  than  the  marked  price  and  gained  $288.    What  did  the  goods  cost  ? 

9.  A  merchant  sold  two  boxes  of  soap  for  $60  each,  thus  gaining  20  per  cent, 
on  one  box  and  losing  20  per  cent,  on  the  other  box.  What  per  cent,  was  gained 
or  lost  on  the  whole? 

10.  Wholesale  hardware  houses  freguently  give  discounts  as  follows:  35  per 
cent  off  the  list  price,  then  10  per  cent,  of!,  then  5  per  cent,  of!  for  cash.  On 
goods  listed  at  %\  100,  what  is  the  difierence  between  the  hardware  merchant's 
discount  and  50  per  cent,  discount?  H.  S.  T. 


GRAMMATICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  with  a  pronoun  or  verb 

as  the  sentence  requires:  (a)  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be ;  (b) do  you 

think  it  is?  (c)  Either  one  of  them pretty;  (d)  The  audience attentive 

and  appreciative;  (e)  I  do  not  know you  mean;  (f)  The  carriage  but  not 

the  horses injured. 

2.  Write  (a)  a  sentence  having  a  substantive  clause;  (b)  a  sentence  having  an 
infinitive  with  subject;  (c)  a  complex  sentence  whose  subordinate  clause  has  an 
adverbial  infinitive;  (d)  a  sentence  having  an  adjective  clause. 

3.  Distinguish,  with  examples,  four  uses  of  wokIs  having  the  ending  ing. 

4.  Write  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  awi,  lie,  stly  down,  can,  pass. 

5.  I>efine  discourse,  sentence,  proposition,  clause. 

6.  Parse  words  in  italics:  (a)  Her*s  is  like  mine,  (b)  They  failed  to  agree  to  thai. 
(c)  For  **  Gentle  W^ilT*  to  perfect  his  genius,  he  must  needs  produce  his  'prentice 
work. 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  or  story  containing  the  following  words:  desolate,  as- 
sociation, intervals,  exterminate,  exalted,  enveloped,  refused,  despair,  tenacity, 
experience. 

8.  "He  spoke  of  this  afterwards  to  my  surprise  with  warm  interest."  Re- 
arrange the  sentence  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  showing  the  effect  of  each 
change.  H.  S.  T. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

COMPAYRE'S  PEDAGOGY. 

Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Gabriel,  Com- 
payre.  Translated,  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  an  appendix,  by  W.  H. 
Payne.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  491  pp.,  J  1.66. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,  translated  by 
Prof.  Payne,  have  watched  with  interest  for  the  appearance  of  this  book,  which 
was  announced  as  in  preparation  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  seems  to  us  the 
most  important  book  in  this  department  which  has  appeared  in  this  country 
since  the  publication 'of  Prof  Bain's  "Education  as  a  Science."  It  will  be 
much  more  readily  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  reader  than  Dr. 
Bain's  volume.  It  is  remarkably  clear  and  simple  in  statement,  and  has  the 
breadth  of  view  and  literary  quality  which  would  be  anticipated  from  the  *'  His- 
tory of  Pedagogy.**  The  author  divides  his  work  into  two  distinct  parts  —  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  first  is,  of  course,  a  study  of  applied  psy- 
chology, and,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  simplest,  clearest  and  most  practical  pre- 
sentation of  that  subject  now  accessible  to  American  students.  An  ordinary 
high  school  class  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  successfully  in  the  last  year  of  its 
course  with  any  chapter  in  this  part,  and  we  know  of  no  book^at  present  more 
suitable  to  place  in  their  hands  for  this  subject.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  con- 
tains an  ideal  treatment  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  great 
inequality  in  the  different  parts  of  the  book.  The  chapter  on  the  education  of 
the  senses,  for  example,  is  occupied  mainly  with  showing  the  need  and  value  of 
such  training,  but  fails  signally  in  presenting  such  an  analysis  of  its  elements  as 
will  fit  a  teacher  the  better  to  give  it.  The  chapter  on  "  The  Faculties  of  Re- 
flection, Judgments,  Abstraction  and  Reasoning,**  while  presenting  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  the  first  three  topics,  fails  completely  to  help  the  teacher  to 
Understand  the  reasoning  process  and  the  ways  in  which  a  proper  training  of  it 
is  to  be  sought.  These  defects  are  common  in  such  treatises,  and  it  is  useful  to 
point  them  out  because  theoretical  pedagogy  must  remain  comparatively  weak 
and  ineffectual  until  this  defect  is  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapters  on 
Attention,  Memory,  Imaginatian,  and  The  Culture  of  the  Feelings  seem  to  us 
admirable  and  exceedingly  helpful.  The  practical  pedagogy  —  the  second  part 
—  is,  of  course,  devoted  chiefly  to  methods,  with  two  chapters  on  management. 
This  part  is  especially  useful  to  American  teachers  because  it  presents  the  con- 
clusions of  European  thinkers,  among  whom  pedagogy  has  been  longer  and 
more  systematically  studied  than  among  us.  It  will,  perhaps,  strike  some  of 
our  ** new  education"  enthusiasts  that  the  author  is  extremely  conservative; 
but  those  who  are  not  partisans  of  revolution  will  be  impressed  with  the  judicial 
fairness  shown  in  the  discussion  of  controverted  points,  and  with  the  insight  and 
catholicity  of  view  pervading  the  treatise.  It  is  eminently  practical,  discussing 
in  relation  to  each  branch  the  questions  which  will  present  themselves  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  school-room,  and  oflfering  brief  solutions  which  are  founded 
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both  in  sound  theory  and  in  large  experience.  The  effect  of  the  advice  in  al- 
most every  case  will  be  to  deepen  the  teacher's  insight,  develop  reflection,  and 
afiord  a  6rm  and  sure  ground  of  action.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  both 
to  teachers  and  students,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
practically  useful  treatises  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  the  language. 


THE  OLD  NORTHWEST. 

Thb  Old  Northwest,  with  a  View  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  as  Constituted 
by  the  Royal  Charters.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  New  York:  Townsend  Mac- 
Coun.     440  pp. 

We  trust  that  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's  valuable  book  and  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Marietta  are  indications  of  awakened  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  region  north  of  the  Ohio  and  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Mississippi,  the  organization  of  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  character  and  development  of  our  nation.  To  most  readers  the  curious 
and  somewhat  intricate  story  developed  in  this  volume  will  be  almost  entirely 
new.  It  is  true,  as  Secretary  Thwaites  well  said  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Journal,  that  "the  school  histories  of  the  United  States  now  in  vogue  are 
tide-water  histories."  They  are  so  singularly  silent  regarding  the  Old  North- 
west, that  their  readers  hardly  realize  that  there  was  any  history  of  this  region 
from  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  up  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  into 
the  Union.  Yet  the  story  of  the  Northwestern  land  claims,  the  cession  of  these 
to  the  Confederation,  the  events  leading  up  to  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  this  ordinance  itself,  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  beneficent,  are 
matters  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  Dr.  Hins- 
dale directs  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  train  of  events  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  this  great  region.  It  is  not  the  romantic  adventures  of  the 
early  explorers,  nor  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  the  pioneer  settlers  which 
specially  engage  his  interest,  but  rather  the  charters,  land  policies,  land  claims, 
cessions  and  ordinances  which  led  up  to  the  present  governments.  The  story 
told  in  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  admission  of  the  Northwestern  States  into 
the  Union  with  their  present  boundaries;  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which, 
not  without  a  persistent  struggle,  led  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  them, 
and  thus  determined  at  the  opening  of  this  century  the  result  of  the  great  civil 
war;  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  and  what  gave  it  the  re- 
markable influence  it  has  had  upon  the  life  of  the  nation;  and  finally  the  grati- 
fying account  of  "  A  Century  of  Progress,**  related  all  too  briefly,  make  a  fit- 
ting conclusion  of  the  history,  and  afford  an  abundant  reason  for  its  prepara- 
tion. This  book  places  for  the  first  time  within  the  reach  of  teachers  of  Amer- 
ican history  in  the  schools  of  the  Northwest  a  connected  and  full  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  organization  and  government  of  the  region 
where  they  live,  and  as  a  source  of  information  on  this  subject,  may  be  most 
heartily  commended  to  their  attention. 
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—  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Normal 
Schools,  by  Charles  F.  King,  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  518  pp.  For  sale  in 
Madison  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.)  offers  many  ingenious  suggestions  for  teachers. 
Its  method  is  the  topical  one,  and  besides  schemes  of  topics,  lists  of  works  from 
which  information  may  be  obtained  and  chapters  of  information  on  commercial 
and  mathematical  geography  it  gives  abundant  directions  how  to  make  and 
use  maps,  molding  devices,  pictures,  railway  circulars,  diagrams,  and  so  on. 
The  author's  condemnation  of  existing  text-books  and  their  methods  is  very 
severe.  "  It  is  a  very  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  bare  facts  of  geo- 
graphy, such  as  are  contained  in  the  answers  to  nine  tenths  of  the  questions 
asked  in  nine  tenths  of  the  present  text-books  and  examinations,  are  of  any 
importance  after  they  are  memorized,"  which  is  unfortunately  too  true.  "The 
statements  herein  made  diff*er  widely  from  some  of  our  geographical  text- 
books, because  the  text-books  are  giving  traditionary  geography,  or  teach  com- 
merce from  a  different  stand-point  than  the  real  business  of  the  present  day;*'  a 
serious  charge  and  again  too  true.  He  favors  dispensing  with  text-books,  which 
would  result  too  often  in  hap-hazard  work.  He  would  give  six  years  to  the 
study,  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  seems  to  us  twice  too  much  time. 
But  his  book  will  help  any  intelligent  teacher  of  geography  very  much. 

GcETHE*s  ToRQUATO  Tasso,  edited  by  Calvin  Thomas,  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  181  pp.)  has  been  edited  not  for  beginners  in  German,  but  for  students 
of  German  literature.  The  notes  are  therefore  not  grammatical  to  any  g^reat 
extent,  but  directed  rather  to  helping  the  student  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  play,  of  which  Goethe  said,  "It  is  bone  of  my 
bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  and  the  significance  of  different  passages  thus  in- 
terpreted.    To  this  end  the  admirable  introduction  is  an  important  contribution. 

—  Deutsche  Novelletten-Bibliothek,  Band  II.,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern- 
hardt, (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  152  pp.)  contains  six  charming  short  sto- 
ries by  German  authors  of  distinction,  edited  with  notes  for  English  readers  — 
a  very  attractive  reading  book  for  beginners  in  the  language. —  TRiGUMERBiEN, 
MiGRCHEN  VON  Richard  Leander,  selected,  edited  and  annotated  by  Al- 
phonse  N.  Van  .Daell,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  103  pp.)  meets  the  wants  of  still 
younger  readers.  There  is  a  grace  and  charm  about  these  simple  tales  which 
will  make  them  favorites,  and  the  German  in  which  they  are  written  is  very 
simple  and  easy.— German  at  Sight,  by  E.  H.  Babbitt,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
29  pp.)  is  a  brief  syllabus  to  Sheldon's,  Whitney's,  and  Brandt's  Grammars, 
with  short  exercises  for  sight  translation  prepared  with  notes.— Heine's  Dib 
Hartzreise,  (82  pp.,  25  cts.)  is  the  latest  issue  in  Charles  H.  Kilbom's  **  Select 
German  Texts."  German  teachers  will  be  glad  to  obtain  in  cheap  form  such 
classics  as  appear  in  this  series. 

—  Excellent  Quotations  for  Home  and  School,  by  Julia  B.  Hoitt, 
(Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  329  pp.  For  sale  in  Madison  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.) 
has  improved  upon  ordinary  manuals  of  this  sort  by  classifying  the  quotations 
under  the  following  suggestive  heads:    Guides  to  Conduct;  Glimpses  of  Na- 
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ture;  Patriotic  Selections;  Biographical  Eulogies  (a  novel  and  very  useful  sec- 
tion); Recitations  for  Younger  Pupils  and  Proverbs.  The  extracts  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  chosen,  and  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  we  believe  the  manual  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

—  First  Lessons  in  English,  for  use  in  Intermediate  Grades,  by  Alfred  H. 
Welsh  (Chicago:  John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.;  205  pp.,  42c.)  reduces  to  two  books 
the  language  work  of  the  schools.  It  is  inductive  in  plan,  presents  only  one 
subject  at  a  time,  offers  an  abundance  of  exercises,  and  endeavors  to  make  the 
pupils  think  rather  than  memorize.  Its  scope  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  say- 
ings that  it  teaches  etymology,  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  punctuation.  It 
seems  to  us  adapted  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  grade  of  work  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

—  Word  Lists,  containing  all  the  words  used  in  the  New  National  Readers. 
A-  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  64  pp. 

—  Very  attractive  in  form  and  matter  is  The  Musician's  Calendar,  issued 
by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  The  selections  of  verse,  and  the  events  are,  of  course, 
related  to  music,  and  are  very  appropriate. 

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  For  teachers  of  readinir  and  literature  Hou^Titon,  Mi$i%n  A  Co.' 8  lUiiBtraUd  Catalogue 
is  a  very  useful  pampblet  and  the  publishers  will  send  a  copy  free  to  any  address  on  ap- 
plication. It  is  ezoeedlnfirly  attractive  and  contains  forty-two  portraits  of  prominent 
American  authors,  to  see  whose  faces  in  these  excellent  cuts  increases  much  one's  inter- 
est in  their  productions.  Send  for  it.  The  larflre  array  of  writers  for  the  Atlantic  found 
Id  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  literary  character  this  monthly  is  clearly  the  foremost  in 
America,  and  the  January  number  sustains  its  reputation.  No  more  delifirhtful  story 
than  Mr.  Hardy's  Passe  Rose  has  appeared  in  years.  We  have  space  only  to  mention 
farther  Aldrich's  strikin^r  poem.  Alec  Yeaton's  Son;  Palm  Sunday  in  Pueblo  de  los  An- 
geles; Washingrton  Great  Campaiern  of  1776;  Studies  in  Factory  Life;  and  The  Athletic 
Problem  in  Education.    See  prospectus  on  another  pagre. 

— AraongranDounoemetsof  new  books  we  note  as  of  especial  interest  Montgomery's 
Ijeadlng  Facts  of  French  History,  (Ginn  &  Co.)  which  will  be  a  companion  to  the  author's 
valuable  Leadingr  Facts  of  Bngrlish  History,  and  fill  a  need  longr  felt.  The  same  publishers 
will  add  Tom  Broion  at  Rugby  to  their  classics  for  children,  and  also  soon  have  ready  A 
Header  in  Botany,  a  collection  of  interestingr  articles,  and  OuJtlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany 
for  teachers  and  mothers  studying  with  their  children.  A  revised  edition  of  Allen  and 
Oreenough's  Latin  Gfram mar  will  also  appear  immediately.— A mongr  the  announcements 
of  B.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  we  note  especially  an  American  History,  by  Miss  Sheldon,  after  the 
general  plan  of  her  General  History.  Thougrh  desigrned  for  youngrer  readers  than  that 
book  its  essential  principle  is  followed,  to  make  each  pupil  do  his  own  seeing  and  think- 
ing. 

—The  unique  eCTect  of  the  illustrations  to  the  article  on  Japanese  Art  Symbols  In  the 
January  Seribner^s  will  attract  attention  at  once.  Strikingly  successful  also  are  the  en- 
gravings accompanying  the  interesting  paper  on  Castle  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Rail- 
way Management,  relating  to  organization,  section  work,  switching,  etc.,  is  of  interest 
to  all  who  ever  travel. 

—  Mr.  K.  R.  Shaw's  account,  in  the  Jannary  Popular  Science  Mimthly,  of  how  he  made 
geometry  a  pleasure  to  his  pupils  by  using  Spencer's  *'Inventional  Geometry,"  will  es- 
pecially interest  teachers.  An  article  on  House  Drainage,  on  the  Guiding  Needle  on 
Iron  Ships,  and  Science  and  its  Accusers,  distinguishing  science,  which  is  truth  system- 
atized and  which  it  is  idle  to  assail,  from  pet  theories  of  individuals,  are  especially  note- 
worthy. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— The  list  of  free  high  schools  of  one  that  the  work  of  improving  our 
Wisconsin  lately  prepared  in  the  State  schools  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  It 
Superintendent's  office  numbers  one  takes  about  one  term  for  a  Superin- 
hundred  and  fifty.  Last  year  the  num-  tendent  to  learn  how  to  do  his  work 
ber  was  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  well,  and  usually  he  has  but  one  term 
high  school  at  Bay  View  is  dropped  more  in  which  to  put  in  practice  what 
from  the  list  because  the  district  is  now  he  has  learned.  Such  a  system,  how- 
annexed  to  the  Milwaukee  schools,  and  ever  economical  it  may  be  in  appear- 
eleven  new  schools  are  added,  viz. :  at  ance,  is  in  reality  enormously  expens- 
Ahnapee,    Almond,     Bayfield,     Cam-  ive. 

bridge    Chetek,   Florence,   Oakwood,  _  Superintendent  Anderson,  of  Mil- 

Rhme  ander,    Rice    Lake,    Washburn  ^^^kee,  has  prepared,  and  the  School 

and  Waterioo.  g^^^^  ^^  published,  a  little  Manual  o! 

—This  does  not  include  all  the  high  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Grammar 

schools  o*  the  state— indeed  some  of  and  Composition.     The  leading  idea 

the  most  important  are  not  found  on  of  the  pamphlet  is  indicated  by  the  ti- 

thislist.    The  following  occur  to  us  as  tie,   viz.:  to  bring  grammar  teaching 

wanting  from  the  list:    Milwaukee,  La  and  composition  into  such  vital  relation 

Crosse,  Marinette,  Manitowoc,  Menom  that  the  former  shall  prepare  for  the 

inie,   Waukesha,    Barron,   and  two  of  latter,  and  the  latter  support  and  con- 

the  high  schools  at  Eau  Claire.  firm  the  teachings  of  the  former.    This 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  National  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  su- 
Education  Association  will  be  held  at  perintendent  as  expressed  in  the  article 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  16-19,  inclusive,  published  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Satisfactory  arrangements  for  accom-  Journal  and  is  clearly  sound  doctrine, 
modation  and  transportation  have  been  The  work  as  outlined  runs  through  the 
made,  and  the  people  of  Nashville  are  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
enthusiastic  over  the  arrangement,  and  an<l  by  way  of  composition  calls  for  re- 
make liberal  contributions  for  the  oc-  productions,  paraphrases,  develop- 
casion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  meeting  ments,  and  original  productions.  It 
will  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  cause  of  aims  also  at  such  presentation  of  the 
education  in  the  South.  work  as  shall  develop  in  the  pupils  the 

-There  are  sixty-eight  counties  in  ^"^^^  ^"^  ^^^'^  ^^  selfcriticism.     It 

this  state  and  seventy  county  superin-  ^^"    ^^^^^^   ^^   questioned  that   this 

tendents,  Rock  and  Dane  counties  be-  "movement  is  an  important  step  in  ad- 

ing  each  divided  into  two  superintend-  ^^"^®  '"  ^^^  teaching  of   English  in 

ent  districts.    The  list  of  changes  in  M^^^ukee.     It  seems  not  unlikely  that 

the  superintendency  which    we   pub-  ^''Perience  may  show  the  possibility  of 

lished  last  month  contains  thirty-one  accomplishing  the  work  in  less  than 

names.    Thus  nearly  half  the  superin-  ^^^^  y^**"^* 

tendents  are  changed,  and  this  happens  — The  course  of  free  historical  lec- 

everv  two  years,  the  changes  usually  tures   given    in    Madison    last    winter 

being  rather  over  than  under  one  half,  proved  so  successful  that  a  new  course 

With  such  constant  upheavals  to  con-  is  offered  this  year  consisting  of  the 

tend  against  it  will  be  apparent  to  any  following    six  lectures.      F'ebruary    5, 
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Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  on  The  Topo-  made  for  teaching  in  Elementary  Sci- 

graphy  of  the  Great  West;   Feb.    12,  ence  in  the  lower  grades,  according  to 

Prof.  J.   D.  Buller  on  The  Exploring  the  plan  recommended  and    adopted 

Expeditions;  F*eb.  19,  Sec*y  Thwaites  by  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association 

on    the    Movements    along    Southern  a  year  ago  last  summer. 

Routes;  March  5^  A.  O.  Wright  on  The  —Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  of  Bos- 

Formalion  of  the  West  into  States  and  ton  have  issued  in  a  little  pamphlet 

Territories;  March  12,  Prof.  J.  B.  Park  Mrs.  Allen's  article,  published  in  the 

inson    on    The    Story    of    California;  November  number  of  the  Journal,  on 

March    19,   Prof.   E.  A.  Birjje  on  The  "My     Success    m    Introducing    Good 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Great  West.  Reading  in  a  Country  School."     It  not 

Courses  of  this  sort,  now   known  as  only  calls  attention  to  some  excellent 

•'The  Old  South  Work,"  are  projected  primary  books  of  which  they  are  the 

also  in  a  large  number  of  cities  at  the  publishers,  but  also  describes  a  state  of 

east  and  the  west.     They   betoken  a  things,  which,  deplorable  as  it  is,  may 

revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  this  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

country.  _  ^^  ^^e  State  Examination  for  teach- 

—  The  large  new  a>sembly  room  of  ^^^.  certificates  held  in  Madison.  Dec. 
the  Madison  high  school  has  been  well  27-30.  the  following  were  granted  limit- 
filled  during  the  past  term,  the  enroll-  ^^  certificates:  W.  D.  Gibson.  Apple- 
ment  of  the  school  having  reached  al-  ^^^.^  ^  j^  Thomas,  Chetek;  E.  W. 
most  to  three  hundred.  It  seems  cer-  v^^lker.  Black  Earth.  The  following 
tain  that  next  year  will  see  the  school  received  the  life  certificate:  H.  B.  Lathe, 
again  overflowing.  This  growth  is  ^^^^i  q^^^^.^  y  p.  Logue,  Richland 
very  encouraging.  The  school  gave  a  Center;  C.  E.  Patzer,  Watertown;  F. 
series  of  entertainments  during  the  past  ^v.  Barker,  Galesville;  W.  L.  Morrison, 
term,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  go  piorence. 
to  building  up  a  school  library,  —The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 

— The  address  of  Sup't  L.  D.  Rob-  National  Association  at  San  Francisco 
erts,  of  Shawano  county,  should  be  has  appeared  in  good  season  and  is  but 
Shawano  instead  of  Wittenberg,  as  little  smaller  than  the  volume  of  the 
printed  in  the  December  Journal,  year  preceding.  The  treasurer's  re- 
Two  other  corrections  may  be  added  port  shows  that  at  Chicago  9, 396^4  an- 
te this.  In  the  "  News  and  Notes"  the  nual  members  were  enrolled,  and  the 
name  of  the  Superintendent  of  Wash-  total  income  of  that  year  was  $19,599.41. 
ington  county  was  properly  written  The  expense  of  printing  and  distribut- 
Leins,  but  printed  Lewis.  Sup't  Leins  ingthe  proceedings  of  that  meeting  was 
scored  a  great  victory,  being  re-elected  $5,144.30;  there  was  added  to  the  per- 
as  an  independent  candidate  over  the  manent  fund  of  the  Association  $11,100. 
regular  nominee.  In  the  item  regard-  The  permanent  fund  of  the  Association 
ing  the  Nineteenth  District  school.  Mil-  is  now  $15,675.  It  seems  to  us  as  a  mis- 
waukee,  the  name  of  the  principal  take  that  in  the  contents  in  the  begin- 
should  have  been  prmted  Mr.  D.  H.  ning  of  the  volume  the  titles  of  the 
Schuler.  papers  are  not  printed  in  the  order  in 

—  The  public  schools    of  Jefferson  which  they  occur  in  the  volume,  under 

have  just  issued  in  neat  pamphlet  form  the  department  headings.    The  alpha- 
a  Manual  of  the  Course  of  Study  for   betic  index  at  the  close  does  not  take 

the  teachers.      Excellent  provision  is  the  place  of  this,  which  furnishes  at  a 
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glance  an  indication  of  what  the  volume  county  at  Hillsborough,  Dec.  21.  A 
contains — important  in  so  large  and  mis-  joint  county  institute  is  to  be  held  at 
cellaneous  a  book.  At  San  Francisco  Muscoda  on  the  26th  inst.  for  the  teach- 
some  four  thousand  Californians  were  ers  of  Richland,  Grant,  Iowa  and  other 
enrolled,  45  from  Arizona,  134  from  Ne-  counties.  The  Sauk  County  Associa- 
vada,  205  from  Oregon,  125  from  Utah,  lion  held  a  profitable  meeting  last 
28  from  Washington.  Thus  the  Pacific  month.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
coast  was  well  represented.  There  were  that  brief  sessions  held  Friday  and  Sat- 
also  present  from  Briti.sh  Columbia  8,  urday  of  some  week  while  the  schools 
Manitoba  4,  Ontario  7,  Quebec  i,  Sand-  are  in  session  are  very  helpful  and  in- 
wich  Islands  8,  England  5,  Finland  i,    spiring. 

India  i.  The  total  enrollment  was  more  — Supt.  Addie  Neflf,  of  Clark  county, 
than  seven  thousand.  urges  in  her  report  that  more  attention 

—The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  be  paid  to  the  school  houses,  to  light. 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  heat  and  ventilate  them  properly,  and 
National  Educational  Association  will  that  money  for  apparatus  be  spent  for 
take  place  at  Washington,  March  6,  7  useful  rather  than  expensive  pieces, 
and  8.  Ten  towns  in  his  county  have  complied 

—The  course  of  study  and  regula-  with  the  new  library  law. 
tions  of  the  high  school  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  —The  State  Treasurer  reports  that 
have  just  been  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of  12,854,369.99  was  raised  by  school  dis- 
twenty  pages.  Lessons  in  Elementary  tricts,  towns  and  counties  for  school 
Science  are  provided  from  the  second  purposes  during  the  year  1887,  and  there 
grade  to  the  high  school.  Hooker's  was  also  paid  by  the  State  for  schools, 
Child's  Book  of  Nature  forming  the  normal  schools  and  University  |i,o77,- 
earlier  part  of  the  course.  The  gradu-  832.72,  making  a  total  for  educational 
ates'  calendar  at  the  close  is  of  consid-  purposes  of  $3,932,202.72  expended  for 
erable  interest    It  shows  161  graduates,   education.    This  is  a  princely  sum,  and 

of  whom  156  have  completed  the  course  ^''^''t^  ^"'/^'^'^r  ^?^/Ilf  ^*^^"f  °?  ^^5 

^     ^,  .     .     ,  ...  work  and  the  faith  of  the  people  m  it. 

under  the  present  pnnapal— a  stnkmg  Xo  make  this  money  as  productive  as 

illustration  of  the  value  of  permanence  possible  in  valuable  results  to  the  com- 

in  such  a  situation.    While  the  gradu-  munities  and  the  commonwealth  is  the 

ates  are  found  from  New  York  to  San  ^o^k  intrusted  to  the  teachers  and  su- 

^        .  .  ^  .  permtendents  of  Wisconsin. 

Francisco,  yet  the  greater  part  of  them  =^r? • — ^-r. rr^ » 

are  in  Wisconsin,  and  one  half  in  Fort  ^.ny  person  can  play  the  piano 

.,,  .  ^.      '  .       .      „r        .     .      AND  ORGAN  WITHOUT   A  TEACHER, 

Atkinson.     Thus  even  m  the  West  it  is   by  usingr  Soper's  instantaneous  Guide  to 

proved  that  a  good  high  school  is  a  good  fcriu';reXd.''°Se''n'S'?Sr"l^ro'f 

investment  for  the  community  in  which  testimonials  free.     Address   The   Dorcas 

.^  .    ,        ^    .  ,       1   ....   11.  Magrazlne,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 

It  is  located,  giving  back  to  it  intelligent  

citizens  in  all  walks  of  life.  ,   ,  „  ™*^  dorcas  magazine 

.    ^       ,        ,   .     ^.     ^  1    ,j  *8  full  of  useful  Information  on  Woman's 

—  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at   Handiwork:  Knittingr,  Crotohet-work,  Em- 

Nf»\jL'  HnUff^in  PalnmRf  rniintv  n*»n  t  proidery.  Art  Needlework,  and  other  house- 
iNe\*  rioisiem,  i^aiumei  county,  uec.  7    hold  topics  of  practical  character.    Every 

and  8,  at  which  68  out  ot  78  teachers  ot   ^^y  should  subscribe  for  it.    Price  60c.  a 
,  '  ,      year.     Address  The  Dorcas  Maipaxine,  19 

the  county  were  present,  and  were  much   Park  Place,  New  York. 

interested.    Occurring  while  the  schools    ^**^    BUCKEYE  BELL  rOUMORY 
are  in  session  such  an  institute  is  felt  to   i^B\  Ben.  ofPure  copper  Ind  Tin  for  chulchi 
be  of  immediate  practical  valu-.      A  ^^^^^llS^l^^.^^^^^JJlSlillSl^ll^vl^'^ 
similar  institute  was  held  in   Vernon   ^S^^  VANDUZEN&TIFT,Cinelnaafi,0 
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PROMOTING  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  ON  '*  FORCES  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE   DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  PROPAGATION  OF  A  BETTER   EDUCATIONAL 

SENTIMENT." 

[Read  at  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  28,  1888.] 

THERE  IS  A  GOOD   INTEREST. 

From  the  subject  of  this  report,  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  association  a  proper  school  sentiment  is  to  be  gener- 
ated by  some  sort  of  stimulation  from  without  or  above.     Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  judgment  of  your  committee.     We  believe  that  a 
healthy  spirit  highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  common  school  education 
already  prevails  among  the  people  of  Wisconsin.     In  many  communi- 
ties, the  school  is  looked  upon  with  even  more  £aLVor  than  it  deserves. 
The  average  citizen  has  fallen  into  a  habit  of  regarding  the  public  school 
as  a  conventional  part  of  the  social  organization ;  he  readily  assents  to 
the  sometimes  over-boastful  words  of  praise  which  are  so  often  spoken 
of  the  American  common  school  in  the  abstract;  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  our  system  of  popular  education  cause  him  to  feel  a  laudable  pride 
somewhat  akin  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.     All  this  is  well;  and  it 
is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  highly  praiseworthy  sentiment  which 
ought  to  be  cherished  because  it  presents  the  most  available  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  intelligent  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  work  of  the  school.     But  the  attitude  of  this  same  aver- 
age citizen  toward  the  common  school  in  the  concrete — the  one  at  the 
four  comers  in  his  own  district  —  is  that  of  passive  friendliness  and  good- 
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will,  not  to  say  apathy,  rather  than  of  active  zeal  and  personal  interest. 
In  this  report,  your  committee  assumes,  i.  That  there  already  exists 
a  wholesome  educational  sentiment  among  the  people,  which  needs  only 
to  be  directed  toward  definite  ends  and  aims  to  become  productive  of 
more  and  better  results  than  the  common  school  has  yet  attained. 
2.  That  in  bringing  this  general  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  as  an  ideal  into  more  fruitful  relation  to  the  school  as  a  practi- 
cal, working  instrumentality,  any  changes  that  may  be  necessary  in  the 
machinery  of  the  system  must  be  of  such  kind  as  to  enlist  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  people  who  stand  nearest  the  schools.  3.  That  the  people 
generally  will  be  found  willing  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  educators, 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  well- matured  plans  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools  which  may  be  judiciously  presented  and  are  seen  to 
be  reasonable  and  practical. 

THE  FARMERS*    INSTITUTES. 

Among  the  forces  available  for  the  development  and  propagation  of  a 
better  educational  sentiment,  we  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  Co  operation  in  the  work  of  Farmers^  Institutes.  Incidental  op- 
portunity is  frequently  afforded  to  school  men  at  these  meetings  to  dis- 
seminate wholesome  doctrine  pertaining  to  practical  school  matters. 
The  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  science  and  philosophy  of  education,  or 
a  lecture  upon  a  professional  or  scholastic  subject,  unless  prepared  by  a 
master  mind  and  presented  with  consummate  skill,  would  be  a  lavish 
waste  of  energy.  Subjects  easily  within  the  grasp  of  practical  hard- 
working men,  and  which  appeal  directly  to  their  natural  desire  to  get 
the  most  for  the  money  invested  in  the  school  are  by  far  the  most  fitting 
for  the  farmers'  institute.  When  a  farmer  has  become  convinced  that 
a  twenty- dollar  cow  is  too  cheap  to  meet  the  conditions  of  wise  economy, 
he  is  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  told  that  so,  too,  is  the  twenty- 
dollar  teacher.  The  practical  advantages  of  properly  housing  cattle 
may  suggest  the  importance  of  proper  hygienic  conditions  in  the  ph3rsi- 
cal  environment  of  children;  corn  culture  and  child  culture  are  not  so 
dissimilar  as  at  first  thoui^ht  they  seem  to  many  a  farmer;  valid  reasons 
for  the  use  and  care  of  farm  machinery  need  but  little  modification  to 
make  them  apply  in  a  plea  for  well-equipped  school  rooms;  the  gain 
that  comes  from  systematic  effort  in  the  husbanding  of  dairy  products 
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has  its  counterpart,  ten-fold  intensified,  in  the  organization  of  the  schook 
of  a  county. 

As  a  rule,  educational  topics  at  farmers'  institutes  can  be  handled  best 
by  the  county  superintendent.  He  can  speak  of  matters  as  he  finds 
them  by  actual  observation,  and  so  will  waste  no  effort  in  setting  up  and 
knocking  down  men  of  straw,  nor  in  picturing  fanciful  ideals  impossible 
of  attainment;  because  of  his  closer  intercourse  with  the  people,  he 
knows  their  habit  and  attitude  of  mind  better  than  the  village  principal 
can  know  them.  Moreover,  the  hereditary  distrust  of  towns- folk  which 
characterizes  the  dweller  in  a  rural  community  prevents  his  becoming 
en  rapport  with  one  whose  work  has  to  do  only  with  the  graded  school 
in  the  village.  We  therefore  recommend  that  all  school  men,  and  es- 
pecially county  superintendents,  when  invited  to  address  farmers'  con- 
ventions, cheerfully  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  placing 
before  the  people  the  work,  the  needs  and  the  claims  of  the  school;  and 
that  they  direct  effort  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  simpler,  prac- 
tical phases  of  the  subject  good  schools^  what  they  are,  and  what  the 
people  can  do  to  make  them. 

SHORT-TERM  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

II.  The  holding  of  short-term  Tetuhers^  Institutes  during  the  school 
year.  This  is  an  agency  which  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  employed 
in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  this  committee  has  been  able 
to  obtain  reports,  it  has  proved  uniformly  successful.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  greater  demand  on  the  part  of  county  superintendents  for 
institutes  during  the  vacation  months  than  at  any  other  time,  a  season 
of  the  year  when  people  in  the  country  are  busier  than  at  any  other. 
W^re  the  institute  held  at  a  time  of  year  when  schools  are  in  session, 
the  closing  of  the  school  for  a  few  days  would  at  least  give  popular  ad- 
vertisement to  the  fact  that  the' institute  is  considered  an  important 
agency  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

In  most  of  the  counties  of  Wisconsin,  the  institute  session  of  several 
weeks'  duration  conducted  as  a  summer  school  of  academic  instruction 
IS  no  longer  a  necessary  factor  in  the  problem  of  school  economy.  A 
short  term  of  a  week,  or  even  of  two  or  three  da3rs,  held  during  term 
time,  can  be  so  managed  as  to  be  a  potent  force  in  cultivating  a  proper 
educational  sentiment  among  the  people  and  a  professional  tsprit  du 
corps  among  teachers;  and  these  seem  to  be  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
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institute  wherever  the  facilities  for  academic  training  are  so  generously- 
provided  as  they  now  are  in  the  more  populous  regions  of  our  State. 
To  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  reached  by  the  institute,  provision 
should  be  made  for  an  evening  meeting,  with  exercises  bearing  upon 
school  matters,  but  of  such  kind  as  to  interest  a  popular  audience.  Mis- 
cellaneous exercises,  contributed  in  part  at  least  by  local  talent,  are 
recommended  wherever  practicable.  In  some  localities,  an  educational 
lecture  is  the  most  available  instrumentality  to  employ  on  such  occa- 
sions; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  popular  inspiration  commensurate  with 
the  effort  expended  ever  results  from  a  strictly  professional  discussion  of 
philosophic  phases  of  education.  If  it  is  true,  as  Francis  Galton  de- 
clares, that  *'the  average  mental  grasp  even  of  what  is  called  a  well  ed- 
ucated audience  is  ludicrously  small,''  simple,  indeed,  should  be  the 
subject  matter  presented  by  him  who  would  make  a  telling  impression 
upon  a  popular  institute  audience. 

We  find  that,  in  some  counties,  most  of  the  district  boards  cheerfully 
grant  permission  to  close  the  schools  during  a  short  institute  session, 
and  in  many  cases  the  teachers  incur  no  loss  of  salary  for  the  days  the 
schools  are  thus  closed.  This  custom  is  highly  commendable.  County 
superintendents  can  do  much  to  encourage  it.  A  little  legislation  upon 
this  subject  might  not  be  amiss.  An  amendment  of  the  statute  to  au- 
thorize the  teacher  to  close  the  school  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
days  in  any  school  year  for  the  purpose  of  attending  an  institute,  and 
entitling  him  to  regular  salary  for  three  days  of  such  time,  would  doubt- 
less lead  to  the  holding  of  more  short  institutes  during  term-time.  Such 
has  been  the  effect  in  other  States  in  which  legislation  of  the  kind  here 
suggested  has  been  enacted. 

SCHOOL  VISITATION  BY    PARENTS. 

III.  Encouragement  of  school  visitation  on  the  part  of  parents.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  visiting  of  schools  by  parents  is  a  means 
by  which  to  mould  public  sentiment  or  a  direct  result  of  it;  but,  like  all 
social  forces,  it  is  both.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  average  visitor 
does  not  know  dress  parade  from  substantial  work,  that  he  wants  to  be 
amused,  and  that  his  taste  craves  only  spicy  intellectual  food.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  motives  of  the  circus  goer  actuate  the  school  visitor,  it  be- 
hooves us,  indeed,  to  look  about  for  forces  available  to  develop  higher 
educational  ideals.     But  surely  we  may  assume  that  the  judgment  of 
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most  parents  is  sufficiently  sound  to  prevent  their  being  duped  by  the 
educational  decorator. 

Besides  the  fact  that  frequent,  informal  visits  from  parents  tend  to  es- 
tablish frank  and  cordial  relations  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity, they  make  the  people  more  liberal  toward  the  school,  provided 
always,  the  intelligent  visitor  finds  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect  —  that 
his  money  is  not  being  squandered  upon  incompetent  instructors  or 
needless  appliances.  School  visitation  has  been  known  to  arouse  enough 
compasssion  for  children  compelled  to  drink  daily  from  a  stagnant  in- 
tellectual pool  to  bring  about  a  change  of  teachers. 

To  encourage  school  visitation  and  make  it  most  effective  the  notion 
that  a  school  visit  is  a  matter  of  formality  should  be  dispelled.  If  par- 
ents are  informed  of  the  order  of  daily  recitations,  and  invited  to  come, 
some  will  find  opportunity,  and  through  them  others  will  be  moved. 
The  old-time  school  entertainment — even  the  spelling  school  —  was  not 
without  some  good  results  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  school. 
Exhibits  of  pupils'  handicraft,  not  only  of  things  made  in  the  school, 
as  maps,  drawings,  manuscript  matter,  etc. ,  but  also  of  articles  for  use 
or  ornamentation  made  at  home  from  plans  suggested  by  the  teacher, 
may  properly  be  employed  as  a  means  to  the  same  end. 

EFFICIENT  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

IV.     A  uniform  Course  of  Study  for  ungraded  schools  to  be  made 
effective  by  close  supervision  of  schools  and  examination  of  pupils  by 
the  County  Superintendent.     The  introduction  of  a  uniform  and  well 
organized  aystem  of  work  in  the  ungraded  schools  we  deem  profoundly 
important  as  an  agency  by  which  to  cause  a  great  uplift  in  our  common 
schools.     Let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  topic  no  refer- 
ence is  had  to  city  schools.     The  importance  of  the  city  schools  is  rela- 
tively insignificant  compared  to  the  country  schools;  numerically,  they 
are  as  one  to  four,  on  the  basis  of  enrollment;  forces  have  been  at  work 
for  many  years  to  give  the  city  schools  as  complete  organization  as  they 
need;  the  men  who  have  heretofore  directed  the  affairs  of  this  common- 
wealth and  those  who  now  discharge  that  duty  received  their  elementary 
education  in  country  schools;  and  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  are 
likely  still  to  come  from  the  rural  communities  for  some  generations,  if 
not  for  an  indefinite  time.     The  little  schools  by  the  way- side  in  the 
woods  and  at  the  prairie  cross-roads  constitute  the  true  type  that  enters 
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into  the  concq>t  of  the  common  schools  of  Wisconsin;  and  they  deserve 
the  best  thought  of  educators,  law- makers  and  patriotic  citizens;  for  it 
is  to  them  we  must  look  for  the  devdopment  of  the  typical  American. 
The  schook  in  the  cities  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more  than  parti- 
ally Americanize  their  heterogeneous  populations. 

In  the  year  1876,  commissioners  were  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
French  governmant  for  the  purpose  of  examining  educational  methods 
and  school  systems  in  the  United  States.  In  the  report  which  they 
made  on  their  return  to  France,  they  said:  **The  characteristic  trait  of 
the  country  school  in  America  is  the  absence  of  regular  organization. 
The  courses  of  study  are  yet  in  their  incipient  stages.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity whatever  in  the  matter  or  method  of  instruction  in  the  country 
schools.  Each  teacher  makes  his  own  course  and  determines  its  dura- 
tion." In  making  these  statements,  the  commission  did  no  more  than 
to  point  out  patent  and  obtrusive  facts;  and  what  they  discovered  and 
so  forcibly  stated  twelve  years  ago  is  to-day  a  cause  of  prodigal  waste 
in  much  of  our  common  school  work. 

The  nature  of  the  replies  received  by  this  committee  from  county  su- 
perintendents in  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  adoption  and  effi- 
cient management  of  a  course  of  study  arouses  the  suspicion,  and  in  some 
instances  compels  the  conviction,  that  not  all  of  those  officers  apprehend 
the  significance  of  the  organization  of  school  work  to  which  reference 
is  had.  Some  report  that  a  course  of  study  has  been  adopted;  but 
further  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  all  they  have  attempted,  not  to  say 
accomplished,  is  a  recommendation  of  the  course  arranged  by  the  State 
Department,  and  the  furnishing  of  Manuals  to  teachers  and  officers,  to- 
gether with  some  work,  usually  not  very  definite,  undertaken  at  the 
county  institute  to  familiarize  teachers  with  the  matter  and  arrangement 
of  the  Manual.  Others  report  that  the  course  has  been  **  enforced  by 
close  supervision  and  examination,"  when,  in  fact,  all  that  is  done,  and 
all  that  is  understood  by  the  phrase  is  that,  in  the  examination  of  teach' 
ersy  a  few  questions  are  always  inserted  having  direct  reference  to  the 
plan  or  the  content  of  the  manual.  All  this  is  well  enough  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  if  a  uniform  course  is  to  be  made  effective  as  a  stimulus  to 
better  educational  sentiment  among  the  people,  it  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  schools  like  a  harness  or  a  saddle,  from  above  and  outside.  A  more 
vitalizing  method  must  be  pursued. 

The  general  misapprehension  above  noted  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
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introducing  into  this  report  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  system 
to  which  we  invite  attention,  and  which,  in  its  beneficent  influence  upon 
the  schook  and  the  educational  spirit  of  those  communities  in  which  it 
has  become  established,  deserves  to  rank  with  such  educational  forces 
as  the  teachers'  institute,  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  and  the 
movement  oi  thirty  years  ago  out  of  which  grew  the  graded  school 
system  of  our  cities.  The  main  points  in  the  plan  of  organization  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  course  of  study  for  country  and  village  schools  prepared  by 
the  State  Department,  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  matter  and  meth- 
od in  each  branch  and  for  the  successive  stages  of  school  work. 

2.  A  guide  or  outline  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  older  pupils,  set- 
ting forth  in  detail  the  minimum  of  work  by  months  or  terms  to  be  done 
by  each  division.     [See  item  (2),  §  V.  of  this  report.] 

3.  A  systematic  method  of  examining  pupils  at  stated  mtervals,  and 
of  recording  the  standing  and  progress  of  each.     This  contemplates: 

(a)  Monthly  or  Term  Examinations,  conducted  by  the  teacher,  the 
questions  being  fiimished  by  the  county  superintendent  in  sealed  en- 
velopes to  be  opened  by  a  committee  of  pupils  in  the  presence  of  the 
school,  on  the  day  of  examination.  These  papers  are  neatly  arranged 
and  filed  as  a  part  of  the  school  records.  The  fact  that  the  parent,  the 
county  superintendent  or  the  local  school  ofHcer,  when  visiting  the  school, 
may  inspect  these  papers,  is  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  teacher  and  pupils; 
and,  by  means  of  them  and  of  proper  records  the  teacher's  successor 
may  know  the  character  of  the  pupil's  former  work. 

(b)  Township  or  Central  Examinations,  conducted  annually  by  the 
county  superintendent  about  the  time  the  winter  schools  close.  A  town- 
ship, or  any  other  territory  convenient  for  grouping  from  four  or  five  to 
a  dozen  schools,  constitutes  an  examination  district;  and,  at  a  centrally 
located  school-house  in  each  of  these  great  districts,  all  the  pupils  hav- 
ing completed  the  course  assemble  for  the  central  examination;  those 
who  make  an  established  grade  are  then  admitted  to 

(c)  The  County  or  Final  Examination,  which  is  held  in  the  summer 
at  the  county  seat.  This  is  followed  by  graduating  exercises,  at  which 
common  school  diplomas  are  awarded  to  successful  candidates. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN. 

The  potency  of  such  a  system  of  organization  to  engender  a  healthy 
and  active  educational  spirit  in  a  community  is  largely  a  result  of  the 
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reflex  influence  emanating  from  the  vigor  and  vitality  which  it  infuses 
into  the  schools  themselves;  but  the  direct  effect  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are, 

(i.)  It  gives  definiteness  of  aim  to  all  the  work  of  the  school,  sys- 
tematizes the  efforts  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and,  by  emphasizing  the  im- 
portant points  in  each  study  ai>d  placing  in  proper  perspective  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  curriculum,  it  prevents  teacher  and  pupil  from  de- 
voting too  much  time  to  favorite  studies  to  the  neglect  of  others. 

(2.)  It  establishes  a  basis  of  comparison  among  schools,  and  thus 
arouses  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel;  for  every  pupil,  every  teacher  and 
every  neighborhood  is  given  opportunity  and  incentive  to  make  and 
maintain  a  good  record. 

(3.)  The  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  engenders,  besides  being  a  pow- 
erful aid  in  the  discipline  of  a  school,  keeps  the  older  pupils  in  school 
and  increases  the  attendance;  it  leads  also  to  a  more  generous  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  to  furnish  the  material  facilities  for  mak- 
ing a  successful  school. 

(4.)  It  co-ordinates  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  school  officers,  making 
of  them  a  harmonious,  organic  unit;  and  places  the  chief  school  officer 
of  the  county  in  his  proper  position  of  usefulness  — a  worker  among  the 
schools,  near  to  the  people,  to  counsel,  to  guide,  to  direct — in  short,  it 
raises  him  from  the  anomalous  condition  of  holding  an  office,  with  al- 
most none  of  the  functions  of  an  officer,  and  makes  him  a  real  superin- 
tendent with  something  to  superintend. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  actual  working  of  such  a  system  can 
be  readily  conceived  when  the  tripple  scheme  of  examinations  is  fully 
comprehended  as  a  practical  reality.  On  the  day  of  the  monthly  or 
term  examination,  every  boy  and  girl  is  full  of  expectancy,  heightened 
and  made  more  piquent  by  a  delightful  sense  of  uncertainty  as  to  just 
what  the  sealed  envelopes  from  the  county  superintendent  may  contain. 
Apathetic,  indeed,  must  be  the  parent  who  does  not  that  evening  listen 
with  interest  to  the  report  of  school  work  brought  home  by  his  children. 
Then  comes  a  day  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  school  is  closed,  and 
three  or  four  big  boys  and  girls  who  have  finished  the  course,  accom- 
panied by  their  teacher  and  probably  some  of  their  parents,  go  to  a 
neighboring  school  and  meet  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  other  pupils 
with  their  teachers  and  parents.  The  county  superintendent  is  there  to 
conduct  the  central  examination.     It  is  a  red-letter  day  for  that  neigh- 
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borbood.  The  school-house  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  examination  dis- 
trict  The  visiting  citizens  who  may  be  there  with  sons  and  daughters, 
justly  proud  of  their  achievements  and  hopeful  of  their  further  success, 
are  in  the  very  best  mood  to  be  impressed  by  anything  the  superinten- 
dent may  find  opportunity  to  say;  they  see  the  inside  of  a  school- house 
other  than  their  own;  they  meet  a  half-dozen  teachers;  the  social  fea- 
tures of  the  occasion  are  by  no  means  unimportant;  at  dinner  time,  the 
meeting  is  "  better  than  a  picnic;''  all  that  occurs  is  recounted  next  day 
in  every  home  represented.  After  this,  a  few  more  weeks  of  review  for 
those  who  can  remain  in  school,  or  of  farm-work  with  reviews  in  the 
spare  moments  for  most,  and  at  the  county  seat  are  brought  together 
fifty,  eighty,  a  hundred  it  may  be,  or  more,  of  the  ablest  pupils  from  all 
the  ungraded  schools  in  the  county  for  final  examination  and  gradua- 
tion. Their  friends  are  there,  of  course;  many  of  their  teachers  are 
there;  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  evening;  it  is  an  educational  gala 
day;  attention  is  focused  upon  the  common  school.  Think  of  it,  good 
friends,  you  who  find  it  necessary  to  hire  a  hall  for  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises of  a  meagre  half-dozen  high  school  students!  Is  there  not  here 
a  mighty  lorce ''available  for  the  development  and  propagation  of  a 
better  educational  sentiment**  ? 

THE  PLAN  APPROVED  BY   EXPERIENCE. 

Is  the  above  an  imaginary  picture,  a  chimerical  scheme  conceived  in 
the  brain  of  a  mere  theorist  ?     Let  facts  answer.     In  collecting  material 
for  this  report,  extensive  correspondence  was  had  with  superintendents 
in  this  and  other  States.     Without  attempting  to  give  a  history  of  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  this  plan  of  organization,  suffice  it  to  state  that 
within  the  past  eight  years  the  trend  of  opinion  and  practice  among  the 
ablest  men  who  have  had  to  do  with  country  schoob  has  been  toward 
such  organization.     Wherever  it  has  had  favorable  opportunity  to  de- 
velop, State  and  County  superintendents  commend  it  highly.     Eight 
years  ago,  it  was  merely  an  experiment  being  tested  in  a  few  counties; 
but  the  experimental  stage  is  past.     In  Illinois,  83  of  the  102  counties 
are  organized,  in  Nebraska  60,  Indiana  50,  Kansas  42,  Iowa  over  40; 
also  several  counties  in  Dakota,  Colorado  and  Oregon,  a  few  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  one  in  New  Jersey.     More 
or  less  definite  action  to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward  the  system  has 
been  taken  in  a  few  counties  of  our  own  State. 
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The  actual  results  attained  under  this  system,  and  traceable  to  it  as 
primary  cause,  are  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Supt.  Geo,  R.  Shawhan,  of 
Champaign  County,  Illinois,  that  an  extract  from  his  letter  b  here  in- 
serted. He  says:  ''  I  began  this  work  in  i883,under  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances; it  has  gone  on  for  five  years  with  the  following  results: 

I  St.  Our  schools  nearly  all  begin  in  September.  Three  fourths  of 
them  this  year  began  on  the  first  Monday  of  September.  Such  a  things 
was  almost  unknown  before  this  organization  was  instituted. 

2d.  The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  now  engaged  for  the 
school  year,  which  averages  in  the  231  schools  of  this  county  nearly 
eight  months. 

3d.  In  many  schools,  the  same  teacher  is  retained  from  year  to 
year;  we  have  teachers  away  off  in  the  country  who  have  been  in  the 
same  school  from  two  to-  five  years. 

4th.  The  average  wages  has  increased  from  about  $30  to  nearly  $45; 
we  have  some  country  teachers  getting  $60. 

5th.  A  much  larger  number  of  our  teachers  than  formerly  are  men. 
I  call  this  a  good  sign,  not  because  women  can't  teach,  but  because  the 
people  now  do  not  want  to  put  litde  girls  in  charge  of  their  schools. 
Of  those  now  teaching  in  this  county,  102  are  men,  1 10  women ;  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  there  were  hardly  any  men. 

6th.  I  have  more  calls  from  directors  each  year  for  good  teachers 
now  than  I  can  fill.  Many  times  I  ask,  *'  What  will  you  pay  ? '  The 
reply  is,  *  We  want  a  good  teacher,  and  don't  care  for  money,  we  have 
plenty  of  it.     Send  us  a  teacher.' 

7th.  Nearly  every  boy  of  suitable  age  in  Champaign  county  studies 
grammar.  When  I  began  with  the  Course  of  Study,  I  found  only  a 
few  pursuing  that  branch. 

8th.  Our  country  schoob  have  been  gaining  each  year  in  the  average 
attendance  since  1884.  Last  year  we  gained  13,000  days  over  the  year 
before,  but  enrolled  no  more;  this  was  done  in  spite  of  epidemics  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps  and  diphtheria  which  swept  our  county 
in  a  way  unknown  before;  our  graded  schools  lost  11,000  days  from  the 
year  before.  Since  we  began  work  under  this  system,  we  have  added 
to  the  average  attendance  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  make  nearly  a 
month  for  each  child  enrolled.     Thb  is  clear  gain. 

9th.  Compared  with  former  years,  only  a  few  boys  are  kept  out  to 
husk  corn.     Everywhere  I  find  father  and  mother  planning  to  send 
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John  to  school  as  much  as  possible.  In  every  school  this  fall  I  find 
large  boys  who,  in  former  days,  would  have  remained  at  home  until 
Christmas;  their  older  brothers  in  years  past  hunted  rabbits  all  winter. 
This  may  seem  funny,  but  an  immense  loss  in  school  attendance  form- 
erly came  from  hunting. 

loth.     To  sum  it  all  up,  I  will  say  that  from  being  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  offices  that  ever  a  man  found  himself  in,  the  county  super- 
intendency  has  become  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and«  attractive  to  one 
whose  heart  and  life  are  in  the  work.     Formerly,  I  was  an  interloper,  a 
meddler,  one  who  went  to  the  school-house  looked  upon  as  a  spy  and 
a  &ult- finder;  the  people  said  to  the  teacher,  'Don't  mind  him;  do  the 
best  you  can;  he  has  just  so  much  to  say  at  any  rate.'     The  superin- 
tendent was  gotten  rid  of  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible.  Now,  all  is  dif- 
ferent. Heis  wanted;  the  teacher  has  questions;  the  children  have  question; 
the  people  have  questions ;  we  are  all  working  together  for  the  same  end.  Is 
this  the  cultivation  of  a  better  sentiment  ?     Do  the  results  show  it,  Brother 
Gillan  ?  Why  should  a  regular,  systematic  course  of  instruction,  carefully 
followed,  be  good  in  all  schools  but  the  country  schools?  " 

Testimony  even  more  emphatic  than  the  foregoing  might  easily  be 
adduced  to  show  the  outcome  of  the  plan  with  reference  to  its  effect  as 
a  promoter  of  public  interest  in  school  matters;  but  the  above  extract 
is  feiirly  indicative  of  the  uplift  which  this  lever  makes  possible. 

THE  OBJECTIONS. 

What  are  the  objections  ?  Those  who  have  opposed  the  plan  wherev- 
er introduced  are  found  in  one  of  four  classes:  (i)  County  superinten- 
dents who  fear  that,  by  attempting  it,  they  will  incur  a  great  amount  of 
additional  labor.  (2)  The  people  in  rural  communities  who  are  averse 
to  whatever  seems  novel,  new-fangled  and  out  of  the  common  order  of 
present  methods.  (3)  The  educational  transcendentalist,  and,  (4),  his 
complement,  the  chronic  croaker.  The  objections  raised  by  the  first 
two  of  these  classes,  and  possibly  the  third,  are  worthy  of  respectful 
consideration. 

As  to  county  superintendents  who  may  seek  first  their  own  ease,  as- 
suming that  the  smallness  of  the  salary  attaching  to  the  office  justifies 
one  who  accepts  it  in  rendering  less  than  his  best  service,  it  might  as 
wdl  be  confessed  that  the  proposed  system  under  such  an  officer  could 
hardly  be  inaugurated,  to  say  nothing  of  its  after-management.     None 
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but  those  who  are  brave  enough  to  do  hard  work  should  undertake  it 
But  superintendents  to  whom  it  is  a  problem  of  paramount  importance 
in  what  channel  to  direct  their  energy  in  order  to  make  it  most  effective 
for  the  good  of  the  schools,  will  find  on  trial  that  gradation  of  the  country 
schools,  and  close  supervision  of  the  same,  can  be  accomplished  without 
much  more  labor  than  they  now  perform.  At  the  central  examination, 
a  number  of  teachers  are  present  to  assist  in  the  work;  the  same  also  is 
true  at  the  county  examinations,  and  these  come  but  once  a  year.  Much 
directive  energy  now  expended  in  other  less  effective  labor  may  be  uti- 
lized for  this.  Moreover,  the  outcome  of  such  work  among  and  for  the 
people,  wherever  it  is  faithfully  tried,  cultivates  a  more  liberal  concept 
of  the  superintendent's  office  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  his  service. 

The  second  class  of  objectors,  the  people  who  are  suspicious  of  in- 
novations, are  guided  by  a  spirit  of  wise  conservatism,  although  to  the 
enthusiastic  reformer,  they  sometimes  seem  over-cautious.  But,  in  any 
community  where  there  is  manifest  a  disposition  actively  to  oppose  the 
plan,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  inaugurate  it,  even  if  there  were 
legal  authority  to  do^so;  such  districts  should  at  first  be  simply  let  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  county  superintendent  finds  a  teacher 
desirous  of  following  the  course,  and  the  people,  though  indifferent,  yet 
willing  to  have  the  experiment  tried,  there  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  such  schools  may  be  organized  into  examination  districts;  the  oth- 
ers will  join  in  good  time;  but  all  appearance  of  pushing  the  system 
upon  the  district  from  above  by  any  central  authority,  whether  State  or 
county,  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

The  transcendentalist  objects  on  the  e^round  that,  by  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system,  school  work  will  be  reduced  to  mechanical  processes 
and  lifeless  routine.  To  him,  uniformity,  system,  supervision,  method, 
are  but  the  four  wheels  of  a  monstrous  Juggernaut  under  which  individu- 
ality, spontaneity,  freedom  and  vitality  are  crushed  down  to  a  dead  level, 
and  the  very  thought  of  examination  is  worse  than  a  nightmare.  He 
dreams  of  a  time  in  the  dim  future  when  every  school  shall  be  taught 
by  a  teacher  whom  the  truth  has  made  free,  and  who  is  therefore  a  law 
unto  himself,  but  loftily  ignores  all  ordinary  means  and  eflorts  which 
promise  an  outcome  less  exalted  than  his  perfect  ideal.  But  during  the 
few  million  years  that  must  elapse  before  a  Pestalozzi  can  be  placed  in 
every  school  room,  practical  educators  will  look  with  favor  upon  all  good 
working  plans  which  aim  at  the  attaihable  and  give  fair  promise  of  de- 
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siiable  results.  Our  school  system  has  been  sufTering  for  some  years 
from  too  much  mechanical  organization  at  one  end  and  too  little  at  the 
other.  Because  the  graded  system  in  the  city,  under  the  management 
of  "the  machine  man "  who  runs  a  tread-mill  of  his  own  making,  has 
sometimes  tended  to  degenerate  into  rigid  routine,  formality  and  mar- 
dnetism — a  complex  structure  of  rules,  reports,  per  cents,  and  averages, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  an  organization  of  country  schools 
will  evolve  the  same  characteristics;  for  the  life  of  a  rural  community 
does  not  present  conditions  so  favorable  for  the  growth  of  these  ab- 
normal features  as  that  of  a  city.  Besides  the  experience  of  the  past 
half  century  in  developing  the  jg^raded  school  is  a  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  this  generation;  and  surely  this  body  of  experimental  knowledge 
ought  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  cruder  mistakes  of  the  earlier  or- 
ganizer. 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

V.  The  Press.  This  is  another  mighty  and  available  force  to  be 
utilized  by  the  educator.  Educational  columns  in  newspapers,  when 
well  edited,  are  to  be  commended.  The  one  who  edits  such  a  column 
should  aim  at  the  average  reader;  for  the  teacher,  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  an  educational  journal. 

We  venture  to  suggest  two  ways  in  which  our  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  may  become  even  a  more  efficient  messenger  to  the  schools 
than  It  now  is.  (i)  In  local  teachers'  meetings,  where  monthly  or  other 
stated  sessions  are  held,  the  editorial  matter,  and  the  more  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  other  departments,  might  form  an  excellent  basis  for  peda- 
gogical study  and  discussion.  This  plan  of  using  the  Joumat  hsLS  been 
adopted  in  a  few  places.  (2)  If  the  department  of  methods  were  ex- 
tended to  about  four  or  six  pages  running  through  each  of  the  nine 
numbers  from  October  to  June  inclusive,  and  made  up  of  matter  directly 
pertaining  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who  follow  the  Course 
of  Study  for  country  schools,  the  Journal  wouldsoon  be  found  in  every 
district  adopting  the  course.  This  department  might  be  edited  by  a 
committee  composed  chiefly  Or  wholly  of  county  superintendents,  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  committee  of  this  association.  This  would 
still  leave  the  editor  in  chief  free  to  direct  his  efforts  toward  the  upper 
half  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State.  The  editorial  committee  should 
be  selected  from  the  ablest  superintendents  and  from  those  only  who  be- 
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lieve  in  the  gradation  of  country  schools  and  who  show  their  faith  by 
their  works. 

This  department  of  methods  should  take  up  monthly  a  proper  amount 
of  the  course  for  each  **Form  "  as  presented  in  the  Manual  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  amplify  it  in  greater  detail,  and  be  fruitful  in  sug- 
gestion of  methods  and  devices  for  doing  the  work.  These  pages 
would  be  a  guide,  not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  "Upper  Form  " 
pupils  as  well.  [See  ist  and  2d  items  in  plan  of  organization  set  forth 
in  section  IV.  of  this  report.]  The  value  of  such  matter  and  its  direct 
bearing  upon  the  every  day  work  of  the  school  would  be  so  evident  that 
clerks  of  school  boards  having  adopted  the  course  would  feel  justified 
in  furnishing  the  school  with  a  copy  of  th^  Journal^  as  the  law  permits 
them  to  do;  and  the  teacher  would  be  provided  with  a  very  practical 
argument  when  asking  the  clerk  to  give  the  school  the  advantage  of 
that  generous  provision  of  the  statute. 

Would  this  department  be  self- repeating  after  the  first  year?  If  man- 
aged by  a  committee  of  narrow  groove- runners,  yes;  but  why  should 
the  elucidation  of  the  same  subjects  be  more  likely  to  return  into  and 
repeat  itself  than  the  discussion  of  any  educational  problem  ?  Granted 
that  the  academic  work  to  be  done  in  each  *'  Form  "  must  remain  sub- 
stantially the  same  from  year  to  year,  the  methods  of  doing  it  present  a 
wide  enough  field  for  as  great  a  variety  of  matter  as  would  be  desirable. 
Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  since  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
teaching  force  of  our  State  is  annually  recruited  by  novices,  old  truths 
need  to  be  frequently  re-presented.  Would  it  occupy  too  much  room  ? 
Some  space  could  be  gained  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the 
Journal  by  abridging  somewhat  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
association.  Would  not  the  publication  in  full  of  such  papers  only  as 
the  association  should  vote  to  have  so  published,  and  brief  abstracts  of 
the  others,  meet  all  the  demands  in  this  line  which  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  needs  to  make  on  its  organ  ? 

In  closing,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  profound  conviction  that  the 
county  superintendency  is  the  most  important  ofHce  in  our  whole  school 
system ;  and  that,  in  the  domain  of  practical  school  economy,  the  pro- 
blem most  worthy  of  thoughtful  study  and  an  early  solution  by  this 
body  of  teachers  is  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  county  supervision. 
We  are  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  subject  matter  of 
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this  report  would  be  more  suitable  for  presentation  before  a  convention 
of  county  superintendents  than  to  a  general  association  in  which,  un- 
fortunately, so  few  of  those  officers  are  members. 

Silc^   Y,   Gillan. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LIBRARY  BOOKS  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

WHY  THE  CHILDREN  NEED  THEM. 

The  recent  law  making  it  possible  for  rural  districts  to  have  a  small 
circulating  library  is  of  much  educational  importance.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  good  books  may  be  placed  where  they  are  much  needed,  and 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  secured  by  any  other  means.  With  so 
large  a  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  state  in  the  district  schools  it  is 
time  some  attention  was  given  to  their  needs.  The  city  child  by  con- 
tact with  the  varied  industries  is  educated.  By  means  of  his  senses  he 
learns  many  things  of  commerce,  manufactures,  races  of  men,  languages, 
the  news  of  the  day.  The  results  of  art  and  science  are  everywhere 
present  and  stimulate  to  greater  activity.  Competition  in  school  takes 
him  along  to  a  point  where  business  forces  him  to  think  and  act  or  be 
left  behind. 

Life  to  the  country  child  is  very  different.  He  must  get  his  impres- 
sions of  the  world  and  its  doings  from  books  and  papers.  This  bola- 
tion  makes  the  printed  page  a  necessity,  and  gives  it  a  correspondingly 
greater  power  for  good  or  evil.  Books  must  be  to  him  what  street 
scenes,  free  lectures,  the  pulpit,  historic  statues,  free  days  at  art  exhibits 
and  public  demonstrations  are  to  even  the  poorest  child  in  the  city.  Re- 
moved from  these  active  educational  means,  with  his  personal  interests 
centered  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  neighborhood,  everything  tends 
to  intellectual  inactivity.  If  he  ever  gains  a  wider  knowledge  it  must  be 
by  his  own  exertions.  He  must  seek  the  world,  it  will  not  come  to  him. 
In  many  localities  the  public  sentiment  is  against  an  education  that 
reaches  beyond  what  is  termed  practical.  This  lack  of  a  desire  to  know 
of  things  beyond  their  immediate  surroundings  and  needs  is  one  of  the 
serious  obstacles  in  our  country  schoob.  In  some  way  the  country  child 
must  be  led  to  see  the  relation  between  himself  and  the  world ;  must  be 
touched  on  the  human  side,  his  curiosity  awakened.  He  must  be  shown 
as  Emerson  says  that  ''he  is  placed  in  the  center  of  beings,  and  a  ray 
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of  relation  passes  from  every  other  being  to  him."  Mary  E.  Burt  claims 
there  is  nothing  like  a  masterpiece  of  literature  on  which  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  a  dull  boy. 

After  his  love  for  knowledge  has  been  awakened  the  next  step  is  to  place 
before  him  the  reading  matter  best  suited  for  his  needs.  Here  the  law 
wisely  provides  the  books  to  be  used.  If  left  to  himself  he  would  be 
as  likely  to  choose  the  bad  as  the  good.  Lowell  says,  '  *  there  is  a  choice 
of  books  as  in  friends,  and  the  mind  sinks  or  rises  to  the  level  of  its 
habitual  society.*'  Cato's  advice,  *' consort  with  the  good,'*  is  quite  as 
good  when  applied  to  books  as  to  friends,  for  they  insensibly  give  away 
their  own  nature  to  the  mind  that  converses  with  them.  They  beckon 
upwards  or  drag  downwards.  One  farmer  in  opposing  the  law  said  he 
preferred  to  make  his  own  choice  of  reading  for  his  children.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  he  had  selected  the  New  York  Ledger  and  Saturday 
Night,     Another  remarked  that  newspapers  were  all  his  children  needed. 

When  a  child  I  read  Adam  Bede.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  merit  of 
the  book  or  the  rank  of  its  author,  but  it  gave  me  a  standard  by  which 
I  measured  all  books.  It  was  my  first  contact  with  a  great  mind.  If 
asked  to  name  the  ''books  that  had  helped  me'*  I  should  place  Adam 
Bede  at  the  head.  Light  literature,  even  dangerous  literature,  has  been 
read  simply  because  it  is  cheap;  and  hence  available.  The  presence 
of  a  few  choice  books  read  in  the  schools  and  homes  will  soon  teach  the 
parent  and  child  to  see  the  difference  in  books  and  lead  to  a  wiser  choice. 

The  country  child  must  necessarily  be  largely  self-educated.  The 
schoob  have  little  power  to  hold  and  direct  him.  The  influence  of  the 
church  is  feeble.  This  makes  the  question  of  reading  matter  a  serious 
one.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  be  reached  by  strong  in- 
fluence. With  the  quiet  of  the  country,  with  plenty  of  time  for  reflec- 
tion, his  mind  is  in  the  very  best  condition  to  be  impressed  by  strong 
thoughts  and  strong  pictures. 

Robt.  CoUyer  said:  '*I  read  and  re-read  ao  a  boy  the  Bible,  Shake- 
speare's and  Pilgrim's  Progress,. and  to  them  I  owe  what  strength  and 
picturesqueness  of  language  I  may  possess."  Not  books  but  thoughts 
awakened  by  them  make  the  educated  man  or  woman.  Webster  read 
few  books  but  they  were  great  books  read  over  many  times. 

WHY  THE  TEACHERS  NEED  THEM. 

In  city  schools  with  their  more  permanent  organization,  where  liberally 
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educated  teachers  are  under  the  ^idance  of  able  men  and  women,  the 
introduction  of  a  course  of  reading,  suited  to  the  age  and  needs  of  the 
pupils  is  not  difficult.  Its  effects  can  be  readily  seen  and  progress  noted. 
Not  so  with  the  country  schoob,  where  young  and  untried  teachers 
change  from  term  to  term;  the  duties  of  school  boards  begin  and  end 
with  the  hiring  of  the  teacher;  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent 
are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  granting  of  certificates  and  an  occa- 
sional complimentary  visit.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  show  the 
results.  This  law  gives  the  management  of  the  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  town  and  district  officers.  I  think  it  wisely  placed.  No  amount 
of  legislation  can  create  a  love  for  good  reading.  All  the  law  can  do  is 
to  place  the  needed  material  within  the  reach  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  teacher  is  the  real  factor.  With  them  it  is  the  power  of  spirit  not 
of  law  that  is  needed. 

The  average  teacher  is  the  product  of  the  district  schools,  with  per- 
haps a  few  terms  at  some  high  school.  Such  have  never  known  the  de- 
light of  ''knowing  many  books,"  or  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
reading  the  great  works  that  '*  inspire,  guide,  kindle  and  sustain  lofty 
thoughts."  Those  who  know  how  to  read  with  intelligence,  appro- 
priating the  good  and  discarding  the  errors,  are  rare,  even  among  liber- 
ally educated  people,  and  how  much  more  so  among  the  teachers  of  our 
district  schoob.  Many  of  them  need  to  be  taught  how  to  read;  all  of 
them  need  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  SHOULD  WORK  FOR  THEM. 

Who  is  to  do  this  work  of  inspiration  and  of  reading  ?  I  know  of 
no  one  so  well  situated  to  do  it  as  the  county  superintendent.  With  the 
already  crowded  round  of  duties  how  can  the  time  be  found  ?  It  seems 
to  me  best,  just  at  present,  to  attend  to  this  matter  even  at  the  expense 
of  other  duties. 

The  mechanical  workings  must  first  be  looked  after,  and  matters  so 
arranged  as  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  those  who  do  not  favor  the  law 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  fall  into  disrepute.  Town  clerks  must  be 
instructed  in  keeping  the  records  and  labeling  the  books.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  every  case.  District  boards 
must  be  pursuaded  to  provide  some  secure  place  for  the  keeping  of  the 
books  in  the  school  room,  and  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  look- 
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ing  after  them  at  the  close  of  each  term.  I  do  not  think  district  officers 
are  willfully  negligent,  but  they  are  so  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  that 
school  matters  are  neglected.  Teachers  must  be  urged  to  report 
all  books  not  returned,  and  to  see  that  books  are  well  cared  for.  In . 
teachers'  meetings,  institutes  and  visitation  the  superintendent  must 
judiciously  bring  this  matter  before  them. 

Not  all  teachers  are  intellectually  ready  for  what  may  be  considered 
the  best  books  on  the  list.  Urge  them  to  talk  of  the  ones  they  have 
enjoyed.  Tell  them  to  read  those  with  their  pupils.  Talk  with  them  of 
the  strength,  beauty,  thought  or  purpose  of  books  they  have  not  read. 
Knowing  the  school  and  the  books  at  her  command,  show  the  teacher 
how  she  can  strengthen  or  supplement  the  text- books.  With  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  primary  or  middle  form  geojg^raphy  can  be  vivified  until 
the  children  feel  it  is  a  study  of  the  world  and  not  of  a  book.  Old  times 
in  the  Colonies  and  Boys  of '76  can  do  as  much  for  history  Institute 
conductors  can  help  the  superintendent  very  much.  The  enthusiastic 
teaching  of  a  masterpiece  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  Holmes  has  been 
read  by  many  from  the  study  of  the  Chambered  Nautilus  in  the  insti- 
tutes last  year.  To  many  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  read  a 
great  poem  with  one  who  could  interpret  it.  Asking  for  brief  reviews 
of  books  at  teachers'  meetings,  institutes  and  perhaps  at  examinations, 
will  lead  to  more  thoughtful  reading,  and  be  suggestive  of  some  very 
valuable  language  work  in  the  schoob. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ONE  COUNTY. 

Five  of  the  twenty- three  towns  of  Clark  Co.  purchased  books  last 
year.  In  watching  the  practical  workings  of  the  law  I  see  some  defects, 
but  no  serious  ones.  The  two  village  schools  that  have  had  the  books 
have  done  excellent  work.  Some  of  the  books  were  read  in  the  homes, 
others  used  to  supplement  the  text,  and  a  few  were  used  at  morning  ex- 
ercises. The  work  in  the  country  schools  was  not  as  well  directed, 
largely  because  teachers  and  school  officers  did  not  know  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  In  my  visits  I  have  tried  to  help  them  to  a  mutual 
understanding.  The  work  is  new.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected. 
Teachers  testify  to  the  good  effects  of  the  possession  of  a  few  books 
with  the  hope  of  more.  Children  seem  very  much  interested  when  told 
the  books  are  for  their  use. 

One  town  of  three  districts  purchased  forty-three  books.     I  found  all 
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the  primary  form  books  in  one  school.  The  girls  had  read  all  of  them. 
The  boys  said  they  were  girls*  books,  and  ignored  them.  The  middle 
form  books  were  very  profitably  used.  They  met  more  nearly  the  needs 
of  the  older  pupils,  and  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
knew  how  to  use  them.  I  found  the  upper  form  books  in  the  closet  of 
the  school  room  of  a  large  country  school.  The  teacher  said  he  thought 
they  had  some  of  the  library  books,  but  he  did  not  know  how  many  or 
what.  He  complained  of  a  lack  of  interest;  of  attendance;  of  educa- 
tional spirit  in  the  neighborhood.  Several  of  the  books  were  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupils,  but  with  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and 
Hale's  Stories  of  the  Sea  in  the  school  room,  how  easy  the  problem! 

I  have  seen  a  collection  of  juvenile  papers,  magazines  and  sample 
pages  of  readers,  histories  and  papers,  help  materially  to  change  a  Ger- 
man speaking  to  an  English  speaking  school.  One  set  of  readers  will 
not  do  thb.  More  English  reading  is  necessary.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  tone  of  a  *' don't  care"  school  changed  by  a  similar  collection. 
When  good  comes  from  such  feeble  means  how  much  more  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  collection  of  good  books  enlarged  year  by  year. 

Some  of  the  most  faithful,  persistent,  honest  teachers  fail  to  do  ef- 
fective work  because  they  have  no  intellectual  life.  They  can  give  no 
inspiration  to  the  text-book  because  they  know  so  litde  beyond  it 
Their  home  and  school  life  did  not  furnish  the  books  needful  to  form  a 
taste  and  a  habit  for  good  reading.  They  do  not  realize  their  needs, 
and  as  $25  per  month  will  not  buy  everything,  they  buy  what  to  them 
are  the  necessaries,  and  their  minds  go  without  nourishment.  These 
books  may  lead  them  to  more  reading,  to  study,  and  perhaps  to  a  few 
terms  at  some  good  school.  At  least  they  will  help  them  to  more  in- 
telligent teaching. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THIS  WORK. 

Pres.  Albee  said  it  was  difficult  to  do  the  work  required  at  the  Nor- 
mal  School,  as  the  young  people  came  to  them  with  no  breadth  of  read- 
ing, no  basis  for  work.  There  is  a  large  class  of  ambitious  young 
people  who  teach  to  secure  means  to  attend  school.  These  books  will 
help  them  fill  profitably  lonely  hours;  will  help  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  study,  and  will  secure  reading  habits,  and  keep  alive  a  love  for 
knowledge. 

This  law  is  an  important  one.     To  secure  the  desired  results  there 
roust  be  good  work  done  by  all  who  lead  public  thought.     Urge  teach- 
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ers  to  become  readers,  but  at  the  same  time  remember  their  difficulties. 
The  best  papers  and  magazines  are  not  always  within  their  reach.  Out 
of  your  abundance  help  them.  Some  of  the  unread  books  and  maga- 
zines should  find  readers. 

Very  few  of  us  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  reading.  Robert  C. 
Pitman,  in  the  Forums  says:  **  But  it  is  the  books  we  read  before  middle 
life  that  do  most  to  mold  our  character  and  influence  our  lives;  and  this 
not  only  because  our  natures  are  more  plastic  and  our  opinions  flexible, 
but  also  because  to  produce  a  lasting  impression  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  great  author  time  and  meditation.  The  books  that  are  with  us  in  the 
leisure  of  youth,  that  we  love  for  a  time,  not  only  with  the  enthusiasm 
but  with  something  of  the  exclusiveness  of  a  first  love,  are  those  that 
enter  as  factors  forever  in  our  mental  life.'* 

Addie  Neff. 
Nbillsville,  Wis. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  ENROLLMENTS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  it  was 
stated  that  Milwaukee  school  reports  showed  that  but  a  trifle  more  than  two 
percent,  of  the  average  enrollment  was  found  in  the  high  school.  **  This 
means,"  to  quote  the  article,  **that  more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  in  the  city  are  in  the  elementary  grades;  and  as  the  ratio  is 
permanent  it  means  that  this  large  per  cent,  receives  only  elementary 
training.  It  appears  that  only  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment is  above  the  fourth  grade.  *  *  *  *  Two  thirds  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  therefore  do  not  advance  above  the  fourth  grade." 

To  show  that  deductions  of  this  kind  made  from  school  statistics  are 
misleading  and  erroneous  attention  is  called  to  the  following  facts:  i. 
The  ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  and  in  the 
eighth,  or  fifth,  or  any  other  grade,  gives  no  reliable  information  as  to 
the  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  promoted  to  that  grade.  Pupib,  on 
the  average,  require  two  years  to  finish  the  first  grade  work,  but  com- 
plete the  other  grade  work  in  one  year.  It  is  unsafe  to  assume  the 
arithmetical  mean  as  indicating  the  point  at  which  a  percentage  leave 
school.  2.  A  study  of  the  census  reports  of  any  city  containing  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  will  show  that  the  number  of  children  six 
years  of  age  is  greater  than  the  number  sixteen  years  of  age.     The 
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MSwaukee  school  census  shows  that  there  are  4,825  children  four  years 
of  age  and  but  3,242  sixteen  years  of  age — the  average  age  of  district 
school  graduates.     That  is  for  every  four  children  old  enough  to  enter 
the  first  grade  there  are  only  three  persons  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
city  of  the  average  age  of  graduates.     The  conclusions  of  the  Journal 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  children  of  each  of  the 
several  school  ages  is  equal,  an  assumption  the  facts  do  not  warrant. 
The  census  of  '88  shows  a  constantly  decreasing  number  from  4,825 
four  years  of  age  down  to  2,844  nineteen  years  of  age.     In  the  four 
upper  grades,  with  an  average  age  of  from  12  to  16,  there  is  a  census  of 
14,800  while  in  the  lower  grades,  not  counting  children  younger  than 
six  years  and  excluding  the  kindergarten,  we  have  o^er  25,000.     That 
is,  if  pupils  attend  these  grades  in  the  ratio  in  which  children  of  the  age 
in  these  grades  are  to  be  found  in  the  census,  we  should  expect  to  find 
about  two  pupils  in  the  lower  to  one  in  the  higher  grades.     This  is  an- 
other consideration  overlooked  by  the  statistician.     In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  older  wards  the  number  of  persons 
of  the  several  school  ages  is  nearly  equal,  while  in  the  newer  wards 
where  young  families  are  establishing  themselves  there  is  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  very  young  children.     In  my  ward — the  Fourth — one  of 
the  oldest — there  are  151  four  years  of  age  and  148  fifteen  years  old. 
In  the  Thirteenth  ward — a  new  ward — the  census  shows  401  four  years 
of  age  and  but  172  fifteen  years  of  age.     In  my  school — the  Fourth 
District — ^there  are  about  104  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the 
first  grade,  and  41  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade.     In  the  Thirteenth  dis- 
trict there  are  about  383  in  the  first  year  of  the  first  grade,  and  but  18 
m  the  eighth  grade.     These  comparisons  give  a  more  encouraging  ex- 
planation of  the  excess  of  younger  children  in  city  schools,  and  indicate 
that  the  percentage  of  pupils  completing  the  course  is  much  larger  than 
a  superficial  study  of  statistics  would  indicate.     3.  A  more  scientific 
effort  to  get  at  reliable  data  regarding  the  age  at  which  pupils  leave 
school,    is  that  made  by  Superintendent  Anderson  of  Milwaukee,  in 
tracing  the  school   history  of  310  pupils  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
high  school.     The  class  started  in  the  Sixth  District  school  in  1881, 
and  the  course  of  each  pupil  was  traced  from  the  official  records  until 
his  graduation  from   the    school    was    recorded   or   he  had  left  the 
school.     It  was  necessary  to  send  lists  of  names  to  principals  of  the 
other  schools  that  those  pupik  who  moved  from  one  district  to  an- 
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other  might  be  traced.  This  inquiry  showed  that  130  of  the  310  pu- 
pib  passed  into  the  sixth  grade  before  leaving  school;  that  64  of  these 
pupils  are  still  in  school — in  grades  above  the  fifth ;  that  the  whole  num- 
ber who  passed  the  fourth  grade  was  173 — more  than  55  percent,  of  the 
number  who  entered  the  first  grade  in  '81  and  more  than  three  times 
the  percentage  named  by  the  Journal  writer.  More  than  20  per  cent, 
of  this  number  are  still  in  school,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  large 
number  of  those  withdrawn  are  enrolled  in  private  institutions  or  in  the 
schools  of  other  cities  from  which  data  was  not  received. 

I  submit  below  the  official  results  of  the  inquiry  referred  to.  Supt. 
Anderson  makes  this  topic  part  of  his  forthcoming  annual  report,  to  the 
proof  sheets  of  which  he  has  kindly  given  me  access. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  6th  Dist.  School — '81-82,  310;  gradu- 
ated, 5;  left  in  8th  grade,  5;  left  in  7th  grade,  55;  left  in  6th  grade,  41; 
left  in  5th  grade,  35;  left  in  4th  grade,  17;  now  in  8th  grade,  9;  now  in 
7th  grade,  23;  now  in  6th  grade,  22;  now  in  5th  grade,  5;  now  in  4th 
grade,  2;  total,  192. 

William  J.  Desmond. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

READING  AND  LANGUAGE  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Before  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary 
grades,  we  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
hindrances  to  effective  work,  found  in  most  of  our  primary  schools. 

One  great  hindrance  to  effective  work  in  our  primary  schools  is  the 
presence  in  the  same  of  many  children  too  young  to  do  the  work,  but 
still  they  occupy  the  seats,  and  take  up  the  time  and  exhaust  the  ener- 
gies of  the  teacher,  and  by  the  time  they  are  excused  for  the  morning  or 
afternoon  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  real  work  of  the  day  begins  with 
those  who  are  old  enough  to  take  up  the  work  satisfactorily  and  with 
benefit  to  themselves,  the  teacher  is  too  tired  to  put  forth  her  best  efforts 
to  secure  the  attention  and  interest  of  her  class.  No  child  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  public  schools  until  he  is  seven  years  old. 

We  were  very  much  surprised  in  looking  over  an  article,  in  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  for  October,  written  by  President  Elliot,  to  learn  that 
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he  thought  pupils  were  kept  back  in  their  school  work  by  the  ambition 
of  teachers,  who  desire  the  presence  of  the  bright  ones  in  their  classes 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  stimulate  the  dull  pupils  to  greater  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  also  by  the  caution  of  parents,  who  wish  their 
children  kept  back  for  fear  of  overpressure.  Our  experience  may  be 
peculiar  but  we  have  always  found  things  work  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  statement.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  great  number  always 
waiting  to  go  on,  we  have  always  found  that  those  who  were  bright  and 
quick  enough  to  do  the  work  readily,  and  even  many  who  were  con- 
sidered merely  fair  workers,  have  been  promoted,  when  for  their  own 
mental  welfare,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  to  have  re- 
mained longer  in  the  grade  from  which  they  were  advanced.  That  the 
plea  that  is  often  put  forth,  that  so  many  of  the  children  can  attend 
school  but  a  short  time,  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should  be  sent  so 
young,  can  we  think  be  proven  to  be  a  false  one. 
We  think  many  teachers  can  be  found  who  will  remember  instances 

■ 

where  children,  who  through  some  reason  or  other  were  unable  to  enter 
school  until  eight  or  even  nine  years  of  age,  soon  caught  up  with,  and 
went  way  beyond  those  of  the  same  age  as  themselves  who  had  been  in 
school  for  two,  and  perhaps  even  three  years;  and  why?  Simply  be- 
cause their  little  brains  had  not  been  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  things 
and  ideas  which  they  never  ought  to  have  heard  of  at  that  age. 

But  the  greatest  evil  resulting  from  too  early  attendance  at  school  is 

not  experienced  in  the  primary  grade  by  any  means.     It  is  in  the  grades 

beyond.     By  allowing  them  to  attend  so  young  and  to  take  up  the 

work  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study,  they  are  soon  ready  for  the  next 

room  and  the  next,  and  on  they  must  go,  as  a  new  relay  is  outside 

waiting  impatiently  to  take  their  places.     And  the  result  ?    At  seven 

and  eight  years  of  age  we  often  find  them  doing  work  and  solving 

problems  they  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  until 

they  were  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.     And  we  teachers  exclaim,  we 

can't  get  our  pupils  to  reason!    Why  should  we  expect  it  of  them? 

Then  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  resort  to  every  device  that  fancy  can 

^S^S^^t  and  ingenuity  invent  to  supply  this  missing  faculty,  which  if 

the  poor  child  was  only  allowed  to  grow  and  develop  as  God  and 

Nature  intended  he  should,  would  be  found  in  him  ready  for  use  as  are 

the  other  Acuities  of  the  mind. 

Many  of  the  things,  which  are  done  with  children  nowadays,  remind 
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one  of  the  experiments  of  gardeners  with  plants.  Of  course  they  pro- 
duce many  wonderful  changes,  and  often  beautiful  tints  and  charming 
new  colors,  but  at  what  cost?  The  plant  often  dies;  and  what  might 
have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  for  a  long  time,  is  cut  short  by  the  ef- 
fort to  redouble  its  beauty.  Are  not  our  children  too  precious  for  such 
experiments  ? 

Do  not  misunderstand  us,  and  think  we  would  find  fault  with  the 
work  required  of  the  children.  We  only  find  fault  with  the  age  at 
which  the  child  is  allowed  to  do  the  work.  The  plea  that  so  many  do 
it  very  readily  and  easily  is  not  any  logical  reason  in  its  favor,  and  does 
not  by  any  means  convince  us  that  the  same  children  might  not  have 
developed  into  much  stronger  men  and  women,  both  physically  and 
intellectually,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  be  healthy,  hearty  little 
animals  for  two  or  three  years  longer  before  we  started  them  in  our 
primary  schools. 

The  little  child  when  he  first  enters  school  knows  many  things,  and 
the  first  thing  a  teacher  ought  to  do,  is  to  draw  from  the  child  an  ex- 
pression of  this  knowledge  in  his  own  language.  Let  him  tell  you  first 
what  he  knows,  before  you  try  to  teach  him  what  he  does  not  know. 
It  will  make  him  feel  at  ease  with  you,  and  also  make  him  realize  that 
school  is  not  a  place  to  be  dreaded,  but  a  place  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in, 
because  he  will  find  a  friend  there  ready  to  sympathize  and  talk  with 
him.  And  the  very  interest  and  sympathy  you  manifest  in  what  he  has 
done,  will  arouse  his  interest,  and  secure  his  co-operation  in  what  you 
wish  him  to  do  for  you.  The  work  that  we  shall  speak  of  will  be  read- 
ing, writing  and  language. 

Our  planning  and  arranging  time  for  the  same  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  And  right  here  we  wish  to  say  that 
no  greater  mistake  was  ever  made  than  the  crowding  of  seventy-five, 
eighty- five,  or  ninety- five  children  into  one  room,  and  expecting  one 
teacher  to  teach  them.  She  may  take  charge  of  them,  but  much  in- 
dividual work  with  pupils  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  just  at  the 
time  when  they  most  need  it.  In  a  school  as  large  as  one  of  those  just 
mentioned  we  would  have  our  work  planned  something  as  follows: 
Three  of  the  chart  classes  before  recess  and  two  after.  In  connection 
with  their  reading  would  teach  them  language,  and  either  before  or 
after  reading,  would  give  a  special  time  for  writing.  If  possible  would 
have  the  pupils  write  upon  the  blackboard  at  least  once  a  day,   being 
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careful  that  they  all  had  simple  exercises  to  give  them  freedom  of 
movement  before  allowing  them  to  attempt  to  make  letters.  We  would 
not  allow  them  to  write  upon  lines,  either  upon  the  blackboard,  or  upon 
their  slates,  as  we  think  the  practice  of  having  ruled  slates  tends  to  do 
away  with  all  individuality  in  writing,  besides  having  a  tendency  to  give 
them  a  cramped  position  of  holding  their  pencils  or  crayon.  One  board 
in  the  room  ruled,  is  sufficient  to  give  them  a  proper  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive heights  of  the  letters,  and  for  occasional  practice  in  order  to  fix  the 
same  in  their  minds,  and  this  is  all  the  work  upon  ruled  surfaces  we 
would  allow.  At  first  of  course  their  slates  will  present  anything  but  a 
neat  appearance,  but  in  a  very  short  time  we  think  you  will  admit  that 
the  work  is  preferable  without  the  ruled  lines. 

In  reading  we  have  several  sets  of  charts.     We  use  Appleton's  Chart 
for  our  regular  work,  and  Barnes',  McGuffey's  and  one  or  two  others 
for  supplementary  or  sight  reading,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
pupib'  ability,  after  learning  the  words  and  letters  given  upon  Apple- 
ton's,  to  make  out  new  words  by  themselves,  and  to  recognize  those 
already  known  in  new  sentences.     Some  will  urge  upon  you  that  the 
very  best  thing  for  the  little  ones  is  to  allow  them  to  make  up  sentences 
and  to  have  these  sentences  constitute  their  work  in  reading.     We  like 
the  practice  for  language,  and  as  an  aid  to  reading;  but  we  think  there 
are  many  reasons,  too  self-evident  to  be  mentioned  here,  why  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  confine  the  children  in  the  primary  grades  wholly  to 
reading  sentences  of  their  own  construction.     Appleton's  Chart  in  many 
ways  seems  to  be  best  suited  to  beginners.     The  picture  helps  to  the 
reading,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  the  large  illustration  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lessons,  furnishes  abundant  material  for  yourselves  and  the  children 
to  talk  about  until  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  is  aroused  in  regard  to 
what  the  lesson  is  to  be  about.     With  classes  that  are  just  beginning  we 
would  not  use  the  charts  for  supplementary  reading.     We  think  the 
teacher  can  do  better  work  with  the  beginners  by  keeping  them  upon 
one  chart  until  they  have  learned  it  quite  thoroughly.     You  can  make 
a  great  variety  in  the  work  for  them,  by  using  the  words  of  the  chart 
in  as  many  different  sentences  as  possible.     Appleton's  Chart  by  its 
paj^es  of  words,  furnishes  material  for  many  language  lessons,  and  in- 
teresting work  for  Friday  afternoons.     We  have  them  use  the  words  in 
sentences  and  little  stories,  and  we  often  write  their  sentences  upon  the 
board,  being  careful  to  always  speak  of  sentences  that  are  particularly 
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good,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  new  words  they  learn  in  this  way. 

We  would  begin  to  use  the  charts  for  supplementary  and  sight  read- 
ing ill  our  A  and  B  classes,  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the  words 
in  one  chart  fairly  well.  Barnes*  Charts  are  very  good  for  supplement- 
ary work.  We  like  them  much  better  than  either  of  the  others  we  have. 
They  do  not  have  the  picture  helps  in  making  out  the  sentences  found 
in  Appleton's,  and  the  little  stories  are  more  like  those  found  in  First 
Readers.  We  would  insist  upon  their  knowing  all  the  words  of  a  lesson 
before  they  are  allowed  to  read  it,  and  to  know  them  at  sight;  and  also 
the  meanings  of  them.  If  the  words  are  too  hard  for  them  to  have  the 
meanings  explained  to  them,  then  they  are  too  difficult  for  them  to  read. 
If  this  were  kept  in  mind  from  the  primary  up,  the  blundering,  stumbling 
reading  we  at  times  hear  would  be  done  away  with.  And  allow  us  to 
say  right  here  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  work  being  done  than  it  is  for  the  teacher.  We  would  also 
have  them  learn  to  keep  the  place,  as  that  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  train  the  eye  to  take  in  a  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  is  a  habit  which 
should  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  child  begins  to  read.  It, 
more  than  any  other  one  habit,  tends  to  do  away  with  the  parrot-like  re- 
petition so  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Would  have  them  begin  to  read  the  script  as  soon  as  they  do  the 
printed  words.  Always  place  the  work  intended  to  be  copied  on  boards 
convenient  for  them  to  see  easily  without  straining  their  eyes.  Always 
keep  one  board  directly  in  front  of  the  class  for  work  during  recitation. 
Would  not  let  one  word  be  read  from  the  charts,  that  was  not  written 
upon  this  board  to  be  read  then  and  there. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  vary  the  work  in  the  pri- 
mary. Almost  every  exercise  can  be  varied  in  many  wa3rs,  and  no  one 
can  tell  another  just  how.  The  different  circumstances,  and  pupib,  and 
surroundings  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  of  present- 
ing subjects  for  consideration. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  little  ones.  If  they  are 
kept  happy  and  busy  you  will  find  that  for  the  most  part  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  And  in  our 
work  even  with  the  youngest,  we  must  never  lose  sight  in  our  building 
up  process,  that  **  Character  is  higher  than  intellect.*'  Nor  must  we  be 
disappointed  if  we  do  not  find  the  children  reaching  our  ideals  of  per- 
fect childhood.     We  agree  with  Dr.  Holmes  who  says,  **  We  must  have 
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a  weak  spot  or  two  in  ^  character  before  we  can  love  it  much.  People 
that  do  not  laugh  or  cry,  or  take  more  of  anything  than  is  good  for 
them,  or  use  any  thing  but  dictionary  words,  are  admirable  subjects  for 
biographies.  But  we  don't  care  most  for  the  flat  pattern  flowers  that 
press  best  in  the  herbarium." 

Above  all  that  we  do  with  the  children,  we  should  try  to  be  impartially 
just  to  them.  Their  sense  of  justice  is  of  the  keenest.  And  their  judg- 
ment of  us,  in  our  exercise  of  the  same  toward  them,  has  much  to  do 
with  our  success  in  getting  the  control  of  them  which  we  wish.  Do  not 
be  discouraged  at  seeming  failures.  We  cannot  see  the  end  and  results 
of  our  labor,  as  can  the  toilers  in  almost  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  world's  work.  But  let  us  try  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  words  of  J. 
V.  Quarles  in  **The  School  Teacher  And  His  Mission.*'  He  says: 
''  It  is  a  partial  view  that  regards  the  dingy  walls  of  a  school  house  as 
bounding  a  cramped  and  narrow  horizon.  It  takes  in  enough  of  the 
Eastern  sky  to  portray  all  the  mingled  glories  of*  the  intellectual  dawn. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  ambition;  the  nursery  of  patriotism.  Over 
it  stands  the  divine  star  of  Bethlehem.  Thank  God,  it  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  wise  men.  It  has  become  the  star  of  Em- 
pire. What  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  priest  in  such  a  temple.  To  fashion 
and  temper  immortal  soub!  What  duty  more  delicate — what  trust 
more  sacred  ?  To  adjust  and  set  in  operation  the  subtle  machinery  of 
thought  that  will  run  on  through  endless  cycles.  To  preside  over  the 
awakening  of  power  that  has  no  limit  but  omnipotence.  To  impress 
the  stamp  of  individuality  upon  mystic  forces  that  will  shape  destiny  in 
future  ages !  These  are  the  grand  prerogatives  of  the  teacher.  Who 
can  appoint  the  limits  of  his  influence  ? ' '     (See  October  number  of 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  p.  424.) 

Mrs,  L,  J,  Newell, 
Appleton,  Nov.  7,  1888. 


EDITORIAL. 

Attendance  at  the  Association  was  excellent,  and  the  proceedings  were  in- 
teresting and  important  The  representation  from  the  colleges  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  permanent  growth  in  this  direction.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  college  men  can  render  important  service  to  the  schools  of 
the  state.  One  that  is  now  in  our  minds  is  by  stating  clearly  what  general  de- 
fects in  the  preparatory  training  of  their  students  they  are  accustomed  to  note. 
This  kind  of  criticism,  as  it  has  come  from  Eastern  institutions  and  been  pre- 
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sented  in  reports  published  in  The  Academy^  is  a  most  efficient  means  of  helping 
high  school  teachers  to  improve  their  work.  Some  comments  of  this  character 
coming  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  have  been  published  in  the  Journal, 
and  we  hope  to  have  more  in  due  time.  A  paper  like  that  of  Prof.  Allen,  which 
we  shall  publish  soon,  ought  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  any  teacher  of  history 
in  our  high  schools.  The  small  attendance  from  Milwaukee  was  remarked  upon. 
A  metropolitan  school  system  is  so  complete  in  itself  that  it  is  difficult  for  its 
members  thoroughly  to  identify  themselves  with  the  general  work  of  the  state; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  such  identification  would  be  useful  to  the  state  and  perhaps 
also  to  them.  Among  the  practical  measures  of  the  session  the  most  important 
were  those  favoring  the  fuller  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble  minded  children.  On  both  these  mat- 
ters there  was  great  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the  Association,  which  we  trust 
will  not  be  without  its  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature.  The  school 
system  of  the  state  has  grown  to  such  dismensions  that  the  time  honored  or- 
ganization for  its  direction  is  no  longer  adequate.  We  need  a  thorough  study  and 
inspection  of  our  high  schools,  and  this  alone  would  require  the  entire  time  of 
one  man.  An  impulse  must  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools, 
which  requires  time  and  effort  from  the  Department  such  as  cannot  be  devoted 
to  it  while  cumbered  with  so  may  details  of  decisions,  dictionaries,  reports, 
certificates,  etc.  As  to  the  other  move,  the  school  for  feeble  minded  children, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  and  not  an  asylum  has  grown  clear  and  strongs 
by  the  repeated  delays  encountered. 

The  reason  that  County  Superintendents  have  so  generally  ceased  to  attend 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  is  understood  to  be  that  the  special  gather- 
ings of  Superintendents  now  authorized  by  law  more  closely  meet  their  wants. 
The  advantages  of  these  special  meetings  are  great,  but  the  loss  to  the  Associa- 
tion is  also  considerable,  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  two 
cannot  be  arranged  at  such  times  as  shall  secure  attendance  at  both.  In  con- 
nection with  the  absence  of  Superintendents  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  large  a 
part  of  the  winter  meeting  was  given  to  the  rural  schools.  Of  the  ten  papers 
on  the  program  four  were  devoted  exclusively  to  their  affairs,  four  to  the  graded 
schools  more  particularly,  and  two  to  general  interests  common  to  both.  Thus 
they  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  half  the  program,  and  fully  half  the  interest. 
The  important  suggestions  of  Prof.  Gillan,  in  the  paper  which  we  publish  this 
month,  awakened  great  attention  and  we  understand,  will  come  up  for  further 
discussion  at  the  Superintendents*  meetings.  His  report  points  out  a  practical 
method  of  using  the  forces  now  at  our  disposal  for  accomplishing  that  uplift  of 
the  rural  schools  which  is  more  and  more  felt  to  be  the  greatest  need  of  our 
system.  Here  is  a  plan  which,  as  experience  in  other  states  has  shown,  results 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  local  communities,  increasing  the  number  of 
months  of  school,  securing  regular  attendance  to  complete  the  course  of  study, 
improving  the  character  of  the  teaching,  supplying  apparatus  and  conveniences 
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—in  £aLCt  infusing  new  life  into  the  whole  system,  and  accomplishes  all  these 
great  ends  without  legislation,  without  friction  and  simply  by  the  right  use  of 
natural  forces.  The  suggestions  deserve  careful  study  and  trial.  If  to  the 
vivifying  influences  which  will  come  out  of  the  introduction  of  some  such  plan 
of  work,  we  add  the  general  establishment  of  school  libraries  as  now  provided 
for  by  law,  the  forming  of  right  relations  with  existing  high  schools,  and  the 
establishment  of  others  where  needed,  together  with  the  introduction  into  dis- 
trict schools  of  instruction  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  country  life  and  ac- 
tivity, the  rural  schools  will  no  longer  be  the  weakest  part  of  our  educational 
system.  So  broad  and  suggestive  was  the  presentation  of  their  interests  before 
the  Association. 

Regarding  graded  schools  the  chief  interest  at  the  Association  seemed  to 
center  about  the  question  of  abridging  programs  and  clearing  them  of  unprof- 
itable matter.     The  report  on  this  subject,  which  we  hope  to  publish  next  month, 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  effecting  this  by  emphasizing  the  unity  of  elementary 
work,  thus  accomplishing  together  those  things  which  naturally  belong  together 
and  whose  separation  leads  to  lazy  and  mechanical  methods.     But  an  elimina- 
tion is  needed  beyond  what  can  be  shown  in  the  programs,  an  elimination  of  all 
fanciful  and  dilatory  methods  from  the  school  room.    What  is  most  necessary 
is  earnest  and  well  directed  work,  every  stroke  of  which  shall  contribute  to  at- 
taining a  definite  and  clearly  conceived  purpose.    The  skilled  workman  does 
not  waste  time  and  energy  by  false  movements;  there  is  no  nervous  haste  and 
there  are  no  misdirected  efforts.     Every  stroke  tells  towards  effecting  the  thing 
which  needs  to  be  done.    The  inherent  defect  in  much  ingenious  and  energetic 
teaching  is  that  it  is  not  well  directed.     It  tends  to  the  dissipation  instead  of  the 
concentration  of  attention  and  effort.    All  straining  after  interest  from  without 
the  work  in  hand  is  of  this  nature.    True  interest  arises  from  concentration, 
from  a  con.sciousness  of  growing  power,  from  daily  progress  towards  a  definite 
attainment.    Continued  drills  for  those  who  do  not  need  them,  admirable  ex- 
planations of  what  is  already  understood,  clever  exercises  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  any  definite  plan  of  work,  long,  roundabout  ways  of  getting 
at  what  might  be  quickly  and  directly  attained,  these  things  and  such  as  these 
are  the  unprofitable  work  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  our  school  rooms; 
and  they  will  be  eliminated,  not  by  the  study  of  the  scrappy,  purposeless,  and 
so-called  "practical'*  suggestions  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  methods, 
but  by  striving  to  apprehend  clearly  the  ends  in  discipline  and  knowledge  which 
are  to  be  sought  in  each  branch  of  instruction. 

Develop  by  all  means  at  your  disposal  a  critical  habit  in  your  pupils.  This 
purpose  clearly  conceived  will  enable  you  to  attain  many  subordinate  ends 
quickly  and  surely.  It  is  more  important,  for  example,  that  the  pupils  develop 
a  critical  habit  with  regard  to  the  spelling  of  words,  so  that  whenever  they  write 
one  they  take  pains  to  spell  it  correctly,  than  it  is  that  they  learn  a  spelling  les- 
son well.    Now  the  first  end  can  be  secured  only  by  bringing  them  to  under- 
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stand  its  importance,  and  then  holding  them  to  the  strictest  accountability  for 
every  word  they  write  at  the  board,  on  their  slate,  or  in  a  composition.  In  this 
sense  every  lesson  is  a  spelling  lesson,  and  the  skilled  teacher  ma}ces  it  such 
without  any  needless  expenditure  of  time,  knowing  that  thereby  a  critical  habit 
of  observing  new  words  is  being  formed.  In  penmanship  thei  teacher  who  says 
'*that  slant  is  too  great,"  '*that  /  is  too  high  **  is  not  developing  a  critical  habit 
She  is  telling  facts  which  the  pupil  ought  to  be  put  upon  observing  for  himself 
that  he  may  become  intelligently  self-critical.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  exact 
attention  to  these  matters  in  copy-book  work,  and  give  no  heed  to  them  in  ex- 
ercises and  blackboard  work.  The  habit  is  forming  whenever  the  pupil  writes, 
and  it  should  be  a  correct  habit,  which  can  be  properly  attained  only  by  making^ 
him  self-critical.  In  the  use  of  words,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  in  the 
tone  of  voice,  in  distinctness  of  utterance,  in  the  accuracy  of  his  computations, 
— in  all  that  he  does  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  making  the  pupil  self-critical. 
He  must  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  his  teacher  for  his  own  improvement, 
and  to  co-operate  intelligently.  It  is  not  mere  routine  drills  that  give  quick  and 
sure  results,  but  this  development  of  self-criticism,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  hearty 
and  constant  eflfort  at  self-improvement,  and  improvement  in  all  particulars  and 
at  all  times.  He  is  to  aim  always  to  speak,  spell,  write,  read,  compute  correctly, 
and  not  to  reserve  his  efforts  after  excellence  to  special  exercises,  the  results  of 
which  are  largely  counteracted  by  usual  persistent  bad  practice. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  WORK— FIFTH  MONTH. 

Elementary. — Page — pp,  230  to  270.  History — pp.  15310 183.  Physiology 
— Chapters  12  and  13. 

Advanced  I.  — Quick  — to  page  167.  Fitch — Lecture  VL  Politics — 
Chapters  XXV  to  XXVIIL  History— pages  480  to  520.  Advanced  II.— 
Sully — Chapters  IX  and  X.  Brooke — to  page  118.  Swinton— to  page 
288. 


A  JAPANESE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Having  been  invited  to  speak  before  the  Ibaraki  Teachers'  Association,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  such  meetings  are  conducted  here.  Becoming  much 
interested,  I  thought  that  the  Journal  constituency  might  be  glad  to  know 
about  it;  and,  therefore,  I  requested  a  translation  of  the  subjects  of  the  addresses 
and  debates.    In  response  I  received  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings: 

"After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Watase  at  9  a.  m.,  of 
Friday,  the  23d  ultimo,  he  spoke  of  the  progress  education  has  made  in  Ibaraki 
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province  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  of  the  hopeful  future.  Then  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Harada,  reported  the  financial  state  of  the  Association.  After 
that  the  following  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  following  topics: 

Mr.  Gunji  —  '*  Determination  of  Teachers." 

Mr.  Kanazawa  — "  How  to  Teach  Moral  Lessons  to  Children." 

Mr.  Arai — *' Means  of  Increasing  the  Number  of  Children  who  Attend 
School." 

Mr.  Okuno  —  "Objects  of  Female  Education." 

Mr.  Hanawa  —  "  Some  Doubts  about  the  Necessity  of  the  Reading  Lessons  of 
the  Higher  Grammar  School." 

The  session  closed  at  3  p.  M.  All  of  the  speakers,  except  one,  are  principals 
of  High  Grammar  Schools.    The  attendance  was  79. 

On  the  24th  the  debate  was  opened  at  9  a.  m.  The  question  was:  ''Is  it 
Wiser  to  Have  More  High  Grammar  Schools,  or  to  Have  the  Review  Course 
(which  extends  over  one  year  according  to  the  Educational  Code)  in  the  Com- 
mon Grammar  Schools  ?  "  The  debate  continued  till  half  past  two  o'clock.  It 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Review  Course.  Then  Prof.  Clement  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "  Schools  in  America."  Prof.  Kawamura  (of  the  High  School)  was 
his  interpreter. 

Those  who  spoke  on  the  25th  were  the  following  with  their  subjects: 

Mr.  Watanabe  —  "  Four  Great  Expectations  in  Regard  to  Education." 

Mr.  Kondo — ''  Some  Doubts  in  Regard  to  Moral  Instruction." 

Mr.  Kongo  —  "Physical  Instruction.*' 

Mr.  Sakamoto —  "  Relation  of  Education  to  Self  Government." 

Mr.  Yamada—  "  Insanity  and  School  Children." 

Mr.  Nakamura —  "Are  Political  Ideas  Unnecessary  to  Teachers?" 

Prin.  Watase — "  Responsibility  of  Teachers." 

After  the  above  addresses  Gov.  Yasuda,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  Association, 
encouraged  the  members  by  a  short  speech,  to  which  Pres.  Watase  replied; 
and  then  the  Association  adjourned." 

I  have  copied  the  report  just  as  I  received  it,  Japanese  names  and  all.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  just  a  few  words  in  further  explanation. 

The  President  of  the  Association  was  Prof.  T.  Watase,  who,  when  I  wrote  to 
the  Journal  about  the  Ibaraki  High  School,  was  its  Principal.  Since  then  he 
has  become  Principal  of  the  Ibaraki  Normal  School,  and  later  Superintendent 
of  Listruction  for  this  province. 

Two  of  the  subjects  discussed  I  do  not  exactly  understand.  As  I  have  just 
received  the  report,  and  have  not  time  to  consult  with  the  reporter,  I  must  let 
it  go  as  it  is.  I  think  that  "Determination  of  Teachers  "  means  to  impress  the 
necessity  of  "decision  of  character;"  but  what  are  the  "Four  Great  Expecta- 
tions in  Regard  to  Education  "  I  can  not  say.  As  for  myself,  I  had  to  condense 
an  "awful"  broad  subject  (assigned  me)  into  a  short  speech,  in  which  I  tried  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  American  "educational  system." 

I  was  present  during  part  of  the  debate,  and,  though  I  could  understand  only 
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a  littie,  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  The  discussion  was  very  lively;  usually 
three  or  four  wished  the  floor  at  the  same  time.  The  winning  side  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Prin.  Watase  made  a  vigorous  and  graceful  presiding  officer. 
A  few  women  were  present.  The  best  of  order  prevailed,  as  close  attention 
was  given  throughout  the  exercises.  Tea  and  cake  were  served  during  recesses. 
MiTO,  Japan,  Dec.  i.  CLEM. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL    HOURS — NINETEENTH   DISTRICT  SCHOOL— THE  COOKING 

SCHOOL  — PIANO  RECITALS  — COLORED    WIN  DOW- GLASS  — THE    FIRST 

SCHOOL  IN  MILWAUKEE  —  MILWAUKEE  IN  THE  TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  petition  asking  for  a  shortening  of  the  school  day  in  the  lower  grades  has 
called  forth  a  very  interesting  special  report  from  Supt.  Anderson,  in  which  are 
given  statistics  from  eighteen  important  American  cities  showing  the  length  of 
school  day  in  primary  grades  and  in  high  schools.  In  thirteen  of  the  cities  re- 
ported the  primary  grades  are  in  session  only  five  hours  including  recesses,  and 
even  this  time  is  shortened  in  many  cases.  In  Milwaukee,  the  rules  provide  for 
six  hours  a  day,  except  in  May,  June  and  September,  when  the  limit  is  fifteen 
minutes  less;  but  in  practice  the  time  the  lower  grades  are  held  varies  widely 
in  different  schools,  there  being  no  uniformity,  each  principal  using  his  own  dis- 
cretion. The  superintendent  makes  an  eminently  sensible  recommendation  to 
the  effect  that  the  length  of  the  school  day  be  fixed  at  three  hours  for  the  first 
grade  and  four  hours  for  second  and  third  grades;  and  that  where  the  enroll- 
ment reaches  about  60  to  the  room,  the  first  grades  be  divided  and  taught  in 
alternate  half-day  sessions;  where  it  reaches  80  the  teachers  thus  employed  to 
be  furnished  assistance.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  time  limitation 
would  in  no  way  retard  the  intellectual  advancement  of  pupils,  and  would  pro- 
mote their  physical  well  being. 

The  long  fight  which  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  change  the  Second  District 
Primary  into  a  full  district  school  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  by  completing 
the  circle,  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting  having  rescinded  all  former  acts  by 
which  the  school  had  been  re-christened  *'The  Nineteenth  District  School." 

The  report  of  the  cooking  school  sf^ows  an  enrollment  of  147  for  the  past 
month  with  very  little  absence  and  tardiness.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  repeat 
at  home  processes  learned,  and  the  number  of  dishes  reproduced  by  them  in 
their  homes  during  the  month  averaged  about  twelve  per  pupil.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  material  used  in  the  school  was  about  $15. 

Miss  A.  E.  Gether  has  been  granted  permission  to  use  the  halls  of  public 
school  buildings  in  which  to  give  piano  recitals  for  the  pupils.  An  admission 
fee  of  five  cents  is  charged,  one  half  of  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
library  fund. 

''  Blue  glass*'  had  its  day.    Must  all  colored  glass  in  public  buildings  go? 
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Dr.  Martin,  commissioner  ol  the  Board  of  Health,  has  mildly  but  formally  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  the  use  of  colored  glass  in  school  windows. 

The  committee  on  text-books  has  just  recommended  the  purchase  of  f  500. 
worth  of  Smith's  American  Manikin  for  use  in  the  schools  in  which  physiology 
IS  taughL 

Edward  West,  who  has  resided  in  Appleton  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  is  said 
to  have  taught  the  first  school  in  Milwaukee  some  fifty  odd  years  ago.  Sam 
Ryan  (''Crescent")  of  Appleton,  suggests  that  Mr.  West's  portrait  should  be 
placed  in  the  High  School  building  in  this  city. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  attended  by  the 
usual  number  of  Milwaukee  teachers.  The  usual  number  is  about  one  per 
cent,  Why  is  this  thus?  What  metropolitan  pedagogue  will  "arise  and  ex- 
plain"? I.  C. 


HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

From  a  private  letter  by  Prof.  Gillan  we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following 
extract,  showing  how  the  new  plan  for  grading  and  examining  rural  schools 
works  in  one  county  of  this  state,  where  it  has  been  tried.     He  writes: 

"  My  hope  is  that  the  outcome  will  be  an  elevation  of  the  popular  conception 
of  a  county  superintendent,  his  duties  and  importance.  To  illustrate,  here  are 
some  facts  reported  by  Superintendent  Smith,  of  Waukesha  Co.  He  started 
the  work  two  years  ago  (not  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  but  so  that  a  be- 
ginning was  made)  and  this  year  about  20  in  the  county  finished  the  course, 
"graduated."  Of  these,  only  four  a  year  ago  had  any  thought  of  going  to 
school  beyond  the  home  district.  To-day  fifteen  of  them  have  *'gone  of!  to 
school"  and  are  studying  in  high  schools,  academies  or  elementary  courses  in 
normal  schools — a  few  aiming  to  prepare  for  the  State  University.  He  made 
a  special  report  of  this  work  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  it.  They  did  so,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  $200  extra  be  appropriated  ''for  expenses  for  which  no  account 
need  be  rendered,"  thus  making  his  salary  $1,200.  Some  of  the  other  results 
noted  in  the  paper,  he  also  reports  as  begining  to  appear.  In  families  repre- 
sented by  this  class  of  graduates,  father  and  mother  say  to  the  next  younger 
members,  "  If  you  do  as  well  as  Susan  did  and  get  that  diploma,  you  may  go 
of!  to  high  school  or  to  Whitewater  next  year,"  etc.  Supt.  Smith  adds:  "  Pupils 
who  failed  last  year  say  this,  '  lam  going  to  pass  next  Hme.*^ '  And  the  teach- 
ers tell  me  these  pupils  are  doing  excellent  work  this  year,  just  because  of  the 
chance  to  accomplish  something.  This  has  its  ef!ect  on  the  balance  of  the 
school.  The  results  are,  a  more  regular  attendance^  tardiness  reduced  to  a  min* 
imum^  and  less  governing  to  do.  The  scholars  have  better  lessons,  and  every 
thing  seems  to  run  more  smoothly.  These  things  teachers  and  parents  have 
told  me  and  pupils  have  also  told  me  the  same  thing  and  seemed  to  have  a  desire 
to  find  out  just  what  would  be  expected  of  them.    I  could  hardly  supply  the 
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demand  for  good  experienced  female  teachers,  and  as  to  male  teachers  I  had  re- 
quests for  a  good  many,  and  at  one  time  h^Afive  openings  I  could  not  JUL  The 
boards  wanted  men  of  experience,  and  heretofore  where  they  had  paid  (40  to 
f  50  a  month  this  year  they  are  paying  $50  to  $65  per  month,  and  glad  to  get 
good  teachers  at  that 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  definite  information  as  to  the  average  age  at  which 
pupils  gain  admission  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  we  addressed  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  several  principals,  whose  answers  are  as  follows: 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Ft.  Atkinson:  ''Fourteen  years  has  been  the  average  age  at 
which  pupils  have  entered  our  high  school.'* 

E.  G.  Haylett,  Sheboygan:  *'  Last  year  the  average  was  nearly  16.  I  will 
place  the  average  at  15  years  and  4  months.*' 

C.  F.  Viebahn,  Watertown:  "The  average  age  of  our  pupils  on  entering  the 
high  school  was,  during  the  past  year,  14^^  years.  If,  however,  I  do  not  include 
non-residents  and  other  irregular  pupils,  then  the  average  age  is  i3>^." 

Albert  Hardy,  La  Crosse:  "The  average  age  of  the  class  entering  the  high 
school  last  September  is  15  years.  The  youngest  is  13  years  and  the  oldest  19. 
This  is  very  nearly  the  average  for  the  past  4  years.  Before  1884  the  pupils  were 
a  little  older,  a  few  months." 

W.  M.  Pond,  Madison:  "  I  find  the  average  of  those  who  have  entered  dur- 
ing the  present  year  to  be  fifteen  years  and  nine  months,  which  I  think  is  un- 
usually high.  We  have  four  pupils  of  twenty  and  over,  and  several  of  18  and 
19.  The  average  of  those  coming  from  the  ward  schools  is  about  15.  The  age 
of  the  country  scholars  brings  up  the  average." 

J.  W.  Livingstone,  Dodgeville:  "  The  pupils  at  present  in  our  high  school 
entered  at  the  ages  given  below:  Between  13  and  14,  4;  between  14  and  15,  30; 
between  15  and  16,  29;  between  16  and  17,  14;  between  17  and  18,  9;  between 
18  and  19,  8;  between  19  and  20,  3;  above  20,  3;  total  100." 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that,  of  the  twelve  students  who  entered 
the  undergraduate  departments  of  the  State  University  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  term  three  were  19,  three  20,  two  23,  and  one  each  21,  22,  16  and  18. 


THE  TWO  PLANS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  circular  letter  recently  sent  out  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  the 
principals  of  accredited  schools  gives  a  comparison  between  the  standings  of 
students  who  entered  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  on  ex* 
amination^  and  those  who  entered  on  certificates  from  accredited  schools.  Of 
the  former  class  10.81  per  cent,  were  "  poor,"  in  the  technical  usage  of  the  Uni- 
versity, (i.  e.  standing  from  70  to  76);  37.84  per  cent,  "fair"  (i.  e.  77  to  84); 
40.64  per  cent  "good"  (i.  e.  85  to  92),  and  10.81  per  cent  "excellent"  (i.  e.  95 
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and  upwards).  Of  those  admitted  on  certificates  from  a  ccredited  schools  9.19 
per  cent,  were  "poor**;  33.33  per  cent,  were  "fair**;  49.43  per  cent,  were 
"good  *\  and  8.05  per  cent,  were  "  excellent  **.  The  average  standing  of  those 
admitted  on  examination  was  85.03,  and  those  admitted  on  certificates  86.87. 
From  these  results  it  appears  that  there  was  greater  uneveness  in  the  rank  of 
those  admitted  on  examination  than  of  those  admitted  on  certificates,  (as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  irregular  character  of  their  preparation,)  more  ranking 
"poor"  on  the  one  hand  and  more  ranking  "excellent**  on  the  other.  The 
average  standing  is  slightly  in  favor  of  those  from  the  accredited  schools,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  more  symmetrical  and  better-adjusted  preparation. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  students  coming  from  miscellaneous  schools  with 
ill-adjusted  preparation  will  soon  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  will  presumably 
increase  their  relative  rank,  it  would  appear  that  the  two  methods  of  admittance 
have  been  made  as  nearly  equivalent  as  the  case  admits  of. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEMS   IN  ALGEBRA. 

The  common  school  text-books  on  elementary  algebra  are  so  arranged  that 
each  kind  of  equations  is  treated  separately  in  two  sections;  the  first  is  devoted 
to  drill  on  the  operations  required  to  reduce  such  an  equation  and  find  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  second  introduces  practical  "problems**  giving 
rise  to  such  equations.  Whatever  difficulties  students  find  in  the  section  devoted 
to  operations,  they  very  rarely  utter  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  enter  upon  the  sec- 
tion of  problems.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  statement  of  a  prob- 
lem is  a  matter  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  of  course  therefore  full  of 
difficulty.  In  the  hope  of  answering  some  questions  frequently  asked,  and  af- 
fording some  assistance  at  this  point,  it  is  our  purpose  to  examine  the  principles 
illustrated  by  some  problems  belonging  to  the  classes  usually  considered 
troublesome. 

A  and  B  set  out  to  travel  150  miles.  A  traveled  2  miles  per  hour  more  than 
B  and  finished  his  journey  in  20  hours  less  time.     Required  rate  of  each. 

A  common  form  of  statement  would  be, 

Let;r  =  B*s  rate; 
then  ISO ^r^  _ 

X  X-\-  2 

The  practice  of  taking  such  jumps  tends  to  obscure  one*s  ideas  of  the  separate 
steps  involved,  and  h  not  to  be  commended  to  beginners.  There  is  no  virtue 
or  safety  in  a  general  statement  or  conclusion  which  does  not  grow  out  of,  and 
rest  firmly  upon,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  details. 
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Let  X  =  No.  of  mil^  per  hour  B  travels, 
thenar +  2=    •*  '*  "        A      '* 


150 


<( 


hours  B  requires, 


15^     «<  **      A  *' 


X  -{-  2 

^50    _  ._I50_  ^  20 
X  jr  -+-  2 

X  X  -\-  2 

150    .^_   150 


-h  20  = 


X  -\-  2  X 

(Either  of  these  is  the  equation  sought.) 

This  problem  deals  with  distance,  rate,  and  time:  aqd  a  knowledge  of  their 
relation  to  each  other  is  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  is  not 
given  therein,  simply  taken  for  granted.  The  distance  is  given,  and  if  the  rate 
were  given,  it  would  be  easy  to  divide  distance  by  rate  and  get  the  time.  The 
rate  is  not  given,  but  the  difference  between  two  rates,  and  consequently  the 
difference  in  time  required  by  the  two  men.  Our  first  step  is  therefore  to  repre- 
sent the  rate  of  one  by  some  symbol  as  x,  and  then  by  the  condition  given,  we 
determine  corresponding  expression  for  the  rate  of  the  other.  Having  distance 
and  rate  of  each,  these  elements  can  only  be  combined  by  dividing  the  distance 
by  the  rate.  We  get  two  results,  whose  relation  are  expressed  in  the  problem. 
As  one  is  greater  than  the  other  by  20,  we  can  form  the  equation  by  placing^ 
their  difference  equal  to  20,  by  taking  20  from  the  larger  to  get  a  result  equal  to 
the  smaller,  etc.  Any  one  of  these  three  forms  is  as  correct  as  the  other,  and 
each  by  transposition  can  be  changed  to  the  other;  yet  the  first  seems  the  most 
natural  way  to  express  exactly  the  conditions  stated  in  the  problem.  If  we  let 
X  represent  A's  No.  of  miles  per  hour,  then  x— 2  will  represent  B*s,  and  by 

precisely  similar  reasoning  we  reach  the  equation,  — - —  —  — -  —  =  20,  a 

X  ^""  2  3t 

statement  equally  satisfactory.     From  this  illustration  may  be  drawn  these  gen- 
eral directions; 

First;  represent  the  quantity  sought  (answer)  by  the  usual  symbol,  :r,  y^  z. 

Second,  from  the  conditions  expressed  or  implied,  find  two  expressions  for 
the  same  quantity,  and  place  them  equal  to  each  other. 

Like  all  general  rules  and  principles,  these  must  grow  into  the  comprehension 
of  the  student,  and  will  become  more  simple  and  expressive,  and  valuable  as 
guides,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  experience  and  reflection.  Suppose 
these  rules  be  applied  to  a  problem  classed  as  "  hard  ^*  by  some. 

A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days.      After  they  have  worked  to- 
gether 4  days,  A  leaves  and  B  finishes  the  work  in  3  days  more  than  A  would 
require  to  do  the  whole  work.     Find  time  required  by  each. 
Let  X  =  number  of  days  required  by  A, 
andj/=        **  '•  "         "    B; 
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I 
then  —  =  part  of  work  done  in  one  day  by  A, 

X 

I 
and  —  =  part  of  work  done  in  one  day  by  B; 

y 

but    III 

1 =  — ,  being  one  day's  work  for  botli,  according  to  conditions 

X       y       \o       given; 

4       4/i\  /i\ 

V    \  —  j+(-«'  +  3)(  —  1  =  1,  since  both  worked  4  days,  and  B  work- 

X        \y  /  \y  /  ed3  days  more  than  A  would  have  re- 

quired, and  the  several  parts  done  by  each  make  up  the  whole  work  to  be  done. 
With  one  more  illustration  we  shall  leave  the  subject. 

What  is  the  price  per  dozen,  when  5  more  eggs  for  25  cents  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  5  cents  in  the  price  ? 

Let  X  =  number  of  cents  per  dozen; 

then  25 

—  =  number  of  dozen  for  25  cents: 

X 

=  number  of  dozen  for  25  cents  at  a  price  5  cents  less.     But  this 


X  —  5  difference  in  price  causes  a  difference  of  5  eggs,  or  5-12  dozen; 

hence  the  equation. 
25  25         5 


X  —  5        X        12 

Here  we  deal  with  the  number  of  eggs  that  can  be  bought  for  a  given  sum. 
The  relations  of  cost,  price  and  quantity  are  as  plain  and  well  known  as  those 
of  distance,  time  and  rate.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  We  must  analyze  the 
problem  to  determine  (i)  what  elements  are  given,  (2)  what  are  required,  (3) 
and  what  relations  between  the  elements  given  and  those  required  are  either  ex- 
pressed  in  the  problem  or  implied.  We  then  assign  suitable  symbols  of  quant- 
ity to  the  elements  involved,  ("notation  ")  and  use  proper  signs  to  express  the 
indicated  operations  or  relation,  ("statement.") 

There  is  freguently  an  opportunity  given  to  choose  between  using  a  given 
condition  to  determine  notation,  or  to  make  an  equation.  In  the  first  problem 
given  above,  we  may  represent  A's  rate  by  **  y  '*  instead  of  jr  +  2,  and  the  re- 
sulting equations  will  hey  —  jr  =  2,   \ 

150    150     __       [•     The  difference,  however,  is  only  ap- 

X  y  ' ) 

parent,  not  real,  since  the  value  of  ^  found  in  the  first  equation  by  transposition, 
substituted  {ory  in  the  second,  (a  perfectly  simple  and  natural  step)  will  give 
the  same  equation  we  had  before.  Thus  the  various  methods  of  solving  such 
an  equation  are  substantially  one  and  the  same,  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  and  all  seeming  variations  can  be  shown  to  result  simply  from 
accidental  difference  in  notation  chosen. 
Whitwater,  Wis.  T.  B.  PRAY. 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Reading. — Have  a  great  deal  of  sight  reading.  In  this  work  each  pupil 
may  have  a  book,  or  there  may  be  only  one  copy.  In  either  case,  require  pu- 
pils to  give  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read.  Occasionally  have  them  write 
the  story  in  their  own  words.  Children  learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  I  believe 
in  giving  them  plenty  of  it  —  bright,  interesting,  instructive  reading. —  Ex, 

Too  Much  Drill.  —  Nothing  tends  to  discourage  pupils  more  than  a  con- 
stant drill  on  the  same  lesson.  Give  your  pupils  variety.  Rather  let  them  read 
a  lesson  but  moderately  well,  and  give  them  some  supplementary  reading,  than 
keep  them  drilling  on  a  lesson  until  they  tire  of  it.  Many  teachers  in  their  anx- 
iety to  secure  thoroughness  fall  into  this  error,  and  nauseate  their  pupils  with 
constant  and  senseless  repetition.  The  child,  like  the  man,  delights  in  acquir- 
ing new  ideas,  in  fighting  new  battles,  and  in  testing  its  strength  in  overcoming^ 
new  difficulties.  — Rauh, 

In  Primary  Arithmetic.  —  When  I  said  one  day,  "  Now  let  us  play  store; 
run  out  and  get  some  money,  *'  immediately  the  bootblack  shouted  *'  flowers,  " 
and  out  the  whole  flock  rushed  and  back  they  came  with  their  hands  full  of 
gold,  mined  and  coined  from  the  yellow  daisy  field,  with  purple  asters  for  cop- 
pers. So  I  began:  **  I  have  a  grocery  store,  who  wants  to  buy?"  Up  came 
the  hands  and  there  was  an  eager  clamoring  of  excited  purchasers.  One  want- 
ed grapes,  another  oranges.  The  price  was  stated  and  the  anxious  buyers 
turned  around  and  counted  out  their  money.  Then  they  took  with  the  utmost 
gravity  the  handful  of  thin  air  representing  various  commodities.  It  was  very 
funny  to  hear  their  '*  thanks,  "  as  they  received  it.  Sometimes  I  would  have  to 
seize  my  customer  and  looking  very  stern  say,  "See  here,  sir,  you  have  cheated 
me ! ''  The  apology  that  followed  was  real  and  the  right  amount  was  quickly 
produced.  Often  they  had  to  complain  that  I  was  delinquent  and  did  not  make 
right  change.  Sometimes  they  sold  and  I  bought.  Never  were  merchants  so 
rich  or  customers  so  lavish.  In  this  way  I  taught  them  the  tables,  not  altogeth- 
er, of  course,  for  the  blackboard  was  often  used  and  heaps  of  beans  and  my 
fingers  and  their  fingers  and  all  the  noses  and  eyes  and  ears  in  the  room.  The 
best  of  it  was  they  never  suspected  they  were  studying  arithmetic. — Moderator. 

In  Geography. —  The  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  saying,  **  I  am  thinking  of 
a  certain  country."  The  pupils  then  asked  the  teacher  various  questions  re- 
garding the  vegetation,  animals,  and  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order  to  de- 
termine from  her  answers  what  country  she  was  thinking  of.  The  following 
questions  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  those  asked  by  the  pupils:  Does  tea  grow 
there?  Does  the  black  bear  live  there?  Are  there  silk- worms  in  that  country? 
Do  the  people  wear  wooden  shoes  ?  etc.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  questions 
had  been  asked  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  the  pupils  were  thinking  of  the 
country  she  had  in  mind,  she  asked  if  any  one  could  write  the  name  of  the 
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country  on  the  board.  One  pupil  was  chosen  from  the  vohinteers,  and  wrote 
upon  the  board  the  name  '*  China/'  which  the  teacher  stated  was  right.  She 
then,  in  turn,  questioned  them  closely  on  the  vegetation,  animals,  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  region. —  Illinois  Teacher. 

In  History. — Use  maps  freely.  Be  sure  that  all  the  pupils  know  the  location 
of  every  place  or  route  mentioned.  Have  the  maps  often  reproduced  on  the 
blackboard  from  memory. 

In  Spelling. — Let  each  child  bring  to  class  the  ten  hardest  words  in  the 
reading  lesson  written  on  his  slate  or  a  slip  of  paper,  and  allow  each  in  turn  to 
propose  one  word  for  all  to  write.  Have  these  spelled  correctly  and  the  errors 
checked  and  then  let  each  one  propose  another  word. 

In  Penmanship. — The  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  writes  thus 
of  what  he  saw  in  the  Milwaukee  grammar  schools:  The  three  upper  classes 
of  the  grammar  schools  form  what  is  known  as  the  Senior  League,  while  the 
two  classes  below  form  the  Junior  League.  About  once  a  week  there  is  a  con- 
test between  the  classes  in  each  league.  These  contests  are  in  nearly  every 
subject,  and  are  for  honors  for  the  class.  In  penmanship,  for  instance,  the  same 
exercise  for  writing  is  given  each  class  of  the  league.  As  many  numbers  are 
given  out, —  i.  ^.,  drawn  by  the  pupils  as  there  are  pupils  in  the  three  classes. 
The  pupil  keeps  his  own  number  on  record,  and  places  only  his  number  on  his 
paper.  When  the  exercise  is  complete  the  papers  are  collected,  thoroughly 
mixed,  divided  into  three  equal  sets  and  examined  by  the  teachers  of  these 
classes,  and  marked  with  the  name  or  significant  mark  of  each  teacher.  They 
are  then  placed  together  again  and  called  of)  by  number  to  each  class,  the  pu- 
pils claiming  their  own.  Then  the  percentages  in  each  room  are  taken  and 
added,  and  the  honor  goes  to  the  class  having  the  highest  average.  A  perma- 
nent record  is  kept  of  all  these  league  contests. 


SOME  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short,  simple  sentences:  When  he  heard  that  the 
men  were  threatening  to  break  into  the  store  he  telephoned  to  the  mayor,  who 
at  once  hurried  to  the  spot  and  warned  them  of  the  consequences. 

2.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence:  He  dismounted  from  his  horse.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  gate.  He  was  followed  by  a  squad  of  soldiers.  They  had  loaded 
rifles. 

3.  Combine  into  a  compound  sentence:  He  heard  the  crash.  He  sprang  out 
of  bed.  He  dressed  himself  hastily.  He  rushed  down  stairs.  He  was  just  in 
time  to  see  the  prisoner  disappear. 

4.  Combine  into  a  complex  sentence:  Money  was  collected  for  that  purpose. 
What  has  become  of  it  ?    Nobody  seems  to  know.    This  is  very  strange. 

5.  Contract  the  following  into  simple  sentences:  (a)  I  doubt  whether  he  can 
carry  it.    (b)  He  left  word  that  you  were  to  call  for  it.     (c)  I  made  him  an  offer, 
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but  he  would  not  take  it  (d)  It  can't  be  denied  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  it 
(e)  He  came  back  next  day  and  brought  the  horse  with  him.  (f )  It  is  to  this 
cause,  no  doubt,  that  the  failure  is  due.  (g)  I  had  no  further  use  for  it,  and 
therefore  gave  it  away,  (h)  The  persons  who  occupied  the  house  last  did  that 
6.  Distinquish  the  difference  in  meanings  of  the  words  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups:  I.  Catch;  seize;  snatch.  2.  Retain;  obtain;  attain.  3.  Postscript; 
appendix;  supplement.  4.  Relate;  narrate;  rehearse.  5.  Kind;  benevolent; 
gracious.  6.  Restrain;  hinder;  impede.  7.  Answer;  respond;  reply.  8.  Theft; 
larceny;  embezzlement.  9.  Wages;  salary;  income.  lo.  Military;  infantry; 
cavalry.     11.  Impel;  propel;  repel.     12.  Expel;  dispel;  compel. 


A  TEST  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  pupils  of  the  A  grade  (8th 
school  year)  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools  as  suggestive  teaching  tests.  Some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  may  like  to  submit  them  to  their  advanced  classes  in 
geography. — Ohio  Journal 

1.  Why  is  it  warmer  at  noon  than  at  9  o'clock  a.  m  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  warmer  in  Ohio  in  July  than  in  January  ? 

3.  In  what  month  is  the  sun  nearest  the  zenith  at  noon  in  Cincinnati?  Farth- 
est from  the  zenith  ?  (2)  What  is  the  difference  in  degrees  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  altitude  of  the  sun  here  at  noon  ? 

4.  Is  the  sun  at  this  time  (November)  going  from  or  approaching  the  zenith  ? 
When  will  there  be  a  change  ?    When  the  next  change  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  Torrid  zone  warmer  than  the  Temperate  zones  ?  The  Tem- 
perate zones  than  the  Frigid  zones  ? 

6.  If  you  lived  at  the  equator  would  the  sun  ever  be  directly  over  your  head 
at  noon  ?    If  so,  when  ? 

7.  In  how  many  and  what  months  is  the  sun  at  the  equator  north  of  the  zenith 
at  noon  ?  South  of  the  zenith  at  noon  ?  What  is  true  of  the  movement  of  verti- 
cal rays  of  the  sun  in  the  Torrid  zone  ? 

8.  Are  the  rays  of  the  sun  ever  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ?  If  so,  when  ? 
North  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer?    At  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn? 

9.  If  you  lived  at  Quito  (on  the  equator)  in  what  direction  would  your  shadow 
fall  at  noon  in  July  ?    In  January  ? 

10.  In  what  month  are  the  shadows  of  vertical  objects  at  Cincinnati  longest 
at  noon  ?    In  what  month  shortest?    Why  ? 

11.  When  does  the  sun  rise  exactly  in  the  east?  (2)  In  what  months  does  it 
rise  north  of  east  ?  South  of  east  ?  (3)  When  does  it  rise  farthest  north  of  east 
at  the  equator  ?    How  many  degrees  ? 

12.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  which  zone 
has  no  day  ?    Which  no  night  ? 

13.  Which  pole  of  the  earth  is  now  in  continual  darkness  ?  Which  will  be 
next  April  ?    Why  the  change  ? 
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14.  How  many  times  in  the  year  and  when  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  ?  (2) 
Is  this  true  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  ?  (3)  On  what  line  are  the  rays  of  the  sun 
vertical  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  ? 

15.  In  what  month  will  the  days  at  Cincinnati  be  the  longest  ?  The  shortest? 
Will  this  also  be  true  in  all  parts  of  the  North  Temperate  zone. 

16.  Which  has  the  longer  day  in  summer,  Cincinnati  or  New  Orleans  ?  Cin- 
danati  or  Chicago?    Quito  or  Quebec  ? 

17.  Which  has  the  longest  days  in  July,  the  Torrid  zone  or  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone?    The  North  Temperate  zone  or  the  North  Frigid  zone  ? 

18.  How  many  and  what  seasons  has  the  Torrid  zone  ?  Are  the  seasons  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  at  the  same  time  ?    Why  ? 

19.  How  many  and  what  seasons  have  the  Temperate  zones  ?  The  Frigid 
zones  ?    Why  ? 

20.  When  it  is  summer  in  Ohio  what  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  Chili  ?  Why? 
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THE  MEANINGS  OF  MYTHS. 

The  Tree  of  Mytholugy,  its  Growth  and  Fruitage.   By  Charles  De  B.  Mills: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  488  pp.,  I3.00. 

Modem  studies  have  cast  a  fresh  interest  and  meaning  over  that  world  of 
fable  which  was  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and  the  religion  of  our  ancestors. 
B^con  speaks  of  the  myths  as  "sacred  relics,  gentle  whispers,  and  the  breath 
of  better  times,  that  from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at  length 
into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks."  It  is  this  reverent  treatment  of 
them  which  has  at  length  discovered  their  secret.  Their  orgin  is  not  single  but 
diverse.  They  sprang  out  of  human  nature,  reflecting  its  various  phases.  Our 
author  has  made  them  a  life-long  study,  and  handles  them  with  the  intelligent 
fondness  of  a  collector  of  bric-a-brac.  He  finds  in  them  first  of  all  illustrations 
of  that  tendency  to  impersonation  characteristic  of  us  all,  but  more  strongly 
marked  in  primitive  man.  Some  of  them  are  myths  of  explanation,  early 
man*s  way  of  accounting  for  the  mysteries  by  which  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded. Others  arise  from  the  use  of  metaphors,  which  after  a  time  come  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  Still  others  are  historical,  legends  of  heroes,  whose 
deeds  are  magnified  and  distorted  by  popular  tradition.  The  comparative 
studies  of  scholars  show  that  essentially  the  same  myths  are  found  among  the 
most  diverse  and  widely  separated  peoples,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  what  is  common  in  external  nature  and  in  the  mind  of 
roan.  The  most  interesting  results  follow  when  this  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  nursery  tales,  folk-lore,  proverbs,  etc.,  which  are  in  fact  only 
decayed  mythology.  These  explanations  show  us  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is 
Indra  or  Apollon,  that  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  the  scarlet  twilight  who  is 
swallowed  by  the  great  wolf  of  night,  Cinderella  is  the  Greek  Rhodopis,  and 
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the  Babes  in  the  Wood  strayed  from  the  Hindu  pantheon.  *'  When  you  dance, 
remember  to  pay  the  piper  "  holds  in  it  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin; 
"  Go  to  the  bottom  of  Davy's  Locker  **  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 
the  deva  or  water- imp  ruled;  "The  Old  Nick"  comes  from  Nixy,  also  a  water- 
imp;  the  belief  that  it  is  wicked  ^o  kill  a  robin  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  worship 
of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom  the  red  breasted  bird  represents;  and  so  on. 
*  To  set  the  cap  for  one  *  **  bears  reference  to  the  belief,  wide  spread  through 
Northern  Europe  to  this  day,  in  brownies,  trolls,  fairies,  etc.,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  sporting  their  red  caps,  and  throwing  them  at  times  here  and  there  on 
the  ground  for  young  men  to  pick  up.  The  youth  thus  gets  a  mermaid  for  a 
wife,  but  must  keep  the  cap  from  her  sight  on  paiil  of  losing  her. ' '  The  survivals 
and  reminiscences  of  mythology  in  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  time  is  an- 
other  interesting  field.  The  symbolism  of  the  myths,  the  ethical  meanings  hid- 
den away  in  them,  the  apologues  and  parables  afford  abundant  and  rich  mater- 
ial for  study.  The  Arabians  said  **The  destinies  ride  their  horses  by  night," 
indicating  the  inexorable  swift  march  of  fate.  The  Greeks:  **  The  feet  of  the 
avenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool."  Was  it  the  Algonquin  who  said  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  "Whose  wigwam  is  the  sky; "  and  of  the  gods,  to  express  their 
immortality, —  "Their  fires  do  always  bum?"  But  we  have  not  space  to  hint 
at  the  wealth  of  suggestion  which  this  volume  offers.  The  author  is  at  home 
in  his  field,  and  whether  relating  the  myths  or  interpreting  them,  or  developing^ 
thehistory^  philosophy  or  poetry  of  mythology  is  always  entertaining  and  sugges- 
tive. He  has  made  a  book  of  rare  interest  and  value,  which  the  publisher  has 
issued  in  excellent  from,  uniform  with  the  edition  of  the  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comen- 
ius  which  he  published  not  long  since.  The  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred 
copies. 

PROF.   YOUNG'S  ASTRONOMY. 

A  Text- Book  of  General  Astronomy,  for  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 
By  Charles  A.  Young.    Ginn  &  Co.;  551  pp.,  $2  50. 

Prof.  Young's  reputation  as  an  astronomer  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  this  treatise,  which  had  been  planned  as  to  size  and  matter  to 
meet  the  wants  of  instruction  in  this  branch  as  now  given  in  our  colleges.  Thus 
he  has  avoided  the  use  of  higher  mathematics,  introducing  nothing  which  a 
student  possessing  an  elementary  knowledge  of  abgebra,  geometry  and  trigon- 
ometry can  not  easily  understand.  He  has,  however,  attempted  to  make  plain 
astronomical  data  and  methods,  without  which  his  book  would  be  a  merely 
popular  descriptive  astronomy.  While  making  it  more  serious  and  valuable 
than  such  a  treatise  he  has  introduced  into  it  the  latest  discoveries,  so  that  it 
fairly  represents  the  present  state  of  the  science.  In  fact  the  general  reader, 
who  turns  away  from  mathematics  and  wishes  to  know  results  rather  than  pro- 
cesses, will  find  here  abundance  of  material  to  interest  him.  Some  features  of 
the  work  give  it  especial  value.  We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  sketches 
of  the  history  of  astronomical  theory  and  discovery  which  are  introduced  at 
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appropriate  points;  the  cross  references,  which  make  a  unit  of  the  book;  the 

frequent  references  to  authorities,  which  put  the  student  upon  the  track  of 

further  information,  and  make  the  volume  a  valuable  storehouse  of  information 

relating  to  the  science;  the  dates  of  transits,  eclipses,  etc.,  for  the  entire  century, 

and  so  on.    The  sense  of  proportion  between  the  different  topics,  which  has 

been  carefully  followed,  has  not  prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  more  at 

length  on  what  is  new  in  the  science,  and  what  are  at  present  points  of  discus* 

sion  among  astronomers.    The  book  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  those  who 

teach  astronomy  in  the  public  school  as  a  source  of  information  and  reference 

for  matter  to  supplement  briefer  courses.    Of  the  claims  of  astronomy  to  a  place 

in  a  curriculum  of  liberal  education,  Prof.  Young  writes:    '*  At  present  the  end 

and  object  of  astronomical  study  is  chiefly  knowledge  pure  and  simple;  so  far 

as  now  appears  its  development  has  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  material  inter* 

ests  of  mankind  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences.    It  is  not  likely 

that  great  inventions  and  new  arts  will  grow  out  of  its  laws  and  principles,  such 

as  are  continually  arising  from  physical,  chemical  and  biological  discoveries, 

though  of  course  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  such  outgrowths  are  impossible. 

Eut  the  student  of  astronomy  must  expect  his  chief  profit  to  be  intellectual,  in 

the  widening  of  the  range  of  thought  and  conception,  in  the  pleasure  attending 

the  discovery  of  simple  laws  working  out  the  most  complicated  results,  in  the 

delight  over  the  beauty  and  order  revealed  by  the  telescope  in  systems  otherwise 

invisible,  in  the  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  material  universe,  and 

in  the  kinship  between  his  own  mind  and  the  infinite  reason  that  formed  all 

things  and  is  immament  in  them." 


—Testa:  A  Book  for  Boys,  by  Paolo  Mantegazza  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  256 
pp.,  |[.25)  was  translated  from  the  Italian  by  the  pupils  of  Luigi  D.  Ventura  in 
Bangor,  Me.  The  reader  notes  an  occasional  phrase  which  bears  evidence  of 
this  fact,  but  the  translation  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  The  book  is  an  inter- 
esting sample  of  the  new  literature  for  young  people  which  is  now  springing  up 
in  Italy.  Enrico  spends  a  season  with  his  uncle  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  a  charm- 
ing Italian  sea-port,  and  is  induced  to  keep  a  sort  of  diary,  in  which  he  is  to  re- 
cord every  morning  three  good  resolutions,  the  "testa,  *'  and  at  night  his  suc- 
cess in  keeping  them.  In  addition  to  this,  the  uncle,  an  old  seaman,  gives 
tongue  to  the  moral  teaching  of  the  plants,  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  life,  in  a  way 
always  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  scientist.  His 
book  reminds  one  of  the  English  stories  for  children  of  the  last  century,  in 
which  the  moral  teaching  is  conspicuous,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  occasion  for 
us  to  return  to  this  form  of  instruction. 

—Notes  on  the  Early  Training  of  Children,  by  Mrs.  Frank  Malleson,(D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.;  127  pp.,)  pleases  by  its  direct  and  common  sense  discussion 
of  the  early  training  of  the  young.  It  is  a  book  for  parents  and  teachers, 
the  earlier  chapters  being  devoted  to  infant  life,  nursery  management,  and  the 
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employment  and  occupation  of  children;  and  the  later  chapters  to  a  very  sug- 
gestive and  valuable  discussion  of  the  formation  of  character  in  early  life.  The 
author's  manner  of  writing  is  free  and  attractive,  and  she  makes  excellent 
use  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations  to  enliven  her  pages.  Those  engaged  in 
teaching  young  children  could  hardly  (ind  a  more  inspiring,  suggestive  and  help- 
ful guide  than  this  small  volume,  which  we  cordially  commend  to  them,  both 
for  its  matter  and  its  spirit. 

—  Methods  op  Teaching  Arithmbtic  in  Primary  Schools,  by  Larkin 
Dunton,  (Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  Boston;  165  pp.)  develops  systematically 
and  in  detail  processes  for  leading  very  young  children  step  by  step  naturally 
and  easily  to  a  comprehension  of  numbers  and  a  mastery  of  the  fundamental 
operations  with  them.  The  work  is  indeed,  a  class-room  guide  for  the  primary 
teacher,  prepared  by  one  whose  position,  as  head  master  ot  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  has  compelled  him  to  study  these  processes  carefully.  His  book  is  a  free 
translation  and  adaptation  of  a  German  work  by  A.  Boehme. 

— The  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  recently  issued  No.  2  of  the  Con- 
tributions to  American  Educational  History,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams. 
This  is  entitled  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  by 
Prof.  Adams,  (308  pp. )  It  is  of  even  more  interest  than  the  History  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  the  first  of  the  series.  We  instance  as  of  especial  in- 
terest the  presentation  of  Jefferson's  views  on  local  govenment  and  common 
schools,  the  discussion  of  European  influences  affecting  the  plans  for  the  college, 
the  transition  to  the  University,  and  Jefferson's  report  embodying  his  views  on 
the  functions  of  the  school  and  the  University.  The  pamphlet  contains  more 
than  thirty  illustrations. —  Circular  No.  5,  1888,  treats  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion IN  THE  South,  and  was  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  He  discusses  the 
special  need  of  such  instruction  in  the  South,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  institutions  where  it  is  now  undertaken. 

—  Shoup's  Graded  Speller  (D.  D.  Merrill,  St.  Paul;  128  pp.)  is  designed 
for  third  reader  and  higher  grades,  and  provided  with  exercises  for  dictation,  on 
the  derivation  of  words,  etc.  The  craze  for  orthoepy,  is  in  our  judgment,  its 
chief  defect— First  Steps  in  Reading,  by  Martha  A.  Pease,  (S.  R.  Winchell 
&  Co.)  is  black-board  work  for  beginners  in  reading. 

—  While  such  excellent  material  for  reading  exercises  is  accessible  at  a  merely 
nominal  price  as  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  furnishes  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  our  schools  should  not  advance  beyond  the  old  reading  book 
idea  and  make  this  exercise,  above  the  fourth  grade,  a  means  of  acquaintance 
with  and  taste  for  really  good  literature.  The  latest  issue  of  the  series  is  Books 
AND  Libraries  and  Other  Papers,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  It  contains, 
besides  the  title  piece,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Keats,  and  Don  Quixote,  an  ad- 
mirable book  for  mature  pupils,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  grades.  A  different  pur- 
pose is  served  by  extra  number  E,  '*  Dialogues  and  Scenes  from  the  Writ- 
ings OF  Harriett  Beecher  Stowe. "  Here  arefour  scenes  from  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  viz:  Senator  Bird,  Dinah's  Kitchen,  The  Art  of  Bedmaking,  and  The 
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Power  of  Love ;  three  from  Old  Town  Folks,  vix:  The  Way  She  ' '  Was  Raised, ' ' 
The  Village  Do  Nothing,  and  Sam  Lawson's  Thanksgiving  Dinner;  and  two  from 
the  Minister's  Wooing,  viz:  Who  would  Marry  a  Minister,  and  The  Practical 
Test.  They  are  ad  ipted  for  school  dialogues  or  for  reading  work.  (Houghton, 
Mif&in&Co.;  15  cents  each.) 

—Favorite  Authors  for  Little  Folks,  by  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey 
(Interstate  Publishing  Co.;  126  pp.)  contains  twelve  portraits  and  very  charming 
sketches  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Aldrich,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Miss 
Larcom,  Miss  Alcott,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  Cary  sisters  —  a  most  excellent  selec- 
tion of  authors  for  young  readers. 

—Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Revised  by  Prof.  Henry  Preble 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  453  pp.,  |[.i2),  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  classical  studies.  Prof.  Preble  started  to  revise  a  time-honored  text  so 
as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  present  knowledge,  and  found  himself,  as  the 
work  went  on,  practically  making  a  new  book.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
the  original  authors  when,  about  thirty  years  ago,  they  set  out  to  revise  Adam*s 
Latin  Grammar,  and  thus  produced  their  own  work.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
state  in  some  detail  what  the  character  of  the  changes  is,  but  our  space  will  not 
warrant  this.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  relates  both  to  the  matter  and  method  of 
instruction,  in  which  this  book  is  thoroughly  modem.  The  publishers  have  is- 
sued it  in  admirable  style,  large  clear  print,  substantial  binding  and  provided  with 
all  conveniences  for  ready  reference.  It  deserves  to  attain  a  popularity  even 
greater  than  that  of  its  predecessor. 

—  HiSTORiETTEsMoDERNES.byC.  Fontaine,(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  160 pp.)  con- 
tains thirteen  brief  stories  which  were  all  hrst  published  in  France  during  the 
year  1887.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  reading  book  of  modem  French,  and 
sufficiently  equipped  with  notes  and  explanations. 

—  In  Charles  H.  Kilbom*s  admirable  cheap  series  of  foreign  texts  we  have 
this  month  Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  with  notes  (85  pp),  and  Choix  d*  Ex- 
traits  de  Daudet,  (61  pp). 

—  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  by  John  D.  Runkle,  (Ginn  & 
Co. ;  344  pp.,  I2.00)  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in  Institutes 
of  Technology,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  tested  by  use  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  in  which  the  auther  is  professor  of  Mathematics. 
In  its  appearance  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  a  book  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
handle. 

—  A  new  edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin^Grammar,  (Ginn  & 
Co.;  488  pp.,  |[.2o)  presents  many  additions  and  alterations  and  a  volume  con- 
siderably enlarged.  The  most  marked  changes  are  found  in  the  sections  relat- 
m%  to  word  formation,  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence,  reflexive  pro- 
nouns and  the  indirect  discourse,  but  there  have  been  additions  and  modifica- 
tions throughout  the  book,  and  the  examples  have  been  greatly  increased  in 
ourot)er.  The  book  has  also  been  furnished  with  numerous  cross-references  and 
full  indexes,  and  equipped  in  every  way  to  make  it  easy  of  reference. 
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— A  Complete  Graded  Course  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 
by  Benj.  Y.  Conkltn,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  296  pp.)  aims  to  be  a  practical  work- 
ing manual  for  an  entire  grammar  school  course.  It  follows  the  inductive 
method,  developing  the  sentence  from  the  simplest  form  by  the  addition  of  one 
element  at  a  time,  introducing  both  analysis  and  synthesis  in  abundance  of 
practical  exercises. 

—  An  Illustrated  Primer,  by  Sarah  Fuller,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is  inter- 
esting as  prepared  especially  for  the  earliest  instruction  of  deaf  children.  It  is 
therefore  provided  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
words  printed  beneath  them.  This  feature  will  make  it  very  attractive  and  pro- 
fitable to  any  very  young  children. 

—  Patriotic  Reader:  or,  Human  Liberty  Developed  in  Verse  and  Prose. 
By  Henry  B.  Carrington  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  595  pp.;  |i.2o),  takes 
patriotism  in  its  widest  sense  and  gives  us  from  all  ages  and  from  all  lands  some 
of  its  choicest  utterances.  Its  sixteen  parts,  bearing  the  following  general  titles, 
reveal  the  character  and  scope  of  the  book:  Hebrew  and  related  nations;  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  patriotic  expression;  the  patriotism  of  our  founders;  American 
Independence  developed;  memorials  of  Washington;  monumental  memorials 
honored;  demands  of  the  present  age;  special  obligations  of  Americans;  pa- 
triotic tribute  to  exemplar  lives;  patriotic  sympathy  with  struggling  people;  pa- 
triotic appeals  in  emergencies:  patriotic  and  national  hymns,  songs  and  odes; 
America  survives  the  ordeal  of  conflicting  systems;  national  centennial  observ- 
ances; patriotism  to  be  fostered  in  the  schools;  the  future  of  America  foreshad- 
owed. It  is  thus  essentially  American,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  only  regret 
that  the  first  two  sections  had  not  been  followed  by  others  devoted  to  foremost 
modern  nations.  But  why  regret  ?  We  find  here  in  prose  and  verse  eloquent 
utterances,  in  great  number,  well  calculated  to  kindle  the  flame  of  patriotism 
and  to  form  a  correct  taste.    The  book  deserves  to  become  a  favorite. 

—  A  Brief  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  by  B.  C.  Burt,  (Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.,  296  pp.;  $1.25)  fills,  and  we  believe,  fills  admirably,  a  want  which  has 
been  long  felt,  of  a  brief,  clear,  connected  and  suggestive  guide  to  the  history 
of  Greek  philosophy.  The  work  covers  the  whole  field,  from  the  earliest  spec- 
ulations to  the  full  development  of  neoplatonism.  The  treatment  is  necessarily 
brief,  but  the  proportions  are  skillfully  adjusted  to  the  importance  of  the  topics, 
and  the  style  is  direct  and  vigorous  and  happily  escapes  that  dryness  which  is 
apt  to  result  from  the  brief  treatment  of  complicated  materials.  It  is  historical, 
critical  and  expository;  the  arrangement  of  the  book  in  chapters  subdivided  by 
headlines  into  different  topics  greatly  facilitates  the  mastery  of  it  as  a  whole; 
and  the  excellent  index  makes  reference  to  it  easy. 

— Selected  Poems  from  Premieres  et  Nouvelles  Meditations  of  La- 
martine,  edited  with  biographical  sketch  and  notes,  by  George  O.  Curme,  (Bos- 
ton: D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  179  pp.)  is  prepared,  as  is  proper,  by  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Lamartine,  to  whom  the  carefully  measured  criticism  of  Saintsbury 
seems  little  short  of  treason.  The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared  and 
equipped  with  all  the  aids  needed  for  its  intelligent  study. 
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LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—The  Fbrum  has  rapidly  come  to  tbe  front  as  an  exponent  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
time.  It's  subjects  are  always  of  ^tal  Interest  and  the  best  writers  of  the  country  con- 
tribute to  its  columns.  The  JSftxD  Turk  Herald  says  of  It:  **  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the 
thiaklDg  men  of  tbe  country  into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  pub- 
lication." We  are  therefore  doing  a  service  to  our  readers  by  placing  before  them  the 
remarkable  offer —to  send  the  Forum  (price  t6.00)  and  the  Journal  together  for  the  price 
of  the  former.  If  you  wish  to  read  the  most  vigorous  and  progressive  review  of  the  coun- 
try send  for  this  one. 

-The  Academy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  did  excellent  service  by  securing,  through  its  offer  of 
a  prize,  several  practical  and  able  essays  on  ''Science  In  Secondary  Schools'*  which  ap- 
peared in  its  pages  last  year.  It  now  offers  another  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  es- 
say, not  to  exceed  five  thousand  words,  on  "  English  in  Secondary  Schools."  The  paper 
receiving  the  prize  and  those  awarded  honorable  mention,  are  to  become  the  property  of 
the  Aeademy.  Arguments  for  teaching  English  are  not  wanted,  but  statements  of  aims 
to  be  sought  and  means  of  attaining  them.   Competition  is  open  to  all  persons. 

—The  chapters  of  the  Lincoln  biography  which  are  to  appear  in  the  February  Century 
will  be  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance.  They  will  relate  to  the  events  leading  up 
to  tbe  final  removal  of  Gen-  McClellan,  See.  Chase's  financial  measures,  and  the  relations 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Secretaries  Seward  and  Chase,  whose  simultaneous  resignation  he  suc- 
ceeded In  averting.  The  Century  Company  have  also  Issued  an  enlarged  reproduction  of 
the  map  of  Siberia  published  last  May,  showing  Mr.  Kennan's  route.  This  they  will  send 
to  any  address  for  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

— Oinn  &  Co-  announce  An  Inlrodaction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Brouming,  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Alexander,  explaining  the  poet's  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner  and  the  general  ideas 
anderlying  his  work.  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  will  foUow  their  edition  of  The  Prelude,  edited 
by  Prof  A.  J.  George,  by  a  volume  of  Select  Poems  of  Wordsworth,  by  the  same  editor, 
with  such  notes  and  help**  as  will  aid  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  author.  They  also  an- 
nounce an  edition  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  edited  by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  and  some  im- 
portant additions  to  their  Old  South  Leaflets .  They  promise  soon  a  series  of  Oamee  and 
CKarte  for  home  and  primary  school,  prepared  in  Kindergarten  principles  by  Smma  Mor- 
wedel. 

-Harper's  for  February  possesses  unusual  attractions.  BJornsons  Norway  and  its  Peo- 
ple is  delightful  In  text  and  Illustrations;  hardly  less  so  Ballantlne's  sketch  of  Nepaul, 
tbe  Land  of  the  Ghoorklsas.  Waidsteln's  views  of  the  Work  of  John  Ruskin  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  Miss  Woolston's  Jupiter  Lights  grows  upon  one,  promising  to  surpass 
all  her  other  work.  Dakota,  A  Russian  Village,  Bulb  Gardens  Indoors  are  also  note- 
worthy. 

— For  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  improvement  of  machinery,  engineer- 
ing, mechanics,  inventions,  we  know  of  no  better  means  than  the  Scientific  American.  It 
has  been  published  for  over  forty  years,  and  maintained  its  high  rank  at  the  head  of  pub- 
lications relating  to  those  subjects.  Subscriptions,  price  $3.00,  will  be  received  at  this 
office. 
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—The  people  of  Ft.  Atkinson  cele-  following  brief  paragraph  from  the  re- 

brated  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  port  of  the  remarks  made  on  that  oc- 

by  dedicating  their  new  high  school  casion  by  Gov.  Hoard:   "The  relations 

building.    The  meeting  was  very  large  of  the  public  schools  to  the  state  had 

and  enthusiastic,  and  served  to  deepen  been  given  him  as  a  topic  and  his  pre- 

the  interest  and  devotion  of  the  public  sentation  of  that  question  might  be  given 

to  their  excellent  schools.  The  program  with  a  bit  of  history  describinga  country 

consisted  of  a  number  of  brief  speeches  that  had  no  schools.     He  then  referred 

by  prominent  citizens.     We  take  the  to  a  march  of  150  miles,  through  a  por- 
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tion  of  Virginia,  covering  a   district  bridge,  Mass.,  has  become  principal  at 

where  someof  the  very  first  settlements  Green  Bay;  J.  C.  Gaveny  at  Arcadia; 

were  made  in  America,  and  on  all  that  j.  F.  Burgess  at  West  Salem;  J.  C.  Camp 

long  march  he  never  saw  a  school  house,  at  Ahnapee;  J.  F.  Gile  at  Sextonville. 

He  had  had  accf  6  to  the  muster  rolls  ^Subscribers  not  receiving  the JouR- 

of  thirty  Southf  vi  regiments  and  there  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^ach  month  should 

was  thirty  to  efghty  per  cent,  of  the  ^^^jfy  ^^  promptly  and  we  will  send  an- 

names  signed  with  a  cross.    The  strong,  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  without  extra  charge.    If 

independent  and  wonderiul  civilization  ^y^^  .5  delayed  two  or  three  months  we 

starting  at  Massachusetts  Bay  and  plow-  ^^y  ^^  ^^^j^,^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  th^  l^ss^ 

ing  its  way  west  on  parallels  of  latitude  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  responsible  at  the  close 

to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  a  school  house  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  for  numbers  thus  discovered 

dvilization.     The  cavalier  civilization  ^^  ^  missing. 

starting  at  the  east  coast  of  Virginia  \  _The  Regents  of  the  State  Univerei- 
and  traveling  in  the  same  direction,  was'  ty,  at  their  last  meeting,  took  the  pre- 
of  an  entirely  different  sort,  a  vastly  Uminary  steps  towards  organizing  a 
weaker  kind."  series  of  Mechanical  institutes  to  be 
—It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  held  in  various  cities  of  the  state  for  the 
the  publishers  of  the  Journal  tp  con-  purpose  of  stimulating  and  instructing 
tinue  sending  it  to  subscribers  until  they  the  workers  in  wood,  metal,  textile 
order  its  discontinuance.  We  believe  fabrics,  etc.  The  plan  contemplates 
that  we  are  following  the  wishes  of  the  the  employment  of  an  institute  con- 
great  majority  of  our  readers  by  pursu-  ductor,  an  expert  in  various  arts,  a  good 
ing  this  policy.  Those  who  wish  a  dis-  organizer,  and  a  popular  lecturer  on 
continuance  will  secure  it  by  notifying  these  topics.  The  move  is  designed  to 
us  of  their  desire  by  postal  card  or  let-  set  in  operation  in  this  field  an  agency 
ten  Persons  who  continue  to  receive  Hke  that  which  has  proved  so  success- 
it  from  the  post  office  must  expect  to  fulamongthefarmers,which,itishoped, 
pay  for  it,  as  the  law  makes  them  re-  will  lead  to  the  organization  of  local 
sponsible.  All  subscribers  will  find  it  bodies  which  will  provide  themselves 
more  satisfactory  for  themselves,  as  it  with  suitable  rooms  and  keep  up  inter- 
certainly  is  for  the  publishers,  not  to  est  and  more  or  less  continuous  work, 
allow  their  subscription  to  fall  into  ar-  _yy^^  Committee  on  Agriculture 
rears;  if  they  neglect  this  precaution  p,^^^^  before  the  board  of  Regents  of 
none  should  feel  offended  because  a  ^^^  g^^^^  University  a  full  draft  of  a  re- 
bill  is  sent  them  for  the  amount  due.  ^^  ^„  ^^^^^.  institutes  in  Wisconsin. 

—  The  enrollment  at  the  State  Uni-  prepared  by  the  national  department  of 
versity  this  year  has  thus  far  reached  agriculture  at  Washington,  and  sent  to 
710,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  the  university  for  revision,  after  which 
of  the  institution.  There  are  now  over  jt  will  go  to  the  Paris  exposition.  That 
forty  persons  attending  the  short  course  the  United  Slates  department  of  agricul- 
in  agriculture,  which  thus  seems  to  re.  ture  should  have  selected  Wisconsin  as 
spond  to  a  need  recognized  in  the  State,  in  the  front  rank  in  this  work  in  this 

—  Last  month  we  published  a  list  of  country  is  complimentary  alike  to  the 
the  principals  of  free  high  schools  in  state  and  its  chief  institution  of  leam- 
this  State.  Since  the  close  of  the  fall  ing.  This  with  the  fact  that  of  nearly 
term  the  following  changes  have  taken  fifty  students  at  present  in  the  agricul- 
place:     Mr.  A*  J.  Clough,  of  Stock-  tural  course  at  the  university,  several 
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come  from  Southern  states,  one  from  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 

Pennsylvania,  and  others  from  Illinois,  and  done  to  correct  false  impressions, 

Iowa  and  Minnesota,  shows  the  reputa-  the  legal  limit  of  school  age  now  in 

tion  of  this  department  abroad.   A  new  force  in  this  state  is  may  be  seen  from 

department  of  horticulture  was  estab-  the  following  passag    of  the  message: 

lished  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  '  *  The  report  (of  the  i    ite  Superintend- 

college,  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  Geneva,  ent)  deals  with  the  ma;t  vital  questions 

N.  Y.,  elected  to  the  professorship.  affecting  not  only  the  present  but  the 

-The  following  passage  from  the  future  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 

Governor's  message  is  of  especial  in-  s^te-and  this  whether  regard  be  had 

ter«t  to  those  connected  with  theeduca-  to  questions  of  finance  or  questions  of 

tionalworkofthestete:  "I confess  to  P>od  citizenship.    When  we  consider 

much  solicitude  forthe  common  school,  ^^^^  "^  "hole  number  of  persons  en- 

and  especially  for  the  district  scIkwI  in  ™"«<' '"  the  sute  between  the  ages  of 

rural  communities.    It  is  to  the  little  four  and  twenty  years  of  age.  June  30, 

country  school  that  we  must  look,  in  ^^'  *««567.7oa,  and  that  of  .he  num- 

a  great  measure,  for  the  inculcation  of  •^'""'v  a65,477  were  reported  as  at- 

the  true  principles  of  American  citizen-  tending  the  public  schools,  the  state 

ship.    It  is  here  that  the  great  body  of  "»y  **"  '"?'"'*  »!  »°  '•"*  ^^^"^  ^ 

our  people  acquire  all  the  education  «»  ""*<='»  absenteeisni  and  apply  the 

they  will  receive  during  their  lives.  I  P'OP*""  '■*'"«**y- .  ^?°^  ^f'"'*  ""■ 
have  a  profound  respect  for  the  high  de«tand  that  this  glaring  discrepancy 
sdiool.  the  academy,  the  college  and  in  the  returns  is  due  to  the  large  num- 
the  university.  These,  however,  are  ber  of  children  over  four  and  under  six 
but  the  fruit  of  a  lowlier  blossom,  and  "^o  are  not  in  school  and  ought  not  to  be 
they  have  mkny  and  most  earnest  advo-  »"<^  to  the  number  over  16  who  are  not 
eates.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  «"~"^*>-  ^l  the  figures  of  enrollment 
press  their  claims  upon  you.  But  the  «"«1  "n^"*  ^fy'^!'  **'^  "^  °:[  ^^  *"*' 
common  district  school,  the  "people's  ««teen  could  be  given  it  would  appear 
college."  is  so  much  everybody's  busi-  t^at  the  discrepancy  is  relatively  very 
ness  that  in  many  respects  it  suffers   "8Jht. 

from  neglect.  The  child  that  is,  the  —The  State  Historical  Society,  as 
citizen  that  is  to  be,  has  a  right  to  de-  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  Secretary 
mand  of  the  state  that  it  be  provided,  as  Thwaites,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
against  all  contingencies,  with  a  reason-  tjo^.  The  portrait  galler>-  and  museum 
able  amount  of  instruction  in  common  ^^^^  visited  by  nearly  forty  thousand 
English  branches.  Especially  has  it  a  persons  during  the  past  year;  2.664 
right  to  demand  that  it  be  provided  with  volumes  were  added  to  her  library;  also 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  langu-  ^en  new4)ortraits  of  distinguished  men 
age  of  this  country.  In  this  connection  ^f  the  state,  making  the  collection  now 
I  would  recommend  such  legislation  as  ,  ^^  portraits.  Secretary  Thwaites  gives 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  county  and  t^^  results  of  his  visits  to  various  parts 
city  superintendents  to  inspect  all  of  the  state,  in  continuance  of  his  search 
schools  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  for  diaries,  old  letters  or  other  records 
authority  only,  to  require  that  reading  of  eariy  Wisconsin  history.  These 
and  writing  in  English  be  daily  taught  manuscript  collectionh, carefully  mount- 
therein."  ed  and  arranged,  now  fill  100  stout  folio 
—How  misleading  and  mischievous,   volumes.     He  obtained  a  valuable  nar- 
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rative  of  olden  times  from  Alexis  Claire-  tificates,  and  to  increase  the  terms  of 
mont,  an  old  Fox  River  pilot  and  mail  county  superintendents  to  four  years,— 
carrier;  also  important  information  re-  both  admirable  suggestions  in  the  line 
garding  the  early  movements  of  Wis-  of  educational  progress, 
consin  Indian  tribes  and  the  location  ^^^^e  receipts  which  are  sent  from 
and  characteristics  of  notable  abon-  ^^is  office  whenever  money  comes  to 
gines.  The  rehcs  of  the  supposed  rums  ^^  ^^om  subscribers  show  exactly  the 
of  Nicholas  Perrot's  old  wintering  fort  condition  of  the  account  of  the  sender, 
near  Trempealeau  have  been  placed  m  jf  ^^e  receipt  does  not  come  to  hand 
the  society's  museum.  The  secretary  ^j^^j^  ^  reasonable  time  after  sending 
reports  the  steadily  enlarging  number  ^^e  money  the  matter  should  receive 
of  persons  making  use  of  the  library,  immediate  attention.  To  avoid  possi- 
including  many  distinguished  strangers  ^^jj^y  ^f  j^^g  g^^^  ^y  express  money 
and  literary  specialists;  the  special  facili-  ^^der,  postal  money  order,  or  register- 
ties  given  University  students  for  original  ^  letter, 
work;  the  efforts  to  obtain  statistics  and 

other  facts  in  relation  to  foreign  groups  —  Supt.  Mahoney,  of  Vernon  county, 

in  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  the  assist-  calls  attention  in  his  report  to  the  sig- 

ance  furnished  other  public   libraries  nificant  fact  "  that  286  teachers  are  em- 

organized  at  La  Crosse,  Ashland,  etc.;  ployed  annually  to  teach  166  schools, 

and,  in  conclusion,  heartily  commends  ^"^  ^^^t  many  of  them  are  untramed 

theprojectof  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  anduntried."    Headds:    '•Nmety-five 

Memorial  hall,  to  be  made  the  perma-  P"P"s  were  granted  diplomas  the  past 

nent  home  of  the  society.  y^^**'  ^n  increase  of  55  over  1887.    Great 

TK*.  ^^%\rs^  ^r  ^r..,^f»  e.««^«,^«     interest  has  been  manifested  in  locali- 

—  1  he  meetmgs  of  county  supenn-    .         ,  ,  ,     , 

*     J*  'jjrui  uij  ties  where  these  young  people  have 

tendents  provided  for  by  law  were  held  ,  ,    .  ..  ,  r      * 

/.,.  r  II  T         -JO  been  awarded  diplomas  for  the  success- 

this  year  as  follows:    Jan.  17  and  18  ,  ,  ,    .         J:  .  ,      , 

*  ¥?        r'l  •        T  J  *   ful  completion  of  the  common  school 

at  Eau    Claire;   Jan.    22   and    23    at  *^  ^,  ,. 

Oshkosh:    Jan.    24   and    25   at    Mil-  ~"'^*-    The  grading  system  has  come 

,  jT  J  ..mffj'to  Stay,  provied,  that   school   boards 

waukee;  and  Jan.  29  and  30  at  Madi-       ,  ,     ,  .  , 

r«.  \.  •  *       4.    select  only  those  teachers  who  are  corn- 

son.    The  meetings  were  very  interest-  ^  _         , ,      .  . 

^  4.U        u-  ^    J'  J     r  *u     petent  to  carry  it  out.    I  would  advise 

mg  and  the  subjects  discussed  of  the  *^ ,      ,    ^  ,        . 

_    *    *  *•    I  •->.     -*  *  school  officers  to  adopt  it  at  a  meeting 

greatest  practical  importance  to    our      -..        j       ^    ^  ...  , 

,     u     I  Ti         *u      I        r  of  the  board  and  afterwards  hire  only 

rural  schools,  among  them  the  plan  of  .  ....  .... 

.    .^ ^„^^  .     o-^f  r-'ii     »  teachers  who  will  agree  to  work  to  it. 

work  proposed  m  Prof.  Gillan  s  paper  ** 

which  we  publish  in  this  number  of  the       —The  same  report  contains  the  fol- 

JouRNAL.  lowing  valuable  suggestion:    **  I  there- 

—  Prof. Wm. F.Phelps,  formeriy  presi-  fore,  suggest  again,  that  wherever  it  is 
dent  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  practicable,  eight  months  schooling  in 
is  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  a  year  be  voted  and  that  this  be  divided 
Trade  of  Dululh.  In  his  last  report  to  into  three  terms,  two  fall,  four  winter 
the  Board  he  urged  the  establishment  and  two  spring.  This  division  would 
at  that  point  of  a  school  of  technology,  secure  at  least  four  months  to  the  small- 
and  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  est  boys  and  giris  who  are  nearly  pre- 
to  take  into  consideration  the  project,    vented    from    attending    our    winter 

—  The  Minnesota  County  Superinten-  schools,  owing  to  the  severity  of  our 
dents  ask  the  legislature  to  provide  for  winters  and  impa.ssable  condition  of 
uniform  examinations  for  teachers'  cer-  our   roads  in  certain   localities.    We 
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should  aim  to  keep  this  class  in  tlie  able  results.  If  this  subject  is  now 
school  as  much  as  possible,  because  at  neglected  is  not  the 'fault  with  the  ex- 
this  age  they  can  render  but  little  help  amining  officer? 
about  the  house,  but  can  pursue  certain  _  Principal  Bliss,  of  the  Detroit  high 
lines  of  school  work  more  advantage-  school,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  report 
ously,  even  at  this  tender  age  than  they  of  investigations  into  the  charge  of 
can  in  after  years.  If  the  above  policy  overwork  in  the  high  school  made  by 
should  be  pursued,  parents  would  find  some  of  the  city  newspapers.  He 
that  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  further  shows  that  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of 
advanced  in  the  school  work  at  the  age  those  who  have  children  in  the  school 
of  II  years  than  you  are  apt  to  find  approve  of  the  work  as  not  at  all  bur- 
them  many  times  at  the  age  of  15  and  densome,  and  of  those  who  complain 
sometimes  at  17.  Too  often,  to  my  as-  fourteen  were  doing  extra  work,  and 
tonishment,  do  I  find  grown  boys  and  i  of  the  remainder  a  large  proportion 
girls  attempting  to  do  the  school  work  .^^e  proved  by  records  to  be  either 
that  ought  to  have  been  done  with  ad-  physically  or  mentally  below  the  aver- 
vantageattheageofeightorten.  The  ^ge."  In  every  case  of  such  com- 
excuse  very  frequently  given  is  that  plaints  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  a  school 
they  have  lived  too  far  from  the  school  of  three  or  four  hundred  pupils  is  to 
in  winter  and  could  not  attend  on  ac-  ^dapt  its  work  to  the  pace  of  the  weak- 
count  of  drifted  roads  or  very  severe  ^^  ^^^  slowest,  and  thus  practically 
weather.  This  can  be  obviated  by  ^^te  the  time  of  the  majority  and  de- 
adopung  the  above  suggestion."  moralize  the  school,  or  only  to  find  an 

—One  County  Superintendent  re-  average  rate  and  allow  those  who  can- 
marked  the  other  day  "Candidates  not  keep  up  to  this  to  take  more  time 
dont't  make  much  preparation  in  the  for  the  course.  Manifestly  the  latter  is 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  because  the  only  just  course  to  pursue.  Prin. 
they  never  expect  to  be  refused  a  cer-  Bliss'  report,  which  enters  into  details 
tificateon  account  of  failure  in  that.*'  shows  that  overwork  is  much  more 
The  fact  is,  we  presume,  as  stated,  but  complained  of  in  the  case  of  girls 
why  do  they  not  expect  to  be  stopped  than  of  boys,  and  this  ought  to  be  ex- 
for  that  branch?  If  it  is  of  no  value  let  pected.  The  inferiority  is  not  intellect- 
us  drop  it  at  once;  if  it  is  of  value  let  ual  but  physical  in  most  of  these  cases, 
us  make  some  account  of  it.  Candi-  and  it  is  a  deplorable  error  on  the  part 
dates  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  a  good  of  parents  to  try  to  make  sickly  girls 
examination  in  Page's  Theory  and  Art  do  an  amount  of  work  which  is  at  all 
of  Teaching  and  in  the  Course  of  Study  adequate  to  the  abilities  of  healthy  and 
for  Common  Schools;  and  Superintend-  vigorous  lads.  To  accept  the  doctrine 
ents  who  make  this  a  definite  require-  that  the  public  schools  must  take  the 
ment  and  administer  on  it  as  they  do  on  pace  of  the  weakest  will  drive  the 
other  branches  will  very  soon  get  valu-   bright  pupils  out  of  them. 


The  Forum,  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "continues  to  hold  its  place  as 
the  foremost  of  our  magazines  tor  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its 
articles,"  is  a  monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people; 
including  politics,  education,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science,  and 
commerce.    It  presents  the  conclusions  and  investigations  ot  the  foremost  men 
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in  every  department  of  thought;  and  it  admits  discussions  of  each  side  of  all 
debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and  never  sensational  or 
merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  200  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope  of  being 
helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive 
large  cash  commissions — the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical  Several 
hundred  teachers  and  students  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  book-agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of 
literary  judgement  whose  commendation  carries  weight  with  it.  Correspond- 
ence is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  free  of  cost  who  will 
send  the  names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay 
for  it    Address  the  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  253  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE. 

We  will  send  you  The  Forum,  Price  $5.00,  and  the  Wisconsin  Journal  op 
Education,  |i.oo,  for  the  price  of  the  first — $5.00.  Address  Wis.  Journal  op 
Education,  Madison,  Wis. 
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and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst,  (Chicago)  111., 
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intendents, Specialists,  College  Professors  and  Presidents,  Normal  School  Princi- 
pals and  Professors,  etc.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  list  of  vacanies  and  circulars,  and 
learn  something  of  our  work  in  past  years.     Address. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

Elmharst,  Illinois. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE     COURSE. 

The  English  Course  in  the  University  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  every  High  School  in  the  State  to  be  brought  into  direct 
connection  with  the  University,  not  by  lowering  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion, but  by  allowing  studies  which  every  High  School  can  teach  to  be 
substituted  for  studies  which  only  a  part  of  them  can  teach.  Only 
five  or  six  High  Schools  in  the  State  can  fit  students  in  Greek  for  the 
Ancient  Classical  Course;  only  a  few  schools  can  fit  in  Latin  for  the 
Modem  Classical  Course;  a  large  proportion  cannot  teach  German, 
which  is  required  for  admission  to  the  General  Science  Course;  but  it 
seemed  every  way  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  department  for 
which  every  school  could  prepare.  It  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the 
schools  that  they  cannot  do  this  work.  They  are  primarily  designed 
for  the  education  of  the  young  people  of  their  several  towns,  who  grad- 
uate from  these  schools  into  active  life;  the  curriculum  of  studies  must 
therefore  be  first  of  all  directed  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  preparation  for  the  University  can  be  only  a  secondary  aim 
with  them.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  teach  Latin,  Greek  and  Ger- 
man, unless  enough  scholars  want  these  studies  to  warrant  the  expense. 

But  while  preparation  for  the  University  can  be  only  a  secondary  aim 
of  the  schools,  it  ought  to  be  at  least  this.  We  believed  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  University  to  lay  out  a  course,  the  preparation  of  which 
should  coincide  with  the  work  in  the  English  language,  which  every 
Hi^h  School  ought  to  provide  for  its  pupils;  and  that,  when  such  a 
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course  should  be  organized,  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  High 
Schools  to  adjust  their  courses  of  study  with  reference  to  it.  This 
could  be  done  by  taking  as  our  starting  point  the  General  Science 
Course,  and  substituting  some  English  studies  for  the  preparatory  Ger- 
man required  by  that  course.  The  studies  selected  for  this  purpose 
were  History  and  English  Literature,  in  amount  equal  to  the  year  of 
German  for  which  it  was  to  be  substituted.  The  English  Course  is 
therefore  placed,  so  far  as  the  requirements  for  admission  are  concerned, 
precisely  on  an  equality  with  the  General  Science  Course. 

The  reason  for  deciding  upon  History  and  English  Literature  as  the 
preparatory  studies  of  the  new  course,  and  for  making  these  studies 
prominent  in  the  course  itself,  was  the  observation  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  General  Science  Course  had  no  special  lean- 
ing towards  scientific  studies,  but  were  governed,  in  their  selection  of  * 
this  course,  simply  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  one  for  which  they 
were  able  to  prepare  themselves.  Their  tastes  were  literary  rather  than 
scientific,  or  lay  in  the  line  of  civics  and  history;  and  they  would  have 
chosen  the  Modern  Classical  Course  if  they  had  been  able  to  get  the 
necessary  preparation  in  Latin.  As  it  \Yas,  we  found  that  this  class  of 
students,  members  of  the  General  Science  Course,  took  the  minimum  of 
scientific  studies,  and  elected  History,  Civics  and  English  Literature,  so 
far  as  they  were  able.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore,  that  a  course 
which  should  be  the  equivalent  of  the  General  Science  Course,  but 
should  substitute  historical,  political  and  literary  studies  for  scientific, 
would  meet  a  real  demand ;  moreover,  since  these  studies  could  be 
taught  in  schools  which  lacked  the  necessary  equipment  to  teach  Latin, 
Greek  and  German,  it  would  be  possible,  through  this  new  course,  to 
bring  the  University  into  direct  connection  with  every  High  School, 
and  thus  make  it  in  reality  the  culmination  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  State.  It  is  believed  that  now' there  is  no  High  School  in  the  state 
which  cannot  so  arrange  its  courses  of  study  that  its  graduates  may 
pass  directly  into  some  one  of  the  four  disciplinary  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

This  close  connection  between  the  University  and  the  High  Schools  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  system  of  Accredited  Schools,  which  en- 
ables the  graduates  of  the  High  Schools  to  pass  at  once  into  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  the  University  without  any  further  examination.  For  now 
it  is  within  the  power  of  every  well  conducted  High  School  to  have 
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itself  placed  on  the  accredited  list  for  at  least  one  of  the  courses,  and  to 
make  its  diploma  a  passport  into  the  University.  An  incidental  advan- 
tage of  this  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  entrance  examination  in  these 
cases.  An  examination  b  a  necessary  evil;  necessary,  no  doubt,  as  a 
part  of  an  educational  system,  but  none  the  less  an  evil,  to  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms.  An  examination  is  always  an  interruption  to  the 
work  of  education.  Its  object  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledf^e  and 
the  training  of  the  mind,  but  to  ascertain  whether  this  knowledge  has 
been  acquired,  and  this  needful  discipline  secured.  Any  interruption 
to  school  work  for  this  purpose,  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  is 
no  longer  a  necessary,  but  an  unnecessary  evil.  Whenever  the  time 
comes,  therefore,  that  our  school  system  is  so  systematized  and  thorough- 
ly administered,  that  every  High  School  graduate  in  the  State  can  be 
safely  admitted  to  some  department  of  the  University,  without  further 
examination,  the  chief  source  of  friction  will  be  removed,  and  the  educa- 
tional career  of  our  young  people  will  be  relieved  of  the  chief  obstacle 
to  its  continuity.  The  introduction  of  the  English  Course  thus  rounds 
out  and  completes  what  was  belore  fragmentary.  Only  one  examina- 
tion is  necessary  now  to  pass  from  the  High  School  to  the  University, 
where  two  were  formerly  required. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  omission  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guages from  the  requirements  of  the  English  Course  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  we  do  not  regard  these  languages  as  essential  in  a  discipli- 
nary course.  We  were  dealing  with  an  actual,  not  an  ideal,  condition 
of  things.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  canvass,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  High  Schools  in  the  State  do  not  have  any  foreign  lan- 
guage in  their  curriculum.  We  have  expected  that  they  would  intro- 
duce some  foreign  language,  and  have  exerted  such  pressure  as  we  were 
able,  to  induce  them  to  do  it.  About  fifteen  years  ago  we  required 
German  for  admission  to  our  Modem  Classical  and  General  Science 
courses,  in  the  full  belief  that  every  High  School  would  be  able  easily 
to  provide  this  study.  This  belief  has  proved  unfounded,  and  it  has 
appeared  to  us  our  duty  to  make  provision  for  those  schools  which  do 
not  at  present  teach  either  German  or  Latin,  and  which  do  not  appear 
likely  to  introduce  these  studies  within  any  reasonable  time.  But  while 
admitting  to  the  course  with  no  foreign  language,  we  aim  to  secure  the 
needed  educational  result,  by  requiring  two  full  years  during  the  college 
course  in  either  German,  French  or  Latin. 
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It  ought  further  to  be  observed  that  the  new  course  does  not  add  any 
new  requirement  to  the  studies  of  any  High  School  which  already  pre- 
pares for  the  old  courses,  except  a  short  course  in  the  history  of  English 
Literature.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  General  Science  course,  except  that  this  history  of  English 
Literature,  and  the  historical  studies  already  prescribed  for  the  Modem 
Classical  Course,  are  substituted  for  German.  Any  school,  therefore, 
which  is  accredited  for  the  Modern  Classical  and  General  Science  courses, 
can  be  accredited  for  the  English  Course  also  by  introducing  the  history 
of  English  Literature  into  its  curriculum.  I  might  therefore  leave  my 
subject  here,  having  shown  the  object  of  the  new  course,  and  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  introduces  hardly  any  new 
element  into  the  work  of  our  High  Schools.  It  will  however  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  preparation  in  what  may  be  called  the 
distinctive  studies  of  the  course,  English  Literature  and  History. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Of  English  Literature  I  shall  say  only  a  few  words,  because  this  is  a 
study  with  which  I  have  nothing  directly  to  do,  and  on  which  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  The  requirements  in  this  branch  in- 
clude a  small  text-book,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reading  of  works  of 
literature.  This  is  plainly  a  study  the  object  of  which  is  culture,  rather 
than  discipline.  The  acquisition  of  a  certain  minimum  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  forms  of  expression  which  the  English  mind  has  made  use  of, 
their  origin  and  development,  and  also  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the 
principal  authors,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  study.  The  main 
thing,  however,  is  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  field  of  English 
literature,  in  order  that  the  general  information  acquired  in  the  text- book 
may  be  illustrated  and  brought  home  to  the  mind  by  practical  examples. 
For  this  purpose  time  is  necessary,  that  the  mind  may  be  able  to  assimi- 
late the  literary  nourishment  offered  to  it.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  the  work  in  this  branch  be  spread  over  the  whole  year,  by 
short  and  numerous  lessons,  or  by  alternating  with  the  lessons  in  history 
— learning  the  lessons,  and  then  reading  carefully  and  leisurely  the  works 
prescribed,  and  if  possible  others  in  the  same  line. 

THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  of  preparation  in  history.  As  history 
is  only  a  subordinate  study  in  the  preparatory  work  of  the  classical 
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courses,  but  a  leading  and  essential  one  in  that  of  the  English  course^ 
it  m^ht  have  been  well  to  make  it  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  English  course; 
and  this  was  contemplated  at  one  time.  It  at  first  seemed  reasonable 
to  require  a  larger  amount  of  history  for  the  new  course  than  for  the 
old  one;  but  on  further  consideration  it  was  decided  that  it  would  un* 
duly  complicate  the  work  to  prescribe  a  different  text-book  or  a  difier* 
ent  grade  of  work  in  the  different  courses.  The  requirements  were 
therefore  left  exacdy  the  same  for  all  the  courses;  only  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  somewhat  more  exactint^  and  particular  in  candidates  for 
the  English  course  than  for  classical  students,  for  the  reason  that  what 
is  incidental  and  secondary  for  the  classical  courses  is  primary  and  es- 
sential for  the  English  course. 

The  preparatory  course  in  History  embraces  the  hbtory  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  required  for  admission  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  and  a  general  course  in  history,  which  is  required  also  for 
the  classical  courses,  but  not  for  the  courses  in  General  Science,  En* 
gineering,  Agriculture  or  Pharmacy.  By  a  general  course  in  history  it 
should  be  understood  that  we  do  not  mean  necessarily  a  text-book  in 
General  or  Universal  History,  but,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  rather 
two  distinct  courses  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  which,  taken  togeth* 
er,  cover  the  whole  ground  of  historical  events.  As  regards  American 
Hbtory  and  Ancient  History,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  as 
there  are  good  text-books  for  these  subjects,  and  they  are  on  the  whote 
satisfactorily  taught. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF   MODERN   HISTORY. 

It  is  different  with  Modem  History.  For  this  period  the  field  of  his- 
tory b  so  extended,  and  the  events  are  so  crowded  and  so  complicated, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  —  I  was  about  to  say  impossible — to  obtain,  in 
the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  even  the  most  general  out*- 
line  which  shall  be  accurate  and  definite.  The  most  superficial  exam- 
ination of  even  our  best  text  books  will  illustrate  and  explain  this  diffi- 
culty. In  ancient  history  a  single  nation  at  every  period  of  time  occupies 
the  attention,  tathe  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
the  student  to  carry  along  in  his  mind  a  single  and  simple  series  of  eventdv 
without  being  distracted  by  distant  and  unessential  facts.  It  is  always 
Egypt,  or  Persia,  or  Greece  or  Rome,  —  I  will  not  say  with  absolutely 
no  overlapping,  but  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  it.     Now  in  mod* 
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ern  history  this  can  not  be  done.  It  is  true  that  now  Spain,  now 
France,  now  Germany,  now  Italy,  now  England,  may  be  taken  as  the 
leading  nation,  around  whose  policy  the  other  nations  revolve;  but  it  is 
never  to  the  exclusion  of  the  individual  activity  and  large  importance 
of  these  other  nations.  None  of  these  can  be  neglected  at  any  time  in 
a  complete  course,  and  the  result  is  that  the  attention  of  the  class  has 
to  be  carried  from  one  to  another  in  rapid  and  bewildering  confusion.  It  is 
not  until  a  later  stage,  when  a  foundation  of  general  knowledge  has 
been  laid,  that  it  is  possible  to  follow  intelligently  large  lines  of  policy 
and  historic  movement  through  the  maze  of  modern  times. 

Ancient  history  may  be  compared  to  a  single  line,  with  breaks  and 
adjustments,  but  seldom  with  any  complications;  modern  history  to  a 
series'^of  parallel  lines,  of  which  now  one  and  now  another  is  of  chief  im- 
portance, but  of  which  all  are  necessary.  Now  the  way  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  so  many  parallel  lines  of  study  is  take  at  first  only  one  of 
them,  and,  by  putting  this  by  itself,  to  secure  for  modern  history  some- 
thing of  the  simplicity  and  lucidity  of  ancient  history.  The  nations  of 
the  modern  world  take  their  beginning  at  the  great  crisis  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  ancient  period,  at  the  fall  of  the  western  empire;  if  then 
we  take  any  one  of  these  nations  at  that  point  of  time,  and  follow  its 
fortunes  down  to  the  present  century,  we  shall  have  a  continuous  line 
of  history,  directly  following  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  will 
be  no  break  in  historic  continuity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of 
the  student  will  be  directed  to  the  annals  of  only  one  nation  at  a  time, 
just  as  has  been  the  case  in  ancient  history.  And,  as  the  fortunes  of 
every  country  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  every  other,  and  the 
greatest  events  —  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolutionary 
epoch — affect  all  nearly  alike;  the  student  of  one  nation  will  find  him- 
self acquiring  by  a  natural  and  easy  method  a  general  knowledge  of  all 
contemporaneous  events. 

WHY   ENGLISH    HISTORY? 

If  we  were  considering  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
suitableness,  as  an  abstract  question,  we  should  undoubtedly  agree 
that  France  is  the  nation  best  fitted  for  this  purpose,  as  being  the  most 
central  of  the  European  nations,  the  one  which  has  more  than  any  other 
taken  the  leading  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  the  one  whose  life 
is  most  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  ancient  world.     And  if  we 
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were  laying  out  a  long  and  theoretically  perfect  course,  we  should  de* 
dde  for  this.  For  the  purpK)ses  of  our  short  curriculum,  however,  and 
of  our  common  schools,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  history 
of  England,  being  nearer  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  on  the  whole  the  noblest  and  most  important  career  in  modem 
history,  is  the  one  to  be  selected.  For  this  reason,  in  our  preparatory 
requirements,  we  prescribe,  not  General  History,  but  Ancient  History 
and  the  History  of  England. 

The  point  of  view,'  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  of  preparation.  If  I 
had  in  mind  the  needs  of  a  complete  High  School  course,  and  the  ques- 
tion were — what  hbtory  should  be  known  by  the  boy  and  girl  who 
graduates  from  it  into  active  life  ?  I  think  I  should  answer  it  in  the 
same  way,  and  say  that  if  only  one  course  in  history  could  be  had  be* 
sides  that  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  that  of  England.  But 
this  is  not  the  question  before  us.  For  the  pupils  whom  we  have  in 
view,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  study  is  to  be  pursued  further  in 
the  University  course.  The  student  in  the  English  course  has  as  one 
of  his  required  studies  during  his  first  year,  to  go  over  this  whole 
ground  again,  and  this  time  with  the  definite  purpose  of  following  the 
parallel  lines  which  were  neglected  during  his  course  of  preparation. 

THE   RESULT  TO   BE   AIMED    AT. 

What  now  is  the  result  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  preparatory  course  in 
Ancient  and  English  history  ?  I  do  not  ask,  what  is  the  object  of  his- 
torical study  in  general.  That  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
this  paper.  My  question  is  simply,  what  is  to  be  attained  in  that  brief 
course  of  study  which  serves  to  prepare  for  the  more  thorough  course 
of  the  University.  There  is  one  thing  at  any  rate  which  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  historical  study  in  general  —  to  load  the  mind  with  a  multitude 
of  names  and  dates.  This  is  not  the  object  of  any  large  and  intelligent 
course  in  history,  and  still  less  should  it  be  the  object  of  that  particular 
portion  of  the  course  which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 

The  age  in  question  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  —  an  age  at  which  a 
boy  is  able  to  think,  to  see  the  obvious  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  but 
has  neither  the  breadth  of  information  nor  the  maturity  of  reasoning 
powers,  to  study  the  laws  of  historical  phenomena,  or  to  understand 
the  great  currents  of  historical  events.  Before  this  age,  if  he  has  given 
any  attention  to  history  at  all,  its  best  fruits  have  been  to  store  his 
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mind  with  noble  characters,  heroic  achievements,  and  picturesque  inci- 
dents—  to  enrich  the  memory  with  isolated  facts  worth  remembering^, 
and  to  quicken  the  historical  imagination.  This  is  all  that  should  be 
attempted  with  children.  Continuous  historical  narration  is  beyond 
their  grasp;  the  lives  of  great  men  they  will  enjoy  and  profit  from,  the 
lives  of  nations  they  cannot  appreciate. 

This  work  of  obtaining  a  continuous  knowledge  of  historical  events, 
unsuited  to  children,  should  be  the  principal  work  for  the  age  of  prepar- 
ation, which  we  are  considering;  and  this  continuity  of  knowledge 
should  be  the  one  thing  aimed  at  in  the  preparatory  course.  If  the 
student  has  the  previous  training  in  historical  incidents  and  imagination, 
it  will  be  of  great  service;  but  at  any  rate,  whether  with  this  help  or 
not,  here  is  his  work  now.  He  ought,  when  he  enters  college,  to  be 
acquainted,  as  we  may  say,  with  the  lives  of  the  three  great  nations  of 
history — Greece,  Rome  and  England,  as  well  as  the  oriental  empires 
of  the  early  ages. 

When  we  ask  further,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  lives  of  these  nations, 
the  question  is  not  easy  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Most  certainly,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  do  not  mean  a  multitude  of  names  and  dates.  I 
do  not  intend  to  mention  any  special  text-books,  either  in  the  way  of 
commendation  or  of  condemnation,  but  will  only  say  in  general,  to 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  text-book — other  things 
being  equal — choose  the  one  which,  in  the  same  number  of  pages,  has 
the  fewest  dates  and  proper  names. 

THE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  course  in  General  History  then  should  consist  of  four  portions, 
somewhat  unequal  in  length,  but  following  one  another  in  chronological 
sequence,  so  that,  taken  together,  they  present  a  tolerably  complete 
sketch  of  the  life  of  humanity.  These  four  portions  are;  the  early 
empires  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  Rome  and  England.  And  in  each  ol 
these  portions  our  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  method  of  instruction 
which  will  give  the  pupil  the  most  complete  and  serviceable  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  life  of  a  nation,  like  the  life  of  an  individual,  is  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  a  somewhat  uniform,  monotonous  course  of  events,  with 
here  and  there  great  crises  of  tragic  or  romantic  interest  The  labor 
of  historians  has  for  the  most  part  been  bestowed  upon  these  crises,  with 
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littleregard  to  the  peaceful,  orderly  development  of  national  life  and  char- 
acter. It  b  only  within  the  last  years  that  the  history  of  society,  of  in- 
dustry, of  civilization,  has  engaged  men's  minds,  and  so  novel  and  in* 
teresting  are  the  results  derived  from  this  new  point  of  view  that  there 
has  been  a  disposition  among  many  unduly  to  depreciate  those  depart- 
ments of  history  which  used  to  be  exclusively  cultivated.  The  first 
question  which  we  have  to  consider,  is,  therefore,  whether  our  prepara- 
tory course  shall  follow  the  old  method,  and  teach  a  knowledge  of  wars 
and  dynasties,  or  shall  aim  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  real  life 
of  the  nation. 

In  spite  of  the  leanings  of  the  age,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  old  method 
for  this  stage  in  the  educational  course.  For  my  own  personal  studies, 
it  is  true,  and  for  the  more  advanced  classes,  I  place  especial  emphasis 
upon  industrial,  economical  and  constitutional  history,  as  well  as  upon 
the  history  of  civilization  in  general; — what  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  term,  history  of  society.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  boy  of  fifteen 
is  ready  for  this.  His  mind  lacks  the  maturity  for  it,  he  has  not  the 
requisite  practical  knowledge  to  understand  it,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
generally  cares  very  little  for  it.  What  he  cares  for  is  the  stirring  events 
of  history  —  the  wars  and  revolutions,  heroic  characters  and  achieve- 
ments. But,  apart  from  his  personal  tastes,  he  requires  a  knowledge  of 
these  external  events  to  serve  as  a  back- ground  and  outline  for  his  high- 
er studies.  I  am  clear  in  my  opinion  that  these  more  conspicuoim 
events  should  be  learned  first,  and  that  they  must  form  the  starting  point 
in  studying  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  fault  of  our  methods  heretofore 
has  been  that  they  have  treated  wars  and  dynasties  as  if  they  were  im- 
portant in  themselves,  whereas  their  only  importance  comes  from  their 
being  crises  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  of  humanity.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  these  facts  have  been  crammed  into  the  mind  without  dis- 
crimination— the  names  of  worthless  sovereigns,  the  details  of  unim- 
portant battles,  the  events  of  resultless  wars  —  all  was  fish  that  came 
into  the  net.  It  is  this  irrational  burdening  of  the  memory  with  unes- 
sential matter,  that  has  brought  this  class  of  historical  information  into 
discredit. 

Let  us  illustrate  both  these  points  by  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
Greece,  which  affords  as  good  a  basis  for  comparison  as  any  other.  The 
place  of  Greece  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  inferior  to  none,  and 
when  we  regard  it  from  this  point  of  view,  the  mind  at  once  fixes  upon 
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these  four  as  the  principal  fields  of  Grecian  activity  —  free  government, 
art,  literature  and  philosophy.  Now  the  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen,  who  has 
read  abundantly  in  stories  from  Greek  history,  is  yet  not  in  a  condition 
to  study  its  constitution;  still  less  to  appreciate  its  art,  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  needs  a  skeleton  of  events,  to  clothe  with  the  fair 
flesh  and  active  nerves  of  the  higher  life.  A  skeleton  —  an  outline  of 
events;  not  a  knowledge  of  all  the  events,  great  and  small,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  If  then  we  ask,  as  a  second 
question,  what  are  the  names  and  events  of  vital  moment,  in  which  the 
life  of  the  Grecian  nation  may  be  said  to  consist,  I  think  that,  while 
few  would  answer  the  question  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  answers 
would  nevertheless  not  vary  very  greatly.  My  own  answer  would  give 
seven  names  and  events,  as  summing  up  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing 
in  Grecian  history  —  Homer,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  as  affording  the  key 
to  Greek  life  and  character;  the  Persian  wars,  resulting  in  the  splen- 
dor of  Athens;  the  Peloponnesian  war,  establishing  the  dominance  of 
Sparta;  the  career  of  Epaminondas,  with  the  short-lived  supremacy  of 
Thebes;  and  the  victories  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  out  of  which  grew 
the  Macedonian  empire.  Whoever  knows  these  seven  things,  may  be 
said  to  know  Greek  history. 

I  have  taken  the  history  of  Greece  to  illustrate  my  point,  as  being 
the  simplest  and  easiest  to  deal  with.  I  cannot  expect  that  all  should 
agree  with  me  in  all  these  points,  and  in  the  other  portions  of  our 
course  the  process  6f  selection  and  elimination  b  much  more  difficult. 
But  as  to  the  governing  principle  I  feel  no  hesitation  —  our  preparatory 
course  should  teach  those  names  and  events,  and  those  only,  in  which 
the  life  of  the  nation  may  be  said  essentially  to  consist.  And  while  I 
have  made  these  remarks  merely  with  reference  to  Ql  preparatory  course 
in  history,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  same  rule  should  govern  a 
school  course  which  is  final  for  the  members  of  the  school — that  is,  a 
course  for  High  Schools,  the  members  of  which  do  not  expect  to  enter 
the  University,  should  be  arranged  upon  the  same  plan.  All  persons 
who  concern  themselves  with  history  at  all  —  nay,  all  educated  persons  — 
ought  to  be  equipped  with  certain  fundamental  facts  of  external  history; 
the  changes  of  dynasty — the  Julian  and  the  Flavian  Caesars,  the  Anto- 
nines«  the  Plantagenets,  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Bourbons;  certain  great 
names — Pericles,  Scipio,  Constantine,  Mohammed,  Charlemagne, 
Cromwell,  Chatham,   Napoleon;  certain  decisive  events  —  Marathon, 
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Cannae,  Pbarsalia,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
Crusades,  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the  French  Revolution.  Just 
what  should  be  selected  and  what  omitted,  is  a  question  for  every  person 
to  decide  for  himself;  but  life  is  too  short  to  spend  in  learning  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  that  have  no  meaning  or  lesson  for  us. 

Wm.  F,  Allen, 
Madison,  Wis. 

OUR  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAMS. 

A  Report  on  the  Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work  from  Elementary  Programs, 

made  to  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

I. 
EXISTING   PROGRAMS. 

A  comparison  of  the  school  programs  of  four  cities,  Milwaukee,  Kan- 
sas City,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  shows  that  in  all  of  them  the  pupils 
during  the  first  year  are  given  seven  distinct  subjects  of  study  and  in- 
struction.    These  are:  (i)  Language,  (2)  Arithmetic,  (3)  Reading,  (4) 
Spelling,  (5)  Penmanship,  (6)  Drawing,  (7)  Music.     To  these  geogra- 
phy is  added  during  the  second  year,  making  eight  subjects  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  during  the  fourth  year  History  of  the  United 
States,  making  nine  subjects  for  the  remainder  of  the  course.     A  care- 
ful examination  of  these  programs  will  lead  to  at  least  two  criticisms. 
One  b  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  subjects  no  distinct  place  is 
found  for  that  training  of  the  observing  powers  so  magnified  in  educa- 
tional theories  and  still  so  generally  neglected  in  practice.     To  this  an 
exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee,  where  a  course  in 
elementary  science  is  provided,  thus  adding  one  to  the  number  of  sub-* 
jects.     The  other  criticism  is  that  this  multiplication  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction must  tend  to  distract  the  pupils,  making  each  day's  work  an 
affair  of  shreds  and  patches  and  the  school  course  disintegrating  to  their 
minds.     A  like  effect  would  naturally  follow  in  the  case  of  the  teachers, 
with  whom  the  essential  unity  of  school  work  is  likely  to  be  lost  sight 
of  and  each  subject  to  be  pursued  for  itself,  mechanically,  and  without 
due  regard  to  its  relations.     Thus  instead  of  striving  to  form  a  mind 
they  are  occupied  with  trying  to  force  into  it  odds  and  ends  of  knowl- 
edge; and  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  pupil  being  unheeded,  unnecessary  work  is  done  and 
in   ways    involving  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.      The   first   step^ 
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therefore,  towards  eliminating  unprofitable  work  will  be  to  sketch  the 
essential  unities  of  a  rational  elementary  program;  and  the  principles 
to  be  applied  in  this,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  program,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  those  laid  down  in  the  report  on  **  Waste  in  Elementary- 
Education,"  which  was  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education. 

unity  in  the  work. 

The  unity  of  elementary  teaching  may  perhaps  best  be  seen  by  stat- 
ing that  its  purpose  is  to  train  the  pupib  to  get  knowledge  skillfully  and 
to  express  it  clearly.  Now  knowledge  is  gained  by  experience  and  by 
reading,  and  is  expressed  by  speech,  writing  and  drawing,  and  work. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  knowledge  which  the  beginner  brings  with  him  to 
school  has  been  obtained  by  experience  and  is  expressed  in  speech ;  so 
that  the  school  has  but  to  continue  these  two  processes  together  in  order 
to  perfect  them  after  the  order  and  course  of  nature.  This  is  saying 
that  systematic  observation -lessons  are  the  proper  material  for  the  earli- 
est language  exercises.  The  new  art  of  reading  is  related  in  like  man- 
ner to  writing,  and  they  should  begin  together,  both  involving  spelling 
as  an  essential  element.  Drawing  is  properly  allied  with  observation 
lessons  as  part  of  the  first  instruction  in  form ;  it  is  the  expression  of 
things  seen.  The  unity  which  we  are  seeking  to  establish  by  the  above 
statements  is  in  Germany  embodied  in  a  compound  word  which  may  be 
translate(l :  *  *  Observation -language- writing- reading-song- instruction. ' ' 
This  is  founded  upon  certain  so-called  **  normal  words,'*  which  are  made 
the  common  basis  of  all  these  forms  of  instruction.  How  unity  and 
.harmony  of  school  work  and  mental  growth  is  promoted  by  such  an 
arrangement  must  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM  DIFFERENTIATES. 

To  understand  the  growth  of  the  program  from  this  original  unity  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  process  is  learning  from  ex- 
perience, which  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  school  room  by  the  ob- 
sevation  lessons.  Reading  and  its  supplementary  arts  are  but  devices 
to  give  this  fundamental  process  a  wider  range.  The  first  distinct  branch 
to  come  off  from  the  original  unity  is  Arithmetic,  and  this  for  some  time 
does  not  differ  in  method.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss the  relations  and  methods  of  Arithmetic  instruction,  or  the  elimin- 
ations which  should  be  made  in  it.     The  second  branch  to  come  off  as 
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a  distinct  subject  of  instruction  is  geography.  This  branch  holds  im- 
portant relations  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence our  text-books  and  methods  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. These  relations  are  on  the  one  hand  with  the  sciences  and  on 
the  other  with  hbtory,  and  thb  not  only  past  but  also  current  history. 
Now  the  latter  relations,  those  with  history  in  this  broad  sense,  are  the 
ones  which  determine  the  necessity  of  the  branch  in  the  elementary  cur« 
riculum;  but  the  former,  the  relations  with  the  sciences,  are  those  which 
afford  a  rational  basis  for  geographic  instruction.  It  will  appear,  there- 
fore, that  some  knowledge  of  science  is  essential  to  the  rational  study 
of  geography;  and,  further,  that  to  give  a  sense  of  its  utility  some  ac- 
quaintance with  history  is  desirable.  These  considerations  determine 
both  the  character  of  the  oral  instruction  out  of  which  geography  is  to 
emerge  as  a  distinct  subject,  and  the  relations  of  the  new  branch  to 
others  in  the  program.  The  observation  lessons  ought  for  some  time 
to  be  directed  towards  gaining  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals  and 
the  forces  of  nature,  as  rain,  wind,  frost,  rivers,  seasons,  the  points  of 
compass,  moon,  stars  etc. ,  such  as  prepares  for  geography ;  becoming 
lessons  in  map  language  and  local  topography  at  the  close  of  the  second 
or  beginning  of  the  third  grade.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  separation  of 
geography  as  a  distinct  branch  is  best  effected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  grade,  and  that  an  elementary  geography  may  be  finished  in  the 
fourth  grade.  The  general  outline  of  descriptive  and  political  geog- 
raphy thus  early  acquired  is  of  very  great  value  both  to  those  who  leave 
school  and  to  those  who  continue  in  it,  serving  as  a  schema  in  which  to 
arrange  and  systematize  other  knowledge.  It  should  be  attained  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  minute  acquaintance  with  details  should  be  un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed  to  it.  Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  eliminate 
unprofitable  work  in  this  branch  than  a  distinct  apprehension  of  this 
principle  —  that  a  general  view  of  the  geography  of  the  world  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  fourth  grade. 

At  this  point  another  distinct  branch  may  be  conveniently  differen- 
tiated from  the  oral  instruction.  If  wisely  directed  this  will  from  time 
to  time  have  presented  as  material  for  written  exercises,  short  stories 
from  American  history,  which  will  have  related  themselves  in  some  sort 
to  part  of  the  geography  instruction,  and  have  formed  in  the  pupils' 
minds  points  of  attachment  for  more  systematic  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.    It  would  seem  wise  now  to  let  history,  studied  from  some  pic- 
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turesque  text-book,  of  which  there  are  now  several  suitable  ones  avail- 
able, interrupt  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  one  year,  —  the  fifth  year  of 
school  work,  — the  systematic  study  of  geography.  The  reasons  for 
this  suggestion  are  that  the  plan  secures,  at  this  point  where  experience 
shows  that  so  many  quit  school,  the  fresh  interest  of  a  new  study,  and 
a  study  which  utilizes  and  incidentally  extends  the  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy,  while  the  year's  delay  allows  the  pupil's  mind  to  mature  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  him  at  length  to  continue  that  branch  on  a  more 
rational  plan.  The  more  rational  plan  proposed  for  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy would  contemplate  the  application  to  it  of  general  principles,  and 
would  therefore  commence  with  an  outline  of  physical  geography. 
Longman's  School  Geography  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of 
work  contemplated.  This,  it  is  true,  is  European  in  its  proportions, 
but  It  will  serve  to  guide  teachers  in  the  use  of  existing  texts  until  suit- 
able American  books  shall  have  been  produced.  The  plan  suggested 
will  not  only  reduce  somewhat  the  time  devoted  to  geography,  but  will, 
it  is  believed,  put  the  work  in  such  relations  as  will  both  make  its  pur- 
poses more  apparent  and  also  tend  to  crowd  out  the  senseless  memor- 
izing which  has  brought  it  into  discredit. 

LANGUAGE    WORK. 

The  relation  of  language  work  to  the  original  unity  and  the  manner 
and  time  of  its  separation  remain  to  be  stated.  Wide  differences  pre- 
vail in  practice,  together  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  agreement  in  theory. 
Compayre's  statement  of  the  theory  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory, 
that  '' Grammar  must  be  learned  through  language  and  not  language 
through  grammar,  as  Herder  said;  and  Mr.  Spencer  declares  that  'as 
grammar  was  made  after  language,  so  it  ought  to  be  taught  after  it.'  " 
(p.  328).  Mr.  White  puts  the  case  more  briefly  "practical  compo- 
sition should  precede  technical  grammar. ' '  This  principle  is  violated 
whenever  diluted  grammar  is  furnished  for  the  language  work  of  the 
lower  grades.  We  need  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  ''practical 
composition  should  precede  technical  grammar, "  and  to  recognize 
that  "practical  composition"  is  not  tinkering  sentences,  but  trying  to 
express  connected  thought  effectively.  In  short,  we  must  recognize 
that  language  is  an  instrument  for  expressing  thought,  and  is  learned 
by  using  it  in  its  proper  relation.  It  is  the  object  of  the  oral  or  obser- 
vation lessons  to  develop  the  thought  of  the  pupil  in  relation  to  things 
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he  needs  to  know,  and  to  help  him  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly. 
As  has  been  said,  this  training  is  at  first  in  speech  alone,  but  when  the 
reading- writing  side  of  his  work  has  progressed  sufRciently  he  will  also 
write  his  lesson,  and,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  work,  karn  to  put  his  sen- 
tences together  properly  and  to  use  capitals  and  punctuation.  There  b 
no  occasion  or  place  for  separate  language  work  such  as  is  now  too 
common  in  our  programs,  which  may  be  properly  described  as  diluted 
grammar  seasoned  with  artificial  sentence-tinkering.  Instead,  however, 
of  saying  that  there  is  no  language  work  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  observation-reading- writing  is  all  language  work  —  lan- 
guage learned  as  an  art  not  as  a  science,  learned  after  the  manner  of 
children,  not  by  rules  but  by  use  and  imitation. 

As  to  the  time  for  the  theoretical  study  of  language,  that  is,  grammar, 
Mr.  Bain  says:  '*  Taking  English  Grammar  as  a  whole,  easy  parts  and 
difficult  parts  together,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  effectively 
taught  to  the  mass  before  ten  years  of  age.  To  smooth  over  asperities, 
and  to  pick  out  what  happens  to  be  simple,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  an 
earlier  age,  is  not  to  teach  the  subject  in  its  proper  character,  but  as  a 
mongrel  compound,  half  understood  and  quite  inadequate  for  the  ends 
of  grammar.  It  is  the  worst  economy  to  anticipate  the  mind's  natural 
aptitude  for  any  subject;  and  the  aptitude  for  grammar  in  its  true  sense 
does  not  exist  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  Arithmetic,  and  is  probably  on 
a  par  with  the  beginnings  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Commenced  at 
a  ripe  age,  not  only  is  the  tedium  of  acquisition  vastly  reduced,  but  the 
advantages  are  realized  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  when  it  is  entered 
upon  too  soon.''  Education  as  a  Science^  pp.  345-6,  Mr.  White  af- 
firms that  ''technical  grammar  clearly  belongs  to  as  high  a  period  of 
mental  training  as  Algebra."  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  differentia- 
tion of  this  branch  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  fifth  year  of  the 
course,  and  may  well  be  delayed  to  the  sixth.  Then  the  analytic-syn- 
thetic processes  should  be  vigorously  used  in  the  introductory  work  and 
the  subject  completed  in  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  years.  One  great 
reason  of  the  reaction  against  this  study  is  that  it  has  been  so  diluted 
and  spread  over  so  many  years.  Vigorous  work  with  it  at  the  proper 
time,  when  it  can  yield  its  proper  fruit  of  discipline,  will  bring  it  again 
mto  repute.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  the  testimony  of 
one  who  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  to  that  line  of  studies — Prof. 
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John  Tyndall.  He  writes:  **The  piercing  through  the  involved  and 
inverted  sentences  df  Paradise  Lost,  the  linking  of  the  verb  to  its  often 
distant  nominative,  of  the  relative  to  its  distant  antecedent,  of  the  agent 
to  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  of  the  preposition  to  the  noun  or 
pronoun  which  it  governed;  the  study  of  variations  in  mood  and  tense, 
the  transformation  often  necessary  to  bring  out  the  true  grammatical 
structure  of  a  sentence  —  all  this  was  to  my  young  mind  a  discipline  of 
the  highest  value,  and,  indeed,  a  source  of  unflagging  delight." 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  LANGUAGE  WORK. 

Regarding  the  other  side  of  language  training,  the  reading-writing- 
spelling  side,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  its  essential  unity.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  our  disposition  to  divide  has  brought  upon  us  much 
waste  and  mechanical  methods.  The  following  passage  from  one  of 
Supt.  Klemm's  letters  from  Europe  puts  the  matter  concretely  and  in 
its  true  light: 

**So  far  on  my  tour  through  German,  Dutch,  and  French  schools,  I 
saw  only  one  in  which  copy-books  for  instruction  in  penmanship  were 
used.  Nevertheless  the  writing  of  the  pupib  was  remarkably  regular, 
and  in  many  cases  elegant.  I  found  it  so  everywhere  in  Prussia,  from 
Hamburg  to  Mayence.  This  absence  had  struck  me  as  worthy  of  note. 
When  I  did  see  the  copy-book  in  use,  I  thought  it  time  to  inquire  about 
it,  and  the  reply  was  as  ludicrous  as  it  was  sensible:  '  My  dear  sir, 
my  school  is  under  punishment.  Because  the  boys  had  acquired  negli- 
gent habits,  and  handed  in  poorly  written  compositions  and  home  exer- 
cises, I  made  them  procure  copy-books  and  practice  good  forms  of 
letters.  The  boys  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  caligraphical- 
ly  '  under  a  cloud, '  and  try  hard  to  redeem  themselves  and  regain  their 
former  standard. 

**  *  As  a  rule  we  do  not  use  copy-books,  starting  from  the  principle 
that  the  pupib  need  no  special  instruction  in  penmanship,  if  they  write 
well  whatever  they  write.  This  is  the  rule  in  our  school.  From  the 
lowest  grade  upward  good  writing  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  teachers 
take  good  care  never  to  hurry  their  pupils  much  in  their  written  work. 
The  teachers  themselves  never  write  negligendy  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  pupils  have  only  good  copies.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  so  ap- 
parent that  it  needs  no  emphatic  assurance. 

*  *  *  Copy-books  are  an  excuse  for  bad  penmanship.     If  the  pnpils  write 
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well  during  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  lessons  a  week  and  humed- 
\y  and  slovenly  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  practice  in  the 
copy-book  will  not  produce  good  penmen.  Penmanship  is  an  art  which 
can  be  maintained  only  if  practiced  constantly.  Just  as  little  as  it  will 
do  to  be  good,  kind,  and  obedient  during  the  early  lesson  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  unruly,  bad,  and  vicious  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  will  it  do  to  permit  the  habit  of  poor  penmanship  to  grow  upon  the 
pupils. ' 

"  The  answer  seemed  to  me  so  convincing  that  I  considered  it  worth 
quoting.  I  asked,  '  What  do  you  do  to  teach  artistic  forms,  various 
styles  of  penmanship,  forms  of  beauty,  and  fine  initials  ? '  The  answer 
was:  '  We  do  not  teach  them;  do  not  want  to  attempt  such  things. 
If  any  of  our  pupils  wish  to  learn  them,  let  them  apply  to  a  special 
school  of  caligraphy.  The  teachers  in  the  common  school  teach  what 
is  necessary  to  a  common  school  education.  All  specialties  must  be 
excluded.'  " 

The  relations  of  the  different  lines  of  work  here  described  are  un- 
questionably right  and  natural,  and  the  passage  admirably  illustrates 
the  vitalizing  power  of  right  relations.  Not  only  in  penmanship  but  in 
spelling,*  punctuation,  capitalization,  we  shall  never  be  satisfied  with  our 
work  so  long  as  we  insist  upon  tearing  them  from  their  natural  organic 
connections.  They  are  a  part  of  all  school  exercises,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  any  of  them  for  a  little  time  a  subject  of  special  drill  it 
should  be  only  with  a  view  to  their  better  use  in  right  relations  and  for 
so  long  a  time  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end.  In  the  case  of 
penmanship  this  separation  seems  with  us  at  present  necessary  during 
part  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  life,  and  perhaps  again  "  as 
a  punishment"  for  a  brief  period  at  a  later  stage.  Of  the  reading  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  interpre- 

*The  essential  thing  in  teaching  spelling  is  to  secure  a  critical  habit  in  reference 
to  it  in  connection  widi  reading  and  writing.  In  the  beginning  the  pupil  must  learn 
to  spell  every  new  word,  as  part  of  learning  the  word.  In  every  recitation  in  every 
subject  two  or  three  minutes  may  be  devoted  to  writing  from  dictation  a  few  words 
selected  from  the  lesson  by  the  teacher.  In  every  written  exercise  correct  spelling 
must  be  treated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work.  Thus  we  shall  form  the  critical 
habit — and  only  thus.  The  ordinary  "spelling  lesson "  as  a  separate  exercise  is  an 
illustration  of  the  senseless,  mechanical  processes  which  result  from  tearing  asunder 
natural  relations  in  order  to  "concentrate  attention  upon  one  element."  It  begets 
two  evils,  (i)  neglect  of  efifort  to  form  the  critical  habit  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
hence  the  growth  of  bad  habits;  and  (2)  a  time-wasting,  unrelated,  mechanical  ex- 
ercise which  drags  along  year  after  year,  and  fails  to  produce  the  desired  result,  as 
experience  is  continually  showing  us. 
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ting  written  into  spoken  signs  should  be  chiefly  overcome  in  the  first 
two  years  of  school;  that  in  the  next  two  its  aim  should  be  to  increase 
the  pupil's  vocabulary  and  expand  his  knowledge;  while  beyond  the 
fourth  reader  it  should  seek  especially  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  and  a 
knowledge  of  good  literature,  for  which  purpose  it  is  probable  that 
complete  literary  works  are  much  more  effective  than  the  disconnected 
extracts  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

II. 

THE  OBSERVATION  LESSONS — THEIR  FORM. 

We  have  thus,  omitting  for  the  present  the  branch  of  mathematics, 
endeavored  to  show  the  essential  unity  of  elementary  school  work,  and 
how  a  recognition  of  this  will  tend  to  eliminate  what  is  unprofitable  from 
our  programs.     It  remains  to  indicate  more  systematically  the  charac- 
ter and  changes  in  development  of  the  germ  of  all  the  branches,  the 
oral  or  observation  work,  and  to  show  how  the  relations  indicated  may 
be  clearly  expressed  in  our  programs.     To  begin  with,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  oral  work  is  viewed  as  important  in  two  respects,  as  to 
its  form  and  as  to  its  matter.     The  form  of  it  is  the  drill  in  expression 
through  language.    This  begins  with  oral  work,  advances  to  the  writing 
of  sentences  as  the  reading  work  brings  the  pupil  to  the  point  where  this 
can  be  done,  and  before  the  close  of  the  second  year  composition  be- 
comes an  important   element  in  his  growth.      He  is  helped  to   talk 
naturally  and  connectedly  about  his  lessons  and  to  put  his  talk  upon  pa- 
per.    Intelligent  teaching  will  foster  the  child's  natural  modes  of  ex- 
pression, aiming  only  to  help  him  to  make  them  correct  and  clear.      In 
the  second  or  third  year  these  exercises  should  sometimes  be  cast  into 
the  form  of  letters,  choosing  matter  which  lends  itself  to  such  treatment. 
Penmanship,  spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation  will  of  course  be 
carefully  attended  to,  as  in  these  matters  habits  are  forming.     Occa- 
sional exercises  in  varying  the  forms  for  expressing  the  same  thought; 
in  changing  the  order  of  modifying  elements:  in  building  details  into  a 
simple  sentence,  or  several  simple  sentences  into  compound  and  com- 
plex, may  be  introduced,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  and  purely  whh  a  view 
to  giving  flexibility  to  expression  when  help  in  this  is  manifestly  need- 
ed.    The  work  should  thus  be  kept  wholly  in  the  field  of  that  *'  practi- 
cal composition  which  should  precede  grammar." 
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THEIR  MATTER. 

In  the  other  respect,  as  to  its  matter,  the  oral  instruction  should  steadi- 
ly prepare  for  the  approaching  differentiations.  In  the  first  two  years 
its  most  important  subjects  are:  (i^  The  elements  and  vocabulary  of 
form,  size,  position  and  color;  (2)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  plants 
and  animals,  as  a  guide  to  which  the  first  two  books  of  The  Child*s  Book 
of  Nature  may  be  used,  to  which  should  be  added  in  the  second  year 
some  acquaintance  with  the  habitats  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  such 
as  hill,  forest,  meadow,  marsh,  sand,  clay,  soil  etc. ;  (3)  the  descriptions 
of  pictures,  which  by  preference  may  relate  to  avocations  of  men,  the 
uses  of  plants  and  animals,  rivers,  mountains,  forests  etc. ;  (4)  and  ob- 
servations of  nature,  as  clouds,  rain,  snow,  dew,  frost,  shadows,  move- 
ments of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  north  star,  two  dippers,  Taurus,  Orion 
etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  a  discovery  of  the  nightly  movement  of 
the  heavens  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  planets;  (5)  finally,  an  effort  to 
name  and  understand  the  elements  of  the  local  topography,  hills,  val- 
leys, streams  and  drainage  etc.,  to  combine  them  in  the  imagination  and 
to  plat  them  on  a  map.  How  interesting,  and  varied  and  useful  this  in- 
struction may  be  is  evident  from  the  bare  table  of  contents  above  given, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  it  prepares  for  the  geography,  which  is  to 
be  differentiated  the  next  year.  It  is  further  evident'  that  the  work 
should  be  observational,  carrying  forward  and  sybtematizing  and  bring- 
ing into  relation  with  other  school  work  the  natural  education  of  the 
early  life. 

For  the  third  and  fourth  years  some  of  these  lines  may  be  carried 
forward,  especially  the  study  of  plants  and  animals,  in  which  some  ideas 
of  classification  may  be  given,  and  the  observational  astronomy,  which 
should  now  note  the  north  and  south  grogress  of  the  sun,  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  with  reasons  for  them,  a  few  more  constellations,  and  all  the 
larger  planets,  aiming  to  discover  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  them, 
their  apparent  motions  in  the  heavens;  it  should  also  seek  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  way  in  which  the  length  of  shadows  at  noon  may  give 
relative  notions  of  latitude.  But  the  main  stress  of  the  work  in  these 
years  should  be  given  to  three  subjects:  (i)  Elementary  physiology, 
using  as  a  guide  one  of  the  excellent  manuals  now  accessible;  (2)  no- 
tions of  elementary  physics,  using  the  third  part  of  The  Child's  Book 
of  Nature;  and  (3)  stories  from  American  history,  preparatory  to  the 
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more  connected  pursuit  of  that  subject  in  the  fifth  year.  As  language 
exercises  these  will  lend  themselves  to  writing  narratives  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  abstracts  or  precis.  There  should  be  also  excursions  to  quar- 
ries to  observe  the  strata  and  fossils;  to  railroad  cuts  to  note  the  drift 
hill  and  the  bed  rock;  to  streams  to  note  where  they  wear  and  where 
they  make  deposits  and  why;  to  lakes  to  note  how  they  lie,  how  they 
are  fed  and  how  drained,  and  the  character  of  their  shores;  to  forests  to 
note  the  kinds  of  trees,  the  formation  of  vegetable  mould,  what  checks 
their  extension,  how  plant  and  animal  life  differ  in  the  woods  and  the 
field,  etc. ;  and  these  afford  material  for  compositions. 

The  fifth  year  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of  formal  grammar, 
which  in  the  beginning  should  be  observational,  developed  by  reflection 
on  the  familiar  facts  of  language,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  S3rstem- 
atized  by  a  formal  text  with  analysis  and  followed  by  the  elements  of 
rhetoric  or  composition  and  parsing.  The  year  is  also  marked,  in  the 
scheme  presented,  by  the  separate  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  relation  of  this  to  the  rational  study  of  geography  has 
been  suggested;  and  the  special  aim  of  the  oral  work,  which  may  now 
take  the  name  of  elementary  science,  should  be  to  prepare  for  the  differ- 
entiation. As  a  guide  for  the  preparation  no  more  serviceable  work  can 
be  suggested  than  Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology,  the  first  eight  or  ten 
chapters  of  which  may  now  be  easily  comprehended. 

It  seems  that  this  transitional  year  may  be  marked  by  a  transition  also 
in  the  character  of  observational  instruction.  The  plan  thus  far  has 
been  to  keep  it  mainly  oral,  the  use  of  text- books  by  the  pupils  being 
only  occasional  and  incidental.  Now  the  use  of  a  text-book  should  be- 
come the  rule,  and  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the  instruction  should  be  to 
teach  the  right  scientific  use  of  books.  The  comparative  ripeness  to 
which  the  reading  line  of  training  has  now  attained  indicates  this  change 
—  the  two  lines  here  unite.  What  the  scientific  use  of  books  is  has  been 
clearly  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  follows:  **The  function 
of  books  is  supplementary;  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  knowledge 
when  the  direct  means  fail,  a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men  what 
you  cannot  see  for  yourself"  The  work  should  be,  then,  to  read  and 
talk  over  this  manual,  to  find  illustrations  of  what  it  teaches;  and  to 
develop  and  enforce  its  teachings  by  experiments.  The  book  should 
put  the  class  upon  the  study  of  the  things,  and  thus  induct  them  into 
the  art  of  reading  science  profitably.    A  suitable  introduction  to  it  will 
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be  the  chapter  on  minerals  and  rock  formations  in  Mr.  Bert's  '*  Intro- 
ductory Steps  in  Science.'*  And  this  book  may  well  occupy  the  time 
to  be  given  to  elementary  science  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  the 
former  being  given  to  animals  and  plants,  and  the  latter  devoted  especial- 
ly to  the  physics  and  chemistry.  The  pupil  should  thus  be  prepared 
for  proper  scientific  work  in  physiology  during  his  eighth  year.  Dur- 
ing the  fifth  year  the  composition  writing  continues  attached  to  the  ele- 
mentary science,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  the  prepar- 
ation of  topics  in  connection  with  history.  After  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently attached  to  the  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  topics  for  it  being 
related  to  history,  geography,  and  science,  and  materials  obtained  from 
the  supplementary  reading,  which  ought  from  this  point  to  assume  con- 
siderable importance. 

THEIR  METHODS  AND  ENDS. 

It  seems  necessary  to  add  a  word  with  regard  to  the  method  and  dis- 
ciplinary ends  of  the  observation  lessons.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ordinary  school  processes  tend  to  produce  that  effect  on  the  pupils 
which  Mr.  Darwin  thought  he  observed  in  the  case  of  his  eldest  son, 
'*  an  ill  and  contracting  effect,  *  *  in  checking  interest  in  anything 
in  which  reasoning  and  observation  come  into  play."  The  special  pur- 
pose of  this  work  should  be  to  counteract  such  a  tendency.  It  should 
therefore  be  steadily  directed  to  getting  the  pupil  to  observe  and  think 
for  himself,  rather  ihan  to  receive  and  remember,  and  it  should  never 
be  subjected  to  the  tests  of  formal  examinations,  or  marking  for  accuracy 
of  answers,  which  would  prove  utterly  destructive  to  its  proper  spirit. 
Accuracy  in  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  expression  must 
be  persistently  cultivated,  but  the  matter  and  language  must  be  original 
and  childlike.  It  is  of  much  more  importance  that  the  pupils  should 
be  put  upon  getting  knowledge  for  themselves  from  contact  with  things, 
and  expressing  this  knowledge  properly  in  their  own  way,  than  that 
they  should  learn  many  things  or  put  their  thoughts  into  what  Mr.  Har- 
rison calls  "  the  sharp,  smart,  cock-sure  style  which  so  much  delights 
the  examiner." 

REVISED  PROGRAM. 

If  there  is,  as  we  believe  there  is,  something  helpful  and  vitalizing, 
both  for  forming  a  mind  and  for  furnishing  it  with  knowledge,  in  recog- 
nizing and  maintaining  the  essential  unity  of  elementary  school  work. 


Comparative  Programs. 


"7 


it  IS  important  to  develop  and  brin^  into  use  such  a  disposition  of  its 
dements  in  our  programs  as  shall  tend  to  make  apparent  these  relations, 
and  to  train  our  teachers  to  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  them.  As  a 
help  to  these  results  the  following  groupings  are  suggested: 


First  and  second  years: 


For  the  third  and  fourth  years: 


Fiflh  and  following  years: 


I.    Observation  Lessons. 
II.    Written  Language. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Drawing  and  Music. 
I.    Observation  Lessons. 

(b)  Elementary  Geography. 
II.    Written  Language, 
(b)  Penmanship. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Drawing  and  Music. 
I.    Elementary  Science. 

II.    History  and  Geography. 

III.  English  Literature. 

IV.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

V.  Mathematics. 

VI.    Drawing  and  Music. 
Throughout  this  paper  it  is  assumed  that  school  life  begins  not  earlier 
than  the  sixth  year.     It  will  be  observed,  further,  that  the  eliminations 
involved  in  this  discussion  result  from  the  consistent  application  of  the 
principles  of  combination,  utilization  and  intermittance. 

J.  W,  Steams, 
Madison,  Wis. 

OOMPARATIVB  PROGBAM8. 


StuOin, 


language 

Orammar 

ArithnK^tlc 

Geoirraph  V 

Uaited  States  History . . 
Civil  GoverDmeot 

Beadinfr 

BpelllDir 

Penmauship 

Mufiio 

Elementary  ScleDoe 

Composition 

Morals  and  Manners 

Physical  Geography 


Kanna  City. 


1.2,8 
♦,  6,  6 
1, 2, 8,  4.  6,  a,  7 
2.  3,  4,  5,  6 
4,  B. «.  7 


1.  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7 

1,  2,  3.  4.  6 

1,  2,  8,  4.  6.  «,  7 

1,  2,  8,  4,  6.  6,  7 

2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7 


1,2.3 


Chieaoo. 


1. 2. 8.  4 

6,  6.  7.  8 

1.  2,  8.  4,  B,  6.  7.  8 

4,  6,  6,  7,  8 

7»8 


1,  2.  8.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
1.  2,  3,  4,  5.  «,  7.  8 
1,  2,  8.  4.  6,  6,  7,  8 
1.  2,  8.  4.  6,  6,  7,  8 
1.  2,  3.  4.  5,  6.  7,  8 


1.  2,  3,  4.  5,  6.  7,  8 


Cincinnali. 


1. 


2,  8,  4,  fi 

6,7,8 
B.  6.  7.  8 

5.  6,  7,  8 
7,8 

8 
B,  6,  7,  8 

6.  6,  7,  8 
B,  6,  7,  8 
6,  6.  7,  8 
6,  6,  7,  8 

6,7 
6,7,8 
1,  2,  3,  4,  B,  6,  7,  8 


1,  2,  8,  4, 
8,4. 


1,  2,  8,  4, 
1,  2,  3,  4, 
1,  2,  8,  4, 
1,  2,  3,  4, 
1,  2.  8,  4, 


MHwaukee. 


1,  2, 8,  4, 
2.3, 


1, 2, 8,  4, 

1,  2, 3. 4, 

1,2, 


1,2,3,4 
6,  6,  7.  8 
6,  6,  7,  8 
4,  6, «,  7 

%^ 

6. 6,  7,  8 

B.  6,  7.  8 

8,  4,  6,  6 

1 


course. 
6,  6,  7,  8 


8 


The  numbers  indicate  years  of  the  course  durlogr  which  the  studies  are  pursued. 

Two  only  of  these  programs  indicate  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
each  subject.     These  are  as  follows: 


i:8 
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OBADES,  FBOM  L0WB8T  TO  HIGHB8T. 


Studies. 


Fur. 


Reading 

Spelling 

Penmanship 

Language,  and  Grammar 

Arlthmetio 

Geography 

History...! 

Drawing 

Music 


Morals  and  Manners 

Composition 

Elementary  Soienoe 
Civil  Government. 

Oral  Lessons,  and  Oallstheoios 

Misoellaneoud 


K.,  Kansas  City;  C,  CinolnnatL   The  numbers  indicate  hours  per  week  grivon  to  each 
subject. 

From  the  second  table  we  derive  the  following  comparative  statement 
of  the  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject  during  the  elementary 
course  by  the  pupils  in  Cincinnati  and  those  in  Kansas  City,  reckoning 
in  each  case  forty  weeks  to  the  school  year: 


studies. 


Language  and  Grammar 

Arlthmetio 

Geography 

United  States  History  . . . 

Civil  Government 

Reading,  \ 

Spelling,  r 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Music 

Elementary  Science 

Morals  and  Manners 


KansoM  City. 


1,960  to  Reading! 
and  Spelling,   f 
640 
280 
280 


Cincinnati. 


900 

1,200 

680 

140 

20 

iiaoK*^ 

400 

380 

320 

40 

100  X  2  -  S80» 


*  A  noto  in  Cincinnati  Report  states  that  to  Morals  and  Manners,  one-half  hour  per 
week  is  given  In  the  opening  exercises  and  one-hour  additional  in  a  special  exercise. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


CIVICS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Last  September  we  addressed  letters  to  several  county  Superintend- 
ents, making  inquiries  as  to  the  teaching  of  Civics  —  History  of  the 
United  States  and  Constitutions  —  in  the  schools  under  their  chai^. 
The  replies  received  from  some  of  them  are  given  below,   and  exhibit 
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fairly,  we  believe,  the  condition  of  instruction  in  these  branches  at;  pres- 
ent in  our  rural  schools.  They  indicate  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  receive  any  training  in  these  subjects.  Circum- 
stances have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  replies  much  longer  than 
was  intended,  but  their  value  as  evidence  on  the  matter  in  question  is 
not  materially  affected  thereby. 

MARATHON   COUNTY. 

In  this  county,  during  the  last  year,  history  was  taught  in  70  schools  to  343 
pupils.  Constitution  was  taught  in  30  schools  to  94  pupils.  (4)  Taught  to  pu- 
pils of  the  upper  form.  (5)  There  were  at>out  1400  pupils  in  the  schools  where 
history  was  taught  and  about  600  in  schools  where  constitution  was  taught.    (6) 

There  are  130  schools  in  the  county. 

P.  J.  Briggs. 

GREEN  COUNTY. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  answer  your  questions  accurately,  but  never  having 
collected  data  on  these  points,  I  am  therefore  unable  to  do  more  than  give  ap- 
proximate replies,  (i)  U.  S.  History  is  taught  sometime  during  the  school  year 
in  about  85  schools.  (2)  Constitution  in  about  65.  (3)  In  those  schools  in  which 
History  is  taught  there  is,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  5  pupils  in  each  school 
who  receive  instruction  in  this  branch.  On  this  basis,  between  400  and  450  pu- 
pils are  yearly  instructed  in  U.  S.  History.  The  number  who  receive  instruction 
in  Constitution  during  the  year  is  not  more  than  200.  (4)  It  is  taught  to  pupils  of 
the  upper  form,  with  rare  exceptions.  (5)  During  the  past  year  5891  pupils  have 
attended  school  in  this  county.  Deducting  from  this  11 20  who  were  in  the  Mon- 
roe High  School,  it  leaves  4771  for  the  district  and  small  graded  schools  of  two 
departments,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  little  more  than  district  schools.  There  ate 
about  800  pupils  in  the  county  who  are  classed  as  upper  form  pupils.  This  in- 
cludes all  pupils  who  are  pursuing  any  studies  in  the  upper  form.  A  rigid 
classification,  however,  leaving  out  all  pupils  whose  studies  are  partially  in  two 
forms,  would  greatly  decrease  this  number.    (6)  131  schools  in  the  county. 

J.  L.  Sherron. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  county,  including  schools  of  two  or  more  de- 
partments, is  98.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  to  teach  these  schools 
daring  the  past  year  is  131, —  53  males  and  78  females. 

The  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year  was  4774,  being 
an  average  of  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  the 
county. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years  in  the  county  is 
4734,  of  which  number  3604  (75  per  cent.)  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  county. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  1130  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
15  years,  did  not  receive  any  instruction  whatever  in  the  public  schools.    Of  this 
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number  541  are  reported  to  have  been  in  attendance  upon  private  schools,  of 
which*  there  are  22  in  this  county.  The  remaining  589  pupils,  (between  7  and  15 
years)  as  ascertained  from  district  clerks*  reports,  did  not  receive  any  instruction 
last  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  district  schools  in  the 
county  with  reference  to  branches  taught,  number  oi  pupils  in  the  different 
classes,  and  the  results  obtained. 

At  tlie  least  calculation  there  are  about  40  schools  in  which  History,  Constitu- 
tion and  Physiology  receive  very  little  attention,  and  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  children  in  these  districts  attend  private  (chiefly  German) 
schools  from  the  time  they  are  nine  years  of  age  until  they  are  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, it  is  evident  that  these  circumstances  can  not  be  prevented. 

The  number  of  schools  (including  graded  and  high  schools)  in  which  History 
is  taught  is  58,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  taught  in  this  branch  is  402, 
(accurate). 

Constitution  is  taught  in  45  schools  to  about  275  pupils,  (estimated).  These 
branches  are  taught  almost  exclusively  in  the  upper  form. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  to  induce  teachers 
to  perform  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "  Manual,**  and 
this  year  we  issued  a  circular  in  the  German  language  which  is  calculated  to 
aid  the  teachers  in  German  communities  in  their  work  of  organizing  the  schools 
under  the  **  Course.  *'  About  15  districts  adopted  the  course  last  year,  and  these 
are  the  only  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  registered  in  forms.  No  data  can  be 
given  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  form  until  the  reports  for  November 
are  received.  C.  F.  Lbins. 

WAUKESHA   COUNTY. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an  exact  report,  but  upon  inquiring  among 
teachers  I  find  the  averages  to  be  about  as  I  give  them  on  the  slip,  and  it  will 
give  a  fair  representation  of  the  county  on  those  two  studies.  This  year  we  are 
insisting  on  oral  work  in  History  and  Constitution  in  all  schools  and  in  each 
form,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  understand. 

I  find  in  reports  from  70  of  our  104  district  schools  that  58  of  the  70  are  teach- 
ing U.  S.  History.  51  of  these  in  the  upper  form,  7  in  the  middle  form  alone; 
and  of  the  51,  four  teach  it  in  middle  form  also,  making  11  that  teach  history  in 
the  middle  form.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  in  history  will  average 
four.  This  of  course  does  not  include  any  school  of  two  or  more  departments. 
The  other  34  district  schools  I  received  no  report  from,  but  the  same  average 
will  exist  there.  We  find  25  schools  out  of  the  70  reported  that  teach  constitu- 
tion and  only  in  the  upper  form.  The  classes  will  average  the  same  as  in  his- 
tory, about  4  pupils.  We  have  104  district  schools  of  one  department,  and  15 
schools  of /ze'0  or  more  departments;  119  buildings  used  for  school  purposes, 
which  employ  155  teachers.    In  the  graded  schools  the  classes  in  history  will 

average  at  least  12,  and  about  the  same  in  constitution. 

A.  J.  Smith. 
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DANE  COUNTY. 

First  District. — 108  schools  report  classes  in  U.  S.  History,  and  to  probably 
four  pupils  in  each  school,  or  say  400  pupils.  Constitution  is  not  reported,  but 
my  notes  show  only  fifty  schools  in  which  it  is  taught,  and  to  about  the  same 
proportion  of  pupils,  say  250.  To  pupils  of  the  upper  form  only.  Number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  schools,  5949.  In  upper  form,  my  impression  is  not  over  five 
to  a  school,  or  about  700.    Number  of  schools  in  district,  1 26. 

In  response  to  the  question:  "Why  do  we  teach  Constitution?"  I  received 
this  reply:  "Chiefly  to  prepare  our  pupils  to  pass  Co.Supt*s.  examination." 

Sylvanus  Ames. 

Second  District.— I  herewith  send  you  my  "impressions  "  on  said  data,  and 
hope  the  same  not  too  late  to  be  useful. 

(i)  United  States  History  is  taught  in  about  ninety  schools;  (2)  constitutions 
in  al)out  seventy-five.  (3)  History  is  taught  to  about  700;  constitutions  to  500 
in  the  upper  form  quite  generally.  Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school 
during  the  last  year,  5107.  We  have  123  schools  requiring  141  teachers  when 
in  session.  £.  J.  Collins. 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  following  statements  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  I  can  give  them  at  this  writing: 
(i)  United  States  History  was  taught  to  classes  in  33  schools;  in  general  work,  in 
6;  total,  39.  (2)Constitutionsinclasses,  in  29  schools;  some  general  work  done,  29; 
(3)  History  was  taught  to  155  pupils,  not  including  general  work,  in  which  all  who 
can  participate.  (4)  Constitutions  was  taught  almost  wholly,  where  classified, 
to  the  upper  form.  (5)  Number  enrolled  between  4  and  20,  4077;  enrolled  in 
school,  2613;  upper  form,  187.  (6)  There  are  71  separate  school  districts  in 
the  county;  one  new  one,  joint  No.  18,  having  been  formed  last  year.  31  have 
received  common  school  diplomas  in  the  county,  since  June  30,  1887, — a  larger 
number  by  ten  than  during  any  preceding  year. 

In  some  localities,  only  one  wrote.  Two  examinations  are  held  annually;  first, 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  to  catch  the  older  pupils  who  cannot  attend  in 
summer,  and  second,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  I  have  found  it  works 
better  to  extend  the  examinations,  usually,  over  two  years,  that  is  to  say:  Let 
the  pupil  select  his  work  or  branches  this  y ear ^  and  finish  the  remaining  branch- 
es next  year,  and  re- write  those  in  whi(±  failures  have  been  made. 

A.  W.  Millard. 


EDITORIAL. 

Tact  and  skill  are  constantly  required  to  keep  pupils  in  right  relations  to 
their  work.  The  worst  possible  relation  is  that  of  opposition  and  hatred  to  it 
That  this  is  frequently  begotten  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  efforts  of 
pupils  to  get  away  from  school,  in  their,  strong  expressions  of  dislike  for  some 
of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them,  and  in  the  powerful  artificial  incentives  used 
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to  hold  them  to  study.  Rewards,  emulation,  reporting  standings,  and  so  on, 
are  but  devices  to  counteract  the  indisposition  of  the  children  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  them.  The  medium  relation  is  that  of  indifference.  Tasks  are  per- 
formed as  duties,  not  altogether  joyless  but  not  attractive.  The  main  force 
holding  pupils  is  custom  and  the  power  of  routine.  They  accept  the  situation, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  educated,  being  for  the  most  part  passive  recipients. 
This  is  the  result  of  thorough  system,  supported  by  a  public  sentiment  in  the 
community  that  a  certain  amount  of  schooling  is  essential  in  youth.  The  result 
is  the  ordinary,  fairly  faithful,  jog-trot  scholar,  who  does  his  tasks  because  he 
is  told  to,  and  allows  them  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  genuine  in- 
terests. It  is  a  profitable  but  by  no  means  an  inspiring  relation,  begetting 
that  ready  submission  to  drudgery  which  is  essential  to  business.  Some- 
times the  ideal  relation  is  reached,  in  which  the  learner  throws  himself 
into  his  work  with  genuine  interest  and  enthusiasm,  as  a  boy  throws  him- 
self into  his  play.  He  co-operates  heartily  in  his  training,  loves  excell- 
ence and  persistently  and  intelligently  strives  after  it,  becomes  absorbed  in 
his  investigations  as  a  man  of  science  does,  or  eagerly  seeks  skill  in  some  art, 
as  the  base-ball  player  or  training  pugilist  do,  each  in  his  own  pursuit  How  to 
lift  pupils  from  the  lower  relations  to  this  higher  one  is  the  constant  problem  of 
good  teaching.  Some  solve  it  as  Bonaventure  did  by  the  subtle  influence  of 
personal  devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  spreads  like  a  fire.  Others  recognize 
that  by  a  judicious  mingling  of  challenge  and  praise  it  is  possible  to  keep  alive 
in  the  mind  of  a  child  a  sense  of  progress  and  power  which  is  the  surest  spur  to 
untiring  effort.  Others  still  find  the  secret  in  *'  putting  the  problem  correctly," 
that  is,  in  so  directing  the  work  that  there  is  in  it  something  so  to  pique  the 
curiosity  of  the  learner  that  he  may  experience  both  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
and  the  joy  of  success.  How  many  teachers  have  yet  to  learn  the  fundamental 
lesson,  that  ''the  pleasure  is  not  in  having  the  game  but  in  hunting  and  catching 
it ! "  But  the  first  step  to  success  is  clearly  to  recognize  that  the  relation  of  the 
pupil  to  his  work  is  of  prime  importance,  and  that  the  constant  study  of  the 
teacher  must  be  how  to  keep  him  in  the  best  relation. 

Principal  Desmond's  correction  in  our  last  issue  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
Milwaukee  enrollment  (see  December  number)  is  interesting  and  important  It 
is  of  small  concern  that  both  he  and  th^ity  superintendent,  whose  report  is  just 
at  hand  and  contains  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter,  assume  that  we  overlooked 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  difference  between  the  census  number  of  children  six 
to  seven  years  of  age  and  those  fifteen  to  sixteen.  Our  statement  was  intended 
to  guard  that  point.  We  wrote:  '*  Two  thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  there- 
fore do  not  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade;''  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  superintendent  has  shown  this  estimate,  founded  on  the  percentages  of  a 
former  report,  to  be  much  too  small.  He  has  investigated  the  history  of  a  class 
310  who  entered  the  sixth  district  school  in  1880-S1.  He  finds  that  of  these 
fifty-five  per  cent,  passed  the  fourth  grade;  130,  considerably  more  than  a  third, 
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entered  the  sixth  grade;  sixty-four,  or  about  one  fifth,  are  found  to  have  been 
in  school  above  the  sixth  grade;  and  two  entered  the  high  school.  He  further 
su^;gests  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  did  not  continue  their  course 
in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  may  have  gone  on  in  private  schools  or  in  other 
cities,  and  promises  further  investigations  of  the  subject.  We  cited  the  case  of 
Milwaukee  not  as  exceptional  but  as  a  fair  example  of  the  working  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  gratifjring  to  find  the  results  more  favorable  than  at  first  appeared. 
They  are  not,  however,  very  flattering,  even  when  we  modify  the  percentage 
above  the  sixth  grade  by  allowing  for  the  census  diminution  and  the  private 
schools,  and  the  further  fact  that  these  children  are  now  presumably  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  more  may  yet  complete  the  elementary  course.  In  truth,  it 
seems  to  us  that  study  of  our  school  systems,  in  city  and  country,  in  regard  to 
this  very  matter  is  eminentiy  desirable,  not  only  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
&cts  are,  but  also  to  discover  the  principal  causes  of  them  and  how  to  remedy 
the  foiling  of!  in  upper  grades.  Especially  would  we  insist  upon  the  point  for 
which  we  originally  touched  upon  these  statistics — the  necessity  namely  of 
studying  how  to  make  the  elementary  work  as  practical  and  useful  to  those  who 
leave  school  early  as  it  possibly  can  be  made.  Every  grade  of  the  schools 
should  face  life,  and  the  life  of  the  present  age,  seeking  to  render  those  who 
cannot  advance  beyond  as  intelligent  and  competent  as  possible  for  the 
straggles  and  responsibilities  before  them.  We  must  think  of  each  grade  less 
as  part  of  a  system  and  more  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

"  A  Teacher  **  writes  to  the  Midland  Journal:  "Too  often  it  seems  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  present  merely  an  opportunity  for  a  few  of  the 
pedagogical  aristocrats  to  display  themselves  and  to  lecture,  the  com- 
mon herd  of  teachers.  It  may  be  that  the  common  herd  need  the  lec- 
tures badly  enough  but  surely  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  Association  of 
Wisconsin  Teachers."  We  call  attention  to  the  utterance  for  the  purpose 
of  inviting  our  good  brother  who  writes  it  to  come  up  and  join  the  "aristocrats," 
and  do  the  full  measure  of  lecturing  for  which  he  feels  himself  competent.  We 
are  not  sure  whom  he  calls  "  aristocrats,"  but  we  know  that  those  who  do  the 
talking  are  an  earnest,  practical  and  kindly  body  of  men,  and  will  welcome  him 
heartily.  There  is  nothing  more  earnestly  looked  for  by  them  than  a  "new 
man."  There  is  no  more  democratic  body  of  men  than  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association.  There  is  not  one  of  the  "aristocrats"  who  will  not  gladly 
and  heartily  yield  the  floor  to  our  aggrieved  brother,  or  any  one  who  feels  as  he 
does,  and  rejoice  that  some  one  has  been  found  to  take  up  the  work.  There  is 
only  one  limitation — he  must  talk  to  the  point  and  talk  sense.  The ' '  aristocrats' ' 
will. not  exact  that  of  him  but  the  association  will.  If  he  cannot  command  their 
approval  we  urge  upon  him  to  command  his  own  by  resisting  the  tendency  to 
become  a  constitutional  grumbler. 

Now  that  the  proposition  has  come  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association  to  limit  the  meetings  of  the  body  to  one  a  year. 
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it  seems  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  state  has  not  grown  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant the  organization  of  sections,  to  meet  during  the  summer  independently. 
This  plan  is  already  in  operation  in  neighboring  states,  and  with  favorable  re- 
sults. Its  advantages  are  numerous.  Expense  of  attendance  will  be  diminished 
to  many  by  having  a  gathering  nearer  home;  the  benefits  of  an  associational 
gathering  may  thereby  be  afforded  to  a  larger  number  of  points,  and  the  burdens 
somewhat  lessened;  there  will  be  more  opportunity  for  young  men  to  learn  and 
achieve  leadership  by  having  the  responsibilities  of  the  section  thrown  on  them; 
and  the  state  association  will  gain  in  power  by  their  appearance  at  it  and  by  the 
development  in  it  of  the  varied  problems  and  interests  originating  in  the  others. 
The  railroad  systems  of  the  state  seem  to  make  a  threefold  division  the  most 
natural,  say  a  Southern,  a  Northeastern  and  a  Northwestern  Association. 
Stevens  Point,  Appleton,  Green  Bay,  and  other  points  are  natural  centers  for 
the  second,  and  Eau  Claire,  Menominee,  Hudson,  Barron,  and  so  on  for  the 
third.    Is  it  not  worth  while  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  matter  ? 

Discussion  of  moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  given  a  new  and  help- 
ful direction  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Bjston  Christian  Rej^isUr.  It  addressed 
to  about  forty  prominent  persons,  representing  different  religious  beliefs  and 
different  pursuits,  the  question,  *'Caii  morality  be  taught  in  our  public  schools 
without  sectarianism  ? "  and  publishes  the  replies.  (Jan.  31.)  They  fill  seven 
folio  pages  of  the  issue.  In  general  it  miy  be  said  that  the  Protestants  answer 
yes  and  the  Catholics  no.  Cardinal  Gibbons  says:  "  The  religious  and  secular 
education  of  children  cannot  be  divorced  from  each  other  without  inflicting  a  fatal 
wound  upon  the  soul; "  and  archbishop  Corrigan:  ''  It  is  self-evident  that  moral- 
ity has  no  basis  without  religion.'*  But  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College, 
also  says:  "  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  grave  error  to  secularize  the  public 
schools;  first,  because  education  will  be  thereby  degraded  and  sterilized;  second- 
ly, because  the  attempt  is  too  unnatural  to  succeed;  and,  thirdly,  because  this 
policy  never  can  make  the  public  school  the  school  of  the  whole  population." 
Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  writes:  **  I  am  confident  that  not  only  morality,  but  also 
the  household  principles  of  religion,  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  as  the  guardian  of  public  morals  to  make  pro- 
vision for  this;"  and  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says:  "As  to  the  plan  of  settling  this 
question  one  may  remark  that  the  complete  secularization  of  the  school  is  the 
truly  feasible  one. "  Further  differences  also  appear.  Edwin  D.  Mead  says: 
"  I  confess  th  it,  quite  aside  from  m/  general  dread  of  further  multiplication  of 
subjects  in  a  system  which  I  think  already  congested  and  complex,  I  should  look 
with  misgiving  upon  any  general  introduction  of  text-books  in  ethics  or  study  of 
ethics  into  our  public  schools:"  while  Edward  Everett  Hale  describes  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  preparation  of  ''three  text-books  of  practical  morals  to  be- 
used  in  the  public  schools."  Now  how  is  buch  contradiction  of  views  helpful  ? 
Because  it  brings  to  light  the  underlying  grounds  of  agreement.  The  public 
schools  are  but  one  of  the  means  of  formal  education,  holding  the  pupils  but 
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thirty  hours  in  a  week.  Beside  them  are  the  church  and  the  family,  always  co- 
operating in  the  formation  of  the  child.  The  secularization  of  the  school  is  biit 
the  division  of  labor,  which  in  every  other  form  of  effort  is  recognized  as  the 
means  and  evidence  of  progn'ess.  If  our  schools  were  boarding  schools  the  case 
irould  be  different;  the  family  and  the  school  would  be  in  some  sort  combined. 
This  is  one  half  the  case,  and  the  other  fits  with  it.  All  these  men  agree  that 
the  influence  of  the  school  should  be  for  right  conduct  and  not  against  any  form 
of  religion;  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  moral  instruction.  Regarding  the  ba- 
sis of  theoretical  morals  there  are  endless  differences,  but  the  public  school  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  has  to  teach  practical  morals,  to  be  temperate, 
truthful,  reverent,  kind,  industrious,  and  honest,  and  in  regard  to  these  things 
there  is  no  disagreement.  They  approve  themselves  to  the  conscience,  and  do 
not  need  the  theoretical  support,  which  could  not  be  understood  if  it  were  taught. 
Thus  the  "  divorce  "  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  fears  is  not  in  the  case,  since  the 
home  and  the  church  furnish  religious  teaching  while  the  child  is  in  school;  and 
for  the  moral  teaching  of  the  school  the  text-book  is  merely  a  question  of  method 
and  convenience,  as  in  other  branches. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  WORK  — SIXTH  MONTH. 

Elementary.— Page  —pp.  279  to  319.  History— pp.  183  to  203.  Physiology 
— Chapters  14,  15,  and  16. 

Advanced  I.  —  Quick — pages  177  to  226.  Fitch — Lectures  VII  and  VIIL 
Politics— Chapters  XXVIII  to  XXXVI.  History— 520  to  539.  Ad- 
vanced II. — Sully — Chapters  XI  and  XII.  Brooke— to  page  139.  Swinton 
—pages  289  to  365- 

FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  kind  words  said  of  us  by  our  friends  and  readers, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  which  we  find  now  lying  in ' '  Our  Drawer. ' ' 

Supt.  Albert  Hardy,  of  La  Crosse,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, writes:  "The  February  Journal  is  *boss.*  I  think  the  Journal 
gets  better  each  month.  I  find  in  it  more  and  more  matters  to  read  to  my  teach- 
ers each  month.  Two  points  in  the  '  Editorial '  strike  me  as  especially  apt  and 
strong,  points  which  I'm  working  up  in  Grade  meetings:  i.  Have  definite  aim 
and  then  concentrate  to  create  interest.  2.  To  deepen  and  widen  pupils'  sense 
of  responsibility  and  hold  them  to  a  strict  accountability.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
trouble  with  teachers  is,  they  '* scatter." 

President  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  says:  **  Please 
don't  think  that  I  meant  to  confine  my  commendation  of  the  Journal  to  its 
book  notices.    By  and  large,  it  was  never  before  half  so  good  as  since  you  took 
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^  and  I  deliberatdy  pronounce  it  the  best  periodical  of  its  class  that  I  -have 
knowledge  of.*' 

Principal  C.  D.  Kipp,  of  the  Alma  high  school:  ''  I  find  it  to  be  of  very  greet 
value  to  me — keeps  one  moving  on." 

Rhoda  V.  Edwards,  Oconomowoc:  "  I  believe  with  our  Superintendent, 
that  every  Hve  teacher  should  be  a  reader  of  the  leading  educational  magazines 
and  that  our  own  state  journal,  from  its  worth,  should  be  the  first  on  the  list. 

Wm.  A.  Bennett,  Boltonville,  Wis.:  "I  would  not  be  guilty  of  being  a  teacher 
in  the  Wisconsin  schools,  and  not  a  reader  of  so  great  an  aid  as  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  top  Education.*' 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

ON  MORAL  TRAINING  —  A  SHORT  TERM  INSTITUTE  — SCHOOL  POLITICS —  "TRAV- 
EL CLASSES.** 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  upon  Child  Culture,  including  the  most  important 
themes  of  interest  to  kindergartners,  was  recently  begun  in  Plymouth  church  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Chicago.  The  lecture  by  Felix  Adler,  of  New 
York,  given  in  the  regular  Plymouth  course,  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  many 
teachers  who  heard  it,  although  some  were  disappointed  that  he  did  not  speak 
upon  Manual  Training,  as  the  papers  had  announced.  His  subject,  Moral  Edu- 
cation, was  discussed  from  a  purely  secular  and  intellectual  standpoint,  the 
speaker  presenting  in  outline  and  somewhat  in  detail  a  scheme  of  moral  train- 
ing for  public  schools,  so  adjusted  as  not  to  trench  upon  the  domain  of  sectari- 
anism. He  took  the  ground  that  morality  is  the  outgrowth  of  rightly  regulated 
intellectual  activity,  and  that  moral  instruction  must  have  an  intellectual  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  Attention  was  emphatically  directed  to  the  fact  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  young  often  make  serious  blunders  by  grouping  in  the  gross  un- 
der one  name  offenses  which  are  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  widely  dissimilar  motives,  require  corrective  agencies  adjusted  to 
the  various  causes  of  moral  obliquity.  Lying  was  taken  as  an  illustration :  If  a 
child  lies  to  shield  himself  from  pain,  discomfort  or  censure,  the  real  disease  is 
cowardice;  train  him  then  to  be  courageous.  A  lie  told  in  order  to  gain  some 
<desured  end  may  indicate  selfishness,  and  the  remedy  must  be  suitable  for  the 
latter  vice.  Vivid  imagination  makes  the  child  untruthful;  feed  him  on  facts, 
teach  him  things.  Lying  may  be  a  symptom  of  vanity  or  boastfulness;  teach 
humility  and  regard  for  others  to  take  the  mind  away  from  self.  Lying  to  injure 
others  indicates  malice,  one  of  the  worst  phases  of  immorality.  Thus  the  teacher 
is  to  make  a  psychological  diagnosis  of  the  child's  offenses,  which  are  only  the 
symptoms  of  the  real  disease,  and  then  apply  the  remedy. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  met  at  the  Normal  School  building  Feb.  15  and  16 
in  a  short  institute  session  which  proved  of  unusual  interest.  The  work  done 
by  Miss  Swart,  of  Oshkosh,  in  Geography,  Language  and  Arithmetic  was  es- 
pecially appreciated.    A  number  of  the  city  teachers  improved  the  opportunity 
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to  hear  her  on  Saturday.  County  Superintendent  Lynch  is  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  short-term  institutes  that  he  will  probably  hold  another  early  next  winter  and 
omit  the  summer  institute. 

School  politics  are  discussed  more  than  for  many  months  past.  A  movement 
was  recently  started  to  change  radically  the  whole  system  of  electing  School 
OAnmissioners.  The  feeling  voiced  by  Pres.  Oberman  in  his  last  annual  report 
is  very  general  that  the  Board  as  now  constituted  is  too  large,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  is  too  much  a  matter  of  ward  politics.  Various  plans  of 
reform  have  been  suggested,  but  the  one  which  seems  most  likely  to  crystallize 
into  a  bill  contemplates  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  21  members  to  be 
selected  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  three  in  number,  who,  in  turn,  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  all  to  hold  office  three  years.  The  plan  will  also  proba- 
bly provide  for  increase  of  the  Superintendent's  salary  to  $4,000,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents  at  salaries  of  $2,500  a  year. 
Those  opposed  to  the  measure  claim  that  it  will  place  the  managers  of  the 
school  system  *' two  removes''  away  from  the  people,  and  hence  will  lessen 
their  interest  in  the  schools.  Pres.  Oberman,  although  not  in  favor  of  the 
"Regency  plan,"  thinks  the  claim  that  it  would  decrease  the  people's  interest 
in  the  schools  is  all  buncombe;  he  says  the  people  are  not  opposed  to  the  change 
so  much  as  are  the  principals,  who  are  averse  to  any  diminution  of  their  influ* 
ence  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  through  the  ward  Commissioners;  hence 
their  opposition  to  centralizing  authority  and  their  desire  to  guard  **  local  Inter- 
ests." He  argued  with  much  force  and  clear  logic  that  in  so  large  a  Board 
diosen  by  the  present  system,  the  consideration  of  broad  questions  of  educa- 
tional progress  are  pushed  into  the  back-ground  to  give  place  to  petty  matters 
of  only  local  and  personal  concern;  that  if  Chicago  and  New  York  require 
sdiool  boards  of  only  fifteen  members,  Milwaukee  could  get  along  with  less 
than  thirty-eight. 

Pres.  C.  S.  Farrar,  of  Milwaukee  College  has  resigned,  and  will  shortly  with- 
draw from  active  work  in  that  institution,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
since  1875.  For  some  years  past  he  has  given  much  attention  to  art  classes  and 
"ladies'  travel  classes,"  the  latter  consisting  of  illustrated  lectures  descriptive 
of  scenes  in  foreign  lands;  this  work  has  proved  very  popular,  and  Pres.  Farrar 
will  probably  locate  in  Chicago  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  work  of  this  kind! 

I.  C. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

Experience  in  Number  Work.— Last  week  while  giving  a  lesson  in  Number 
Work  I  found  that  pupils  who  were  "new  comers'*  in  my  room  were  faulty  in 
answering.  I  pursued  various  methods  of  oral  drill  and  found  that  the  combina- 
tions as  for  as  36  were  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds.    Over  and  over  I 
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drilled  them  on  quick  and  quickest  work  and  I  felt  safe  in  saying  that  they  were 
''perfect/'  I  then  tried  a  problem,  not  a  practical  problem  in  the  true  sense, 
but  a  problem  of  reasoning.  It  was  this,  ''In  each  of  two  rooms  there  were 
two  bird  cages;  in  each  cage  there  were  four  birds.  How  many  birds  in  all? " 
Out  of  27  pupils  I  found  but  two  who  could  give  an  answer;  these  were  incor- 
rect. Since  the  children  were  all  "  new ' '  in  my  room  I  felt  free  from  the  respon- 
sibility, but  determined  to  find  where  the  fault  lay.  I  thought  as  I  often  have, 
and  now  much  more  firmly  think,  that  the  mischief  lay  in  the  child's  failing  to 
see  the  mind  picture.  So  I  repeated  the  problem  step  by  step,  after  first  re- 
questing the  children  to  close  their  eyes,  and  to  "see  "  in  their  minds  each  step 
of  this  problem.  Their  word  imagination  quickly  came  to  their  assistance;  I 
instanced,  first,  my  school  room  and  one  of  the  others.  They  "saw"  that; 
then  the  cages,  they  "  saw  "  those;  then  the  birds,  then  altogether.  I  then  called 
for  the  answer  to  the  problem  and  every  hand  went  up.  This  continued  and  it 
was  simply  wonderful  how  much  more  readily  and  thoroughly  they  answered 
me.  Possibly  this  hint  may  help  some  other  puzzled  teacher  solve  that  query 
—  how  shall  we  develop  most  readily  and  thoroughly  the  child's  reasoning  facul- 
ties?— Matte  Keys  in  Popular  Educator, 

Concert  Reading.—  It  is  claimed  for  concert  reading  that  it  is  beneficial — 
I.  In  bringing  out  the  voice  of  the  timid;  2.  In  checking  the  speed  of  those 
who  read  too  rapidly;  3.  In  quickening  the  speed  of  those  who  read  too  slowly; 
4.  In  waking  up  the  class;  5.  As  an  exercise  in  articulation  and  pronunciation. 
There  are,  however,  serious  objections  to  frequent  concert  reading,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  the  weak  learn  to  depend  upon  the  strong,  and 
in  the  exercise  they  merely  pronounce  the  words,  feeling  that  in  the  confusion 
of  tones  they  will  not  be  detected.  Concert  reading  is  likely  also  -  to  destroy 
natural  expression. — Raub, 

In  Primary  Reading.— Sentence-building  tablets  can  be  made  from  a  five- 
cent  sheet  of  heavy  manilla  paper.  This  is  tough,  and  like  light  cardboard. 
Rule  in  long  strips  one  inch  wide.  Consult  the  first  reader,  which  is  to  be  used, 
for  words,  and  write  in  a  large,  plain  hand  sentences  similar  to  the  following: 

An  apple  |  is  |  on  the  tree  |  .  | 

Are  I  the  apples  |  in  the  boxes  |  ?  | 

The  I  bird  |  is  |  by  her  nest  |  .  | 

Are  I  the  birds  |  in  the  cage  |  ?  | 
Cut  the  strips;  separate  the  sentences  at  the  dividing  lines.  For  convenience, 
write  on  the  back  of  each  tablet,  the  singular  of  plural  nouns  and  verbs,  and  the 
plural  of  singular  nouns  and  verbs.  Make  a  large  number  of  additional  punctuation 
marks.  Repeat  the  same  words  in  many  combinations  and  write  enough  to 
give  a  handful  to  each  child. 

The  beginners  can  select  the  words  they  know  and  lay  them  in  rows  upon  the 
desk.  The  class  in  first  reader  are  taught  to  first  find  a  word  beginning  with  a 
capital,  next  to  build  the  sentence  and  close  it  with  a  punctuation  mark.  They 
should  study  this  until  they  can  read  freely.    The  language  class  should  both 
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build  and  copy  the  sentences.  The  plan  of  cutting  the  sentences  into  groups 
of  words  will  aid  in  proper  expression  in  reading,  and  will  also  make  prominent 
the  correct  use  of  the  verbs  is  and  are^  was  and  were^  etc — liL  School  Journal. 

An  Object  Lesson. —  A  lessons  on  Soils,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  was  more 
elaborate  and  permanently  valuable  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  come 
under  my  observation.  The  children  brought  with  them  samples  of  earth,  from 
which  the  teacher  had  selected  twelve  varieties  of  soil, — sand,  gravel,  sugar- 
gravel,  clay,  molding-sand,  loam,  muck,  etc.  It  was  an  object-lesson  in  the 
best  sense.  The  children  examined  these  carefully,  and  discriminated  sharply. 
The  distinctions  in  the  varieties  of  sand  were  admirable.  The  teacher  would 
not  accept  the  simple  terms,  "fine,"  "coarse,"  etc.;  indeed,  no  such  answers 
were  given  in  my  hearing;  but  when  they  wished  to  specify  that  a  certain  kind 
of  sand  was  fine,  very  fine,  it  was  "  like  powdered  sugar  ";  another  variety  was 
"fine,  like  granulated  sugar";  some  soil  was]  "close,  like  putty";  of  some, 
they  said,  "  it  would  be  muddy  after  a  rain,  because  the  rain  would  pack  it 
closely  ";  other  sand,  they  said,  "  was  loose,  would  dry  very  soon  after  rain  "; 
some  was  "very  fertile, —  they  knew  by  what  had  grown  on' it;"  other  soil 
would  be  fertile  if  fertilized. — N.  E,  Journal. 

For  History  Review. —  Have  the  pupils  bring  up  each  ten  questions  written 
on  sef>^rate  slips  of  paper  and  signed.  Mix  these  all  well  in  a  suitable  box,  and 
call  upon  the  pupils  in  turn  to  come  up  and  draw  a  question  to  be  read  and  an- 
swered. If  any  pupil  is  not  able  to  answer  the  question  he  has  drawn  he  may  call 
upon  the  proposer  to  answer  it  for  him,  or  better  be  required  to  look  it  up  for 
himself.  If  any  pupil  draws  a  question  of  his  own  proposing,  he  may  call  upon 
any  member  of  the  class  he  may  choose  to  answer  it.  Keep  a  list  of  questions 
missed  for  future  use.  The  same  plan  may  be  pursued  in  advanced  classes  in 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  If  slightly  modified  each  time,  the  above  plan  may 
be  used  often  to  great  advantage  in  any  of  the  subjects  named. —  Ex. 

Teaching  Politeness. —  For  an  advance  grade,  a  query  box  in  which  ques- 
tions on  manners  and  etiquette  are  placed  by  the  pupil  for  the  teacher  to  answer, 
is  often  successful.  This  gives  opportunity  to  correct  mistakes  in  a  pleasant 
way  and  brings  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  a  necessary  part  of  their  educa- 
tion.—.fijr. 

Salient  Points. — In  every  lesson  there  are  certain  salient  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  They  are  the  hinges  upon  which  the  lesson  hangs,  just  as  the  door 
hangs  upon  its  hinges. 

In  reading,  the  salient  points  are;  (i)  Facility  for  silent  reading;  (2)  Distinct 
articulation.  In  spelling:  (i)  Dispense  with  difficult  words;  (2)  Dispense  with 
spelling  book,  and  teach  the  children  to  write  the  words  in  sentences.  In  draw- 
ing: (i)  The  importance  of  drawing  from  the  object;  (2)  The  importance  of  be- 
ginning at  a  very  early  age.  The  pencil  can  hardly  be  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
child  too  soon.    In  arithmetic:  (i)  Accuracy;  (2)  Rapidity. — Ex, 
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USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Search  Questions  in  Geography.— To  what  other  three  countries  besides 
the  United  States  can  England  look  for  her  grain  supply  ? 

What  country  has  recently  manumitted  her  slaves  ? 

Where  is  the  magnetic  pole  situated? 

Where  is  the  center  of  population  in  the  United  States?  center  of  area? 

Which  are  the  three  great  coffee  ports  of  the  world  ?    Which  the  ivory  port  ? 

Which  two  countries  of  Europe  are  ruled  by  one  sovereign  ? 

Where  is  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse?  the  Pictured  Rocks? 

Where  is  pearl  fishing  the  most  profitable  ? 

The  sources  of  what  four  great  rivers  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak? 

What  two  rivers  of  the  United  States  run  their  entire  course  between  two 
States  ? 

Common  Sense  Problems. —  i.  Find  the  cost  of  a  board  walk  from  the  door 
to  the  street,  by  determining  what  the  width  and  length  of  the  walk  would  be, 
and  learning  the  cost  of  the  lumber  per  square  foot. 

2.  How  many  tons  of  ice  can  be  gathered  from  a  pond  near  the  school  room. 
Measure  the  pond,  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  and  weigh  a  square  foot  of  it 

3.  Find  how  many  pupils  are  absent  from  school,  and  tell  what  per  cent  of 
the  entire  school  this  is.  ' 

4.  Write  a  time  note,  payable  to  the  order  of  some  one,  and  indorse  it  in  blank. 

5.  Try  the  experiment  of  ascertaining  the  height  .of  a  steeple  by  measuring^ 
the  length  of  its  shadow,  and  the  length  of  a  stick  or  post,  the  length  of  which 
can  be  measured  above  ground. 

6.  Find  how  many  cords  of  wood  can  be  piled  in  your  woodshed. 

7.  Make  a  cubical  box  and  calculate  how  much  water  it  will  hold.  Verify 
your  result  by  actual  measurements,  with  quart,  pint  and  gill  measures. 

8.  Count  the  crayons  in  the  box  when  full  and  then  determine  how  many  a 
similar  box,  measuring  four  times  as  long,  wide  and  high  will  hold. —  Ex. 


SLATE-WORK. 

Under  this  title  comes  a  vast  variety  of  work  that  is  done  in  my  school.  As 
I  am  very  busy,  having  seventy  pupils,  I  can  give  but  little  attention  to  each  one. 
To  overcome  this  I  get  one  of  my  oldest  girls  to  aid  me;  in  fact,  two  of  them 
keep  an  eye  on  the  school.    They  oversee  most  of  the  slate-work. 

Drawing. —  In  the  morning  I  put  a  drawing  on  the  blackboard;  this  is  copied 
and  furnishes  a  part  of  the  slate- work.  I  say  "  slate- work ''  because  the  smaller 
ones  do  it  on  their  slates,  but  the  older  ones  draw  on  paper.  These  drawings  I 
have  made  of  various  sizes,  for  example,  one  quite  large,  and  then  one  two 
thirds  of  that  size.    This  gives  them  plenty  to  do. 

Maps. — The  pupils  draw  maps  quite  extensively.  The  method  is  one  I  saw 
referred  to  in  the  paper  some  years  ago. 
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Words. —  A  list  of  words  for  each  class  to  copy  is  put  on  the  board  by  a. 
fxipil  appointed  for  that  purpose;  these  are  pnt  into  sentences. 

CoMFosiTiOM. —  I  do  not  call  them ' '  compositions ' '  but  as  most  teachers  would 
not  know  what  I  mean,  I  use  the  term  here.  I  call  then  ''stories,"  ''pendl 
talks,"  "  letters,"  "abstracts,"  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  are  gtvea  out 
daily,  and  fit  the  class. 

Geography.— Here  I  give  a  list  of  topics,  as  wheat,  cotton,  ships,  slaves, 
iroB,  gcrid,  silver,  islands,  capies,  seas,  &c.,  and  these  are  written  upon.  In.  this 
way,  a  great  deal  of  informadoa  is  accumulated. 

Numbers. —  I  put  tables  oa  the  board  for  the  young  pupils,  and  problems  for 
the  larger  ones.    We  use  arithmetics,  but  problems  are  invented  by  me  and  the. 
others.    For  example,  {%).     "A  man  bought  3>^  lbs  coffee  for  120  3-7  cents, 
what  will  jU  11>s  cost?"    The  first  boy  takes  iyi,  the  next  3^,  the  next  4  and 
so  on.    The  (%)  gives  the  key. 

Reading. —  I  gave  a  subject  as  "  emphasis"  to  be  studied  for  a  week  under 
the  reading  lessons.    Five  examples  and  the  rules  may  be  required. 

Writing. —  Here  I  give  a  word  as  "  length  "  (40),  and  require  it  to  be  written 
40  times.     It  is  criticised  as  to  its  analysis,  &c. 

I  find  this  slate-work  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  my  pupils.  I  want  some 
l^t  on  '  *  manual-training  work. " —  N.   K  School  Journal. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Systems  of  Education;  A  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Principles,  Methods^ 
Organization,  and  Moral  Discipline  advocated  by  Eminent  Educationists.  Bv 
John  Gill,  Professor  of  Education,  Normal  College,  Cheltenham,  England. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  312  pp. 

In  the  dozen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  original  publication  of  this 
book  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  conception  of  education  as  a  science^ 
The  author  clearly  discerned  the  value  of  such  studies  as  he  undertook.  "School 
Education,"  he  wrote,  "has  to  become  a  science.  One  means  to  this  end  is  to 
gather  and  examine  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  there, 
in,  and  whose  position  or  success  has  given  them  a  right  to  be-  heard.  School 
education,  at  its  present  standpoint,  is  the  result  of  many  agencies,  individual ■> 
social,  and  national,  and  these  have  been  very  varied,  and  often  antagonistic. 
It  has  been  a  growth,  to  which  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  amateur  have  contributed,  as  well  as  the  actual  workers  in  schools." 
Two  influences  flow  naturally  out  of  these  evident  truths:  first,  that  if  a  science 
of  education  is  to  be  constructed  it  must  take  account  of  these  teachings  of  expe- 
rience; and  secondly,  that  those  who  are  to  teach  can  find  no  more  instructive 
and  helpful  reading  than  a  judicious  and  critical  narrative  of  the  experiments  of 
successful  teachers  and  the  theories  of  able  thinkers  on  education.    These  ideas 
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underlie  the  present  work.  It  is  essentially  English ,  presenting  to  English 
teachers  an  intelligent  and  critical  account  of  the  development  of  theory  and 
practice  in  their  own  country.  Yet  no  country  is  isolated  in  this  movement,  and 
Pestolozzi,  Oberlin  and  Froebel  originated  movements  which  were  soon  felt  and 
propagated  in  England.  They  therefore  must  be  touched  upon,  though  briefly. 
The  earlier  English  theorists,  Ascham,  Milton,  Locke,  are  passed  over  briefly, 
and  the  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  common  school, 
the  infant  school,  and  the  elementary  school.  Under  the  first  the  account  of  the 
ideas  and  work  of  the  Edgeworths  will  most  interest  the  reader,  and  under  the 
second  that  of  the  Mayos  and  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Sociecy.  Over 
and  over  again  we  see  in  the  history  of  education  the  evil  against  which  this  so- 
ciety struggled  become  wide-spread — useful  institutions  almost  destroyed  by 
the  unintelligent  work  of  those  employed  in  them.  "The  infant  school  was 
made  either  a  place  of  amusement  or  a  place  of  forcing  or  cram.  The  teachings 
was  showy  and  pretentious.  The  result  was  seeming  wealth  and  real  poverty. 
Words,  hard,  dry,  scientific,  took  the  place  of  things  and  ideas.  Facts  of  all 
kinds  were  crammed  into  the  children's  mouths,  to  the  injury  of  their  truthful- 
ness, and  to  the  prevention  of  their  growth  in  real  intelligence.'*  It  is  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  this  experience  which  has  forced  upon  thinking  persons  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  education  by  those  who  are  to  teach. 
They,  above  all  others,  must  know  the  difference  between  education  and  cram- 
ming; and  we  are  yet  far  from  having  attained  this  result.  In  the  "  Elementary 
School  '*  two  experiments  of  great  interest  claim  attention  —  the  Monitorial  Sys- 
tem of  Belle  and  Lancaster  and  the  Training  System  of  Stowe.  Both  deserve 
to  be  studied  carefully  for  what  was  good  in  them  as  well  as  for  their  defects, 
and  Mr.  Gill  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  these  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  His  book  thus  has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  those  familiar 
with  the  general  history  of  educational  theories  because  it  traces  the  English 
line  of  development,  and  because,  in  so  doing,  it  treats  of  several  experiments 
and  theories  which  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  reader 
will  lay  down  the  book  impressed  with  its  brevity,  practical  utility  and  thorough 
good  sense. 

— The  Report  op  the  Commissioner  op  Education  for  1886  to  1887  is  at 
hand.  Some  important  changes  appear  in  the  arrangement  of  the  report  which 
bring  together  statistics  and  comment  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  few  new  de- 
partments of  interest,  as  "  Discussions  of  Educational  Questions  by  State  Super- 
intendents and  others,''  '*  Libraries  in  the  United  States,"  '*  Papers  on  Educa- 
tional Subjects,"  etc.  The  matter  of  the  report  is  fully  up  to  the  average  in  in- 
terest and  importance. 

—  Elements  op  the  Integral  Calculus,  by  W.  E.  Byerly,  (Ginn  &  Co. 
448  pp. ;  I2.00)  has  reached  a  second  edition,  which  is  considerably  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  the  addition  of  tables  and  other  helps.  It  is  prepared  by  one 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
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text-book.    In  mechanical  execution  it  is  a  model  of  excellence. 

—  Thb  Boston  Tea  Party,  revised  and  adopted  from  Henry  C.  Watson, 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  222  pp.:  35c.  For  sale  in  Madison  byj.  E.  Moseley.)  contains 
a  series  of  tales  of  the  American  revolution,  told  in  a  way  to  interest  children 
of  third  reader  grade.  They  are  cast  in  the  form  of  personal  narrative,  related 
by  participants  in  the  stirring  events,  at  a  fourth  of  July  reunion. 

—  Primary  Mbthods  in  Zoology  TsACHiNG.by  W.  P.  Manton,  M.  D.  (Lee 
&  Shepard,  61  pp.;  50c.  For  sale  by  J.  £.  Moseley.)  is  a  book  of  suggestions  to 
teachers  as  to  topics  and  methods  in  presenting  this  subject  to  beginners.  The 
author  has  wisely  disregarded  the  exact  order  of  the  scientist,  realizing  that  he 
has  to  interest  beginners  and  teach  them  to  observe.  His  directions  are  clear 
and  simple,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  the  plan  he  outlines  would  be 
eminently  inspiring. 

—  Voices  op  Children,  by  W.  H.  Leib,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  64  pp.;  40  cts  )  is  a 
theoretical  and  practical  guide  for  the  training  and  preservation  of  children's 
voices.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years'  experience  and  based  on 
sound  philosophical  principles. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  Classics  for  Children  an  edition  of  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,  (387  pp.;  60  c.)  perhaps  the  most  inspiring  story  of  school 
life  ever  written.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  Thomas 
Hughes,  and  provided  with  explanatory  notes  and  an  index.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  terms  in  this  book  need  explanations  for  young  readers,  and  the 
editor  has  not  been  sparing  in  giving  them. 

—  Prof.  Chas.  F.  King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography  (Iwee& Shepard, 
518  pp.  For  sale  by  J.  £.  Moseley,  Madison,)  has  met  with  great  favor  at  the 
hands  of  teachers,  being  a  book  very  much  in  demand.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  number  of  devices  which  he  proposes,  the  amount  of  valuable  information 
brought  together,  and  the  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  to  teach  and  what  to 
omit  in  this  subject.    It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  geography  teacher. 

—  Primary  Writing,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  (Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  Bos- 
ton, ao  pp.;  15  cts.)  gives  an  ingenious  and  practical  way  of  teaching  penman- 
ship to  very  young  children. 

—The  Beginner's  Reading  Book  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  is  a  first  reader, 
with  prefatory  directions,  in  the  teacher's  edition,  as  to  how  to  use  it  in  teach- 
ing the  first  steps  in  reading. 
\  — Circular  of  Information  No.  3  of  1888,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 

/.is  The  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  L.  Smith,  of 
John  Hopkins  University.  (180  pp..  25  engravings.)  It  is  the  third  in  the  series 
on  American  Educational  History  prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  H.  B. 
Adams,  in  which  series  Education  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  are 
already  in  press.  This  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  schools  in  Colonial  times;  a 
longer  but  still  brief  outline  of  history  of  preparatory  schools  up  to  i860,  and 
the  rest  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  denom- 
inational Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  ladies.    The  meagre  sketch  of  the  public 
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school  system  at  the  dose  barely  prevents  the  charge  of  absolute  neglect.  The 
series  indeed  seems  to  be  devoted  to  higher  education,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
indicate  this  in  the  title. 

—  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  by  Bernard  Perez,  edited  and 
translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie,  with  an  introduction  by  Jaofies  Sully,  (Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  294  pp.,  I1.50,)  is  probably  the  best  book  for  teach- 
ers on  infant  psychology  now  accessible.  Its  excellences  are  many.  The  au- 
thor is  a  student  and  writer  in  pedagogy  and  has  a  constant  sense  of  the  peda- 
gogical value  of  what  he  writes.  He  has  the  scientific  spirit,  and,  while  treating 
his  subject  in  a  large  way,  combining  his  own  observations  with  those  of  others 
and  so  taking  account  of  the  growth  of  many  children  rather  than  of  one  alone, 
he  is  also  critical,  accurate  and  careful  in  the  use  of  his  material.  He  has  evi- 
dently a  quick  sympathy  with  children,  which  makes  him  an  excellent  inter- 
preter of  their  ways,  and  that  sense  for  literary  form  and  pignancy  which  rend- 
ers his  narrative  always  fresh  and  delightful  to  read.  Its  arrangement  is  simple 
and  lucid,  and  M.  Perez  has  skillfully  avoided  the  tendency  to  accumulate  de- 
tails, such  as  rather  clog  than  help  on  the  reader's  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  tendency  to  which  is  the  besetting  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  subject 
so  new  and  undeveloped  as  this  is.  The  excellencies  of  his  treatise  are  so 
many  and  obvious  that  it  must  long  remain  as  one  of  the  most  useful  in  this 
department  of  studies. 

— Footprints  of  Travel;  or  Journeyings  in  many  Lands,  by  Maturin  M. 
Ballou,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  360  pp.,)  will  serve  admirably  to  supplement  geography 
lessons.  The  author  starts  at  Niagara  Falls  and  crosses  this  continent,  visits 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  Australia,  New  S^land,  India, 
Egypt,  Tangiers;  thence  he  passes  to  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  the  West  India  Islands  and 
home.  The  sketches  are  necessarily  brief,  but  they  are  vivid,  and  the  ever 
varying  panorama  which  the  book  unrolls  will  hold  the  reader  enchanted,  and 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  enchanting  variety  of  scen- 
ery and  life,  than  many  more  pretentious  volumes  could.  Indeed  we  have  not 
in  a  long  time  met  a  book  so  well  suited  to  help  and  quicken  geography  pupils 
as  this  is.  It  would  be  a  treasure  for  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  add  interest  to 
her  classes  by  reading  to  them  brief  and  effective  sketches  of  foreign  lands,  and 
we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  such. 

— SoNNENScHEiN's  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION,  edited  by  Alfred  E.  Fletch- 
er, (Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  562  pp.,  I3.75,)  is  a  very  valuable  work 
for  study  and  reference,  presenting  in  alphabetical  order  the  principal  topics 
connected  with  the  history  and  science  of  education.  We  shall  give  this  book 
a  more  extended  notice  next  month. 

— The  New  Biology  or  the  True  Science  of  Life,  by  M.  J.  Bomett  (Bos- 
tcn:  H.  H.  Carter  and  Karrick,  145  pp.,)  belongs  to  the  "Christian  Science" 
literature.  Its  method  is,  of  course,  the  obverse  of  that  of  physical  science, 
resting  on  fundamental  principles  for  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  give 
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any  reason  but  the  intuition  of  the  author,  and  proceeding  by  **  insight "  rather 
than  logic* to  put  them  together  into  some  semblance  of  a  system.  The  reader 
will  find  in  it  many  truths  and  much  wholesome  exhortation,  even  though  he 
^aiils  to  recognize  the  promised  science. 

—  Orthoepy  Made  Easy,  a  royal  road  to  correct  pronunciation,  by  Marcelia 
Wood  Hall,  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  103  pp.,  75  cts.)  is  explained 
thus  by  its  author:  "The  best  method  of  simplifying  the  study  of  orthoepy,  I 
have  found  after  long  and  close  application  to  the  subject,  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  words  commonly  mispronounced  into  sentences,  and  following  each 
exercise  with  a  key.  '*  This  is  the  method  of  her  book,  which  thus  avoids  pre- 
senting the  wrong  forms  in  order  to  correct  them,  a  process  which  results  in 
confusion  of  memory. 

— ^The  Kindergarten:  Principles  of  Frcebel's  System  and  their  bearing 
on  the  education  of  women,  by  Emily  Shirreff,  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen, 112  pp.,  Ji.oo)  contains  a  very  brief  presentation  of  FroebePs  principles, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  kindergarten  may  prepare  for  school 
work,  with  an  essay  on  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  guiding  thought  of 
which  is  that  it  is  her  mission  to  be  the  educator  of  the  race,  and  she  needs 
knowledge  to  fulfill  this  mission. 
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—The  Annual  Report  for  1888  of  tht  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in 
Sehoois  and  Colleoes  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  contains  a  history  or  the 
strugg'ie  of  the  orgranizatlon  and  an  exultant  manifesto  of  Its  victory  in  seouring  legrislar 
tioD  for  temperanoe  instruotloa  in  all  but  thirteen  of  the  states.  The  exceptions  are  all 
but  four  of  the  Southern  Statea^nd  New  Jersey,  Indiana  and  UUnoia.  Twelve  millloo 
children  are  now  under  temperftnce  education  laws.  The  next  occasion  for  exultation  is 
the  story  of  the  text-book  war,  in  which  the  report  claims  that  the  lea(?ue  fairly  broug'ht 
aU  the  g-reat  school-book  publishing-  houses  to  revise  their  origrinal  temperance  matter  so 
as  to  Include  all  that  the  W.  G.  T.  U.  demanded  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  "Last 
autumn  the  National  Superintendent  of  this  department,  and  her  advisory  board,  forn^ 
ulated  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  publishers,  a  syllabus  of  what  the  various  grades  of 
texts-bookft  on  Scientific  Temperance  should  teach.  This  was  signed  by  over  two  hun- 
dred eminent  American  dtizens,  and  forwarded  to  all  publishers,  promising  'public  and 
anthorized  endorsement'  if  they  would  revise  their  books  to  conform  to  these  standards." 
The  union  had  force  enough  to  bring  the  publishers  to  their  terms  and  they  now  pro- 
claim that  "the  text-book  wur  is  over."  They  are  now  organizing  county  superintend- 
ents of  this  work  for  all  the  states,  and  providing  for  institute  instruction  in  it. 

—The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  contains,  among  other  interesting  articles,  **A 
Pane  of  Glass/' describing  three  methods  of  making  window  glass;  "Competition  and 
the  Trusts,"  a  defense  of  trusts  on  the  ground  of  their  superior  economy;  "Natural  Sci- 
ence in  Elementary  Schools,"  containing  practical  directions  for  teaching  it;  and  Br. 
Andrew  D.  White's  interesting  study  of  "Demouiacal  Possession  and  Insanity." 

—Oood  HeaUh,  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  comes  to  us  this 
year  enlarged  and  greatly  Improved  in  appearance.    It  is  a  wide-awake  health  Journal, 
full  of  variety  and  interest,  and  now  abundantly  illustrated.    It  deserves  to  be  a  favor- 
ite.   Price,  $1.25  per  year. 

—Ex-Postmaster  General  James  gives  in  the  March  ScrOmer  a  deeply  interesting  ac- 
count of  **  the  Railway  Mail  Service;"  "A  German  Bome"  de8crlt>e8  the  antiquities  and 
curiosities  of  Treves;  "Economy  in  Intellectual  Work"  ^ives  valuable  suggestions  to 
busy  workers;  "Mexican  Superstitions  and  Folk  Lore"  opens  a  new  and  interesting  field 
of  explorations;  and  the  novels  and  stories  are  fully  up  to  the  usual  degree  of  interest. 
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— Fiction,  and  very  entertaining  flotion,  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  Maroh  At}ainr 
tic.  Besides  this  Mr.  Weld's  study  of  the  relations  of  **The  Isthmus  Canal  and  Our  Gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Coolc's  pleasant  sketches  of  "Some  Colonial  Lawyers  and  their  Work,"  the 
"Personal  Reminiscences  of  William  H.  Seward,"  and  John  Fiske'B  historical  paper  on 
'Tioonderogra,  Benninsrton  and  Orlskany"  furnish  interest  for  those  who  enjoy  excellent 
essays.    The  review  of  Mr.  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  is  brief  but  very  suflrgestlve. 

—Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  issue  a  small  catalogue  of  "Books  by  Western  Authors,"  of 
which  they  are  the  publishers.  The  list  embraces  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  religion,  biog- 
raphy, science  and  travel,  and  contains  such  names  as  Lew  Wallace,  Indiana;  Joseph 
Kirkland,  Illinois;  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Mo.;  Thomas  M.  Colby,  Mich.;  John  Hay,  Ohio;  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  Ills.;  O.  W.  Wight,  Wis.,  and  others. 

~K6Mcaiion  for  February  contains  "Evolution  and  Education."  "Author  and  Library 
Work  in  Schools."  "Preparation  for  Citizenship  at  Smith  College,"  "School  Records  of 
Physical  Conditions,"  and  the  usual  interesting  miscellany. 
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—  At  the  February  meeting  of  the  lishment  of  a  Normal  School  at  Eau 
Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  Claire,  and  indicated  that  the  people  of 
the  following  important  resolution,  re-  that  city  were  ready  to  make  a  favorable 
commended  by  the  presidents  of  the  offer  of  location  and  help  if  the  Board 
schools,  was  unanimously  adopted:  would  take  such  a  measure.  The  funds 
Resolved,  That  we  will,  the  Board  ot  at  their  disposal  at  present  do  not  war- 
Regents  concurring,  request  the  school  rant  the  establishment  of  another  school, 
superintendents  of  the  several  counties  although  the  advantages  of  Eau  Claire 
during  the  ensuing  year,  to  permit  and  as  a  site  for  such  a  school  are  very  ap- 
encourage  any  persons  thinking  of  at-  parent. 

tendance   at   the  Normal  Schools  to  —No  mention  has  been  made  in  the 

write  at  the  teachers'  examinations  in  Journal  of  the  employment  of  Prof, 

the  counties  on  the  regular  questions,  a.  L.    Ewing  to  succeed  Prof.  F.  H. 

and  under  the  usual  restrictions,  in  the  King  as  teacher  of  natural  sciences  at 

following   branches,   viz,,  Arithmetic,  the  River  Falls  Normal  School.      Prof. 

Geography,    Grammar,  Spelling   and  Ewing  is  a  graduate  of  the  Whitewater 

U.  S.  History,  the  papers  so  written  to  Normal  School,  and  for  some  years  has 

be  forwarded  by  the  County  Superin-  been  employed  as  science  teacher  in 

tendent  to  the  President  of  the  Nor-  the   Workingman's    School   of    New 

mal  School  to  which  the  candidate  de-  York,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 

sires  admission;  after  examination  of  the  society  for  ethical  culture,  of  which 

of  which  the  President  will  communi-  pelix  Adler  is  director. 

cate  to  the  candidate,  by  mail,  the  judg-  o     ,.  o    -^i.     rt»r     1      l  *_ 

,      *    -^ .  .     *      ...        — Supt.  Smith,  of  Waukesha  county, 
ment  pronounced  upon  his  work  with        .^  n  r\         u  _*    *  •     *•*  / 

^     ^     ^      J    .    .  writes:        Our   short   term    institute, 

reference  to  admission.  .,,     ^.,,     ,     .        ^,        ^        ,     ~7 

held  at  Waukesha,    Feb.  ist  ana  2d, 

— The  minutes  of  the  Board  also  show  was  very  largely  attended.    About  sev- 

that  W.  P.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Eau  Claire,  enty-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  boards 

appeared  and  addressed  the  Board  up-  in  the  county  gave  their  teacher  his 

on  the  pressing  needs  of  increased  Nor-  time  and  wages  for  Friday,  and  we  had 

mal  School  facilities  in  the  northwest-  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering. 

em  section  of  the  state."    It  is  under-  We  enrolled  165  members  and  had  all 

stood  that  Mr.  Bartlett  urged  the  estab-  of  200  in  regular  attendance  during  the 
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two  days.  The  work  was  thorough  son  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re* 
and  practical.  The  teachers  were  put  gents  of  Normal  Schools,  in  place  of 
right  to  the  actual  doing  of  things  and  Hon.  T.  D.  Weeks,  whose  term  ex- 
then  telling  why  and  what  they  did.  pired,  the  Whitewater  Register  says: 
From  our  observation  of  the  matter  *'This  implies  no  dissatisfaction  with 
the  fact  is  forcing  itself  upon  us  that  Mr.  Week's  official  service,  for  every- 
more  practical  and  better  results  are  one  knows  that  he  has  through  two  pe- 
obtained  from  these  two-day  institutes  riods  of  seventeen  years  in  all,  given 
than  from  our  annual  Summer  insti-  most  faithful  and  intelligent  effjrt  to 
tute  held  during  the  week  of  August,  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the 
because  the  teachers  take  these  new  Normal  Schools  of  the  state,  and  doubt- 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  put  them  right  less  he  is  glad  to  surrender  the  charge 
into  practice  the  following  Monday;  into  other  hands.  The  appointment  is 
whereas  two  and  three  months  elapse  in  accord  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
between  the  Summer  institute  and  the  Governor  to  change  the  different  boards 
b^^ning  of  their  schools,  so  that  the  by  replacing  those  members  of  long 
thoughts  they  received  at  the  Summer  service  with  new  appointees  as  their 
gathering  have  been  lost,  or  at  least  they  terms  expire.  As  to  Mr.  Johnson  it 
remember  them  imperfectly  and  are  requires  no  argument  to  convince 
unable  to  put  them  into  practical  oper-  Whitewater  readers  that  he  is  an  ad- 
ation.  The  average  age  of  our  mem-  mirable  selection  for  the  responsible  of- 
bers  as  a  whole  was  24  years,  and  the^  fice  of  Normal  Regent.  He  is  a  man 
average  experience  of  those  having  of  broad,  progressive  ideas,  who  will 
taught  was  39  months.  We  had  30  en-  be  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  every 
rolled  who  had  never  taught.  Several  influence  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
of  them  were  our  graduates  from  dis-  schools  effectively  accomplish  the  high 
trict  schools  last  year;  the  rest  of  them  purpose  of  their  organization.  Further- 
expect  to  try  the  examination  for  grad-  more,  his  experience  and  eminent  abil- 
uation  from  district  schools  this  Spring,  ity  in  financial  matters  will  make  him 
All  but  about  20  of  those  enrolled  had  a  valuable  counselor  in  handling  to  the 
been  in  attendance  upon  our  High  best  advantage  the  large  funds  which 
Schools,  Academy,  or  Normal  Schools,  come  into  the  keeping  of  the  Board  of 
and  17  had  taken  courses  at  College  or  Regents."  We  can  bear  witness  with 
University."  many  others  to  the  faithful  and  labor- 

— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  is-  ious  service  by  Mr.  Weeks  in  this  posi- 
sued  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  tion,  and  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  re- 
pages  containing  a  list  of  the  books  gret  that  he  is  no  longer  connected 
published  by  their  house  which  are  con-  with  the  Board. 

tained  in  the  Wisconsin  Public  School  _Gov.  Hoard  has  made  the  follow- 

Library  List,  issued  by  the  State  Su-  j^g  appointments  of  members  of  the 

perintennent  according  to  the  provis-  go^rd  of  Regents  of  the  State  Univer- 

ions  of  the  library  law.    This  list  con-  gity:    State  at  large— L.  S.  Hanks,  in 

tains  much  fuller  descriptions  of  the  pjace  of  E.  W.   Keyes,   of  Madison; 

books  than  could  conveniently  be  given  pjrst  Congressional  District— J.   V. 

in  the  State  list,  and  will  be  found  of  Quaries,  of  Racine,  in  place  of  J.  G. 

service  to  those  who  have  selections  to  McMynn,  removed  to  Madison;  Second 

™^^®'  Congressional  District — John  A.  Rice, 

—  Of  the  appointment  of  E.  M.John-  of  Merton,  in  place  of  H.  D.  Hilt,  of 
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Oakfield;  Sixth  Congressional  EHstrict  taught,  and  caters  to  the  prevailing  sen- 
— ^Frank  Challoner,  of  Oshkosh,  to  sue-  timent  of  the  community;  tries  to  and 
ceed  himself;  Seventh  Congressional  does  succeed  in  avoiding  difficulties  and 
District— John  M.  True,  of  Baraboo,  to  receiving  the  applause  of  the  children 
succeed  C.  H.  Williams,  of  same  place,  and  of  their  parents  and  in  passing  him- 
-Mr.  Geo.  Heller,  of  Sheboygan,  self  off  for  a  good  teacher.  This  re- 
has  resigned  his  position  as  superin-  «]""«  \^«'  ^""'t^  "^  ^l  ^"^  "^ 
-.  J  ^  /  *u  •*  u  1  ^  TUT-  the  teacher  that  few  possess,  but  there 
tendent  of  the  aty  schools,  and  Mr.  .      ^      ,        .  ^.            ^       .^l 

T>         **u      u          i^j*          1  are  a  few  teachers  m  this  county  with 

Prescott  has  been  elected  to  succeed  ,_^,         ^.             ^1...-. 

« .  wonderful  reputations  as  teachers,  but 

with  scarcely  any  other  qualification. 

-The  courses  of  study  of  the  Janes-  ^hese  teachers  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
ville  public  school  have  been  revised  teachers'  institute  or  found  engaged 
and  an  Ancient  Classical  course,  m-  }„  ^^y  educational  activity,  having  no 
eluding  instruction  in  both  Greek  and  ^^^  ^  ^^  methods,  new  thoughts. 
Latin,  has  been  added.  This  school  ^^  ^^^  ^^f^  j„  j^^j^  work." 
is  novtr  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 

State  University  for  all  its  courses.  —  County  Teachers'  Associations  ap- 

pear to  be  growing  in  number  and  in- 

-  Sup't  H.  C.  Martin,  of  LaFayette  ^^J^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^p^^s  of  one  in  She- 
county,  in  his  final  report  to  the  county  ^^yg^^  ^^^^^y  which  was  largely  at- 
board,  speaks  of  some  of  the  difficul-  ^^^ ^^  j    ^^^  .„  Marquette  county   at 

ties  and  discouragements  in  the  way  otBriggsville- a  new  enterprise  which 
improving  the  schools.  The  foUowmg  ^jarts  out  vigorously,  one  in  Vernon 
is  deserving  of  general  consideration.  ^     ^^  Hillsborough,  and  one  in 

for  it  is  doubtless  true  m  many  other   p     .^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^      ^^  ^^ 

parts  of  the  state:  "School  officers  are  ^^^^^  indications  of  enterprise  and 
often  Ignorant  oftheir  duties,  and  what     ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

is  much  worse,  indifferent.      The  re-  pQj,«*:g5 

ports  of  school  clerks  to  the  town  '  ,  „„ . 
clerks  and  the  reports  of  school  treas-  "^he  enrollment  at  the  Whitewater 
urere.  if  they  could  be  published  as  formal  School  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
made  out  by  them,  would  be  convinc-  °°^  ^"^'^^»'  ^*^  reached  412. 
ing  proof  to  one  seeing  nothing  else,  — ^The  La  Crosse  Chronicle  is  troub- 
that  our  common  school  system  is  a  led  lest  the  school  system  become  "top- 
failure.  This  of  course  is  not  true  of  heavy'*  by  too  much  attention  to  the 
all,  but  it  is  true  of  very  many.  Many  high  school.  The  fear  is  perfecUy 
school  boards  will  not  stand  by  the  groundless,  as  experience  shows  that 
teacher  and  give  him  the  support  he  everywhere  the  vigor  of  the  lower 
must  have  from  them  in  order  to  do  his  grades  is  increased  by  the  strength  of 
best  work  for  his  pupils,  but  take  sides  the  high  school.  It  pleads  for  the  low- 
against  the  teacher  whenever  oppor-  er  departments,  where  most  of  the 
tunity  offers.  They  prefer  to  be  on  children  receive  all  the  schooling  they 
good  terms  with  their  neighbors  rather  ever  get.  Except  that  we  dissent  from 
than  stand  by  a  stranger,  as  the  teacher  the  view  that  fostering  the  high  school 
usually  is,  although  the  teacher  may  be  in  any  wise  weakens  or  detracts  from 
in  the  right.  Hence  often  the  teacher  the  elementary  school  we  can  heartily 
is  tempted  to,  and  does,  cease  trying  to  adopt  its  plea.  "It  is  of  the  utmost 
teach   school     as    school    should   be  importance  then  that  these  few  years — 


^^ 
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the  majority  of  them  (the  pupils)  go  to  years  s^o;  they  must  be  better  educated 

work  before  they  are  fifteen — should  be  and  pursue  better  methods  if  they  will 

carefully  watched  by  the  state  and  every  succeed.    Communities  which  will  not 

advantage   offered  for  a  rudimentary  pay  I50  for  education  in  their  business, 

training  that  will  tend  to  develop  the  willsufferthelossof  thousands  for  want 

individuality  of   these   children,    and  of  the  knowledge  the  expenditure  of 

broaden  their  faculties,  as  well  as  teach  I50  would  bring  them.    The  difference 

them  the  first  principles  of  learning,  between  the  man  who  gets  I30  a  year 

Such  attention  as  is  necessary  cannot  for  the  product  of  a  cow  and  the  one 

be  possible  in  crowded  primary  schools,  who  gets  I70,  is  simply  brains.     It  is  the 

No  primary  school  should  have  to  ex-  thinking,  the  use  of  man's  brains,  that 

ceed  twenty- five,  and  but  twenty  would  brings  reward." 

be  better  still.      Moreover,   instead  of  —The  Board  of  Education  of  St. 

the  tyros   at  teaching,  these  schools  PauI  has  unanimously  authorized  the 

should  have  the  best  and  most  careful-  adoption  in  the  city  high  school  of  ad- 

ly  trained  teachers,  and  those  also  who  vancement  based  upon  the  teachers' 

have  natural  adaptability  for  the  work,  judgment,   in    place    of  examinations 

and  who  can  develop  the  individualties  or  daily  markings.    The  subject  of  es- 

of  the  pupils.  *  tablishing  several  high  schools  in  place 

—The  catalogue  of   Beloit  College  of  one  is  also  under  discussion  in  St. 

for  the  current  year  shows  a  total  en-  Paul  as  well  as  in  Milwaukee,  and  for 

rollment  of  306,  of  whom  250  are  in  essentially  the  same  reasons— that  ex- 

the  Academy.      There   are  eighteen  perience    shows    the    benefits  of  the 

professors  and  instructors.  schools  are  enjoyed  to  a  much  fuller  ex- 

^    ^  .     ^-.,  tent  by  the  people  living  in  close  prox- 

— A  movement  is  on  foot  m  Milwau-  j—j^^  *q  : ^ 

kee  for  improving  the  public  schools 

by  diminishing  the  number  of  school       "T^**  instruction  on  the  theory  and 

commissioners  to  twenty-one  and  pro-   art  of  teachmg  is  necessary  in  the  high 

.J.      r*  •**  '^j*  schools  because  they  must  furnish  most 

viding  for  two  assistant  supenntendents.      .  .  ,        ^      \  ,      .      ,    . 

^        r  *u  I  *.•        ^     *  J     *  of  the  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  is 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  ,  .  .     ^.. 

<..  «u^  m     1  •  4.       TT  *  becoming  apparent  m  Minnesota,  and 

meeting  at  the  Plankmton  House  to  ^.  ^    *-*-  ^  ^      ,, 

.,  ,  I,     r  the  county  commissioners  of  Goodhue 

consider   necessary  changes  calls  for  ...... 

€    '    ^    \'      '  w    .  county  urge  that  the  legislature  make 

provision  for  instruction  in  manual  train-  .  .       ,      , .   .*^  ,     . 

:  1  •       u        u  I J  •  some  provision  for  this  m  the  interest  of 

mg,  cooking,  household  economy,  agri-     .  ,     .      ,       r  .     1       .       * 

\l  ju  -*'     1*  *      I    •  Tu  the  rural  schools.     It  is  that  the  advan- 

culture  and  horticulture,  not  only  in  the  ^  r  .1.    ^t         1  r.  l     .  • 

.^      u     1    u  *  Ji    c  4.V.       A  tages  of  the  Normal  Schools  accrue  al- 

aty  schools  but  as  part  of  the  educa-      **  .    ,  ,       .  .  ^    ... 

tional  work  of  the  state.  '"'^*  *"*''^'y  ^°  *"  ""^  ""^  ^'"'««=^- 

—  A  manual  training  department  has 
-  At  the  Janesville  Farmers'  Institute   y^^  ^^^ed  to  the  St.  Paul  high  school. 
Gov.  Hoard  said:     "Every  farmer  who  _      _  ^, 

is  going  to  deal  with  dairy  cows  should  the  dorcas  magazine 

give  himself  a  liberal  dairy  education;  is  full  of  useful  luformation  on  Womau's 
^^*i^^,^  ^»rv..^  ♦!%«♦  :«  «^kr^x>  ^^mr»..»«:  Handiwork:  Knittingr,  Crotchet-work,  Bm- 
statistics  prove  that  m  those  communi  broidery.  Art  Needlework,  and  other  house- 
ties  where  the  farmers  are  best  educated  hold  topira  of  practical  character.  Every 
,  .  .  ^  .  ,  ..  la<^y  should  subscribe  for  it.  Price  50c.  a 
m  dairy  matters,  by  far  the  best  quality  year.    Aiidress  The  dofcm  nra^zine,  19 

of  butter  is  made  and  the  best  prices   Park  Place,  New  York. 

realized.     The  farmers  of  to-day  can-  TEACHERS  WAITED.  ^TfioreaJ^^St" 
not  succeed  on  the  methods  of  forty   Louis,    idth  year.  deo6S^m 
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I  take  great  pleasure  Id  testifying'  to  the  exceeding  value  of  the  little  volume  "Ortho- 
epy Made  Easy."    The  book  is  a  sensible,  practical  text-book  for  the  purpose  intended. 
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IT  1^   A   PAf^T  ^^^^ ^^^ ^°^  desirable  place  in  fifty  is  filled  now-a-days  except  di* 

II  lo  n  1  nv^  I  reotly  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  an  Agency.  Nearly  all 
teachers  holding  responsible  positions  are  themselves  enrolled  in  one  or  more  Agencies, 
and  give  to  these  Agencies  immediate  Information  of  prospective  changes.  Hence  an 
outside  teacher  has  no  chance  to  learn  of  vacancies.  Before  he  hears  of  them  they  have 
been  filled  by  candidates  notified  by  some  Agency.  A  progressive  teacher  could  afford 
the  annual  fee  for  enrolment  in  an  Agency  for  the  information  alone.  He  might  not  care 
to  use  it,  but  it  is  worth  two  dollars  a  year  to  be  sure  he  has  missed  no  opportunities  he 
would  like  to  know  of. 

The  Bbst  aokncibs.  however,  do  not  depend  on  Information  alone.  By  repeated  suc- 
cesses, by  fair  dealing  and  through  the  inliuence  uf  the  teachers  they  have  placed,  they 
have  won  the  confidence  of  many  school-boards  and  employing  principals.  There  are 
hundreds  of  schools  that  systematically  engage  all  their  teachers  through  an  Agency  and 
will  not  consider  applications  from  any  other  source.  Probablv  no  other  Agency  has  so 
many  calls  of  this  kind  as  ours.  Suppose  you  send  stamp  for  blanks,  testimonials,  and 
full  particulars.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLEXm  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Do  you  expect  to.locate  elsewhere?     The  School 

and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst.  (Chicago)  111., 
has  calls  for  teachers  from  every  State  and  Territory.  These  calls  are  direct  from 
employers.  They  are  for  grade  teachers,  High  School  teachers,  Principals,  Super- 
intendents, Specialists,  College  Professors  and  Presidents,  Normal  School  Princi- 
pals and  Professors,  etc.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  list  of  vacanies  and  circulars,  and 
learn  something  of  our  work  in  past  years.     Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

Elmharst,  Illinois. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  recognized  the  relation 
between  intelligence  and  free  government.  Men  of  thought  everywhere 
see  that  ignorance  and  freedom  are  incompatible.  Acting  upon  this  be- 
lief, the  United  Sates  has  opened  almost  every  avenue  to  self-improve- 
ment. Universal  suffrage  has  been  made  possible  and  beneficent  by 
universal  education.  The  12,000,000  pupils  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools,  taught  by  325,000  teachers  at  an  annual  expense  of  $10,000,000 
sufficiently  attest  the  importance  attached  to  public  schools  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  yet  one  of  our  great  political  parties  has  seen  fit  to 
make  education  serve  the  purpose  of  a  plank  in  its  platform,  and  we  are 
informed  by  newspapers  that  Faneuil  Hall  even  in  revolutionary  times 
contained  no  more  enthusiastic  audiences  than  have  assembled  there 
within  the  last  few  months  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  two  or  three  lines  in  a  school  text-book  and  its  consequent 
exclusion  from  the  public  schools.  These  polidcal  statements  and  heated 
discussions  are  not  without  value  if  they  direct  attention  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  public  schools  are  founded,  and  thus  tend  to  strengthen 
their  influence  and  efficiency.  John  Stuart  Mill  speaks  of  creeds  ' '  which 
remain  outside  of  the  mind  incrusting  and  petrifying  it  against  all  other 
influences  addressed  to  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature. ' '  In  the  absence 
of  discussion,  the  creed  of  the  public  schools  will  remain  outside  of  the 
mind,  and  the  life-giving  influence  of  positive  ideas  will  be  lost. 

The  public  schools  are  subjected  to  two  evils, — the  opposition  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  unreasonable  laudation  of  their  friends.     The  most 
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complete  system  of  education  yet  devised  has  its  limitations  and  its  de- 
fects. It  cannot  attempt  to  do  everything.  It  cannot  do  well  every- 
thing that  it  attempts.  Fortunately,  the  American  people  are  not  obliged 
to  look  to  the  public  school  for  every  excellence  and  every  virtue. 
Emerson  has  said  that  ''character  teaches  above  our  heads/'  and  the 
character  of  our  government  teaches  above  its  constitution  and  its  laws. 
The  " cfear  seeing  and  straight  thinking*'  with  which  we  have  been 
credited  is  a  joint  product,  and  the  public  school  factor  is  exceedingly 
indeterminate.  This  assertion  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  school  is  the  result  and  the  measure  of  public  sentiment 
with  respect  to  popular  education.  And  this  public  sentiment  is  the 
product  of  the  home,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  many  other  factors  of 
our  social,  political  and  religious  life.  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  should 
deny  that  he  alone  holds  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  the  nation  some  of  the 
false  glamour  which  surrounds  him  would  be  removed,  but  his  horizon 
would  be  clearer,  his  vision  more  distinct. 

Decentralization  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  government.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  this  when  discussing  any  of  our  common  schools, 
but  especially  so  when  discussing  rural  schools.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
of  district  schoob  are  very  wide  of  the  mark  simply  because  this  plain 
fact  is  disregarded.  We  have  no  end  of  eloquent  dissertation  upon  the 
possibilities  of  the  district  school,  but  comparatively  few  practical  methods 
for  the  realization  of  this  educational  Utopia.  We  are  told  that  the 
common  schools  of  Germany  are  superior  to  ours.  Perhaps  so;  but 
are  we  willing  to  exchange  our  system  with  its  glaring  defects  for  the 
autocratic  system  of  Germany? 

Centralization,  limitation  of  power  and  authority,  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  college,  the  normal  school,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
high  school.  But  decentralization  is  the  principle  of  the  rural  school. 
The  contrast  is  striking.  Higher  education  has  received  a  wonderful 
impetus  in  Wisconsin  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Our  state  university 
is  easily  among  the  few  great  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Our  normal 
schools  and  high  schools  were  never  before  so  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  that  our  country  schools  have 
not  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  if  they  have  not  even  retrograded 
within  the  same  period. 

This  feeling  of  apprehension  with  respect  to  country  schools  is  am- 
biguous.    The  schools  may  not  be  retrof^rading,  but  may  seem  to  be 
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from  being  judged  by  a  higher  educational  standard.  Public  attention 
is  more  often  drawn  to  them,  better  supervision  is  demanded  for  them, 
and  their  deformities  are  more  apparent  and  familiar.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  unqualified  statement  with  respect  to  their 
excellence  or  defect  is  accurate  or  permissible.  A  different  standard  is 
now  employed,  but  the  standard  is  not  in  all  respects  a  fair  one.  In 
certain  particulars,  the  schools  are  superior  to  those  of  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  in  other  respects  inferior.  There  is  more  uniformity,  and  there  is 
more  system;  but  there  is  less  originality  and  less  power.  Eighteen 
years  ago  this  winter  the  writer  attended  a  rural  school  taught  by  a 
student  from  the  state  university.  Upon  his  desk  always  rested  some 
book  that  he  was  studying.  The  pupib  of  the  school  began  to  work. 
They  realized  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  one  who  valued  educa- 
tion at  its  true  worth.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  the  best  methods 
or  not;  but  I  do  know  that  he  taught  no  unnecessary  thmgs.  He  did 
not  train  a  child  in  reading  to  say  ''  u  man"  and  ^^thu  dog."  He  may 
have  thought  that  no  person  of  average  sanity  would  in  mature  years 
be  likely  to  mispronounce  those  words.  He  developed  in  his  pupils  very 
fittte  but  hard  work.  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic  was  more  interesting 
than  a  romance.  I*  believe  that  young  man  was  a  teacher.  He  awoke 
into  activity  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  mind.  Country  schools  and 
country  teachers  of  that  character  are  not  so  common  now  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  The  instruction  is  spread  over  so  many  subjects  that 
the  pupil  fails  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  mental  discipline  from  it.  The 
pupil  probably  knows  as  many  facts,  but  they  lack  educational  value. 
We  have  been  leveling  up  in  our  educational  methods,  and  that  always 
implies  a  tearing  down. 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  The  multiplication  of  high  and 
graded  schools  has  had  a  certain  deteriorating  effect  upon  rural  schools. 
In  the  first  place,  the  high  and  graded  schools  supply  a  large  proportion 
of  the  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The  report  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  1888  gives  the  number  of  persons  who  attended  institutes  dur- 
ing that  year  as  6,640.  Of  this  number  3,261 — nearly  one-half — had 
attended  high  schools,  and  1,658  common  schools  only.  But  1,514  of 
those  in  attendance  had  never  taught,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this 
number  was  composed  in  large  part  of  those  who  had  attended  common 
schoob  only.  Moreover,  in  certain  counties  of  the  state  where  high 
schools  are  not  numerous,  a  larger  proportion  would  be  in  attendance 
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from  rural  schools  than  from  other  counties  where  high  schook  are  more 
abundant.  The  statistics,  therefore,  are  too  meagre  and  too  general  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions.  Nevertheless  a  few  facts 
are  generally  admitted.  The  pupils  of  our  high  school  are  as  a  class 
young  persons.  Many  of  them  attend  the  high  school  only  until  they 
are  able  to  obtain  a  third  grade  certificate,  and,  having  reached  the  goal 
of  their  ambition,  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to  be  students.  If 
they  have  always  resided  in  towns,  they  have  little  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  rural  schools.  Their  work  is  inevitably  modeled 
upon  the  graded  school  pattern.  Even  if  they  attend  institutes  and 
read  educational  journals  their  work  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory. They  are  incapable  of  taking  broad  views  of  their  work  or 
of  arriving  at  general  principles.  Their  *  *  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching ' ' 
is  a  collection  of  bits  and  odds,  a  suggestion  from  this  source  and  a  de- 
vice from  another, —  a  crazy  quilt  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors.  But 
even  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  are  not  above  criticism.  Very 
probably  they  have  paid  no  special  attention  to  the  common  branches. 
A  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Geometry  cannot  of!set  ignorance  in  English 
Grammar  or  Arithmetic.  And  no  waving  of  high  school  diplomas 
should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  county  superintendentt  and  compel  him  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  to  examine  his  applicants  upon  the 
branches  of  the  third  grade  certificate  as  well  as  those  of  the  second  and 
first.  I  believe  the  principle  of  countersigning  and  indorsing  diplomas 
and  certificates  has  already  been  carried  as  far  as  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion demand.  Faith  without  works  in  educational  matters  is  dead.  The 
connection  between  the  high  school  and  the  district  school  is  not  suffici- 
endy  close  to  warrant  any  assumptions.  A  teacher  like  thestudent  from 
the  state  university  to  whom  I  referred  seldom  comes  from  the  high 
school.  The  teacher  from  the  high  school  is  younger,  has  less  power 
to  inspire,  commands  less  respect  from  his  pupils,  and  less  pay  for  his 
services. 

This  brings  me  to  another  fact  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  high 
schools  upon  rural  schools.  A  high  school  frequently  cripples  the  ad- 
jacent district  schools  by  withdrawing  from  them  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  This  acts  in  two  ways  upon  the  pupils  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  enter  the  high  school.  I  have  said  so  fortunate  as  to  enter  the  high 
school,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  seldom  enter  the  high  school  proper. 
They  are  assigned  to  the  grammar  or  some  lower  department,  and  are 
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given  work  they  can  better  do  in  the  district  school  if  that  is  placed 
where  it  ou^ht  to  be  placed  and  can  be  placed.  Our  State  University 
never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  when  it  abolished  its  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  threw  back  into  the  high  schools  the  work  of  preparation. 
Would  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  high  and  district  schoob? 
How  absolutely  absurd  it  seems  to  send  a  boy  from  home  to  a  village 
school  to  be  taught  simple  interest  and  how  to  write  a  letter?  It  is  use- 
less to  disparage  the  work  of  rural  schools.  There  ate  certain  things 
the  rural  school  can  teach  and  teach  well.  And  if  our  high  schools 
were  more  discriminating*  in  the  matter  of  admitting  rural  pupils  to  the 
lower  departments,  the  rural  school  would  be  compelled  to  do  better 
work.  The  withdrawal  of  the  few  bright  pupils  from  the  rural  school 
gives  a  plausible  excuse  for  hiring  a  cheap  teacher,  and  the  average  dis- 
trict board  is  very  well  satisfied  with  a  plausible  excuse.  Moreover,  the 
schools  so  depleted  lack  that  dignity  and  respectability  so  essential  to 
the  life  of  a  school. 

But  if  rural  pupils  are  sometimes  too  readily  admitted  to  high  schools 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  many  cases  they  are  un&irly  excluded.  They 
are  never  admitted  without  a  tuition  fee  of  fi'om  $3  to  $7  per  term. 
Most  of  the  high  schools  are  Free  High  Schools  and  share  in  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  their  special  support.  This  law  was  de- 
signed to  aid  rural  schools  in  establishing  higher  schools;  but  those  for 
whom  it  was  designed  failing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  benefits  of  the 
law  have  been  reaped  by  those  communities  best  able  to  do  without 
special  assistance.  For  in  spite  of  the  cheap  criticism  of  rural  schools 
they  pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  than  is  paid  by 
urban  communities.  Tuition  in  high  schools  cannot  be  wholly  abolish- 
ed, but  should  be  reasonably  low,  and  prohibitive  rates  should  not  be 
thought  of.  If  a  boy  from  the  rural  school  wishes  to  go  to  the  State 
University  he  must  go  in  nearly  every  case  through  the  high  school, 
and  it  is  manifestly  inequitable  and  unfair  to  discriminate  against  him. 

Again,  at  the  threshold  of  his  entrance  to  a  high,  school  he  is  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  that  in  scarcely  any  sense  tests  his  education. 
The  examination  is  to  him  technical  and  unfair.  His  penmanship,  his 
ability  to  punctuate  and  capitalize, — things  which  are  rigidly  taught  in 
graded  schools  and  almost  ignored  in  rural  schools, — exclude  him  in 
many  cases  from  classes  which,  if  he  were  allowed  to  enter,  he  could 
easily  keep  up  with  and  eventually  surpass.     Much  has  been  said  about 
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manual  education,  and  its  influence  upon  intellectual  discipline.  But 
those  in  chaise  of  high  schools  seem  to  forget  that  the  boy  from  the 
rural  school  has  already  received  his  training  in  that  line,  and  brings  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  school  work  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to 
perform  difficult  tasks.  Tyndall  tells  us  that  the  German  universities 
did  not  make  Germany  great,  but  that  the  superior  physical  endow- 
ments of  the  Germans  gave  them  their  superior  universities.  Our  his- 
tory is  brilliant  with  the  achievements  of  men  who  have  come  from  the 
&rm  and  the  rural  school.  I  make  no  sentimental  plea  for  favoritism, 
I  simply  desire  to  see  the  country  boy  tested  by  something  that  will  re- 
veal his  power,  and  not  by  a  standard  that  is  absolutely  foreign  to  him. 
He  will  learn  to  do  by  doing  a  great  many  of  the  things  the  high  schools 
now  insist  upon  teaching  him.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  will  impel  him 
to  more  than  the  average  exertion,  and  his  intellectual  appetite  has  not 
been  cloyed  by  educational  sweetmeats. 

Matthew  Arnold  in  an  address  upon  ' '  Common  Schools  Abroad ' ' 
has  said  that  '*  what  is  most  to  be  desired  for  the  common  school  is  an 
organic  connection  with  higher  instruction, — a  vivifying  relation  and 
contact  with  it.  This  is  doubtless  true,  and  yet  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  truth  has  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  relation  of 
high  schools  to  colleges  than  upon  the  relation  of  high  schools  to  rural 
schooh.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  state  department,  I  *  am  enabled 
to  state  that  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  not  including 
those  in  independent  cities,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  is 
261,007.  The  number  registered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  is 
9,706.  Of  this  number  3,743  are  registered  in  high  schools  in  inde- 
pendent cities,  and  5,963  in  high  schools  under  the  supervision  of  coun- 
ty superintendents.  From  this  it  appears  that  less  than  four  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  of  schools  not  in  independent  cities  are  registered  in  all 
the  hign  schools  of  the  state,  and  that  probably  less  than  two  out  ot 
every  hundred  of  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  enter  a  high  school.  The 
principal  work,  therefore,  of  the  rural  schools  is  not  to  prepare  pupils 
to  enter  a  high  school  or  college,  but  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  citi- 
zenship and  properly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sphere  in  which  they 
will  be  called  to  act.  The  "organic  connection"  should  be  possible 
but  secondary,  and  this  fact  should  be  recognized  by  the  high  schools 
and  a  fair  test  for  admission  should  take  the  place  of  a  technical  test. 
Pupils  have  sometimes  been  admitted  upon  their  distinct  school  diplo- 
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nas,  and,  il'  proper  restrictions  and  regulations  are  adopted,  this  method 
seems  preferable  to  the  present  mode  of  admission.  The  common  schools 
could  then  be  graded  to  accommodate  the  98  per  cent,  who  will  not  at- 
tend a  h^h  school,  and  the  tendency  to  conform  in  matter  and  method 
to  a  different  class  of  schools  would  be  obviated.  Equality  does  not 
mean  identity.  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  in  his  well  known  works  says:  *'  When 
schools  are  rightly  graded  each  will  have  its  own  complete  and  character- 
istic course;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  only  within  certain  limits,  that  is 
to  say,  about  two  years  before  its  natural  completion,  that  any  one  of 
these  courses  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  other." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  especially  to  treat  of  the  proper 
mode  of  improving  our  country  scfaoob.  And  yet  a  word  upon  this 
sotject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  condition  of  these  schools  is  cer- 
tainly deplorable.  Even  the  politician  who  so  doquendy  descants  upon 
the  glories  of  the  common  school — his  *  *  American  College '  * —  can  see 
fitde  to  admire  in  the  hideous  school  house  of  the  average  country  dis« 
trict.  If,  to  quote  Matthew  Arnold  again,  ''Education  is  to  train  us  to 
what  is  human,"  the  first  instruction  a  child  receives  should  not  be  an 
object  lesson  of  revolting  ugliness  and  unfitness.  A  tree,  a  neat  fence, 
a  bright  wall,  a  map,  and  a  comfortable  desk  are  not  luxuries,  but  ab- 
solute necessities  if  the  pupib  of  our  rural  schools  are  to  be  taught  any- 
thing of  refinement  or  of  respect  for  their  school.  The  teaching  of 
patriotbm  could  well  begin  by  beautifying  the  school,  and  thus  give  the 
pupils  something  to  be  patriotic  for.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  purify 
the  slums  of  our  cities,  but  the  clear  brain  and  pure  heart  of  the  boy 
trained  to  sentiments  and  acts  of  patriotism  in  our  rural  schools  may  be 
confidently  relied  upon  to  check  and  neutralize  the  turbulent  and  corrupt 
dements  of  our  society.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  taste,  appliances,  and 
means  rather  than  methods  that  district  boards  can  do  their  most  effec- 
tive work.  Skilled  supervision,  rare  even  in  large  cities,  cannot  rea- 
sinably  be  expected  in  rural  districts.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  a  hearty  co-operation  with  energetic,  intelligent  county  superintend- 
ents. They  can  hire  good  teachers  at  ibir  wages,  and  refuse  to  employ 
poor  teachers  at  any  price.  But  they  are  tiot  likely  to  do  this  until 
public  sentiment  positively  demands  it.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
Irom  our  district  boards  an  ideal  service  in  a  community  that  will  not 
sustain  and  does  not  desire  that  service.  The  power  of  the  county 
superintendent  is  advisory  rather  than  mandatory,  and  although  he  may 
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do  something  toward  creating  correct  public  sentiment  he  cannot  act&r 
in  advance  of  it.  He  may  be  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  but  if  he  cries 
too  long  or  too  loud  some  piqued  Herodias  in  the  next  political  dance 
will  demand  his  head  on  a  charger.  So  long  as  the  principle  of  de» 
centralization  holds  its  sway,  or  public  sentiment  is  at  a  low  ebb,  we 
may  deplore  the  inefficiency  of  the  district  school,  but  we  shall  deplore 
it  in  vain. 

The  establishment  of  rural  high  schoob  under  the  township  system 
has  its  advocates  and  its  advantages.  But  this  does  not  seem  necessary 
for  districts  contiguous  to  high  schools  already  established.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  undesirability  of  having  a  large  number  of  high  schools 
poorly  equipped  and  poorly  attended,  there  is,  for  most  pupils,  a  post* 
tive  educational  value  in  the  change  from  rural  school  life  to  village 
school  life.  So  many  (actors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  no 
one  system  seems  adequate.  But  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
problem  invite  and  demand  the  most  thorough  investigation.  It  is  wdl 
to  remember,  however,  that  all  plans  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  ol 
the  conditions,  needs,  and  possibilities  of  the  district  schools  will  inevit- 
ably result  in  signal  fJEulure. 

W,  /.  Hosfcins. 

Merrillan,  Wis. 

TWO  PRIMERS  AND  THE  PRIMER  WAR. 

Before  me  lies  a  tiny  volume  bound  in  boards,  its  coarse  paper  brown 
with  s^e,  its  pages  only  two  by  four  inches  in  size,  its  print  very  im* 
perfect  and  its  engravings,  which  are  not  numerous,  very  primitive  and 
crude;  yet  it  is  in  some  ways  a  very  interesting  book.  It  has  evidently 
seen  much  use  from  hands  probably  long  since  laid  to  rest,  since  it  bears 
date  18 19  on  the  tide-page.  That  page  reads:  ''The  New  England 
Primer,  or  an  Easy  and  Pleasant  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Reading;  to 
which  is  added  the  Catechism.  Ornamented  with  cuts.  Haverill, 
(Mass.)  Printed  and  sold  by  Nathan  Burrill,  by  the  thousand,  hundred, 
dozen,  or  single.  18 19."  It  is  but  seventy  years  old,  therefore,  and 
yet  its  appearance  and  contents  indicate  a  world  widely  different  from 
that  in  which  we  live.  Place,  for  illustration,  a  modem  primer  beside 
it.  The  cover  and  binding  of  the  latter  are  marvels  of  art  by  contrast 
with  this.  How  flexible,  and  durable,  and  highly  finished  they  appear! 
Then  the  pages  are  ample,  and  the  smooth,  tinted,  calendered  pap^ 
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gleams  with  fresh  luster  beside  those  coarse  brown  leaves.  The  modem 
book  we  have  at  hand  happens  to  be  Harper's  First  Reader.  The 
print  is  clear  and  full,  each  word  and  each  letter  standing  out  dean, 
dear  and  distinct  as  though  embossed  upon  the  page,  verily  a  marvel 
of  excellent  workmanship  as  compared  with  the  primer  of  seventy  years 
ago.  But  the  pictures  are  the  most  impressive  contrast.  In  the  old 
book  they  are  as  crude  as  those  in  the  '*  Orbis  Pictus  "  of  Comenius; 
the  drawing  is  stiff,  ill-proportioned  and  dumsy,  and  the  engraver's 
skill  is  so  limited  as  to  seek  only  the  rudest  and  most  general  effects. 
Each  picture  in  the  modem  book  is  a  work  of  art,  its  drawing  true  and 
delicate,  the  groupings  artistic,  the  use  of  light  and  shade  to  express 
texture,  and  color,  and  sunlight,  and  shadow,  are.  worthy  of  continual 
admiration.  Wood  engraving  has,  indeed,  with  us  reached  a  degree 
of  delicate  expressiveness  which  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  by  the 
early  masters  of  the  art;  and  this  skill  is  profusely  employed  to  embel- 
lish the  primer  of  the  modern  school- boy.  In  mechanical  details,  then, 
the  little  primer  is  striking  evidence  of  our  wonderful  progress. 

But  its  contents  are  ever  more  interesting.  Here  we  have  before  our 
eyes  the  methods  by  which  the  children  three  generations  ago  were  in- 
ducted into  the  art  of  reading.  The  first  page  contains  the  Alphabet, 
first  in  capital  letters  and  then  in  small  letters,  followed  by  a  row  of 
"double  letters,"  ffi,  ffl,  fi,  etc.  The  second  page  is  devoted  to  **  Easy 
Syllables  for  Children,"  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  etc.  How  clearly  the  sight 
of  it  calls  up  the  sorrows  of  the  hapless  urchins,  condemned  for  days 
and  weeks  to  pore  and  blubber  over  these  five  columns  of  meaningless 
symbols.  When  at  length  the  dreary  task  is  supposed  to  have  been 
accomplished,  they  turn  the  leaf,  and  stand  aghast  before  a  page  of 
*' Words  of  one  Syllable, "  Age,  all,  ape,  are;  and  this  *  feast  of  reason ' 
is  followed  by  words  of  two  syllables,  and  words  of  three  syllables,  and 
words  of  four  and  of  five  syllables.  The  survivors  from  these  struggles, 
come  at  length  to  a  page  ''omamented  with  cuts,"  and  therefore  possi- 
bly of  some  interest,  though  how  thin  this  must  be  with  such  accom- 
panying text  as  "In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all,"  ''  Thy  life  to  mend  this 
book  attend,"  '  *  The  cat  doth  play  and  after  slay, ' *  and  so  on  for  four  or 
five  pages, '  *  Xerxes  the  great  did  die,  And  so  must  you  and  I , "  *  *  Youth*  s 
fi'oward  slips  Death  soonest  nips."  Before  the  Shorter  Catechism  is 
reached,  which  occupies  nearly  the  last  half  of  the  volume,  are  some 
selections  for  reading.     They  begin  with  *'  An  Alphabet  of  Lessons  for 
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Children/*  which  consists  of  a  series  of  Scripture  texts  from  A  to  Z  — 
' '  A  wise  son  makes  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of 
his  mother/-  to  '*  Zeal  hath  consumed  me  because  mine  enemies  have 
forgotten  the  word  of  God."  Several  prayers  come  next,  scripture 
questions,  the  creed,  Dr.  Watt's  Cradle  Hymn,  Offices  of  Humanity, 
John  Rogers  at  the  Stake,  illustrated  with  the  last  and  most  formidable 
**  cut "  in  the  book,  and  followed  by  six  pages  of  rhymed  advice  which 
he  wrote  to  hb  children,  and  four  more  of  *'  Verses  for  little  Children/' 

"  Though  I  am  young,  a  little  one, 
If  I  can  speak  and  go  alone. 
Then  I  must  learn  to  know  the  Lord, 
And  learn  to  read  his  holy  word,**  etc.^ 

With  this  we  reach  the  catechism  which  needs  not  to  be  described. 

If  any  one  feels  disposed  to  denounce  the  defects  of  modem  methods, 
let  him  first  sit  down  to  a  book  like  this,  and  try  to  imagine  the  state  oi 
mind  of  babes  who  are  inducted  into  the  art  of  reading  by  such  a  pro- 
cess; then  let  him  take  in  hand  the  modern  reader  we  have  referred  to, 
and  read  a  few  pages  of  it,  till  its  simplicity,  its  nice  appreciation  of  the 
life  and  interests  of  children,  its  breezy  naturalness  of  matter  and  of  treat- 
ment, its  thoroughly  progressive  method  of  building  up  the  reading 
vocabulary  of  the  little  learners,  its  rich  picture  helps,  and  helps  to 
writing  and  to  spelling,  its  skillful  reviews,  and  language-lessons,  and 
black- board- exercises,  and  so  on,  are  all  clearly  seen  and  appreciated; 
and  then,  we  fed  sure,  he  will  rise  up  with  the  conviction  that  the  won- 
derful advance  of  this  century  in  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  paralleled 
by  its  wonderful  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  children. 

The  little  book  which  we  have  thus  described  is  one  member  of  a  large 
family,  which  for  a  long  time  had  the  almost  exclusive  right,  among 
Protestant  nations,  of  introducing  children  to  the  art  of  reading.  It 
was  natural  that  the  zeal  awakened  by  the  movement  of  Luther  should 
make  religious  instruction  the  great  work  of  the  schools.  The  prime 
purpose  of  learning  to  read,  as  it  was  viewed  by  the  Protestant  leaders, 
was  to  enable  the  people  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves.  This  pro- 
foundly religious  purpose  determined  the  matter  selected  for  the  first 
reading,  since  the  thought  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  art  to  life  as 
a  whole  was  as  completely  wanting  as  that  of  adaptation  to  the  nature 
and  thoughts  of  children.  But  in  the  work  of  teaching  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  latter  thought  should  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  school- 
masters.    Hence  came,  especially  in  Germany,  several  early  efforts  to 
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make  the  primers  more  teachable;  and  one  of  these  was  attended  with 
a  remarkable  and  curious  struggle.  In  1772  Christian  Felix  Weisse 
publbhed  at  Leipzig  a  new  primer,  which  substituted  for  the  religious 
reading  of  the  old  books  such  matter  as  narratives,  fables,  songs,  prayers 
and  little  verses,  as  being  better  adapted  to  interest  and  help  the  chil- 
dren. His  book  was  also  more  abundantly  illustrated  and  better  ar- 
ranged than  the  old  primers,  and  accordingly  met  with  great  favor  at 
the  hands  of  teachers,  and  was  translated  into  other  languages.  It  is 
not  very  strange,  however,  that  the  innovation  should  have  aroused 
hostile  criticism  in  communities  long  accustomed  to  the  catechism -prim- 
ers. When  in  1776  a  new  edition  of  Weisse' s  book  was  introduced  in- 
to the  schools  of  Nassau,  a  movement  against  it  broke  out  so  formidable 
as  to  be  known  as  the  primer  war,  or  the  ABC  War.  The  book  had 
only  ten  unpaged  leaves,  of  which  the  three  first  contained  letters,  syl- 
lables, and  words,  and  the  remainder  brief  moral  tale  in  prose,  a 
rdigious  song,  and  two  little  religious  poems.  But  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  articles  of  Christian  belief,  and  the  Lord's  pray- 
er, usually  found  in  the  primers,  were  omitted  from  this,  and 
the  country  people  were  greatly  alarmed  over  the  omissions,  lest 
they  should  be  destructive  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  country.  The 
uprising  of  the  people  was  so  threatening  that  the  prince,  who  had  fa- 
vored the  introduction  of  the  new  primer,  considered  himself  no  longer 
safe  in  his  own  palace,  and  brought  from  the  city  eight  hundred  soldiers 
to  defend  him.  This  array  of  force  caused  the  insurgents  to  parley; 
and  it  was  arranged  to  submit  the  matter  at  issue  to  the  decission  of  the 
courts.  The  tumult  thus  quieted  down  without  bloodshed,  and  in  the 
end  the  introduction  of  the  new  primers  was  peacefully  accomplished. 
This  instance  of  the  extreme  conseivatism  which  resists  even  the  most 
useful  innovations,  might  be  matched  by  many  others  which  have  arisen 
to  check  educational  progress.  Even  to-day  the  teacher  who  attempts 
to  put  in  practice  the  views  and  methods  approved  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  and  by  sufficient  exp>erience,  unless  wise  and  cautious 
in  doing  it,  is  likely  to  stir  up  an  unreasonable  opposition  which  will 
perhaps  cause  her  to  lose  her  place  or  involve  the  school  in  distressing 
bickerings.  Notwithstanding  this,  progress  is  made,  and  the  new  first 
reader  is  incomparably  superior  for  its  purpose  to  the  old  catechetical 
primer.  /.  W,  Steams, 

Madison,  Wis. 
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NASHVILLE  AND  THE  N.  E.  A. 

Editor  Journal:  Teachero  are  already  beginning  to  plan  for  next 
summer's  vacation.  Some  will  be  going  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  at  Nashville  in  July.  Many  are  going  thither  from  our 
neighboring  States;  the  Iowa  delegation,  it  is  estimated,  will  number 
from  500  to  1,000;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  Wisconsin  will 
not  remain  completely  in  the  background. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  of  the  course  of  travel  between 
Wisconsin  and  Nashville,  and  beyond,  it  has  seemed  possible  that  I 
might  do  a  service  to  some  of  my  fellow-teachers  by  giving  some  brief 
account  of  what  may  be  seen  en  route  and  after  arrival  at  Nashville. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  advise  those  who  make  this  trip  to  plan  to  leave 
Chicago  in  the  evening.  The  country  between  Chicago  and  the  Ohio 
River  is  of  a  kind  tolerably  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  can  better  be  pass- 
ed over  in  the  night  than  any  other  part  of  the  journey. 

Secondly,  let  me  advise,  earnestly,  that  no  one  go  by  any  other  route 
than  through  Louisville.  Whatever  is  most  important  in  this  tour, 
either  of  scenic  or  of  historic  interest,  lies  along  the  line  of  tlie  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Ry.,  between  Louisville  and  Nashville.  The  first 
named  of  these  cities  is  well  worth  some  inspection  as  the  principal  city 
of  the  '*  Border  States,''  and  also  in  its  own  right  as  a  fine  town.  Of 
points  along  the  line,  southward,  Munfordville  and  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
and  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  are  historically  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
Civil  War.  There  is  also  some  interesting  scenery.  I  well  remember 
my  sensations  in  passing  over  some  high  bridges  on  this  line  when  I 
first  went  South  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
tion will  be  the  far-famed  Mammoth  Cave.  It  lies  several  miles  west- 
ward from  the  main  liner  but  a  spur-track  now  extends  from  Glasgow 
Junction  to  the  Cave.  There  are  good  hotel  accommodations,  and 
every  facility  is  afforded  to  visitors,  at  fixed  rates  of  compensation,  for 
exploring  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  earth. 

The  city  of  Nashville,  proper,  lies  on  the  high  Southern  bank  of  the 
Cumberland  River;  though  the  beautiful  Edgefield  suburb  lies  on  the 
Northern  side  of  the  river.  Nashville  is  literally  founded  on  a  rock, 
the  blue  Silurian  limestone.  An  old  town,  many  of  its  streets  are  nar- 
row, to  Western  eyes;  but  it  abounds  in  fine  buildings,  the  Tennessee 
State-house  being  chief  of  these  in  beauty  and  interest.    This  building 
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is  to  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  Educational  Associations  by  vote  of 
the  L^slature  now  in  session. 

The  city  is  surrounded,  in  a  remarkable  way,  by  a  cordon  of  great 
educational  institutions.  Near  the  river,  a  mile  or  so  below  the  town, 
is  St.  Cecilia's,  a  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  for  young  ladies.  Next 
on  the  circle  is  Fisk  University,  the  most  famous  and  influential  of  all 
the  colleges  for  Freedmen,  sustained  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Next  come  Vanderbilt  University,  near  the  scene  of  Hood's 
defeat  by  Gen.  Thomas,  and  Roger  Williams  University,  a  Baptist  in- 
stitution for  colored  youth.  Swinging  still  farther,  and  nearer  to  the 
city,  we  find  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  a  Methodist  School  for 
Freedmen,  and  Ward's  Seminary  for  young  ladles,  laigely  patronized 
by  the  elite  of  Nashville  and  its  region.  More  centrally  located  is  the 
State  Normal  College,  or  Peabody  Institute,  of  which  Prof  W.  H. 
Payne,  lately  of  Ann  Atbor,  is  now  the  Chancellor.  It  is  not  without 
some  reason  that  Nashville  has  been  called  "the  Athens  of  the  South." 

But  during  the  later  years  of  the  Rebellion  it  was  a  great  depot  of 
supplies  and  distributing  point  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  war- like  feet  have  rung  through  its  stony  streets; 
and  the  great  fortifications  which  crowned  its  surrounding  heights  — 
chief  among  these  Fort  Negley  —  are  still  objects  of  interest,  though 
now  fallen  to  ruin  and  in  some  cases  superseded  by  the  great  schools 
above  named.  Fisk  University,  notably,  occupies  the  exact  site  of  old 
Fort  Gillam. 

Some  will  say,  **  But  what  about  the  heat  in  July  ?  "  Well,  it  can  be 
promised  with  perfect  safety  that  the  weather  will  not  be  hotter  than  at 
Chicago  in  July,  1887,  or  at  Topeka  the  year  before.  The  probability 
is  strong  that  the  temperature  will  be  more  endurable  than  at  either  of 
those  places;  it  can  not  be  worse. 

It  is  due  to  the  reviving  South  that  a  ''National "  association  should 
sometimes  cross  the  Ohio  River;  and  when  it  does,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Northern  educators  to  brave  a  little  possible  discomfort  from  heat. 

There  are  other  trips  beyond  Nashville  which  many  will  wish  to  make. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  will  be  that  to  Chattanooga  and  Lookout 
Mountain  185  miles  southward.  The  top  of  Lookout  is  cool  and  healthy 
at  all  seasons,  and  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  places  of  the  earth.  If  a 
trip  were  taken  still  farther  southeast,  140  miles  further,  over  the  West- 
em  &  Atlantic  Ry.,  brings  one  to  Atlanta,  the  ''Gate  City! ''    It  is  this 
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line  which  Sherman  followed  in  his  great  Atlanta  campaign.  Chicka- 
mauga,  Dalton,  Resaca,  Tunnel  Hill,  Allatoona,  Big  Shanty,  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  are  among  its  way-points. 

Let  me  close  this  too  lengthy  communication  with  a  suggestive 
itinerary. 

Leave  Chicago,  as  before  said,  in  the  evening  early,  for  Louisville. 
The  ''  Monon  Route ''  is  a  good  one.  Be  sure  not  to  take  tickets  by 
way  of  Evansville;  that  route  is  devoid  of  interest.  Arriving  at  Louis- 
ville in  the  morning  spend  the  forenoon  in  that  city.  Take  the  noon 
train  from  Louisville  for  the  Mammoth  Cave,  spending  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  there. 

Sleepers  will  hardly  be  needful  except  between  Chicago  and  Louis- 
ville. The  round  fare  from  Chicago  will  be  $13.65  plus  $2.00  for  the 
membership  fee.  The  cost  of  sleeper  from  Chicago  to  Louisville  is 
$2.00;  to  Nashville,  $3.00  probably.  As  to  boarding  house  and  hotel 
accommodations,  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
when  issued,  will  doubdess  contain  full  information,  as  also  respecting 

special  rates  at  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Albert  Salisbury, 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  March  2,  1889. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS   TO   THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Jefferson  County  Teachers'  Association  January  19th,  1889.] 

THEIR  INDIFFERENCE. 

The  relation  of  District  Boards,  or  Boards  of  Education,  to  the  suc- 
cess or  non-success  of  the  public  schools  under  their  supervision  is  close 
and  intimate.  Given,  an  ener^^etic,  interested  and  intelligent  Board, 
and  all  the  work  of  the  school  will  soon  display  the  same  characteristics. 
Given,  a  narrow-minded,  old-fashioned  and  prejudiced  Board,  and  the 
work  of  the  most  efficient  teacher  will  be  largely  neutralized. 

I  presume  you  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  young  pastor,  who  on 
taking  up  work  in  a  new  charge,  was  waited  upon  by  one  member  and 
another  of  his  congregation,  and  confidently  advised  not  to  preach 
against  certain  popular  moral  obliquities,  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the 
sensitive  toes  of  some  wealthy  or  important  member  of  the  community. 
Being  a  young  man  of  an  accommodating  turn  of  mind,  he  quietly  ac- 
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quiesced;  but  as  these  confidential  admonitions  required  him  to  be  al- 
most oblivious  of  the  decalogue,  he  modesdy  inquired  what  mi^ht  be  a 
safe  topic  for  him  to  venture  upon,  and  was  told  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  a  liberal  denunciation  of  the  Jews,  as  there  was  not  a  single 
descendant  of  Abraham  in  the  vicinity. 

I  feel  the  liberty  which  the  young  pastor  must  have  felt  upon  the  topic 
assigned  him,  and  am  confident  that  I  can  call  in  review,  without  fear 
and  without  favor,  all  the  short-comings  and  &ilures  of  my  official 
brethren.  If  any  of  the  fraternity  are  present  to  report  against  me,  I 
shall  take  it  as  an  indication  of  better  things  in  the  future. 

My  own  recollection  of  School  Boards  from  the  outlook  of  a  teacher 
is  not  exhilarating.  I  found  most  of  them  profoundly  indiflferent  as  to 
methods  and  management,  the  teacher  who  troubled  them  least 
standing  highest  in  favor.  I  taught  seven  terms  in  country  districts  and 
four  years  in  graded  schools,  and  in  all  that  time  there  were  but  two  oc- 
casions when  any  member  of  any  Board  visited  my  room  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  It  would  appear  as  if,  for  officials  elected  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  oversight  and  direction  of  school-work,  this  indicates  the 
"laissez  fiiire''  principle  developed  to  an  abnormal  degree.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  my  experience  in  this  particular  is  in  any  way 
unusual. 

THEIR  NEGLECT  OF  HEALTH  IN  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  school  officers  is  to  see 
that  suitable  buildings  and  appurtenances  are  provided;  and  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  their  whole  duty  is  very  seldom  done.  Rooms  are  pro- 
vided, but  they  are  frequently  too  small,  poorly  ventilated,  dirty  and  al- 
together unpleasant;  a  condition  of  things  which  probably  would  not 
long  exist  if  School  Boards  and  parents  were  sufficiendy  familar  with 
the  school-house  and  its  surroundings  to  have  what  is  appropriately 
termed  a  "  realizing  sense  "  of  the  danger  of  exposing  children,  at  their 
peculiarly  susceptible  age,  to  unhygienic  conditions.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  announcing  as  my  creed,  that  an  education  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  sound  body  is  a  poor  investment.  '*  Nervousness  "  has  be- 
come a  word  of  ominous  sound  in  most  American  households,  and  doubt- 
less the  constant  inhalation  of  the  impure  air  in  our  thousands  of  school 
houses  has  its  full  share  in  this  domestic  evil.  The  familiar  "  Apele  for 
Are  to  the  Sextant,"  has  always  found  a  responsive  chord  in  my  heart 
— or  lungs: 

VoLXIX.,No.4.-« 
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"Fewer  are! 
O  its  plenty  out  of  dores,  so  plenty  it  dont  no 
What  on  airth  to  do  with  itself.    *    *    * 
But  in  our  church  its  scarce  as  piety. 
You  shet  500  men  women  and  children, 
Specially  the  latter,  up  in  a  tite  place, 
Sum  has  bad  breths,  none  of  em  aint  too  sweet; 
Sum  is  fevery,  sum  is  scroflus,  sum  had  bad  teeth 
And  sum  haint  done,  and  sum  haint  over  clean, 
But  every  one  of  em  breathes  in  and  out,  and  out  and  in 
Say  50  times  a  minit,  or  i  million  and  a  half  brethes  an  hour. 
Now,  how  long  will  a  cherch  full  of  are  last  at  that  rate?  *' 
—  or  a  school  room  full,  either? 

Yet,  most  school  rooms  present  a  choice  between  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above,  and  a  direct  draught  from  an  open  window  with  an  ac- 
companying cold  in  the  head  or  catarrhal  headache. 

I  beg  pardon  for  introducing  again  my  own  experience,  and  if  I  did 
not  believe  it  to  be  representative  I  should  not  refer  to  it,  but  none  of  the 
rooms  in  which  I  taught  were  ventilated;  only  one  do  I  recall  as  passably 
clean;  all  were  plain  and  unattractive  when  no  worse,  and  in  each  case 
of  graded  school  work  the  room  was  over  crowded.  One  room  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  seventy- five,  registered  one  hundred  and  ten  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eight.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  room  at  a 
proper  temperature,  and  it  was  so  damp  that  the  water  often  trickled 
down  the  wall  in  drops.  The  room  was  one  in  a  handsome  brick  build- 
ing; but,  for  aught  I  have  been  able  to  learn  to  the  contrary,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  innocents  is  still  going  on  in  the  basement. 

THEIR  NEGLECT  OF  SEEMLINESS. 

Even  supposing  a  room  to  be  comfortably  warmed  and  fairly  ventilated, 
has  the  School  Board  discharged  its  whole  duty  ?  Think  of  all  the 
school  rooms  which  you  have  been  in  and  then  try  and  remember  how 
many  could  with  any  semblance  of  truth  be  called  dean  or  attracdve. 
This  is  one  of  memory's  pictures, —  a  room  with  a  smoke-begrimed  ceil- 
ing, cracked  and  scribbled  walls,  dirty  floors  and  hacked  and  ink-spat- 
tered desks;  the  south  wall  had  its  monotony  broken  by  a  particularly 
long  and  particularly  dirty  crack,  the  west  wall  was  ornamented  (?)  by 
an  old,  ragged  phonic  chart,  of  which  no  use  was  ever  made.  It  was 
in  such  a  room  as  this  that  I  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education; 
but  not  even  after  the  lapse  of  these  many  years  can  I  forget  or  forgive 
its  hideousness.  It  was  an  education  in  dirt  and  disorder,  and  the  same 
is  going  on  in  many  of  our  schools  to-day. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  a  school  room  should  not  be  clean.  Clean- 
liness is  not  expensive.  There  is  a  current  saying;,  "  as  cheap  as  dirt," 
but  a  careful  investigation  will  pronounce  dirt  to  be  a  most  expensive 
article.  The  fact  that  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  (weU  named  a  ''dirt" 
disease)  and  similar  infections  so  frequently  break  out  in  a  public  school 
is  a  significant  hint  to  school  authorities. 

There  is  also  no  reason  why  a  school  room  should  not  be  attractive. 
Beauty —  which  consists,  principally,  of  curved  lines  and  harmony  of 
color,  is  easily  attained.  It  is  as  easy  to  paint  or  calcimine  a  school 
room  in  pale,  dull  blues,  or  greens,  or  soft  neutral  tints,  as  to  finish  it  in  a 
cold,  blank,  staring  white.  A  white  wall  moreover  in  a  room  without 
window  shades,  as  school  rooms  frequently  are,  is  exceedingly  trying  to 
the  eyes,  and  should  never  be  permitted  for  that  reason  if  no  other. 

Given  a  soft,  dean  background,  and  the  teacher's  taste  and  the  chil- 
dren's natural  love  of  beauty  will  soon  find  appreciative  ornamentation. 
The  little  accessories  of  the  school  room,  which  make  a  part  of  so  many 
childrens'  daily  life,  should,  whenever  possible,  contain  the  elements  of 
beauty  and  harmony  as  well  as  utility. 

THEIR  CHANGING  TEACHERS. 

Another  important  duty  of  a  School  Board,  perhaps  the  chief  duty, 
lies  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  It  is  to  be  regretted  exceedingly  that 
the  custom  of  frequently  changing  teachers  has  so  largely  attained  in 
our  country  schoob.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  abroad  which  probably 
still  prevails  to  some  extent,  viz.,  that  a  young  woman  is  good  enough 
teacher  for  the  summer  term,  but  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  man  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  older  pupils  attended  school.  There  was  never  a 
more  foolish  proposition  or  one  based  on  more  illogical  grounds.  In 
the  first  place  the  man  is  selected  for  the  winter  term  on  account  of  his 
supposed  superiority.  If  he  is  superior  the  case  should  be  reversed, 
and  he  should  be  employed  for  the  younger  pupils.  Young  men  and 
women  ought  to  know  how  to  study;  but  no  one  can  expect  that  of 
primary  pupils.     By  all  means  give  the  little  ones  the  better  teacher. 

Many,  it  probably  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  large  majority,  of  our 
first-dass  teachers  are  men.  This  condition  need  not  be  referred  to  their 
superior  natural  adaption  to  the  work,  but  rather  to  their  deliberate 
choice  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  a  life-work.  Choosing  thus  they 
make  the  same  careful  preparation  for  success  in  that  line  that  other  men 
do  in  the  other  professions.    The  number  of  women  who  deliberately 
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adopt  teaching  as  a  life-work  is  comparatively  small.  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  critically.  In  a  wide  sense  it  is  doubtless  a  good  thing. 
In  the  homes  to  which  our  young  women  teachers  naturally  gravitate 
their  training  is  of  vast  importance, — and  the  home  is  of  more  moment 
than  the  school.  But  between  the  young  man  who  makes  teaching  the 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession, —  and  that  is  the  class 
usually  employed  in  our  country  schools,  and  sometimes  in  our  village 
schools, —  and  the  young  woman  who  will  probably  marry  in  a  year  or 
two,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  young  woman.  The  care 
and  education  of  children  is  woman's  natur^  work;  she  has  more  in- 
sight of  their  nature  and  more  sympathy  with  their  wants  than  man  has, 
and  moreover,  she  is  not  distracted  from  her  work  by  some  Phantas- 
magoria of  the  future  in  the  line  of  some  other  profession.  The  sex  of 
'  the  teacher  ought  not  to  be  an  excuse  for  frequent  changes. 

THEIR    FALSE   ECONOMY. 

I  remember  a  little  jingle  not  remarkable  so  much  for  its  rhetorical 
style  and  poetic  iinish  as  for  that  rarer  quality  —  truth.  **  Young  Jona- 
than Jones  went  forth  one  day  to  look  for  a  school;  so  it  fell  in  his  way 
to  meet  Squire  So-and-so,  district  clerk;  now  the  Squire  was  never 
known  to  shirk  in  driving  a  bargain,  and  in  &ct  was  selected  that  the 
district  purse  might  be  protected." 

**  Squire  So-and-so"  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  been  selected  as 
district  clerk  on  account  of  his  capacity  for  close  bargains.  When 
School  Boards,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  have  bargained  for  the 
maximum  of  work,  being  rather  more  particular  as  to  the  quantity  than 
the  quality,  at  the  minimum  price,  they  are  convinced  that  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty  to  the  confiding  public;  if  the  confiding  public 
has  any  fault  to  find,  there  is  always  the  victim  of  the  business  transac- 
tion, a  convenient  if  not  a  willing  target.  I  am  not  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  economy  in  the  use  of  public  funds;  but  low  wages  are  not 
synonymous  with  economy.  A  poor  teacher  is  dear  at  any  price,  and 
I  much  prefer  that  definition  which  makes  economy  to  mean  the  wisest 
use  of  means  to  accomplish  a  desired  end.  Teachers'  wages,  like  all 
others,  must  follow  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  (and  we  have  to  look 
to  our  superintendents  to  keep  the  grade  high  enough  to  make  the  de- 
mand and  supply  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  so  that  good  teachers  will 
not  be  compelled  to  put  themselves  in  competition  with  poor  teachers.) 
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This  is  simply  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Make  the  gfood  of  the 
school  the  first  consideration;  the  wages,  second.  Usually  the  method 
is  reversed. 

The  terms  of  our  district  schools  mainly  include  too  little  time,  often 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  months,  allowing  but  twenty  days  to  the 
month;  their  apparatus  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning;  a  cyclopedia  is 
unknown;  their  work  is  fragmentary,  spasmodic  and  ineffectual.  Wherein 
lies  the  remedy  ?  I  believe  largely  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards.  A 
community  almost  always  supports  a  wise,  judicious,  even  though  a  lib- 
eral policy  in  regard  to  its  school,  although  reforms  are  rarely  inaugurated 
except  through  patient,  individual  effort;  and  a  person  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  school  officer  has  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  work  in  that 
line. 

A  long  time  ago  a  people  murmured  against  a  hard  task-master  who 
compelled  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
experiment  is  not  being  repeated  to-day.  We  give  a  bare  room,  a 
square  yard  or  two  of  black-board  and  a  variable  quantity  of  active, 
untrained,  irreverent  children,  and  demand  of  our  teachers,  that  they 
shall  make  intelligent,  respectable  self-poised  men  and  women  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  out  of  this  material.  If  the  finished  product  returned 
to  us  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  another  question  obtrudes  itself — 
At  whose  door  does  the  fault  lie?  If  the  remedy  lies  with  the  School 
Boards,  I  think  we  shall  find  there  also  the  fault  which  necessitates  a 
remedy. 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  that  I  think  all  the  teachers  are  perfect  or 
that  all  live  up  to  the  opportunities,  even  now,  easily  within  their  reach; 
but  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  aim  honestly  to  give  in  quantity  and 
quality  the  work  which  the  public  demand. 

As  school  officers  are  usually  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  absence 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  the  only  alternative  is  to  interest  the  teachers 
in  the  work  of  reform.  Let  teachers  make  their  engagements  for  a  year, 
wherever  possible;  let  them  try  in  that  year  to  make  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  their  particular  districts,  so  that  the  community  would  pre- 
fer an  advance  in  salary  rather  than  a  change,  and  the  work  is  already 
far  on  the  way.  The  system  adopted  in  many  cities  should  become  a 
part  of  the  working  plan  of  every  district,  viz.,  that  of  retaining  such 
teachers  only  as  do  satisfactory  work,  and  raising  their  salary  three  years 
successively  until  the  maximum  salary  for  the  room  (or  school)  is  reached. 
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Every  new  teacher  must  enter  a  school  at  the  minimum  salary.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  unsatisfactory  work  means  dismissal,  satisfactory  work, 
an  advance  in  salary.  If  a  school  and  a  teacher  are  mutually  satisfied 
for  three  years,  the  future  may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Such 
a  plan  would  be  the  strongest  possible  inducement  to  the  average  teacher, 
not  only  to  do  his  best,  but  to  remain  in  one  position  as  long  as  three 
years  at  least;  graded  work  in  our  country  schools  would  then  be  made 
practicable,  and  the  work  of  one  term  or  one  year  might  be  something 
besides  a  dreary  repetition  of  the  work  of  the  last  term  or  the  last  year; 
and  our  farmers*  boys  and  girls  would  be  induced  to  pursue  their  studies 
beyond  the  elementary  work.  A  co-operation  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  along  this  line  must  inevitably  result  in  better  work. 

SOME  OTHER  DUTIES. 

There  are  other  duties  which  pertain  to  the  office  of  the  School  Boards 
which  are  sadly  neglected,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  up 
in  detail  in  the  time  allowed  to  a  paper  of  this  kind.  I  can  only  suggest 
a  few:  as,  the  necessity  of  keeping  posted  on  general  educational  work 
so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  the  best  to  local  needs;  the  consideration  of 
courses  of  study,  and  what  should  come  within  the  scope  of  common  or 
graded  school  work.  (On  the  latter  point  I  think  we  need  to  call  a  halt. 
The  best  High  School  should  not  aim  to  do  the  work  of  the  College  or 
University,  and  the  elaborate  courses  of  study  laid  out  in  some  schools 
for  children  in  their  early  teens  would  be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not 
disastrous.)  Also,  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  method  with 
its  threefold  basic  principle;  the  establbhment  of  libraries  to  supplant 
the  trashy  literature  of  which  there  always  appears  to  be  a  superabund- 
ance; all  these  are  topics  worthy  of  consideration  and  particularly  by 
the  guardians  of  our  schools.  When  we  can  introduce  a  system  that 
sends  pupils  frequendy  to  the  dictionary  and  cyclopedia;  when  they  fol- 
low up  every  statement  by  an  interrogation,  "Why?"  *'When?" 
**  How  ?  "  we  shall  have  pupils  whom  we  can  depend  upon  as  educated 
men  and  women  of  the  future.  To  develop  thought  and  its  correct  ex- 
pression should  be  the  aim  of  all  the  intellectual  work  of  our  schools; 
but  in  place  of  that  we  have,  too  frequently,  a  smattering  of  many 
things,  a  heterogeneous  array  of  isolated  facts,  without  order  or  sequence, 
as  the  result  of  many  years  of  labor. 

Our  public  school  work  is  one  of  great  importance,  in  fact  of  the 
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greatest  importance  under  our  form  of  government.  The  man  who  has 
not  bestowed  anxious  thought  upon  the  problems  that  confront  us, 
the  conditions  thrust  upon  us  by  vice  and  ignorance,  must  be  an  opti- 
mist indeed.  To  these  conditions  we  must  oppose  general  intelligence 
and  education  through  the  medium  of  the  common  school,  for  there  is 
no  process  of  logic  by  which  universal  wisdom  and  justice  may  be  de- 
veloped from  particulars  of  ignorance  and  vice.  When  we  can  get  far 
enough  away  from  home  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  tax  list,  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  begins  to  dawn  upon  us. 

I  have  referred  to  the  possibilities  within  the  scope  of  the  school 
officers'  ability  to  work;  but  a  real  reform  must  refer  back  even  farther, 
to  the  unit  of  a  democratic  government.  When  school  officers  shall 
be  elected  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  grave  duties  of  their  position, 
which  fitness  shall  include  a  personal  knowledge  and  supervision  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  school  room,  then  will  the  millenium  of  the  public 
school  have  begun,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  ideal  "  committee  man  " 
of  the  future  we  will  commit  the  prosperity  if  not  the  existence  of  our 
nation.  Fanny  Kennish  Earl. 

Lake  Mills,  Wis. 


EDITORIAL. 

Some  educational  journals  are  as  busy  making  a  commissioner  of  education 
as  the  political  journals  were  a  few  weeks  since  in  making  a  cabinet  for  the 
president.  The  "favorite  son**  business  also  figures  largely  in  the  combina- 
tions, and  thus  educational  politics  tend  to  become  national.  Meantime,  the 
New  York  Sun  is  led  to  try  a  hand  in  the  business,  and  asks  the  somewhat  awk- 
ward question,  **  what  is  the  commissioner  for?**  answering  "there  is  nothing 
for  a  commissioner  of  education  to  do.**  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  escape  the 
answer.  His  duties  as  at  present  understood  are  purely  clerical.  He  is  not  in 
any  way  the  head  of  a  department,  or  of  an  educational  system.  He  has  neither 
executive  nor  advisory  powers,  nor,  under  our  system  of  organization,  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  he  can  have.  He  simply  collects  and  tabulates  information,  which  is  is- 
sued to  the  world,  after  it  is  two  or  three  years  old,  in  a  bulky,  dingy  volume  of 
which  few  persons  make  any  use.  Besides  this  he  issues  circulars  of  informa- 
tion, some  of  which  have  proven  quite  valuable,  but  which  he  does  not  prepare. 
Why  is  the  office  made  so  prominent  ?  Simply  because  there  is  but  one,  and 
that  one  is  in  Washington.  A  state  superintendent,  even  the  superintendent  of 
a  second  or  third  rate  city,  has  more  real  influence  and  power  for  good  than  the 
commissioner  of  education.    One  cannot  help  asking,  therefore,  whether  the 
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distinguished  superintendents  are  not  a  little  school-boyish  in  their  eager  pur- 
suit after  this  bauble. 

J^  School  may  make  pupils  stupid.  If  left  to  themselves  the  natural  activity  of 
childhood  will  lead  them  to  find  occupation  for  both  body  and  mind.  This  will 
not  be  systematic,  it  will  not  tend  to  forming  correct  habits  of  speech,  to  mas- 
tering the  processes  of  arithmetic  or  reading,  or  to  gaining  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation in  history,  geography  and  science;  but  it  will  keep  the  mind  alert  and 
inquisitive.  We  often  say  of  boys  thus  left  to  themselves  that  they  are  ignorant 
and  rude  but  sharp.  In  school  it  too  often  happens  that  they  become  dull  and 
sluggish.  The  natural  tendency  to  muscular  activity  is  necessarily  restrained  in 
the  school  room.  The  energy  thus  left  unexpended  ought  to  be  turned  into 
mental  activity.  They  should  be  vigorous  in  learning  instead  of  in  playing. 
They  should  be  surrounded  by  conditions  which  call  upon  them  for  exertion, 
which  bring  the  rewards  of  exertion,  and  make  them  conscious  of  its  pleasures. 
A  hard  task — bless  you,  that  is  just  what  a  healthy  boy  wants!  He  finds  in- 
spiration in  its  difficulty  if  he  is  kept  in  right  relations  to  his  work,  is  shown 
how  to  go  at  it  properly,  and  meets  a  reasonable  measure  of  succesb  and  en- 
couragement. But  make  it  all  easy  for  him;  give  him  only  half  enough  to  do; 
let  him  dawdle  over  his  tasks,  and  learn  to  gaze  vacantly  before  him  instead  of 
being  alert;  compel  him  to  keep  still,  and  do  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  with 
his  mind,  and  he  will  inevitably  become  stupid.  Keep  him  going  over  and  over 
what  he  already  knows  or  thinks  he  knows;  put  him  with  others  who  are  inferior 
to  him  or  inactive  and  unambitious;  let  the  recitations  drag  through  formal  ex- 
ercises and  tedious  explanations,  instead  of  stimulating  and  spurring  to  hearty 
and  vigorous  exertion, —  if  you  fall  into  such  practices  it  is  quite  possible  that  you 
are  doing  your  pupils  more  harm  than  good.  Better  that  a  boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  be  roaming  the  fields  than  becoming  stultified  under  such  influences! 

Study  of  the  Kindergarten  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  elementary  teachers 
even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  help  them  to  understand  and  apply  the  one 
principle  of  calling  out  and  turning  to  account  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
pupils.  A  human  mind  is  not  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  one  may  write 
what  one  pleases.  This  comparison  was  the  greatest  error  of  Locke' s  philosophy, 
but  one  so  natural  that  teachers  who  know  nothing  of  Locke  are  constantly  fall- 
ing into  it.  The  mind  is  not  a  passive  recipient,  but  an  active  original  force; 
and  all  those  processes  of  treatment  which  assume  that  it  is  to  be  filled  up,  like 
a  vessel,  or  moulded  like  clay,  are  inherently  false  and  pernicious.  They  spring 
from  and  represent  only  a  Chinese  idea  of  education.  In  contrast  with  them 
may  be  placed  these  striking  words  of  Froebel:  "  Only  that  knowledge  furthers 
the  ripening  of  the  mind  which  mounts  up  through  its  own  activity  and  effort 
from  the  perception  and  contemplation  of  external  objects  to  the  thoughts  or 
the  conceptions  that  dwell  in  things."  Here  are  three  important  notions;  that 
the  mind  ripens  by  activity  and  effort,  that  this  activity  is  spontaneous— 
its  own,  and  that  it  is  concerned  with  external  objects  to  find  the  thoughts 
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in  them.  The  first  thought  has  in  a  measure  been  accepted;  the  third 
is  recognized  in  word  though  still  deplorably  neglected  in  practice;  but  the 
second,  felt  by  all  genuine  teachers,  is  not  yet  given  that  prominence  in 
educational  thought  which  it  must  acquire.  It  implies  subtle  management 
of  the  desires  and  motives  of  the  learner.  What  he  ought  to  do  is  al- 
ways to  be  brought  before  him  in  such  ways  that  he  shall  be  inwardly  moved  to 
doing  it.  Outward  control  is  clumsy  and  wooden;  the  true  art  consists  in  getting 
his  nature  to  set  towards  the  thing  to  be  done,  so  that  he  desires  to  do  it,  so 
that  when  engaged  upon  it  he  throws  his  whole  force  into  it.  Froebel's  '*  law 
of  unity  **  unfolds  what  its  author  regards  as  the  true  process  of  compassing  this 
result.  If  you  put  the  matter  rightly  before  the  pupil  his  curiosity  will  be  stimu- 
lated; his  desires  will  flow  out  toward  it;  his  thought,  his  emotions,  his  bodily 
activity  will  be  engrossed  with  it;  and  thus  will  it  harmoniously  and  completely 
become  a  part  of  his  thought  and  his  nature.  The  art  of  teaching  thus  becomes 
the  art  of  bringing  the  learner  and  the  thing  to  be  learned  into  right  relations, 
so  that  the  nature  of  the  former  spontaneously  plays  about  the  latter  and  makes 
it  his  own.  The  main  problem  is  '  did  the  mind  act  spontaneously  and  properly 
in  this  case,'  and  not  merely  '  did  the  pupil  do  his  task,'  ' did  he  learn  this,*  or 
even  'did  he  understand  it.'  If  he  absorbed  himself  in  it,  and  worked  in  the 
right  way,  all  is  well;  if  he  did  not,  there  is  grave  defect  even  though  he  appears 
well  in  recitation. 
/^  One  aspect  of  industrial  training  as  part  of  our  common  school  work  deserves 
more  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  teachers — its  reflex  effect  upon  the 
home  life  of  the  poorer  people.  They  are  reached  first  and  mast  powerfully  by 
that  which  brightens  their  daily  lives,  and  makes  their  surroundings  more  toler- 
able. The  book  training  of  their  children  hardly  touches  them  at  all.  If  the 
young  folks  care  anything  at  all  about  it  this  too  often  puts  them  out  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  parents,  and  rarely  does  it  make  the  bare  dull  home  any  brighter. 
On  the  other  hand,  think  how  much  such  a  paragraph  as  this  regarding  the  cook- 
ing schools  for  little  girls  means :  ' '  The  testimony  of  teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  this  work  is  that  no  industry  has  ever  been  introduced  into  these  schools  that 
is  so  popular  with  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers,  and  that  is  so  far  reaching  in  its 
influence  for  good.  Its  influence  upon  the  home  is  very  beneficial.  A  little 
daughter  is  soon  able  to  cook  the  simple  meals  when  the  mother  goes  out  to 
work,  and,  as  she  learns  neatness  and  economy  in  the  cooking  school,  she  puts 
her  lesson  in  practice  in  her  home.  The  mother  learns  from  her  child  that  with 
her  small  earnings  she  may  have  better  food  and  a  more  inviting  table,  and  she 
is  generally  quite  ready  to  adopt  the  new  school  method  which  the  little  cook  so 
earnestly  advocates.  Many  of  the  mothers,  having  been  always  employed  in 
the  shops  and  factories,  do  not  understand  the  first  principles  of  cooking,  and 
do  not  know  how  to  prepare  properly  a  simple  meal  for  their  families.  A  child 
who  has  been  properly  trained  in  a  cooking  class  can  do  more  in  a  tenement 
house  to  improve  home  living  than  a  missionary  visitor."  It  is  manifest  that 
such  instruction  will  be  far  more  valuable  in  some  localities  than  in  others.    Is 
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our  school  system  too  inflexible  to  adapt  itself  to  such  conditions  ?  Perhaps  one 
great  benefit  of  the  agitation  of  this  subject  is  to  be  that  from  it  we  are  to  learn 
the  necessity  of  adaptation  to  the  real  needs  of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Here, 
again,  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject:  ''The  object  of  teaching  little  girls  to 
cook  is  not  only  to  make  them  helpful  in  their  own  homes,  but  also  to  give  them 
a  love  and  respect  for  domestic  work  which  will  lead  them,  when  older,  to  take 
places  in  families  instead  of  going  into  stores  as  cash-girls,  or  into  factories." 
This  remark  may  be  adopted  to  any  form  of  industrial  training — the  object  of 
it  is  to  make  young  people  respect  manual  labor,  and  find  in  it  happiness  and  the 
way  to  a  self-respecting  life  of  usefulness.  It  may  be  that  all  are  not  adapted  to 
enjoy  this  work  and  profit  by  it,  but  this  agian  only  raises  the  question  of  the 
reasonableness  and  practicability  of  introducing  more  flexibility  into  our  systems, 
that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  real  needs  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK— SEVENTH  MONTH. 

Elementary. — Page — pp.  319  to  361.  History — ^pp.  203 to  254.  Physiology 
— Chapters  17,  18,  and  19. 

Advanced  I.  —  Quick — Essay  on  Herbert  Spencer.  Fitch — Lectures  IX, 
X  and  XL  Politics  —  Chapters  XXXVI  to  XLIL  History — pp.  540  to  57 1. 
Advanced  II.— Sully — Chapters  XIII,  XIV  and  XV.  Brooke — to  page  153. 
SwiNTON  —pages  366  to  454. 


COMPOSITIONS  AND  CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

Two  or  three  letters  in  the  Drawer  indicate  that  teachers  would  be  glad  of 
some  suggestions  to  help  them  in  selecting  topics  for  composition  work,  and 
especially  for  graduation  day.  The  two  purposes  are  very  properly  associated 
together;  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  ought  to  represent  its  work, 
and  to  represent  the  best  of  it.  One  way  of  making  a  program  is  to  put  on  it 
the  best  essays  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  school  during  the  year.  This 
plan  does  away  with  that  over-ambition  which  often  renders  closing  exercises 
unpleasant  to  discerning  persons  because  of  a  lack  of  naturalness  and  simplicity 
in  them,  and  sometimes  because  of  a  lack  of  thorough  honesty.  The  pupils 
are  not  mature  enough  to  deal  with  difficult  themes  involving  original  thought. 
They  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  acquired  some  skill  in  expressing  them- 
selves and  in  arranging  matter  effectively,  and  it  is  this  skill  which  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  exhibit;  the  matter  of  the  essay  should  be  provided  for  them.. 
When  this  is  clearly  seen  one  half  the  difficulty  of  the  composition  work  is  re- 
moved for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  former  ought  to  have  many  resources 
for  providing  matter.  We  shall  specify  a  few  only.  For  descriptions  matter  is 
always  at  hand.     Pictures,  selected  for  their  historical  associations  or  the  thought 
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expressed  in  them,  like  "Napoleon  before  the  Sphinx''  in  the  February  Cen- 
titry^  or  the  illustrations  to  '*  Russian  Bronzes"  in  the  January  Harper's^  are  a 
valuable  resource;  the  surroundings  of  the  pupils,  view  from  the  school  house, 
a  country  road,  oak  and  maple  trees,  a  blacksmith  shop,  an  old  garret,  a  quarry, 
a  gravel  hill,  the  work  of  a  river, —these  are  but  samples  of  endless  resources. 
Local  history,  which  the  pupils  can  gather  by  conversation,  opens  a  promising 
field  for  narratives,  which  may  be  extended  by  drawing  forth  narratives  from  the 
lives  of  old  soldiers,  or  from  their  parents  and  others.  From  this  one  readily  passes 
to  historical  narratives,  for  which  books  must  be  studied  and  the  theme  chosen  so 
as  to  admit  of  complete  and  brief  presentation — the  Black  Hawk  War,  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  etc. 

Literature,  and  especially  poetry,  furnishes  another  field.  Abstracts,  para- 
phrases, amplifications,  reproductions,  may  be  called  for,  and,  if  the  conditions 
for  preparing  each  are  carefully  prescribed,  the  criticisms  of  the  teacher  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  For  reproduction  in  prose  the  Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn  afford  excellent  material,  as  also  Whittier's  Cobbler  Keezar's 
Vision,  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride,  The  Gift  of  Tritemius,  Abraham  Davenport, 
and  others.  For  amplification  Longfellow's  Caspar  Becerra,  Skeleton  in  Ar- 
mor, Enceladus;  or  Bryant's  The  African  Chief,  or  A  Northern  Legend;  or 
Whittier's  The  Vaudois  Teacher,  Telling  the  Bees,  or  Tauler,  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  suitable  selections.  For  paraphrases  use  Longfellow's  The  Builders, 
Aftermath,  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Whittier's  The  Huskers,  The 
Frost  Spirit,  The  Angel  of  Patience,  and  similar  poems.  Abstracts  of  longer 
pieces  may  be  made,  Evangeline,  Hiawatha's  Childhood,  the  March  of  Miles 
Standish,  Mogg  Megone,  Snow  Bound,  and  prose  narratives  like  Hawthorne's 
The  Great  Stone  Face,  The  Ambitious  Guest,  or  a  story  from  the  Wonder  Book. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  in  every  way  profitable  and  the  resources  for  it  exhaustless. 
An  account  of  the  way  paper  or  glass  is  made;  making  a  book  or  newspaper; 
making  a  barrel,  or  wagon-wheel,  or  plow,  will  suit  minds  of  a  different  bent. 
Topics  from  natural  history  may  be  selected,  descriptions  of  different  kinds  of 
eyes,  feet,  teeth  or  weapons  of  defense,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  observations  on 
birds,  bees,  ants,  etc.  Again,  current  themes,  such  as  Oklahoma,  Samoa,  The 
Darien  Canals,  The  Congo  Free  State,  The  Mahdi,  etc.,  ofier  another  field. 

Thefalsenotion  that  nothing  but '* orations,"  with  swelling  sentiments  and 
bombastic  sentences  will  do  for  closing  exercises  must  be  abandoned,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  furnished  real  subjects  and  taught  to  write  simply  and  naturally 
about  them.  

MAKING  GOOD  READERS. 

*  *  You  say  your  pupils  are  poor  readers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  rem- 
edy the  defect  have  proved  unavailing,  and  you  wish  to  know  what  to  do.  It  is  not 
easy  to  answer  in  detail  without  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  defects;  but 
some  general  suggestions  may  be  useful.  First,  as  to  the  object.  You  of  course 
do  not  wish  to  make  elocutionists  of  them.    That  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought  in 
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public  school  instruction;  those  who  wish  such  training  should  seek  it  at  the 
hands  of  specialists.  You  wish  merely  to  train  them  so  that  they  can  read  aloud 
intelligently  and  pleasantly.  The  reasons  why  this  end  is  not  more  generally 
attained  are  that  it  is  not  distinctly  defined  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  and, 
further,  that  they  do  not  prcxreed  step  by  step  towards  securing  it.  Reading  is 
taught  as  a  whole,  and  all  at  once;  but  it  is  a  complex  art,  and  should  be  taught 
element  by  element.  It  must  be  analyzed,  that  its  elements  may  be  taught 
But,  in  the  second  place,  you  wish  to  teach  not  the  theoty  of  reading  but  the 
art  of  reading.  The  analysis  is  therefore  for  the  teacher,  and  only  indirectly 
for  the  pupils.  Now,  when  pupils  in  advanced  classes  read  poorly,  the  first  step 
towards  helping  them  is  to  discriminate  clearly  their  chief  defects.  Take  these 
up  one  by  one  and  make  the  pupils  aware  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  effort  to  cure  them.  Select  exercises  and  pieces 
adapted  to  the  sort  of  error  you  are  striving  to  correct,  and  drill  patiently  upon 
them  until  improvement  is  noticeable.  State  rules  and  principles  only  as  you 
see  that  they  will  help  you  and  the  class  in  securing  your  result.  When  one 
difficulty  is  fairly  mastered  pass  on  to  another.  Of  course  power  to  call  words 
readily  has  been  attained;  after  this  clear  enunciation  is  of  next  importance — 
if  our  teachers  only  understood  of  how  much  importance  we  should  have  much 
more  drill  upon  it.  Then  the  tone  of  voice  needs  attention — not  loud  but  full 
and  musical,  a  chest  tone,  clear  and  confident.  These  things  are  fundamental; 
the  arts  of  expression,  so  far  as  they  are  taught  in  school,  must  be  founded  upon 
these,  and  be  directed  to  bringing  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage.  Good 
'  reading  is  a  part  of  good  manners.  If  one  reads  to  others  courtesy  requires 
that  he  should  do  all  he  can  to  make  his  reading  thoroughly  intelligible  and 
agreeable. 


QUESTIONS   FROM   THE    STATE    EXAMINATIONS.     DEC.     1888  — 

ARITHMETIC. 

[Put  on  your  paper  all  work  neoesaary  to  get  results;  explain  only  when  asked.] 

1.  Discuss  the  use  of  the  objective  method  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  giving  rea- 
sons for  your  statements,  and  natural  limitations  upon  its  usefulness. 

2.  Of  what  use  is  "  Least  Common  Multiple?  "  State  fully  your  method  of 
approaching  and  teaching  this  topic. 

3.  A  man  wishes  to  build  a  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high  around  a  lot  85  feet 
long  by  40  ft.  wide;  boards  to  be  nailed  to  two  stringers  2  in.  by  4  in.  fastened  to 
posts  set  8  ft.  apart.  Find  the  cost  of  material  reckoning  posts  at  12  cents  each 
and  lumber  at  |i8  per  M. 

4.  A  bin  in  a  grain  elevator  is  10  feet  square.  How  deep  shall  it  be  filled  with 
grain  to  contain  2,000  bushels  ?    Explanation  of  each  step. 

5.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  eight  days  of  ten  hours  each,  and  R  can  do  it 
n  nine  days  of  12  hours  each.  They  decide  to  work  together  on  the  eight  hour 
plan.    How  many  days  will  be  required  ? 
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6.  Write  a  problem  in  Simple  Proportion  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  a  first 
lesson  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  solve,  giving  your  explanation  in  full. 

7.  A  bookseller  offers  a  set  of  eight  volumes,  published  at  $6  per  volume,  for 
S3M  V^^  cent  below  publisher's  price.  He  also  offers  a  "  trade  discount"  of 
25  per  cent.,  and  a  further  discount  of  6  per  cent,  for  cash  in  10  days.  What  is 
the  lowest  possible  net  cost  per  volume  ?  If  the  purchaser  sells  the  set  for  I8.46, 
what  is  his  rate  per  cent,  of  loss  or  gain  ? 

8.  Write  the  negotiable  note,  bearing  10  per  cent,  interest,  dated  to-day, 
which  is  given  to  secure  a  loan  of  I480  made  by  Wm.  Morrison  to  James  Hope, 
to  be  repaid  March  4,  1889.  If  it  should  be  discounted  at  bank  February  i, 
1889,  at  12  per  cent.,  how  much  would  the  holder  receive? 

9.  Mental. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

— This  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  product  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations.  Q.  "What  do  you  know  of  Isaac  Walton  ?  A.  *'  He  wrote  the 
Complete  Angler,  and  was  such  an  enthusiast  in  the  art  that  he  was  termed  the 
Judicious  Hooker.*'  A  note  will  be  needed  to  elucidate  the  next  sample.  Q. 
"What  is  the  Ecliptic?  A.  "An  imaginary  line  going  round  the  Equator.  It 
seems  to  be  the  path  which  the  earth  goes  round,  but  it  is  really  the  path  to 
Heaven." 

— It  is  written  of  Voltaire  that  when,  in  his  painful  effort  to  learn  English,  he 
discovered  that  the  letters  a-g-u-e  spelt  "  agiu,"  a  word  of  two  syllables,  but  if 
you  increase  the  length  by  adding  two  more  letters,  and  so  got  p*l-a-g-u*e,  the 
word  became  one  syllable,  and  was  pronounced  *'pleg,*'  he  threw  the  book 
across  the  room,  fairly  danced  in  rage,  and  wished  in  his  own  bitter  way  that 
one-half  of  the  English  nation  might  have  the  "ague  "  and  the  other  half  the 
"plague." 

—  Of  queer  answers  from  the  Hampton  Institute  Harper's  Magazine  gives  the 
following:  In  the'  course  of  their  Biblical  instruction  a  class,  distinguished  rather 
for  its  opacity  than  for  its  capacity,  was  asked,  "  What  did  Jehu  do  when  he  came 
to  Jezreel?"  to  which  the  prompt  answer  was  given,  "He  threw  the  Jersey 
Belle "  (Jezebel)  "out  of  the  window."  And  in  response  to  the  query,  "  How 
long  did  Solomon  reign  ? "  a  rising  young  humorist,  whose  complexion  rivals  that 
of  the  moon  in  eclipse,  replied,  "  Fohty  days  and  fohty  nights."  We  doubt  if 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glorious  wisdom  could  have  drawn  a  parallel  between 
his  own  reign  and  that  of  Noah's  time.  The  instructor  of  this  same  class  in 
Biblical  lore  was  informed  most  gravely  that  St.  Matthew  was  one  of  the ' '  twelve 
oppossums" — a  most  gratifying  answer  to  her  question,  since  it  showed  how 
high  in  the  estimation  of  her  scholar  the  apostle  must  have  stood.  The  little 
girls  are  frequently  found  among  the  humorists  of  Hampton,  and  their  utterances 
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are  often  characterized  by  a  wisdom  beyond  their  years,  as  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  young  miss  of  ten  who,  when  asked  to  give  the  daily  text,  proudly 
announced  that  ^*  A  good  man  is  more  to  be  desired  than  great  riches."  Hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  New  Englanders  were  noted  for  the  produce  of  their 
valleys  and  the  grazing  of  their  hills,  one  of  the  boys  wrote  that  the  New  Eng- 
land people  were  chiefly  occupied  in  ''raising  the  deuce" — a  statement  which 
will  be  accepted  as  true  by  those  who  have  visited  New  England  only  in  the 
heat  of  a  political  campaign.  T&e  chief  occupation  of  the  Africans  was  set 
down  as  ''catching  Australians  and  pulling  out  their  feathers." 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Composition  Writing. —  I  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  help  to  read  an 
interesting  story  in  the  the  usual  way  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  ask  the  children 
to  bring  it  written  out  on  Monday  morning.  This  weekly  exercise  is  always  cor- 
rected by  myself  at  home.  The  following  method  I  have  generally  found  suc- 
cessful: The  exercise  should  consist  of  (i)  short  essays  on  familiar  subjects,  (2) 
reproducing  narratives  and  letters.  To  these  may  be  added  the  summaries  of 
lessons,  paraphrasing  of  easy  poetry,  and  synopsis  of  any  book  they  may  have 
read.  Two  things  must  be  specially  attended  to  in  these  exercises,  namely, 
neatness  and  accuracy.  A  letter  should  occasionally  be  written  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher  as  a  model  for  the  pupils,  showing  the  form,  how  to  begin 
and  end  it,  how  to  write  the  address,  etc. —  Popular  Edi*cator. 

In  Language. —  Heavy  manilla  paper  is  suitable  for  language  cards,  which 
may  be  of  any  size  desired.  Select  small  pictures  which  suggest  a  story.  Many 
of  the  advertising  cards  may  be  improved  by  a  partial  cutting  away  of  the  pic- 
ture, leaving  the  figures  to  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  Sometimes  all  the  figures 
may  be  cut  out  and  re  arranged  by  pasting;  for  example,  a  little  girl  feeding  the 
old  hen  and  chickens.  Write  upon  the  card  all  the  hard  words  suggested  by 
the  picture,  as  chickens,  coop,  meal,  board,  apron,  robbon,  yellow,  etc.  Two 
or  three  dozen  of  these  cards  will  assist  the  language  classes  in  story  telling, 
and  the  spelling  will  anticipate  questions  and  prevent  errors.  These  devices 
have  all  been  tested  by  actural  use,  in  both  country  and  city  schools. —  In  lUinais 
School  Journal, 

A  Geography  Scrapbook. —  A  plain  manilla-leaved  scrapbook  lies  before 
me.  Its  pages  are  just  wide  enough  to  hold  four  columns  of  ordinary  newspaper 
matter.  A  description  of  the  contents  and  their  arrangement  may  help  some 
teacher  and  her  pupils  to  do  what  a  certain  third  grade  granunar  class  has  al- 
ready done  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geograhy.  The  first  few  ps^pes  of 
the  book  are  devoted  to  articles  of  general  geographical  interest,  such  as  the 
derivations  of  the  names  of  the  states,  an  account  of  the  rescue  of  Lieutenant 
Greeley's  party  in  the  Arctic  regions,  etc.  Following  this  are  psgcs  devoted  to 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  each  with  its  map  drawn  by  pupils.  Un- 
der the  maps  are  pasted  articles  and  scraps  of  information  about  the  cities,  towns, 
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noted  people,  and  scenery  of  the  states.  I  will  quote  some  of  the  headings. 
Massachusetts  is  represented  by  an  article  on  **  Longfellow  and  Cambridge  ";  a 
poem,  *'Off  Cape  Ann,"  and  other  items  of  interest.  The  pages  devoted  to 
New  York  contain  *'  Measurements  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  a  report  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  "  The  Building  Stones  of  New  York  City," 
and  ''Niagara  Falls."  Pennsylvania  is  made  interesting  by  an  account  of  the 
bi-centennial  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  and  a  poem  about  him;  an  article 
on  one  of  the  famous  mines  of  the  state,  and  one  on  the  manufacture  of  chew- 
ing gum  from  the  petroleum  found  so  largely  in  Pennsylvania. — A^.  E,  Journal 
of  EducaHon. 

In  Reading. — Teaching  a  class  of  children,  whose  average  s^  was  nine  years, 
the  writer  discovered  that  many  of  the  children  could  read  the  lesson  from  the 
reader  in  use  without  looking  at  the  page.    It  was  impossible  to  teach  children 
to  read  where  the  words  were  not  pronounced  because  recognized,  but  because 
they  were  remembered  as  occurring  in  that  connection.    At  this  critical  moment 
a  generous  summer  resident  made  a  gift  of  money  to  the  school,  saying  it  was 
to  be  used  in  buying  for  each  teacher  what  she  thought  was  most  needed  in  her 
own  department.    Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  writer  decided  in  fevor 
of  new  reading  books,  and  selected  "  Bodleys  on  Wheels,"  by  Horace  £.  Scud- 
der.    The  choice  was  received  in  an  appalled  silence,  but  the  ''  Bodleys  on 
Wheels,"  in  their  enchanting  covers,  came,  and  were  received  with  shouts  of 
joy  by  a  roomtull  of  happy  children.    The  condition  of  holding  the  books  was  clean 
hands  and  finger  nails,  and  in  every  instance  those  conditions  were  met,  even 
marbles  being  ignored  before  school.     In  order  that  the  condition  might  not  be 
too  oppressive,  the  reading  class  was  the  first  class  in  the  morning.    The  books 
were  never  used  at  any  other  time.    One  dozen  words  from  the  three  or  four 
pages  selected  as  a  lesson  were  written  carefully  on  the  blackboard.    These 
words  were  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  and  repeated  after  her  in  concert  by  the 
class.    They  were  then  used  in  a  sentence  to  show  their  meaning,  and  then  each 
pupil  was  required  to  pick  out  the  words  on  the  printed  page.    It  became  a  game 
of  intense  interest.    After  these  words  had  been  found,  the  reading  lesson  be- 
gan.   The  teacher  pronounced  the  unfamiliar  words  as  the  pupil  read,  to  avoid 
discouragement.    The  dull  pupils  read  before  the  class  but  a  few  sentences,  in 
order  that  the  bright  ones  might  not  be  bored  or  the  dull  ones  grow  sleepy. 
Those  who  learned  to  recognize  the  words  quickly  were  allowed  to  read  an  en- 
tire paragraph.    The  rest  were  always  interested,  for  the  story  was  not  known, 
and  the  interest  never  flagged.    When  the  book  was  finished  in  regular  order, 
the  children  were  permitted  to  select  any  portion  for  which  there  was  the  great- 
est number  of  votes. 

After  each  reading  lesson  the  children  wrote  on  their  slates  the  words  on  the 
blackboard  three  times,  and  were  encouraged  to  write  them  once  in  a  sentence 
and  read  the  sentences  aloud  before  the  class.  As  an  exercise  for  the  last  hour 
of  the  afternoon  session,  the  children  wrote  out  in  their  own  language  the  read- 
ing lesson  of  the  morning;  the  best  three  were  read  aloud  to  the  class. 
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Training  Attention. —  I  have  a  strip  about  a  yard  long  and  two  inches  wide 
made  of  different  colored  ribbon  — two  inches  of  each  color.  Holding  this  be- 
fore the  class,  I  say:  **  There  is  a  color  here  that  has  red  for  one  neighbor  and 
blue  for  another.  Who  can  tell  me  first  what  it  is?"  All  are  on  the  alert 
Every  eye  is  searching  for  the  right  color.  Before  long  the  hands  fly  up,  some 
one  announces,  **  It  is  brown."  And  another  description  is  given,  *'  My  color 
is  between  orange  and  purple;  can  you  tell  what  it  is,  class?  **  Yellow,"  is  the 
response  from  the  quick  ones.  Then  I  let  one  child  describe  the  position  of  a 
color  and  the  class  tell  what  it  is.  This  is  an  excellent  language  lesson,  and 
gives  traning  in  color  as  well.  It  trains  the  class  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon 
the  matter  of  moment — a  power  that  is  invaluable  later  on.  Sometimes  I  draw 
triangles,  squares,  oblongs,  circles  and  stars  in  truly  artistic  confusion  on  the 
front  board.  Then  I  describe  the  position  of  a  certain  form,  e,  g.,  *'  I  am  think- 
ing of  a  form  that  is  at  the  right  of  a  crescent,  at  the  left  of  a  circle  and  is  above 
a  triangle."  Or,  "What  form  is  near  a  star,  a  square  and  a  crescent?"  The 
forms  can  be  colored  with  crayons  and  the  exercises  wonderfully  varied.  '*  Tell 
me  where  my  blue  triangle  is."  *'  It  is  at  the  right  of  a  red  square,"  the  child 
replies.  I  whisper  the  name  of  a  form  to  each  child  and  let  him  describe  it 
while  the  other  members  of  the  class  try  to  find  it.  If  blackboard  room  is  limited 
draw  these  forms  on  manilla  paper  charts.  Never  give  the  same  exercise  often 
enough  to  tire  the  child. — Carolina  Teacher, 


HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

For  Arithmetic. —  Have  your  pupils  make  good  figures  in  written  work. 
Poor  figures  during  school  life  means  poor  figures  always.  Insist  on  good  fig- 
ures. Accept  no  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  not  so  plainly  and  methodically 
arranged  that  it  can  be  read  like  a  good  English  sentence;  Make  pupils  realize 
that  the  mathematical  language  of  signs,  symbols,  etc.,  should  be  as  clear  and 
complete  as  any  English  sentence,  not  tossed  together  like  a  basket  of  chips. 
Insist  on  clear  and  full  explanations,  even  if  the  amount  of  work  be  thereby 
lessened.  It  is  better  so.  When  a  pupil  makes  any  statement,  seldom  say  No; 
better  say  Why  f  Better  go  on  the  principle  that  no  answer  ^i^  pass  muster  un- 
less the  pupil  can  tell  why.  Not  ''this  is  so  "  or  '*  that  is  so,"  but  *^whyf**  at 
the  end  of  every  answer.  Be  the  answer  true  or  false,  the  chief  benefit  to  the 
pupil  comes  through  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  "  whyf* 

For  Tardiness. — Are  you  ever  annoyed  by  having  your  pupils  come  into  the 
school  late  in  the  morning?  If  you  are,  try  something  like  this:  Clip  an  inter- 
esting story  from  a  newspaper;  paste  it  upon  card-board;  cut  into  short  para- 
graphs; distribute  among  the  pupils,  (first,  number  the  paragraphs).  This  plan 
gives  each  one  an  exercise  in  reading,  too.  Sometimes,  I  give  them  what  we 
call  "  dig  "  questions.  We  call  them  this  because  it  takes  so  much  searching  to 
find  the  answers.  My  pupils  work  diligently  to  find  the  answers,  and  are  anxious 
to  give  their  answers.    This  exercise  is  the  first,  after  the  "Lord's  Prayer." 
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Sometimes  we  have  information  lessons  for  a  change.    I  am  not  troubled  with 
tardy  pupils. —  Educational  News, 

For  Curing  Restlessness. — There  are  always  in  every  school  bright  chil- 
dren who  finish  their  work  before  the  others,  and  then  are  ripe  for  mischief. 
For  this  class  I  have  been  placing  on  the  board  topics  from  the  daily  news  of  the 
day.  For  instance,  selecting  some  item  from  the  newspaper  embodying  some 
interesting  fact,  I  write  this  item  on  the  board  with  a  few  suggestive  questions, 
and  as  we  have  an  excellent  reference  library  at  our  command  I  have  those  who 
have  finished  their  regular  work  look  up  the  questions  and  give  the  result  to  the 
school  in  a  few  moments  which  I  reserve  for  this  purpose.  I  then  supply  in  a 
brief  talk  whatever  is  lacking  that  seems  to  be  important.  I  am  often  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  ability  shown  in  writing  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  children. 
It  also  creates  an  interest  at  home,  as  I  find  by  the  little  statment  prefaced  by 
"Papa  says.'* 

The  crying  need  of  children  is  for  something  to  do.  Supply  this  need  by  the 
right  kind  of  work,  and  the  children  are  happier  and  better  and  the  cases  of  dis- 
cipline will  diminish  to  a  wonderful  degree. —  Common  School  Education. 


USEFUL  EXERCISES. 


To  Curb  Imperfect  Enunciation.— Pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to  slur 
should  be  made  to  read  many  times  sentences  similar  to  the  following: 
She  has  lost  her  ear-ring. —  She  has  lost  her  hearing. 
He  lives  in  a  nice  house. —  He  lives  in  an  ice  house. 
Let  all  men  bend  low.—  Let  tall  men  bend  low. 
He  saw  two  beggars  steal. —  He  sought  to  beg  or  steal. 
This  hand  is  clean. —  This  sand  is  clean. 
He  would  pay  nobody. — He  would  pain  nobody. 
That  lasts  till  night.— That  last  still  night 

Synonyms. —  Put  the  following  on  the  blackboard  and  let  your  pupils  tell  in 
writing  the  distinctions  between  the  words  and  use  them  correctly  in  sentences: 

1.  Did  you  conceal  or  dissemble  the  truth  ? 

2.  Was  the  incident  laughable  or  ludicrous? 

3.  Are  you  content  or  satisfied  with  what  you  get? 

4.  Are  you  content  or  satisfied  with  what  you  hatfef 

5.  Was  his  opinion  contemptuous  or  contemptible  f 

6.  Did  he  display  gallantry,  intrepidity,  fortitude  or  heroism  in  his  sufferings  ? 

7.  Was  it  vexaiion  or  mortification  you  displayed  in  your  dtsappcnntment  ? 

8.  Is,  ^'Weleaintodobydoing,"    an  adage,  a  masnm,  a  proverb,  or  an 
axiofuf 

9.  WeR  ycm prejudiced.  Hosed  ov predisposed m  your  opinion  of  tlie  case? 

10.  Are  those  who  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not  hypocrUesKX 

▼«LXIX.,Na4.-3 
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Interpreting.-^  Put  these  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils  write 
out  and  illustrate  what  they  mean: 

Work  is  a  good  medicine. 

A  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers. 

Any  kind  of  an  honest  job  is  better  than  no  job  at  all. 

Have  a  reserve  force  that  will  come  out  when  you  need  it. 

Only  those  who  make  clean  money  and  do  clean  things  win  success. 

A  good  day's  work  at  what  you  can  do  is  the  hard-pan  to  which  all  must  come. 

Sleep  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty  four,  eat  three  meals  a  day,  aud  walk  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  way. 

Keep  your  grip  on  the  hard-pan  of  principle,  of  good  conduct,  and  you  will 
be  men  of  good  name  and  good  fortune. 

A  good  farmer  is  better  than  a  poor  doctor,  and  a  good  horse-shoer  is  better 
than  a  poor  bishop. 

Problems  in  Geography. —  i.  From  which  side  is  the  wind  blowing  when 
smoke  is  driven  N.E.?    N.W.?    S.  E.?    S.  W.? 

2.  If  a  street  runs  north  and  south,  which  way  do  the  houses  on  its  east  side 
lace?    Which  way  do  the  houses  on  the  west  side  face.^ 

3.  Why  does  the  shadow  made  by  the  sun  never  point  southward  ? 

4.  If  both  sides  of  a  street  are  lighted  by  the  sun  at  early  mom  and  again  in 
the  evening,  which  way  does  the  street  lie  ?  Which  side  of  the  street  will  be  the 
shady  side? 

5.  Why  are  maritime  districts  wetter  than  inland  places? 

6.  What  causes  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  earth's  diameters? 

7.  Where  would  the  polar  circles  be  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  inclimed 
45®  ?    Where  would  the  tropics  be  ? 

8.  How  far  south  must  we  go  in  order  to  see  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens  ? 

9.  When  it  is  noon  at  Washington  where  on  the  same  paralled  is  it  sunset  ? 
sunrise  ?    midnight  ? 

Language  Exercises. — Arrange  the  words  in  each  of  the  following,  in  as 
many  ways  as  you  can.  without  affecting  the  sense: 
(i)  *'  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll." 

(2)  '*  Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 

And  sorrow,  guilt  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood." 

(3)  '*  Immediately  over  their  heads  hung  a  woody  precipice,  without  path  or 
track  upon  its  rocky  face." 

Rearrange  the  following  so  as  to  express  the  sense  intended: 

(i)  "The  beaux  of  that  day  used  the  abominable  art  of  painting  their  faces, 

as  well  as  the  belles." 
(2)  "  Passengers  are  requested  to  purchase  tickets  before  entering  the  cars,  at 

the  company's  office." 
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(3)  "  ^of  sale. —  A  fine  stone  cottage,  suitable  for  a  small  family,  by  a  gentle- 
man about  going  to  California,  with  five  acres  of  ground  and  a  young  orchard 
attached." 
Combine  the  following  into  five  sentences:  into  seven:  into  ten: 
Separation:  **  I  awoke  one  day.  It  was  last  week.  It  was  six  o'clock.  I  got 
up  at  once.  I  dressed  myself.  The  sun  was  up.  It  was  hidden  by  clouds.  The 
morning  was  not  very  light.  I  walked  into  the  garden.  The  grass  was  still  wet. 
The  bushes  were  still  wet.  The  dew  lay  upon  them.  I  saw  a  bird.  The  bird 
lay  on  the  ground.  It  could  not  fly.  It  was  wounded.  Some  one  had  hit  it 
with  a  stone.  I  picked  up  the  bird.  I  brought  it  into  the  house.  I  put  it  into 
a  cage.    I  fed  it.    I  tended  it.     It  got  well.    I  released  it.     It  flew  away." 
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COMPETITIVE  ASSOCIATION  PAPERS. 

To  the  Teachers y  City  and  County  Superintendents  of  U^isconsin: 
You  are  hereby  invited  to  write  competitive  essajrs  on  some  educational  topic, 

I 

to  be  read  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Waukesha,  July  1-3. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested,  though  you  are  at  liberty  to  select  any 
other  you  may  prefer:  i.  The  Adaptation  of  Class  Instruction  to  the  Needs  of 
Individual  Pupils.  2.  The  Personality  of  the  Teacher  as  an  Element  of  School 
Work.  3.  Habits  of  Study  and  How  to  Form  Them,  4.  **From  the  Known 
to  the  Unknown:''  the  Meaning  of  the  Principle:  Its  Limitations  and  Applica- 
tions in  School  Work.  5.  What  are  the  Tendencies,  and  What  the  Results  of 
Present  Educational  Thought  and  Practice.  6.  The  Objective  Method:  Its  Val- 
ue: Its  Weakness. 

The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  case: 

1.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  act  as  judges. 

2.  The  best  essay  on  each  of  at  least  three  topics  shall  be  selected  to  be  read. 

3.  The  essays  shall  be  sent  to  Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  Oshkosh,  by  May  20. 

4.  The  essays  shall  not  be  signed  by  the  writer;  but  a  private  mark  shall 
be  placed  over  the  title,  and  the  writer  shall  send  his  name  and  address  with 
his  private  mark  to  Albert  Hardy,  La  Crosse. 

5.  The  essays  must  not  take  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  reading. 

6.  They  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  in  legible  handwriting,  or 
by  the  typewriter. 

7.  The  Advisory  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  essays. 

Rose  C.  Swart,  ^  Albert  Hardy,  Pres., 

W.  D.  Parker,    V  Advisory  Committee.  Albert  Salisbury,  . 

J.  W.  Stearns,   j  Ch*n  Ex.  Com., 

O.  E.  Wells,  Sec'y. 
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MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

NOTES  ON  TEACHING  GEOMETRY. 

The  chief  object  in  view  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  in  the  public  schools,  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Incidentally  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation is  gained  regarding  mathematical  facts;  but  this  information  is  ludi* 
crously  small  if  considered  as  forming  any  very  important  element  of  the  result 
to  be  attained.  Two  terms  is  none  too  much  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of 
plane  geometry,  if  culture  and  power  are  to  be  gained  —  but  a  very  short  time 
would  suffice  to  learn  all  the  most  important  facts.  A  child  will,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  experimenting,  find  out  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  when  placed  to- 
gether uniformly  yield  a  straight  line  as  a  result,  and  his  knowledge  is  as  defin- 
ite and  to  him  as  certainly  correct  as  that  of  the  student  who  has  worked  out  a 
careful  demonstration  of  the  fact.  Most  arithmetics  teach  as  a  fact  that  the 
square  on  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  sides, 
and  give  some  practical  applications  of  the  truth.  The  propositions  regarding 
straight  lines  and  circles  are  most  of  them  capable  of  ready  proof  or  verifica- 
tion by  experiment.  If  then  the  information  regarding  the  simple  facts  of  ge- 
ometry could  be  got  more  efTeclively  and  quickly  by  other  means,  it  must  be 
that  the  development  of  power  to  make,  and  to  appreciate  the  force  of,  a 
mathematical  demonstration  is  our  chief  purpose.  It  follows  that  the  examin- 
ation to  test  the  qualifications  of  teachers  who  are  to  give  instruction  in  this 
branch  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  discover  whether  they  have  this  power 
and  know  something  of  the  methods  usefiil  in  cultivating  it. 

The  matter  of  the  examination  papers  commonly  given  may  be  considered 
as  either  "book  work"  or  "original  questions."  It  seems  proper,  considering 
the  variety  of  matters  embraced  in  the  usual  teachers'  examinations,  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  questions,  perhaps  the  larger  part,  should  be  such  as  can  be 
answered  at  once  from  memory  of  preceding  demonstrations  mastered,  either 
original  or  those  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  help  of  some  text -book.  By 
this  means  a  person's  familiarity  with  the  usual  variety  of  demonstrations  may 
be  easily  tested,  without  making  the  work  burdensome.  But  if  the  examina- 
tion stops  at  this  point,  ft  tests  mainly  one's  knowledge  of  books,  power  ol  ac- 
quisition, and  not  at  all  the  development  of  power,  which  in  a  teacher  is  fas 
more  important.  The  only  way  to  test  one's  power  to  do  something  in  geome- 
try is  to  put  a  question  or  exercise  before  him  which  he  has  not  seen  before.  It 
need  not  be  difficult,  but  if  it  is  new  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  use  one's 
pow«r  to  deduce  necessary  conclusions  from  given  conditions.  This  seems  to 
be  the  real  essence  of  mathematical  power  and  hence  must  in  some  way  be 
made  known.  The  teacher  who  would  give  an  arithmetic  class  only  problems 
they  had  worked,  would  find  it  difficult  to  convince  others  that  his  class  had 
mastered  general  principles.  The  teacher  of  vocal  music  whose  class  can  sing 
only  the  pieces  they  have  learned  at  singing  school,  does  not  stand  very  high  in 
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the  profession.  It  remains,  however,  for  all  teachers  of  geometry  something  yet 
much  to  be  desired,  to  realize  that  power  to  use  facts  and  principles  is  of  more 
worth  than  the  ability  to  quote  them,  or  give  some  other  person's  proof  of 
them.  How  shall  this  be  acquired  ?  By  the  usual  way,  by  practice  in  doing 
the  thing  we  wish  to  be  able  to  do.  All  our  better  modem  text-books  have  a 
good  many  exercises,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  pupils  should 
not  slight.  But  if  they  are  permitted  to  draw  always  just  such  figures  as  those 
in  the  text,  and  to  give  always  the  exact  proof  furnished  by  the  author,  with  no 
variation  in  any  detail,  and  with  no  **  why's  "  called  for  except  those  introduced 
by  the  author,  the  pupil  will  feel  very  averse  to  undertaking  to  make  a 
whole  demonstration  for  himself.  One  text-book  we  remember  well  whose 
last  half  is  fairly  sprinkled  with  interrogation  points,  introduced  in  brackets  af- 
ter simple  statements  of  obvious  steps  in  the  demonstration.  It  may  have  been, 
as  one  dt  least  said,  "an  easy  book,  "  but  it  is  certain  that  the  pupil  who  un* 
aided  by  the  teacher  answered  the  questions  thus  thrown  at  him,  would  find 
amy  school  text  easy.  **  Why  is  that  true  ?  "  reiterated  to  the  point  of  tedious- 
ncss,  especially  in  the  first  months  of  acquaintance  with  the  study,  will  help  to 
fix  the  notion  that  what  is  true  is  of  no  more  consequence  than  why  it  is  true, 
if  so  important.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  in  propositions  that  admit  of  differ- 
ent proofs  to  ask  for  some  variation  on  that  used  by  the  author.  Perhaps,  as 
one  step  in  the  work,  two  triai^les  are  to  be  proven  equal.  The  author  of 
course  uses  but  one  method.  Frequently  the  pupil  may  take  his  choice  of  sev* 
eral.  To  encourage  a  choice  of  some  other  method  will  go  far  to  fix  in  the  pu- 
pil's mind  the  idea  that  not  '*the"  demonstration,  but  '*a"  demonstration  is 
what  is  of  value,  and  his  own  may  be  better  worth  getting,  for  him,  than  a 
much  better  one  given  by  the  author.  The  comparison  of  the  two  may  be 
made  very  instructive.  To  prove  the  converse  of  a  proposition  true,  or  show 
why  it  is  not,  is  a  very  valuable  exercise,  but  like  most  corollaries,  the  converse 
if  given  is  assumed  to  be  true,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  for  a  beginner  nothing  b  true  which  he  cxanotfiroue  to  be  so.  Id  geome- 
try more  than  in  any  other  study  of  the  common  school  curriculum,  quantity 
should  always  yield  to  quality. 

The  following  answers  may  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  *  in  which  defective 
training  in  logical  exercises  may  betray  itself.  ''  What  is  true  of  the  angles  of 
a  trapezoid  which  has  two  equal  sides  ?  " 

1.  Such  a  trapezoid  is  impossible. 

2.  The  figure  is  a  parallelogram. 

3.  They  are  supplemental. 

4.  The  angles  adjacent  to  non-parallel  sides  are  supplemental . 

5.  There  are  two  sets  of  equal  angles. 

6.  The  opposite  angles  are  supplemental. 

• 

The  first  two  answers  show  at  once  lack  of  familiarity  with  different  forms  of 
the  same  figure;  probably  figures  given  in  the  text  are  taken  with  little  or  no 
attempt  at  variation.    The  third  statement  is  too  indefinite  and  inaccurate  to  be 
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tolerated,  though  the  truth  may  possibly  be  brought  out  in  the  accompanying 
demonstration.  The  fourth  answer  is  plain  aud  definite,  and  the  statement  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  given,  being  true  of  ail  trapezoids. 
The  other  two  answers  are  each  true,  and  entitled  to  credit  if  properly  estab- 
lished, and  when  taken  together  make  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  was  an  error  similar  to  the  fourth  above  but  perhaps  less  pardonable,  since 
it  occurred  in  what  is  strictly  '*  book  work,  *'  when  a  candidate  who  was  asked 
to  prove  that  triangles  whose  sides  are  proportional,  are  similar,  proved  that  if 
the  sides  are  proportional  and  parallel  they  are  similar,  using  the  foct  of  par- 
allelism of  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  question,  and  disregardii^  en- 
tirely the  condition  of  proportionality,  the  only  condition  given. 


BANK  DISCOUNT. 

Why  is  this  so  troublesome  a  topic  ?  The  ordinary  business  rule  of  bankers, 
and  the  one  usually  given  with  more  or  less  clearness  in  the  text-books,  is  to 
reckon  the  interest  on  the  sum  due  when  the  paper  matures.  Most  text-books 
tell  the  pupil  to  reckon  the  interest  on  the  face  of  the  note,  and  deduct  from 
the  face;  and  then  in  a  note  direct  him  to  reckon  the  interest  on  the  amount  if 
the  note  bears  interest.  It  would  seem  the  better  plan  to  so  state  the  rule  that 
it  shall  be  always  right  to  follow  t/,  and  put  into  the  note  not  something  vital 
to  know,  but  some  remark  merely  which  may  be  disregarded  or  not  as  we 
choose.  The  fact  is  that  bankers  commonly  ^^  reckon  the  simple  inief  est  for  the 
time  the  note  has  to  run,  on  the  sum  it  zvill  produce  at  maturity.  **  The  holder 
of  the  note,  if  he  can  wait,  will  at  the  date  of  maturity,  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  He  wants  that  sum  now,  and  borrows  that  sum  of  a  banker  who  char- 
ges him  interest  on  that  sum  for  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  banker 
will  be  repaid.  A  note  may  be  given  Jan.  ist  payable  March  4th  and  may  be 
discounted  by  the  holder  Feb.  15th.  If  the  note  does  not  draw  interest,  he  will 
on  March  4th  receive  the  face  of  the  note.  Hence  he  borrows  that  sum,  and 
pays  the  banker  the  interest  on  that  sum  from  Feb.  15th  to  March  4th.  If  the 
note  draws  interest,  he  will  receive  March  4th  the  face  of  the  note  plus  the  in- 
terest from  Jan.  ist  to  March  4th.  Hence  that  sum,  the  amount  due  at  matur- 
ity, is  what  he  borrows  of  the  banker.  The  banker  will  of  course  charge  in- 
terest, at  the  agreed  rate,  from  Feb.  15th  when  he  lends  his  money,  to  March 
4th  when  he  is  repaid,  on  the  sum  he  lends,  that  is,  the  amount  due  March  4th. 

Bank  Discount  is  simple  interest  which  the  banker  receives  like  anybody 
else,  on  the  sum  he  lends  for  the  time  for  which  he  lends  it.  The  fact  that  it  is 
collected  in  advance  is  an  interesting  fact,  because  it  differs  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  this  may  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  banker,  but  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  interfere  with  or  obscure  our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  reckoned  as 
all  interest  is  reckoned,  on  the  sum  lent,  for  the  time  lent.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial, vital  point. 

Whitewater,  Wis.  T.  B.  PRAY. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

Thb  Mind  op  thb  Child.    Part  II — Thb  Dbvblopmbnt  op  thb  Intbllbct. 

By  W.  Preyer,  translated  by  H.  W.  Brown;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  317  pp.,  I1.50. 

The  second  part  of  Prof.  Preyer's  book  is  confined  essentially  to  the  study 
of  two  problems,  Learning  to  Speak  and  The  Development  of  the  Feeling  of 
Self,  or  the  I  Feelii^.  He  considers  the  study  of  the  unfolding  of  the  intdlect 
of  a  child  *'  in  itself  a  great  labor,  which  an  individual  may  indeed  begin  upon, 
but  cannot  easily  carry  through  uniformly  in  all  directions. ' '  Regarding  the  first 
subject  Pf-of.  Preyer  is  directly  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  Prof.  Max  MuUer, 
that  thought  and  language  are  the  same.  He  gives  with  minute  scientific  ac- 
curacy observations  upon  his  infant  which  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  orderly 
trains  of  thought  pass  through  the  mind  before  any  power  to  use  words  has  been 
aoqutred.  "The  fundamental  fact  that  a  genuinely  logical  activity  of  the  brain 
goes  on  without  language  of  any  sort,  in  the  adult  man  who  has  the  foculty  of 
speech,  was  discovered  by  Helmholtz.  The  logical  functions  called  by  him 
'  unconscious  inferences '  begin,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  by  many  observations 
on  the  newly-born,  immediately  with  the  activity  of  the  senses."  How  closely 
these  observations  are  connected  with  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  philosophy  is  shown  by  what  follows.  He  rejects  the  terms 
"unconscious,"  "instinctive**  and  "intuitive"  because  of  controversies  about 
them,  and  substitutes ' '  wordless. ' '  He  writes :  *  *  Wordless  ideas,  wordless  con- 
cq>ts,  wordless  judgments,  wordless  inferences,  may  be  inherited.  To  these 
belong  such  as  our  progenitors  often  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  life,  such 
as  not  only  come  into  existence  without  the  participation  of  any  medium  of 
language  whatever,  but  also  are  never  even  willed  (intended,  deliberate,  volun- 
tary), and  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  set  aside  or  altered,  whether  to 
be  corrected  or  falsified.  An  inherited  defect  cannot  be  put  aside,  and  neither 
can  the  inherited  intellect  When  the  outer  angle  at  the  right  of  the  eye  is 
pressed  upon,  a  light  appears  in  the  closed  eye  at  the  left,  not  at  the  right;  not 
at  the  place  touched.  This  optical  illusion,  which  was  known  even  in  Newton's 
day,  this  wordless  inductive  inference,  is  hereditary  and  incorrigible;  and,  on 
the  other  hand  the  hereditary  wordless  concept  of  food  can  neither  be  prevented 
from  arising,  nor  be  set  aside,  nor  be  formed  otherwise  than  it  was  formed  by  our 
ancestors."  We  have  not  space  to  call  attention  to  other  deeply  interesting 
problems  upon  which  the  study  of  infant  intellect  is  throwing  light.  The  volume 
contains  also  much  sijniificant  and  deeply  interesting  matter  in  its  appendixes, 
which  amount  to  almost  one  hundred  pages;  comparative  observations  concern- 
ing the  acquirement  of  speech  by  German  and  foreign  children;  notes  concern- 
ing lacking,  defective,  and  arrested  mental  development  in  the  first  years  of  life; 
and  a  collection  or  reports,  with  critical  remarks,  concerning  the  process  of 
learning  to  see  by  persons  bom  blind  who  have  afterwards  acquired  sight  by  a 
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surgical  operation.  The  translator  has  also  prefixed  to  the  volume  a  valuable 
conspectus,  arranged  chronologically  by  months,  of  Prof.  Preyer's  observations 
on  the  mind  of  the  child. 


AN  ENGLISH  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 

SoNNBNscHiBNS  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  EDUCATION:   arranged  and  edited  by  Al- 
fred E.  Fletcher.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Bardeen.    562  pp.,  I3.75. 

The  purpose  of  the  editors  has  been  to  make  a  book  which  shall  be  useful, 
practical  and  not  bulky.  This  excludes  minute  examination  of  separate  top* 
ics,  and  calls  for  general  views,  and  such  clear,  brief  statements  as  will  help 
teachers  and  students  readily  to  grasp  the  main  outlines  of  the  subjects  treated. 
The  book  is  essentially  English.  Turn  to  what  subject  you  will  it  is  the  Eng- 
lish usage,  the  English  history,  the  English  needs  which  determine  the  length 
of  the  article,  the  manner  of  treatment  and  the  matter  included.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  understood  one  uses  the  book  with  satisfaction,  and  finds  in  it  what 
he  seeks.  It  is,  take  it  all  in  all.  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  work  we 
know  of  for  information  regarding  English  educational  matters.  On  America^ 
matters,  on  the  other  hand,  one  finds  it  either  silent  or  very  meagre.  In  the 
history  of  education  this  limitation  leads  to  occasional  disappointment,  as  in 
treating  of  such  names  as  Fenelon  and  Rollin,  for  example,  among  the  French, 
or  Herbart  and  Beneke  among  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
satisfactory  fullness  in  treating  of  classical  antiquity,  as  is  seen  for  example  in 
the  admirable  article  on  Schools  of  Aiitiquity.  The  plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica  is  followed  in  excluding  the  names  of  living  persons,  the  reasons  for 
which  are  evident,  and  the  inconvenience  of  it  great.  When  we  have  named 
all  the  limitations,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  education,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  it  is  thoroughly 
admirable  in  doing  what  it  has  undertaken  to  do.  Among  the  contributors  to 
its  pages  we  note  Courthope  Bowen,  Oscar  Browning,  James  Sully,  James  Don* 
aldson,  Alexander  Grant,  Arthur  Sidgwick  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  In  the  ap- 
pendix we  find  a  brief  (33  pages)  but  very  valuable  bibliography  of  education. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  pages  of  such  an  encyclopaedia  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  so  that  the  book  is  always  easy  to  read. 


— Shall  we  Teach  Geology  ?  by  Alexander  Winchell,  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Ca, 
Chicago;  217  pp.,  |i. 00)  pursues  the  theme  indicated  by  the  title  in  a  broad  way, 
so  as  to  involve  in  it  the  discussion  of  the  educational  value  of  sciences  as 
against  that  of  the  classics.  In  this  issue  Prof.  Winchell  is  not  an  extremist, 
even  while  urging  the  claims  of  science.  For  geology  he  claims  that  it  deserves 
a  much  higher  place  in  the  scheme  of  general  education  than  has  yet  been  as- 
signed it.  For  observation  work  in  the  elementary  schools  it  possesses  peculiar 
advantages,  while  as  giving  breadth  of  mind,  a  habit  of  using  the  reason,  and 
a  deep  interest  in  difhcult  and  important  questions  it  has  marked  value.     ProC 
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Wiachell  thinks  the  cc^eges  are  in  part  to  blame  for  the  negtect  of  this  science 
in  the  schools,  since  none  of  them  require  a  knowledge  of  it  in  preparation  for 
admission.  He  discusses  also  the  method  and  appliances  for  the  school  study 
of  it,  and  offers  a  few  suggestive  examples  for  teachers.  It  will  be  seen  that  his 
book  touches  a  wide  range  of  deeply  interestii^  educational  problems,  and  the 
leader  will  find  his  treatment  both  fair  and  full  of  suggestiveness. 

— Tbachbrs'  Handbook  of  Arithmetic,  by  G.  C.  Shutts,  formerly  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  now  of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  (Ginn  &  Ca,  67  pp.)  provides  a  method-book  and  manual  for  teachers 
of  Arithmetic.  The  strain  of  the  work  is  to  unify  arithmetic  teaching;  to  show 
that  it  is  not  an  assemblage  of  unrelated  topics,  but  really  manifold  applications 
of  a  few  simple  processes.  In  general  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  book,  and  believe  teachers  will  be  greatly  aided  by  it.  The  work  is 
kdd  out  for  nine  years,  and  the  part  for  each  year  definitely  indicated.  This  b 
■1  accordance  with  prevailing  usage,  but,  we  believe  is  an  enormous  excess  of 
time  for  the  study.  But  it  is  not  for  books  like  this  to  correct  the  waste  in  arith* 
setic.  That  must  come  out  of  discussion  and  the  growth  of  opinion,  and 
marked  progress  in  that  direction  is  already  noticeable.  Simple  work  with 
fractions  is  introduced  early,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  also  work  with  U.  S.  money. 
Every  new  subject  is  also  introduced  by  mental  work.  We  are  not  so  clear  that 
M  is  wise  to  learn  an  addition  table  and  then  a  subtraction  table.  The  two  pro^ 
cesses  should  certainly  be  learned  together,  as  simply  two  phases  of  one  process. 

— John  £.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  issue  Fenno*s  Favorites,  Nos.  sand  6, 
collections  of  one  hundred  choice  pieces  for  reading  and  speaking.  The  ex- 
tiacts  are  generally  excellent  and  present  a  great  variety  of  matter. 

— Thb  Government  op  the  People  op  the  United  States,  by  Francis 
N.  Thorpe,  (Eldredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia;  308  pp.,  90  c.)  is  not  merely  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  author  has  studied 
institutions  as  well  as  constitutions,  and  has  treated  of  the  foundations  of  gov* 
ernment  in  the  evolution  of  society  and  political  rights;  of  local  government; 
cf  the  making  of  the  nation;  of  the  people  and  money;  and  the  practical  work- 
ing of  politics.  He  is  interested  in  principles,  legal,  political  and  economic,  and 
exhibits  them  at  work  in  customs  and  institutions.  In  short  he  has  made  an 
inspiring  and  suggestive  book,  which  ought  to  contribute  to  broadening  the 
study  of  government  in  our  schools.  He  is  Lecturer  on  Civil  Government  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

— Sixth  Natural  History  Reader,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  (Boston  School 
Supply  Co.,  262  pp.)  completes  this  series  of  entertaining  and  instructive  books, 
which  show  how  the  reading  class  may  be  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
knowledge  of  science.  This  treats  of  the  invertebrates,  and  gives  an  excellent 
general  notion  of  this  portion  of  the  living  world.  The  books  are  finely  illus- 
trated. 

—  No.  40  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  and 
Sketches  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — viz.,  The  Great  Stone  Face;  The  Am- 
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bitious  Guest;  The  Great  Carbuncle;  Sketches  from  Memory;  My  Visit  to  Niagara; 
Old  Ticonderoga;  and  The  Sister  Years. 

—  DiB  fuNGPRAU  VON  ORLEANS,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Benj.  W.  We]ls,(D.C.  Heath  &  Co.,  224  pp.,  65c. )  has  been  prepared  for  beginners 
in  German  literatnre,  and  tlierefore  supplied  with  abundant  notes.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing drama,  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  its  lofty  sentiments,  the  simplidty 
of  its  language,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  "  put  his  heart  in  the  work  '^  in  an 
unusual  degree. 

— Two  cheap  and  excellent  editions  of  French  works  edited  for  schools  and 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  are  on  our  table:  Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'  Arc, 
provided  with  foot  notes  and  a  vocabulary  (188 pp.,  40c.)  and  Sombstre's  Con- 
fessions D*UN  Ouvribr,  edited  by  Prof.  Super,  (127  pp.,  30c.)  a  charming  nar- 
rative replete  with  common  sense  and  wholesome  views  of  life.  Because  of  its 
somewhat  technical  language  it  will  naturally  be  read  by  advanced  classes. 

— Choice  Selections,  by  Charles  Northend,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  140  pp.) 
contains  six  hundred  extracts,  designed  for  lessons  in  recitation,  reading,  morals, 
and  literature,  and  is  a  combination  of  two  books  in  long  use  and  greatly  prized 
by  those  who  have  tried  them. 

— The  Teachers*  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  issue  in  paper  bindings  a  series 
of  helps  for  teachers,  viz:  Suggestive  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  a  series  of 
carefully  graded  examples  for  the  whole  range  of  Arithmetic;  Suggestive 
Questions  in  Geography,  also  carefully  graded;  Suggestive  Questions  in 
Language,  also  for  the  whole  course,  and  sentences  taken  from  other  studies 
and  daily  life;  and  Suggestfve  Opening  Exercises,  Scriptural  responses, 
songs,  marching  exercises,  quotations,  etc. — One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish Composition,  (New  England  Publishing  Co.,  25c.)  a  large  collection  of 
progressive  language  exercises  for  all  grades. —  Papers  on  School  Music,  by 
W.  S.  Tilden,  (N.  E.  Publishing  Co.,  20  cts.)  discusses  music  for  first  grade, 
how  music  appeals  to  a  child,  reading  music,  etc. 

^Shinn*s  Commercial  Speller, (Cleveland,  J.  R.  Holcomb  &  Co.)  besides 
articles  of  merchandise,  commercial  terms  and  legal  terms  presents  the  most 
necessary  words  of  common  life,  rules  of  spelling,  and  other  matters  usual  in 
spellers. 

— Simple  Experiments  for  the  School  Room,  by  John  F.  Woodhull,  (E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  75  pp.,  50  cts.)  is  an  experimental  study  of  combustion.  Its 
author  is  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  N.  Y.  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  and  has  aimed  both  to  illustrate  the  proper  method  of  teaching  sci- 
ence to  children,  and  also  to  devise  experiments  within  the  reach  of  any  teacher 
in  a  common  district  school.  The  book  is  interesting  and  valuable,  thoroughly 
practical  and  a  model  in  its  spirit  and  method.  Teachers  who  use  it  will  learn 
from  it  the  true  method  of  science  teaching. 

—  Elementary  Chemical  Technics,  by  George  N.  Cross,  (Boston,  Silver 
Rogers  &  Co.,  123  pp.,  1 1.25,)  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  handbook  of  manipula- 
tion and  experimentation  for  teachers  of  limited  experience,  and  in  schools 
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where  chemistry  must  be  taught  with  limited  appliances.  It  is  not  a  text-book 
on  chemistry,  but  an  elementary  laboratory  manual.  As  such  it  seems  to  us 
plain,  judicious  and  fiill  enough  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  the  teacher  will  find 
in  it  just  such  directions  and  helps  as  he  needs  to  guide  him  in  his  work.  We 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  young  teachers  and  experimenters  !■ 
chemistry. 

—  A  Healthy  Body,  by  Charles  H.  Stowell,  (Chicago,  John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co., 
223  pp.,  50c.)  presents  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  a  way  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  intermediate  and  grammar  schools.  Its  matter  is  well  chosen 
and  effectively  stated,  the  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  we  believe  the  book 
will  be  found  simple  and  teachable.  The  portion  of  it  relating  to  stimulants  and 
narcotics  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt 
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—We  learn  from  the  publishers.  E.  L.  Kellonr  ft  Co..  of  New  York,  that  Mr.  A.  8. 
Welcii  8  Teachers'  Psyohologry  has  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception.  They  have  so 
much  oonfldenoe  in  its  usefulness  as  to  offer  to  sen<l  it  for  ezaminatton  to  any  subscriber 
to  the  JouRNAi.  to  be  pai<l  for  only  if  it  Is  what  is  wanted.  Read  what  they  say  on  anoth- 
er paire. 

—It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  Oar  fTorld,  by  Mary  L.  Hall,  is  one  of  the  best  ireogmF* 
phles  accessible.  We  have  wished  that  a  new  edition  mlirht  appear,  with  suitable  maps 
and  iUustrations,  and  broug'ht  down  to  the  present  time.  In  default  of  this  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  publishers,  Ginn  ft  Co.,  are  about  to  issue  the  No.  1  as  a  reading  book 
with  suitable  additions  and  revisions.  It  is  an  interestlngr  book,  g^ives  a  clear  outline  of 
the  subject,  and  inspires  its  readers  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know  more  of  the  subject. 

^Ginn  ft  Co.  are  the  American  publishers  of  The  ClossiocU  ReDieio,  a  monthly  publicap 
tl<m  for  teachers  and  advanced  students  of  Ghreek  and  Latin.  Its  articles  are  prepared 
by  the  ablest  BngUsh  scholars  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  field  it  is  up  with  the 
times. 

—The  Century  company  have  secured  for  their  ma^razine  another  biography  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value.  Sometime  next  fall  they  will  commence  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson's  autobiography,  which  will  be  fully  illustrated  and 
will  form  the  most  interesting  record  of  the  American  stage  ever  written. 

—Two  noteworthy  articles  make  the  March  number  of  Harptr's  Maocaine  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ever  issued— Mr.  Womer's  ''Comments  on  Canada"— an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  timely  paper,— and  Mr.  Lockyer's  "The  Origin  of  Celestial  Species"  which 
maybebrteflydescribedas  the  latest  form  of  the  nebular  hypothesis;  and  this  descrip- 
tion will  Impress  the  reader  with  the  marvelous  progress  in  celestial  physics  made  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  on  which  the  present  article  is  based.  The  April  number  con- 
tains "Washington's  Inauguration,"  an  admirable  paper  by  Prof.  MacMasters;  Tangiers 
and  Morocco:  Charac^teristic  Parisian  Cafes;  Flying  under  Water;  Norway  and  its  Peo- 
ple; and  a  variety  of  entertaining  romances. 

—In  the  Forum  for  March  the  most  interesting  paper  is  that  of  Cardinal  Manning  on 
The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  American  readers  will  recall  their  surprise  on  reading 
in  1880  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  pessimistic  article  "The  Public  School  Failure."  Cardi- 
nal Manning  has  gone  to  this,  and  to  a  book  very  similar  in  tone  published  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery on  "The  School  Question  from  a  Parental  and  Non-Sectarian  Standpoint,"  to 
draw  gloomy  conclusions  as  to  the  working  of  our  school  system  to  undermine  religion 
and  parental  authority.  This  he  infers  as  its  inevitable  tendency.  He  says:  "I  rejoice 
that  It  (the  Bible)  is  read  in  the  board  schools  of  England,  even  without  a  right  interpre- 
tation." But  be  adds  "it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bible  is  the  Bible  only  in 
its  right  interpretation ;"  and  Infers  that  the  secularization  of  the  school  and  compulsory 
education  are  "clearly  in  conflict  with  both  parental  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.'* 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—The  summer  meeting  of  the  Wis-  tendance  and  with  manifest  interest 

consin  Teachers'  Association  will  be  Why  is  not  an  educational  exhibit  an 

held  at  Waukesha,  commencing  July  i.  admirable  feature  of  a  county  institute? 

—  President  Hardy  of  the  Wisconsin  ^^  makes  those  in  attendance  aware  of 
Teachers'  Association  has  appointed  ^^^  their  fellows  are  doing,  begets  an 
Pres.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  honorable  rivalry,  and  thus  tends  to  up- 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  take  Hft  the  whole  county  system  of  schools, 
charge  of  the  Wisconsin  excursion  to  '^^  neatness,  honesty  and  excellence 
Nashville.  Other  states  are  making  ar-  o^  the  work  shown  in  these  papers  at 
rangeraents  for  a  full  delegation  to  this  Viroqua  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
gathering,  and  Wisconsin  is  certain  not  Pra«9«-  They  were  put  up  without  ex- 
to  be  behind.  In  an  article  published  P«nse  but  in  admirable  order,  and  the 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  Pres.  Salisbury  penmanship,  map-drawing  and  arrange- 
gives  some  account  of  the  trip  and  what  ment  of  work  would  have  done  credit 
should  be  seen  by  those  who  make  it.  ^^  graded  schools.    Supt.  Mahoney  has 

-A  circular  from  Nashville  infonns  ^*^^^"  ^*^^^  1"^*^  an  exhibit  may  be. 

OS  that  the  local  Executive  Committee  fnd  how  much  good  it  may  do  at  an 

of  the  National  Association  has  decided  "*^"™^®* 

that  an  exhibit  of  school  work  shall  be  —  The  Superintendent  of  the  Mil- 
made  there  this  summer.  They  ui^  waukee  scho<ds  in  his  annual  report  for 
the  co-operation  of  different  states  to  the  last  year  called  attention  to  the  re- 
make this  a  grand  success — "a  means  lation  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
of  bringing  the  North,  East  and  West  school  system.  *'One  fact, "  he  says, 
to  know  the  South,  and  the  South  to  "seems  conclusive  —  that  there  is  a 
know  the  other  sections  of  our  country."  constant  and  direct  ratio  between  edu- 
Their  plans  are  elaborate  and  very  sys-  cational  facilities  and  the  extent  to 
tematic,  and  promise  excellent  results,  which  educational  opportunities  are 
We  are  glad  to  read  the  announcement  used.  The  large  number  of  pupils  from 
that  "no  general  distribution  of  adver-  the  first  and  seventh  wards  attending 
Using  matter  throughout  the  building  the  High  School  (situated  in  the  north- 
can  be  permitted,  and  none  will  be  al-  eastern  part  of  the  city)  as  compared  to 
lowed  in  any  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  the  population  in  this  part  of  the  city  is 
general  sessions  or  the  department  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Those 
meetings  of  the  Association  are  held."  who  live  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  of 

—  Mr.  S.  Steffens  has  become  princi-  ^^^  school,  have,  by  convenience  of  ac- 
pal  of  the  East  Eau  Claire  high  school,  <=«ss,  a  great  incentive  to  regular  and 
in  place  of  Mr.  Howland,  resigned.  At  continued  attendance.  This  constitutes 
Omro  Frank  Tucker  succeeds  J.  B.  a  very  strong  argument  for  accomplish- 
Babcock  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  i°S  ^**«  needed  extension  of  high  school 

-In  Vernon  county  the  institute  at  accommodations  by  the  erection  of  an- 

Viroqua  reached  an  enrollment  of  212.  ^^^f,  *''"^'*"'^  '"  ^"^*'''  "^"^  °^  ^ 

One  very  important  feature  of  this  large  ™ 

gathering  was  the  exhibit  of  work  from  —  The  report  shows  a  remarkable  in- 

the  schools  of  the  county,  which  was  crease   of  attendance    at    the    public 

carefully  studied  by  the  teachers  in  at-  school   for  deaf  mutes   in   the   city. 
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"When  the  school  was  incorporated  30;  teaching  15;  clerks  2;  printing  r; 
(1885)  there  were  enrolled  but  eleven  doubtful  7.  Wise  and  vigorous  admin- 
pupils,  which  number  soon  increased  istration  can  change  the  character  of 
to  twenty-six.  During  the  past  year  district  schools  wherever  these  are  feeble 
the  enrollment  has  been  43,  the  aver-  and  decadent 

age  attendance  37"  -Principal  Rood,  of  Palmyra,  has 
— The  evening  schools  have  been  arranged  for  an  educational  convention 
well  attended,  but  two  difficulties  in-  and  institute  at  that  place  for  March  25- 
terfere  with  getting  the  best  results —  30.  Besides  class- exercises,  papers  and 
irregularity  of  attendance  and  the  im-  discussions  during  the  day,  there  will  be 
possibility  of  securing  capable  teach-  lectures  as  follows:  Boys  and  Girls  in 
ers.  Day  school  teachers  are  less  and  China,  Rev.  Dr.  Wardner,  of  Milton 
less  disposed  every  year  to  take  on  Junction.  Education  from  a  Farmer's 
evening  work,  and  the  maintenance  of  Standpoint,  C.  R.  Beach,  of  White- 
a  separate  corps  is  not  at  present  pos-  water.  History  of  Southern  Wiscon- 
sible.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  sin,  Pres.  W.  C.  Whitford,  of  Milton. 
characterizes  evening  schools  every-  Patriotism  and  Good  Citizenship,  Col. 
where.  J.  A.  Watrous.  of  the  Milwaukee  Sun- 
-  The  fruits  of  the  vigorous  effort  to  day  Telegraph.  Influence  of  Stimulants 
grade  the  country  schools  in  Vernon  and  Narcotics,  Mrs  Eva  C.  Griffiths 
county  are  already  apparent  not  only  Whitewater.  Words,  their  Origin  and 
^  in  the  exhibit  referred  to  above  but  in  History,  Prof.  J.  N.  Humphrey,  White- 
other  ways.  For  example,  the  older  ^^^^\'  Westward  the  Course  of  Em- 
pupils  are  now  retained  in  the  schools  P^^e  takes  its  Way,  Prof.  A.  O- Wright, 
by  the  desire  to  finish  the  course  and  ^ad^son.  Swiss  Pictures,  M«s  Etta 
secure  a  diploma.  The  records  of  the  ^^^^^  ^ast  Troy.  There  ought  to  be  a 
graduating  classes  at  several  of  the  8:enuine  educational  awakening  as  the 
schoolsshowthefollowingages:  17,  18,  ''^"^t  of  such  a  movement. 
18,  17,  19:  another  17,  20,  19,  19:  still  —The  Journal  is  sent  to  subscribers 
another  23,  20,  20,  20, 15, 19;  and  so  on.  until  they  order  its  discontinuance.  If 
The  increased  vigor  and  worth  of  the  we  are  not  notified  of  changes  of  ad- 
schools  is  evidenced  by  these  returns,  dress  we  cannot  be  responsible  if  the 
Moreover,  the  graduates  of  the  country  Journal  does  not  reach  you.  Special 
schools  are  finding  their  way  into  the  attention  is  called  to  the  following  legal 
high  schools  in  increased  numbers.  The  decision:  '*Any  person  who  Ukes  a 
diploma  is  accepted  in  place  of  an  ex-  paper  regulariy  from  the  postoffice— 
amination  for  admission,  and  the  plan  whether  directed  to  his  name  or  an- 
works  well.  In  Viroqua  the  number  of  other's,  or  whether  he  has  subscribed  or 
high  school  pupils  from  the  country  is  not— is  responsible  under  law  for  the 
very  much  larger  this  year  than  ever  be-  payment.  If  a  person  orders  his  paper 
fore.  Supt  Mahoney  has  kept  a  record  discontinued, he  must  pay  all  arrearages, 
of  the  ninety  who  graduated  from  the  or  the  publisher  may  continue  to  send 
district  schools  last  year,  with  the  fol-  it  until  payment  is  made,  and  collect  the 
lowing  result:  married  5;  in  the  high  whole  amount,  whether  the  paper  is 
schools  25;  m  graded  schools  10;  in  taken  from  the  office  or  not." 
common  sdiools  (pursuing  studies  be-  —On  the  reading  table  of  the  Evans- 
yound  the  course— a  noteworthy  result)  ton  high  school  are  found  the  leading 
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magazines,  Century,  Scribner's,  Harp-  quiries  for  the  Manual  which  county  su- 
er*s,  Chautauquan,  Art  Amateur,  The  perintendents  have  received  is  evidence 
Nation,  Statesman,  Scientific  American,  of  the  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held 
Harper's  Weekly,  Young  People,  by  teachers  in  the  most  progressive 
Youths  Companion,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  counties  of  the  State. 
Voice.  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  _  ^^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  j^. 
etc.  It  is  a  very  excellent  list  and  dicate  that  the  mistake  of  neglecting  or 
ought  to  make  the  members  of  the  banishing  mental  arithmetic  is  to  be 
school  intelligent  readers  of  the  best  corrected,  and  that  branch  re-instated 
current  literature.  ^  ^  school  study.     Recently  the  School 

-  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Morrison  has  resigned   ^^^^  ^^  Milwaukee  accepted  a  present 
the  position  of  principal  of  schools  at  of  two  hundred  copies  of  Colbum's  In- 
Florence,  to  take  the  pnncipalship  at  tdlectual  Arithmetic  from  the  publish- 
Mauston.    Prin.  F.  F.  Wood,  of  Blau-,   ^^  ^^^  ^^  j„  ^^e  schools. 
Trempealeau    Co.,    contemplates    re-^ 

signing  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  ^  —The  shop  work  manual  training,  or 
winter  term  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  "slojd"  in  the  Milwaukee  Normal 
study  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  School  seems  to  have  fallen  into  innoc- 
Milwaukee    ^  uoxis  desuetude.     The  tools,  benches 

-  Miss  Alura  Collins  Hollister,  on  be.  and  other  facilities  for  wood  working 
half  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  ^re  now  used  much  less  than  they  form- 
through  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  ^''^y  w^''^-  Whether  the  movement  is 
institute  conductors  requests  that  greater  deader  only  sleeping,  time  will  prob- 
effort  than  heretofore  be  made  to  direct  ^"*y  show. 

the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject  — We  call  the  special  attention  of  our 

of  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  readers  to  the  variety  and  helpfulness 

reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  of  the  matter  under   "In  the  School 

and  narcotics,  and  desires  that  teachers  Room."    Our  aim  is  to  aid  teachers 

be  stimulated  to  earnest  efforts  to  reach  of  all  grades,  and  to  condense  much 

truth  in  their  teaching  of  this  subject.  into  little  space,  inserting  only  what  can 

-  A  brief  course  of  lectures  is  an-  be  used.  But  every  part  of  the  Journal 
nounced  in  connection  with  the  State  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive  to 
Normal  School  at  Milwaukee.  The  fol-  progressive  teachers,  who  seek  to  think 
lowing  speakers  and  subjects  are  on  the  about  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
list:   Col.   F.   W.   Parker,    "Artist  or  ga&ed- 

Artisan,"  Mrs.  F.  W.  Parker, "Physical  _in  the  Waukesha  school  case  the 
and  Vocal  Culture,"  Hon.  Henry  Raab,  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  has  rendered 
"Primary  Work."  Pres.  Angell  will  an  opinion  sustaining  the  decision  of 
probably  speak  in  the  same  course  some  the  State  Superintendent.  Phillip  Smith, 
time  in  April.  a  minor  son  of  Mary  V.  Smith,  was  re- 

— The  fifth  (revised)  editon  of  the  fused  admission  to  the  Waukesha 
Manual  of  the  Elementary  Course  of  schools  without  payment  of  tuition,  on 
Study  for  Common  Schools  has  just  the  ground  that  he  is  a  non-resident, 
been  issued  from  the  State  Superinten-  The  facts  in  the  case  are,  in  brief,  as 
dent's  office.  The  outlines  of  work  to  follows:  The  mother,  who  was  deserted 
be  done  in  each  form  are  more  definite  by  her  husband  and  left  with  three 
and  the  suggestions  to  te^lchers  fuller  children  to  support,  is  a  teacher  in  the 
than  in  former  editions.    The  many  in-   Milwaukee  schools.     Being  unable  to 
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keep  her  family  together  she  obtained  Judge  Bennett  reviews  at  some  length 
a  place  for  Phillip  to  work  in  the  service   the  various  decisions  of  courts  in  the 
of  Dr.  Fox,  at  Waukesha.    When  the  United  States  with  reference  to    the 
school  board  refused  him  a  place  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  shows  that 
school  the  case  was  carried  to  the  State  none  of  them  lend  any  color  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  held  that  the  term   claim  that  its  reading  is  in  violation  of 
•*  reside  "  as  applied  to  school  children,    individual  rights.     He  says  with  much 
is  used  **in  its  general  popular  sense,   force:    '*Both  parties  to  the  litigation 
rather  than  in  its  restricted  technical   concede  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
sense  of  legal  domicile,"  and  cited  in   God  to  Mankind,  intended  for  their  use 
proof  the   statutes   relating   to   com-  and  instruction  in  this  life  and  to  pre- 
pulsory  education  which  require  *'  not  pare  them  for  the  abodes  of  the  blessed 
parents  and  guardians  alone,  but  every  in  the  life  to  come.    It  would  be  assum- 
person  having  in  charge  a  child  between   ing  a  great  responsibility  for  any  court 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  to  decide  that  it  is  not  a  proper  book 
age,"  to  send  him  to  school  at  least  to  be  read  in  the  public  schools  to  the 
twelve  weeks  each  year.     "Under  this  children  of  the  country."    He  shows 
view,   children  are  enumerated  where  how  closely  the  language  of  the  Bible 
they  actually  live  and  have  a  home;  the   is  inwrought  into  our  literature,  and 
district  receives  the  public  money  ap-  how  highly  it  has  been  esteemed  by  the 
portioned  on  their  account,  the  children   ablest  men  of  our  race.   H e  adds :  '  *  The 
have  the  benefits  of  attendance  upon   reading  books  as  well  as  those  treating 
the  public  schools,  and  are  without  ex-  of  the  sciences  are  constantly  changing 
cuse  if  they  fail  to  acquire  a  common  in  our  public  schools.    Those  in  which 
school  education.    Any  other  interpre-   I  read  and  studied  when  a  lad,  are,  with 
tation  of  the  law  would  certainly  result    the  exception  of  the  Bible,  almost  en- 
in  debarring  many  from  the  privileges   tirely  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
of  the  public  schools,  to  maintain  which   tion,  save  only  those  in  the  dead  Ian- 
all  the  taxable  property  ^f  the  state  is  guages.    But  the  Bible  remains;  and  it 
laid  under  tribute."    This  decision  of  would  seem  like  turning  a  good,  true, 
the  superintendent,  now  affirmed  by  the  and  ever  faithful  friend  and  counselor 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  does  not  out  of  doors  to  exclude  it  from  the 
permit  the  transfer  of  a  child  to  a  dis-   public  schools  of  the  state.    And  I  have 
trict  where  superior  school  advantages  been  unable  to  find  in  the  decisions  of 
are  oflTered,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  courts  any  authority  for  so  doing." 
these;  but  merely  affirms  his  right  to  \   __  ^^  .^^^^^^.     ,.^^,  j^^^  ^^ 

attend  school  m  the  distnct  where  he,/^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,^   ^^^.^j^^ 
makes  his  home.  ,,^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    California 

—  The  decision  of  Judge  Bennett,  of  School  Book  Monopoly."  The  mo- 
the  twelfth  judicial  district,  in  the  Ed-  nopoly  referred  to  is  of  course  that 
gerton  school  ca§e,  has  been  issued  in  created  by  the  state  text-book  law,  and 
pamphlet  from  by  F.  W.  Coon,  of  Ed-  according  to  the  statement  here  set 
gerton,  and  is  interesting  reading.  It  forth  it  has  been  very  expensive.  The 
•will  be  remembered  that  the  action  was  result  has  been  "An  expenditure  of  an 
brought  against  the  school  board  to  amount  of  money  that,  if  invested  at 
compel  them  to  cause  the  discontinu-  7  per  cent.,  would  supply  the  state  with 
anceof  the  reading  in  the  schools  of  the  be^t  selected  text-books  forever" 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible,   instead  of  the  inferior  ones  now  forced 
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on  the  schools;  and  ''no  saving  of  ex>  — Prin.  E.  E.  Fowler,  who  has  been 

pense  in  the  annual  purchase  of  books,  for  some  years  doing  excellent  service 

notwithstanding  the  enormous  taxation ;  at  New  Lisbon,  has  decided  that  he  wiH 

on  the  contrary,  an  increase  by  reason  enter  business  in  Chicago.    We  under- 

of  the  necessity  for  additional  and  better  stand  that  Mr.  S.  H.  Hilliard  will  have 

books.'*    Further  ''it  has  been  made  charge  of  the  New  Lisbon  school, 

the  interest  of  the  State  Board,  and  of  __  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton.  of  the  Platte- 

politicians  who  hope  to  get  places  in  the  ville  Normal  School,  has  been  elected 

Board,  to  continue  the  expenditure  of  mayor  of  the  village, 

large  sums  of  money  each  year."  This  _  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  S^p^  H^^^y^  ^^  La 

disastrous  scheme  was  made  a  part  of  Crosse,  shows  that  since  1880  the  enroll- 

the  State  constitution,  and  therefore  ^ent  in  the  city  schools  has  increased 

cannot  be  got  nd  of  without  very  great  ^^^^  ^^^g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^^^^^^'  teachers  from  41  to  78.    Of  the  plan  of 

\^  —Those  who  are  urging  the  combi-  promotions  the   Superintendent  says: 

nation  in  some  manner  of  religious  in-  «Duringthe  past  eight  years  pupils  have 

struction  with  the  work  of  the  public  been  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  and 

schools  must  reflect  on  the  results  to  the  High  School,  not  on  the  results  of 

which  it  will  lead.    Take  the  case  of  the  final  examination  alone,  but  on  the 

Utah  for  example.     Here  the  Mormons  thoroughness  of  their  daily  work,  to- 

are  insisting  upon  instruction  in  the  gether  with  their  standings  in  the  final 

schools  in  the  religious  books  and  tenets  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

of  that  sect.     The   commissioner  of  The  plan  has  worked  well,  and  does 

schools  for  Utah  quotes  one  of  their  not  seem  subject  to  the  sharp  criticism 

leaders  as  saying:    "  The  desire  is  uni-  on  the  examination    features    of  the 

versally  expressed  by  all  thinking  peo-  public  schools.    This  year,  however,  an 

pie  in  the  church  that  we  should  have  exception  was  made  in  the  method  of 

schools  where  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  promoting  cegain  pupils  to  the  high 

Mormon  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  school.    A  resolution  adopted  unanim- 

Covenant  can  be  used  as   text  books,  ously  by  the  Board  of  Education  Sep- 

and  where  the  principles  of  our  religion  tember  5,  1887,  confers  authority  on  the 

may  form  part  of  the  teachings  of  the  Superintendent  to  admit  such  pupils  to 

schools."    Where  they  have  failed  to  the  high  school,  without  examination, 

secure  this  in  the  public  schools  the  as  the  Principals  may  recommend.    At 

commissioner  says  they  have  gone  vig-  the  close  of  the  school  year,  ending 

orously  to  work  to  build  up  denomina-  June  30,  1888,  forty-five  pupils  were  ad- 

tional  schools.  mitted  to  the  high  school,  without  ex- 

\^      — The  New  Jersey  Council  of  Edu-  amination,  on  the  recommendation  of 

/       cation  has  adopted  the  following  defin-  the  Principals,  and  twenty-three  pupils, 

ition  ol  manual  training,  as  giving  clear  who  were  not  so  recommended,  were 

exfyression  to  the  purposes  and  views  admitted  on  examination,  the  examina- 

of  its  advocates:    "  Manual  training  is  tion,  however,  counting  but  one-half 

training  in  thought-expression  by  other  on  their  standing  for  promotion  as  here- 

means  than  gesture  and  verbal  language  tofore,  their  daily  work  counting  as  one-  - 

in  such  a  carefully  graded  course  of  half.    So  far,  the  pupils  admitted  on  rec- 

study  as  shall  also  provide  adequate  ommendation,  are  taking  a  somewhit 

training  for  the  judgment  and  the  exe-  higher  standing  in  the  high  school  stud- 

OMtive  faculty. "  ies  than  those  adaritted  00  < 
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This  one  year's  experience,  so  far,  percent,  of  the  normal  trained  teachers 
wotild  seem  to  indicate  that  promotions  at  work  in  Minnesota  were  employed  in 
on  examinations  alone,  are  not  ab-  rural  schools.  Consideringthe  fact  that 
solutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  specially  trained  teachers  are  in  greatest 
grade  of  scholarship. "  demand  in  the  cities,  where  they  are 
— In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  the  offered  higher  salaries  and  steadier  em- 
State  Normal  Schools  contribute  teach-  ploVment,  this  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
ers  almost  entirely  to  the  graded  city  While  the  graduates  do,  in  many  in- 
schools,  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  stances,  take  positions  in  city  schools, 
Paul  Pioneer  gives  statistics  showing  the  great  majority  of  normal  students 
that  this  is  not  the  case  in  Minnesota,  do  not  graduate,  but  attend  one  or  more 
and  the  editorial  columns  contain  the  terms  to  give  themselves  greater  effici- 
following  comment:  **  It  appears  as  a  ency  in  the  art  of  instruction;  and  it  is 
sufficient  reply  to  the  charge  that  nor-  among  these,  certainly  not  the  least 
mal  instruction  results  mainly  in  benefits  benefited  by  normal  work,  that  teach- 
to  city  schools,  that,  in  1888,  nearly  68  ers  of  rural  schools  predominate." 


Current  Events.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  having  your  school  study 
them?  For  this  purpose  The  Week's  Current  is  making  a  special  trial  ofier 
of  20  copies  to  any  one  name  for  any  ten  weeks  of  the  present  school  term  for 
only  $2.00.  The  cash  must  accompany  the  order.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity. 
If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  it  order  at  once  from  E.  O.-  Vaile,  Oak  Park 
(Chicago),  111. 

The  Week's  Current  for  March  25,  April  i  and  April  8  is  largely  devoted 
to  an  admirable  collection  of  material  for  Centennial  Exercises  of  April  30,  con- 
taining much  more  and  better  matter  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  similar  col- 
lection. The  three  issues  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Five  copies  of 
each  issue  30  cents.    Send  at  once  to  E.  O.  Vaile,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 


The  Forum,  which  the  New  York  Times  says  **  continues  to  hold  its  place  as 
the  foremost  of  our  magazines  tor  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its 
articles,"  is  a  monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people; 
including  politics,  education,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science,  and 
commerce,  it  presents  the  conclusions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men 
in  every  department  of  thought;  and  it  admits  discussions  of  each  side  of  all 
debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and  never  sensational  or 
merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  200  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hop>e  of  being 
helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive 
large  cash  commissions  —  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several 
hundred  teachers  and  students  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  book-agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of 
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literary  judgment  whose  commendation  carries  weight  with  it.      Correspond- 
ence is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  free  of  cost  who  will 
send  the  names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay 
for  it.    Address  the  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  253  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE. 

We  will  send  you  The  Forum,  Price  fo.oo,  and  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education,  |i.oo,  for  the  price  of  the  first — I5.0U.  Address  Wis.  Journal  of 
Education,  Madison,  Wis. 
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BIRD  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 


[Paper  read  at  the  Joint  County  Institute  at  Muscoda,  Wis.] 

I  have  no  desire  to  consider  my  subject  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  an  earnest  seeker  after  new  truth.  I  am  not  a  taxidermist,  and  my 
experience  in  schools,  I  presume,  is  less  than  that  of  most  of  you  here. 
But  if  my  suggestions,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  provoke  thought 
or  help  anyone  struggling  with  the  same  problems  as  myself,  I  shall 
have  done  all  I  care  or  hope  to  do.  Among  the  most  encouraging 
movements  in  the  educational  world  is  the  development  of  the  Language 
Lesson.  It  has  assumed  a  thousand  phases.  In  all  grades  below  the 
High  School,  the  Language  Lesson  is  pressing  to  the  front.  The  acme 
is  reached,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Steams  that 
there  should  be  no  separate  language  lesson.  This  sums  up  the  whole 
question,  and  when  the  majority  of  teachers  reach  that  point  and  practi- 
cally realize  it  in  their  teaching,  the  problem  of  Language  Lessons  in 
the  lower  grades  will  be  measurably  solved.  To  follow  out  Dr.  Steams' 
idea  a  little  farther,  language  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  read- 
ing, history  and  natural  science.  Oral  discussion  of  the  lesson  develops 
spoken  language,  and  well  written  papers  on  set  topics  from  each  of  the 
studies  just  mentioned  constitute  an  invaluable  Language  Lesson.  Some 
one  has  said  that  a  child  talks  and  writes  easily  and  naturally  if  he  has 
something  to  talk  or  write  about.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be, 
all  the  time,  to  keep  the  child  supplied  with  topics  full  of  interest  to  him. 
The  Language  Lesson  will  evolve  itself  in  the  attempt  of  the  child  to 
express  himself  clearly  under  the  watchful  criticism  of  the  teacher.  If 
we  foUow  Dr.  Steams'  suggestion  and  eliminate  the  separate  Language 
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Lesson,  so  much  more  time  can  thus  be  secured  for  the  other  studies, 
and  Language  will  find  its  place  in  due  time.  But  meanwhile  the  Lan- 
guage Lesson  must  go  on  till  this  change  can  be  made.  It  is  right  here 
that  we  notice  a  great  diversity  among  teachers.  Some  use  a  text-book, 
judiciously  or  otherwise;  some  force  their  pupik  to  compose  descrip- 
tions and  narrations  as  devoid  of  life  as  the  pupils  are  of  original  ideas 
concerning  their  topics.  Others  develop  a  subject  of  general  interest 
and  require  a  written  statement  from  day  to  day  of  the  ground  covered. 
Nothing  brings  out  the  teacher's  ability  for  original  work  like  this  sort 
of  Language  Lesson,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  can  be  adding  to  the 
pupils'  knowledge  as  well  as  training  them  to  see  and  think  accurately, 
the  value  of  this  work  can  be  readily  understood.  To  be  more  explicit, 
a  teacher  who  understands  and  thoroughly  enjoys  Botany  can  make 
that  the  basis  for  a  series  of  lessons,  more  or  less  objective.  These  will 
supply  the  pupils  with  facts,  and  interesting  ones  too,  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  Language  Lessons.  Experimental  physics  can  also  be  used 
lor  the  same  purpose  and  secure  equally  good  results.  Note  this  —  that 
the  Language  Lesson  is  simply  the  expression,  the  free  utterance  of  the 
child's  mind  in  the  process  of  acquiring  and  assimilating  the  fresh  facts 
and  new  discoveries  that  come  to  him  daily.  Language  as  the  vehicle 
of  thought  is  of  importance,  but  of  still  greater  importance  is  the  thought 
behind  the  language.  We  would  have  a  clear  and  flowing  language  as 
we  would  have  an  erect  posture,  easy  carriage,  well  developed  muscles, 
good  health.  We  would  concern  ourselves  with  the  thought  as  we 
would  for  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  generous  impulses,  rectitude 
of  conduct. 

Accepting,  then,  that  thought  is  king,  I  will  try  and  show  what  bear- 
ing my  topic  has  upon  the  considerations  just  offered  —  Bird  Study  in 
Schools;  and  I  would  add,  how  it  may  be  used  to  stimulate  observation, 
train  the  reasoning  faculties  and  result  in  free  expression  of  thought — 
the  model  Language  Lesson.  The  time  is  long  past  for  teaching  what 
is  simply  good  for  mental  discipline  and  nothing  else.  Plenty  of  mater- 
ial is  at  hand  for  every  teacher,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  not  only  secures 
mental  training  but  proves  valuable  when  learned. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  bird  study  as  a  topic  for  language  work 
because  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fullest  in  nature.  What  teacher  can 
not  find  in  birds  something  to  interest  the  dullest  of  his  pupils  ?  He 
need  not  even  have  studied  Zoology,  for  that  side  of  bird  life  is  only  one 
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of  many.  A  bird  seems  to  me  the  very  impersonation  of  the  best  in 
nature.  Its  joyous  songs,  its  graceful  flights,  its  delightful  domestic 
life  and  social  pastimes,  the  wonderful  migratory  instinct  that  preserves 
the  species,  and  the  miracle  of  its  almost  inconceivable  feats  of  flying, 
diving  and  swimming,  make  it  the  marvel  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
its  existence  a  perpetual  fairy  tale,  being  all  the  time  enacted  about  us. 
Nor  are  the  economic  features  of  bird  life  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  been 
too  well  demonstrated  to  need  more  than  a  passing  mention  that  birds 
sustain  vital  relations  to  the  vegetable  world  and  more  especially  to 
agriculture.  Surely,  then,  with  all  this  wealth  of  matter,  interesting 
and  valuable  from  which  to  draw,  the  teacher  need  not  be  at  a  loss  un- 
less it  be  from  the  very  profusion  of  the  supply  available. 

Not  having  had  a  sufficiendy  wide  experience  in  common  schools,  I 
am  not  able  to  specify  the  exact  time  or  amount  of  the  study.  For 
those  who  have  given  up  the  separate  Language  Lesson  and  only 
use  it  in  connection  with  other  work,  bird  study  would  come  at  some 
favorable  time  in  the  year,  say  in  the  spring,  when  birds  are  most 
abundant  and  specimens  may  be  procured  without  breaking  up  their 
nests.  As  a  part  of  a  year's  work  on  nature,  it  would  fit  in  best. 
Perhaps  geology  in  the  early  fall,  physical  geography  a  litde  later,  then 
astronomy  when  the  nights  are  clearest.  While  waiting  for  the  birds, 
physics  or  physiology,  then  birds  the  rest  of  the  term,  or  botany  at  the 
last  if  you  so  choose.  This  is  a  mere  suggestion;  some  will  fill  up  the 
year  with  two  topics,  others  will  add  topics  not  mentioned  in  my  list. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  are  science  topics  and  to  spare  for 
first  class  language  work  all  the  year.  Those  who  still  hold  to  the  Lan- 
guage Lesson  as  a  distinct  study  many  devote  a  part  of  each  recitation 
period  to  developing  a  topic  for  the  next  day's  lesson,  or  language  and 
science  can  be  taken  on  alternate  days.  This  of  course  will  require  con- 
siderable time  of  the  teacher  at  first.  It  is  more  difficult  than  humdrum 
as  it  is  more  valuable.  In  the  field  of  sight-knowledge,  very  often  the 
pupils  are  better  informed  than  the  teacher.  Now  as  to  bird  study  as 
a  part  of  a  year's  work  in  science.  When  the  birds  begin  to  arrive  in 
the  spring  it  is  time  to  begin  their  study.  I  presume  many  of  you  have 
in  mind,  as  I  say  this,  a  teacher  and  a  party  of  thoughtless  boys  each 
armed  with  a  gun,  promiscuously  slaughtering  birds  and  boasting  of 
their  skill  in  doing  so.  Or  perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  a  large  cabinet 
filled  with  handsome  specimens  finely  mounted.     If  so,   I  would  say 
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that  bird  study  can  be  carried  on  with  profit  to  both  pupils  and  teachers 
without  their  killing  a  single  bird  or  ever  seeing  a  mounted  specimen. 
I  say  it  may  be  so  carried  on,  not  that  it  always  or  even  usually  can  be. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  way  of  studying  them,  and  presupposes  more 
knowledge  than  the  ordinary  teacher  usually  possesses.  But  much  can 
be  done  by  simple  observation  of  the  birds  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Long  walks,  note  book  in  hand,  will  furnish  a  surprising  wealth  of  in- 
teresting matter  which  can  be  worked  up  into  short  sketches  given  orally 
or  read  for  reproduction  by  the  pupils.  If  the  teacher  knows  birds 
from  previous  study,  he  will  only  have  to  look  for  old  friends.  Not  be- 
ing familiar  with  them,  he  will  find  it  hard  making  a  beginning  and  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  '*  the  laying  on  of  hands.''  Indeed,  no  botanist 
or  teacher  of  botany  expects  to  do  anything  without  specimens.  No 
anatomist  or  doctor  but  expects  to  dissect  and  study  the  actualities 
which  his  books  theorize  about.  And  no  real  student  of  birds  can  be 
content  without  his  specimens  too.  But  you  say,  look  at  the  cruelty  of 
it.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  working  with  the  actual  specimens 
no  more  develops  inhumanity  in  children  than  it  does  in  our  doctors 
and  surgeons. 

The  outfit  needed  for  this  sort  of  study  is  very  simple.  If  you  have 
no  gun,  it  is  usually  very  easy  to  get  some  one  of  your  pupils  to  hunt 
for  you.  Furnish  Inm  with  a  little  No.  12  shot,  and  he  is  ready  for  hb 
part.  By  the  way,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  permitting  your  pupils 
to  hunt  for  you.  Always  accompany  them,  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
you  wish  no  birds  shot  without  permission.  Nothing  could  be  worse  in 
moral  effect  than  to  turn  half  a  dozen  boys  loose  with  instruction  to 
shoot  specimens  at  will.  This  brutalizes,  and  only  this  —  purposeless, 
non-directive  killing.  But  exercise  the  same  supervision  over  this  that 
you  do  over  the  other  occupations  of  your  pupils  and  nip  the  evil  in  the 
bud.  I  can  think  of  no  better  discipline  for  the  average  boy,  old  in 
the  gospel  of  killing,  than  to  spend  half  a  day  among  hundreds  of  birds 
and  perhaps  bring  back  two  or  three  specimens.  To  feel  the  power  to 
destroy  and  mercifully  refrain  is  not  **  selective  cruelty,"  it  is  a  temper- 
ate and  thoughtful  humanity.  The  teachers' s  outfit  is  simple;  a  good 
pocket  knife,  some  arsenical  soap  and  a  key  to  birds,  Jordan's  Manual 
of  Vertebrates  is  the  cheapest;  only  these  are  the  essentials,  ingenuity 
must  supply  the  rest.  I  know  from  quite  a  little  experience  that  almost 
anyone  can  learn  to  stuff  a  fairly  good  specimen  with  only  a  very  small 
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expenditure  of  time  and  patience.  I  do  not  mean  mounted  specimens, 
not  taxidermy,  but  only  its  elements.  A  person  ought  to  know  how  to 
drive  a  nail  or  use  a  screw  driver.  There  are  many  good  manuals  that 
give  sufficent  direction  in  this,  or  possibly  you  know  of  some  one  who 
can  show  you  how  it  is  done  and  this  latter  is  far  preferable.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  birds  will  be  merely  stuffed  and  kept  in  trays.  This 
is  the  most  economical,  as  to  space  and  time,  two  very  important  con- 
siderations for  the  teacher.  By  keeping  the  trays  in  pasteboard  boxes, 
from  three  to  six  in  a  box,  a  large  collection  can  be  packed  into  a  very 
small  space.  Nothing  I  mention,  you  notice,  is  beyond  the  means  of 
any  teacher.  A  more  elaborate  outfit  and  a  better  place  to  keep  speci* 
mens  can  of  course  be  procured  by  many.  If  one  begins  at  the  bottom 
—  that  b,  with  no  birds  and  very  little  experience,  the  best  way  is  to 
take  the  birds  as  they  come  to  you:  one  day  a  blue  jay,  another  day  a 
sparrow,  and  so  on  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  till  nesting 
time. 

^  When  the  birds  begin  to  arrive  from  the  south,  as  they  do  even  in 
February,  the  best  time  for  collecting  and  observing  has  come.  In  the 
fall  they  straggle,  but  iii  the  spring,  rank  after  rank  reaches  us  with 
wonderful  r^^larity  and  then  hurries  on  to  the  north.  The  main  facts 
of  bird  migration  can  be  worked  out  during  this  season.  As  to  the  in- 
dividual bird,  with  the  specimen  in  hand,  the  pupils  should  describe  its 
form,  color,  markings,  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail,  color  of  bill,  feet 
and  perhaps  eyes.  Then  the  measurements,  previously  made,  may  be 
added.  Lastly,  such  facts  as  you  can  draw  from  the  pupils  r^arding 
its  habits,  food,  etc.  The  interest  manifested  will  be  surprising  and  the 
value  to  the  pupils  incalculable.  Think  of  the  contrast!  instead  of 
writing  and  composing  sentences  about  what  they  know  little  about  and 
care  less,  they  are  called  upon  to  talk  and  write  about  the  birds  tliey  see 
every  day  and  of  which  they  know  much  by  observation  and  acquaint- 
ance. I  think  it  an  excellent  plan  for  the  pupils  to  take  notes  of  the 
fiaicts  brought  out  in  class.  They  should  be  required  at  any  rate  to  bring 
written  a  complete  statement  of  the  ground  covered.  These  are  lan- 
guage exercises  of  value,  for  they  contain  the  best  of  each  pupil's  voca- 
bulary on  an  interesting  subject.  After  correction  the  papers  should 
be  handed  back  to  be  copied  neatly  into  blank  books.  These  latter,  again, 
need  careful  watching.  Much  or  little  work  of  this  kind  may  be  done 
and  some  will  even  be  forced  to  limit  it  to  one  day  in  the  week.     But  any 
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time,  however  small,  devoted  to  it  will  bear  richer  harvests  than  many 
longer  periods  upon  some  other  things. 

But  can  the  teacher  afford  the  time  to  prepare  specimens  ?  I  say,  yes. 
An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  this  will  be  amply  sufficient.  Even  half  an 
hour,  after  school,  well  spent,  will  do  much.  Can  the  teacher  afford  so 
much  time  ?  Not  if  he  is  carrying  half-a-dozen  college  studies  besides 
his  school  work,  and  does  not  care  a  fig  for  the  school  as  a  school.  But 
a  live  teacher  will  find  a  way  or  make  a  way.  One  expects  to  be  more 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer.  Why  not  recruit  one's  strength  by  a  brisk 
walk  among  birds  and  flowers  with  both  eyes  open  to  the  beauty  and 
life  in  nature  ?  If  bird  study  is  a  task,  it  is  a  most  delic:htful  one. 
Better  still,  it  is  one  that  comes  as  relief  after  a  day  of  indoor  distractions. 
If  not  an  hour  a  day,  then  five  hours  each  Saturday,  and  you  can  store 
away  in  half  a  day's  work,  material  for  a  whole  week  of  language  les- 
sons. Is  this  too  much  to  ask,  is  it  too  much  bother,  doesn't  it  pay  ? 
Do  you  want  that  time  to  enjoy  youself  ?  Teaching  is  either  an  earnest, 
absorbing  business,  or  it  is  nothing;  it  demands  our  best  strength,  our 
dearest  treasures,  our  whole  souls,  or  it  demands  nothing  of  us.  There 
is  no  half-way  ground.  We  must  be  part  of  the  life  about  us,  linked 
subtly  with  every  pupil,  and  draw  from  each  day's  experiences  fresh 
material  to  challenge  error  and  call  out  truest  development.  Neither 
can  we  ignore  Nature;  she  obtrudes  herself  upon  our  sight  at  every 
turn  and  forces  us  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy  whether  we  will  or 
no.  As  teachers  then,  not  as  paid  servants,  we  must  keep  abreast  of  .the 
time  and  remain  responsive  to  the  pulsings  of  the  lower  life  about  us 
that  creeps,  or  walks,  or  flies,  or  swims. 

Books  are  good,  but  the  thought  in  them  is  better,  and  better  still  is 
that  which  inspires  the  thought.  Nature  is  the  great  store  house  from 
which  have  come  all  the  varied  developments  we  call  science,  poetry, 
art.  We  would  have  a  child  read  and  write  and  most  of  all  think.  Ac- 
quaint him  with  Nature,  the  mother  of  all,  and  he  will  think  because  his 
mind  has  been  stored  with  most  **  thinkable  "  matter  that  stirs  his  every 
intuition.  He  will  read  because  he  finds  wrought  out  by  others  what 
long  has  puzzled  him.  He  will  speak  and  write  because  he  must,  and 
will  utter  his  thoughts  somehow.  Does  education  go  much  farther  — 
to  think,  to  read,  to  speak,  to  write —  well. 

When  I  place  the  bird  before  the  child,  I  appeal  to  that  which  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  knowledge.     And  his  active  mind,  largely  per- 
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ceptive,  readily  seizes  and  appropriates  its  natural  food.  As  to  details, 
each  teacher  must  work  them  out  for  himself.  I  will  add  two  special 
expedients  that  I  have  used  with  success.  After  a  number  of  birds 
have  been  studied,  I  show  the  whole  number  to  the  class  in  quick  sue- 
cession,  allowing  them  to  see  each  bird  perhaps  half  a  minute.  The 
pupils  write  the  names  as  they  can  from  memory  of  the  form  and  mark- 
ings. This  is  next  to  being  with  the  birds  in  the  woods  and  watching 
them  as  they  flit  by.  Again,  I  divide  the  class  into  sections  and  spend 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  fields  or  woods  with  each  section,  note  books  in 
hand,  making  a  record  of  all  birds  seen.  This  is  excellent  practice  for 
both  ear  and  eye.  A  comparison  of  notes  in  class  shows  which  section 
has  done  the  best  work  and  also  the  comparative  abundance  of  the 
various  species  of  birds. 

I  can  see  one  and  but  one  valid  objection  to  bird  study  as  I  have  out- 
lined it.  Its  purpose  is  too  easily  overlooked,  its  ethical  and  scientific 
value  are  too  often  forgotten  and  the  false  one  of  mere  pastime  sub- 
stituted instead.  Nothing  could  be  more  subversive  of  good  morals  than 
that  bird  study  should  be  pursued  because  merely  pleasurable.  Misused, 
the  results  would  be  cruelty  both  thoughtless  and  heartless,  perverted 
tastes  akin  to  savagery,  and  a  blunted  moral  sense.  But  the  live  teach^ 
must  be  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  is  using  edged  tools  that  may 
prove  dangerous  in  unskillful  hands.  The  use  of  birds  solely  for  study 
and  a  rigid  abstinence  from  taking  life  unnecessarily,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  a  loving  study  of  their  happy,  innocent  lives,  their 
little  joys  and  sorrows,  will  eflectually  bar  out  any  possibility  of  cruelty 
toward  these  helpless  creatures.  I  take  it  that  if  a  child  can  be  made 
to  understand  that  a  bird  can  feel  grief  as  he  does  himself,  be  happy  as 
he  can,  suffer  hunger  and  toil  for  food  as  he  does,  in  short  live  as  he 
lives,  no  matter  in  how  much  less  degree  —  if  he  finds  out  this  he  will 
get  his  first  glimpse  of  that  common  bond  uniting  all  sentient  creatures, 
as  important  a  lesson  as  he  can  learn,  in  school  or  out.  And 
to  me  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  it  is  the  function  of  bird  study 
to  impress  upon  the  pupil  of  the  common  schools.  Here,  however, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  teacher;  it  lies  with  him 
to  make  it  a  success.  He  must  have  a  spark  of  that  enthusiasm  of  a 
true  lover  of  nature,  such  as  Maurice  Thompson  or  John  Burroughs. 
This  can  be  cultivated,  however,  and  no  one  can  excuse  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  no  taste  for  it — that  simply  means  he  has  no  taste 
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for  real  teaching,  is  not  interested  in  what  most  delights  the  child,  and 
£iils  to  catch  the  true  meaning  of  the  young  lives  daily  before  him. 

To  recapitulate:  Bird  study  has  a  place  in  our  common  schools  for 
the  following  reasons:  It  kee(>s  the  teacher  en  rapport  with  nature  and 
so  with  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  It  makes  him  more  respon- 
sive to  the  natural  cravings  of  the  child's  mind.  It  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  for  it  stimulates  thought,  clears  the  mind  and  hivigorates 
the  body.  To  the  child  it  opens  to  his  eyes  a  world  outside  his  books 
and  infinitely  more  interesting  to  him.  He  has  experience  to  draw  from, 
and  he  eagerly  re-enforces  it  by  sharper  observation — he  is  awakened, 
never  to  sleep  again.  Books  take  new  meanings  and  what  seemed  drudg- 
ery is  now  a  delight.  He  learns  better  morals,  and  tenderer  sympathy 
for  dumb  animals.  He  has  met  nature  face  to  face  and  the  contact  has 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression.  Last  and  perhaps  least,  he  has  de* 
veloped  that  language  lesson,  the  sore  trial  of  his  heart  and  its  develop- 
ment has  been  a  source  of  joy  —  the  joy  of  recording,  of  writing  down 
his  own  hard  earned  thought.  Is  this  an  ideal  picture,  a  dream  never 
to  be  realized?  So  be  it,  but  as  has  well  been  said:  ''If  we  cannot 
realize  our  ideal,  we  can  at  least  idealize  our  real.'' 

It  must  be  apparent  to  you  all  that  bird  study  as  bird  study  simply 
is  not  the  real  meaning  of  this  paper.  What  to  me  seems  best  reached 
in  this  way,  you  may  know  can  be  reached  for  you  in  some  other  way. 
The  underlying  thought  is:  have  some  favorite,  well  worn  path  to  na- 
ture, whether  it  be  botany,  geology  or  physics.  Something  we  must 
have  to  meet  the  hungerings  of  the  child's  mind  for  the  tangible,  that 
which  can  be  apprehended,  fastened  upon  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
hand.  Have  it  for  your  own  use  too;  natural  science  means  open  air 
work  and  is  the  safety  valve  to  many  an  overworked  teacher.  Is  it  in- 
nate depravity  that  makes  the  child  restless  and  listless  under  the  daily 
monotony  of  the  school  tasks,  or  is  it  our  own  cultivated  depravity  that 
holds  him  to  it  by  threat  of  punishment — repressing,  crushing,  stultify* 
ing,  no  word  is  expressive  enough  of  that  tyrannous  cruelty  bom  of 
ignorance  which  beats  back  the  outstretched  hands  of  confiding  child- 
hood. The  ideal  teacher,  to  me,  is  not  one  who  forces  his  pupils  on  but 
rather  one  who  follows  or  accompanies  them,  stimulating  here,  repress- 
ing there,  watching  all  sympathetically,  carefully,  lovingly.  There  is 
unfathomed  wisdom  in  a  child's  wants,  and  too  often  culpable  unwisdom 
on  our  own  part  in  ignoring  them.     Nature  is  wiser  than  we;  all  we  can 
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do  is  to  humbly  follow  her  and  try  by  reason  and  intuition  to  find  out 
her  ways.  And  though  experiment  is  painful  to  us  and  most  harmful 
to  the  child,  we  must  feel  our  way  on.  To  a  few  it  is  c^ven  to  discover 
some  splendid  truth,  some  far  reaching  law.  For  the  rest  of  us,  we  of 
the  mediocrity,  our  tasks  too  bring  their  reward,  and  we  all  of  us  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  the  rare  joy  of  having  helped  some  one  into  better  living 
and  higher  aims.  O.   G.  Libby, 

Spring  Green,  Wis. 
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The  principal  question  for  each  primary  teacher  is,  *'  How  shall  I  keep 
the  little  ones  busy  and  orderly  at  the  same  time? ''  To  do  this,  we 
must  introduce  as  great  a  variety  of  objects  as  possible,  not  only  in  our 
entire  teaching,  but  in  the  teaching  of  each  truth.  In  number  wotk, 
for  instance,  nuts,  blocks,  tooth  picks,  etc. ,  may  be  used,  and,  after  the 
recitation,  may  be  given  to  the  children  at  their  desks  for  busy  work^ 
Let  them  handle,  think  and  find  out  things  for  themselves;  for  this  is 
the  only  way  by  which  they  may  gain  knowledge. 

In  speaking  of  number  work,  I  will  first  explain  the  amount  required, 
before  the  children  are  ready  for  the  First  Reader.  They  are  to  be  able 
to  write,  numbers  with  Roman  Letters  as  high  as  20,  and  to  know  aU 
the  combinations  to  10.  A  year  is  given  for  this  anM)unt  of  work,  but 
if  a  child  is  sent  to  school  between  the  age  of  4  and  5  years,  I  think 
it  impossible  for  this  to  be  accomplished.  At  this  age,  I  do  not  try  to 
begin  number  work.  The  child  simply  comes  to  school,  learns  to  spell 
and  write,  perhaps  10  words,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  absurd  to  think  ot 
trying  to  teach  a  child  anything  about  numbers,  except  in  a  general 
way,  at  this  age.  After  the  child  has  learned  several  words,  I  commence 
to  teach  numbers  with  objects.  Let  each  child  take  one  block,  make 
one  mark  on  the  board  or  point  to  one  object;  and  then  I  would  write 
the  figure  i  on  the  board  and  tell  them  what  it  means.  Take  the  otha: 
figures  in  the  same  way  and  tell  a  simple  story,  letting  the  children  an-, 
swer  in  turn.  After  a  time,  the  children  will  relate  the  stories,  and  the 
class  will  answer  as  before.  I  do  this  before  I  have  formed  what  I  call 
a  number  class,  by  taking  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  their  reading 
class.  When  I  have  formed  them  into  a  number  class  I  take  10  or  15 
minutes  for  recitation,  first  teaching  them  the  value  of  the  figures  sep- 
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arately,  and  then  commencing  with  signs.     After  they  have  had  these 

four  fundamental  principles  and  applied  them  to  similar  examples,  I  put 

them  in  the  form  of  a  table,  thus: 

i-|-i  =  2:  2X1  =  2:  2-^-I  =  2:  2  —  1  =  1. 

Let  them  write  this  table,  covering  their  slates,  for  busy  work.  I  take 
up  the  other  numbers  in  the  same  way,  leaving  out  those  which  do  not 
give  exact  answers,  such  as  4  measured  by  3,  and,  3  measured  by  2, 
until  they  become  familiar  with  the  easier  ones.  A  little  of  the  board 
work,  when  they  have  reached  the  number  4,  would  be  in  this  way: 
2-f2  —  i  +  i  —  2=?    2X2  —  2-}-i=?  etc. 

I  will  take  8  measured  by  2,  to  explain  how  I  give  a  new  table.  First, 
I  ask  how  many  2's  there  are  in  8.  To  find  out,  I  let  one  of  the  children 
go  to  the  board  and  make  lines,  or  to  the  numeral  frame.  When  they 
have  told  me,  I  write  2-}-2-}-2-}-2  =  8on  the  board  and  from  this  I 
ask  how  many  2's  make  8.  4  X  2  =  8  or  4-2*3  are  8.  Then  I  write 
8  -J-  2  =  4.  Next,  how  many  times  can  I  take  2  from  8.  I  can 
take  2  from  8,   4  times.     To  complete  this  table  I  write  8  —  2  =  6. 

I  take  up  all  the  tables  in  this  way;  and  to  teach  ^  I  ask  simple  ques- 
tions, such  as  this:  ''  If  I  have  8  marbles  and  I  give  them  all  to  two 
boys,  how  many  would  each  boy  have?"  I  generally  let  one  of  the 
children  explain  this  with  marbles,  nuts,  etc.  I  take  up  ^,  J^, 
1-5  in  a  similar  way.  After  they  have  had  all  the  tables  to  10  (includ- 
ing 10,)  I  give  them  blackboard  work  such  as  this: 

>^of9  +  7— 5  +  4-^3  = 
2  X4  +  2-+-  2  +  3  —  4  = 

1X9  —  I-S-2-f-2 —  2  = 

>^of6  +  7  — 5  +  4-5-3  = 
4X2X2^24-1-3  = 

I  let  each  one  read  one  of  these  from  the  board  and  give  the  answer, 
or  have  them  written  on  slips  of  paper  and  passed  to  each  one. 

For  busy  work  at  seats,  writing  the  lesson  from  the  board  is  generally 

enough.     If  not,  I  tell  them  to  write  the  Roman  letters  or  I  give  them 

•a  few  words  to  make  sentences.     I  use  Grube's  Method  entirely,  first 

giving  the  tables  in  order,  and  always  complete  one  number  before  a 

new  one  is  taken  up. 

Other  methods  may  be  just  as  good,  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  child 
can  learn  the  four  principles  together,  because  a  knowledge  of  one  op- 
eration assists  in  all  the  others,     I  will  write  a  few  of  the  diflferent  ways 
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by  which  I  review  numbers,  when  the  class  have  completed  all  the  com- 
binations to  20. 


)ioi 


8  = 

16  = 

20 

4  — 

17 

?X  4   20 

20  — 

II 

>^  of?—  10 

12  — 

9 

\        5  - 

5  X  ?  -  15 

14  = 

14 

+  4  = 

?X6  =18 

2  = 

10 

i-5of?—  4 

10 

15 

%  of?  -  4 

6  — 

19  J 

18  = 


I  write  numbers  similar  to  these  and  the  children  copy  them  on  their 
slates.     They  put  the  answer  where  the  question  mark  is,  in  the  table. 


32  -f-  8  -^  2  = 
30  +  2-8-8  = 
>i  of  32 -5-4  = 
2  X  16— 2  = 
4  X  8  -^  16  = 

8X4-16  = 
X  of  32-^4  = 
2X  16  —  20  = 


2  -f-  2  ]  to  32 

32|— 3 
32{—  I 


2 

4 
I 

3 
6 

4 
I 

3 

i 
I 


This  is  one  lesson,  given  as  a  review  of  the  number  32. 

Number  work,  more  than  any  other  subject,  gives  opportunity  for 
mental  activity,  and  every  lesson  makes  a  special  demand  upon  the 
powers  of  observation.  A  little  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
may  awaken  interest,  arouse  attention  and  change  a  dull  number  task 
into  an  inspiring  lesson.  Mary  J.  Bentley, 

Appleton,  Wis. 


METHOD  IN  GEOMETRY. 


What  claim  has  the  subject  of  geometry  that  entitles  it  to  so  promi- 
nent a  place  upon  our  school  programs  ?  For  persons  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  pursue  a  course  in  higher  mathematics  there  are  but  a  score  or 
so  of  useful  &ets,  and  the  average  student  is  familiar  with  most  of  these 
before  he  begins  the  subject  in  the  school  room.  Though  it  is  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  means  of  supplying  valuable  information  in  propor- 
tion to  the  outlay  of  time,  it  may  establish  its  title  to  its  position  as  an 
agent  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  think.  As  it  is  usually  taught  does  it 
accomplish  this  ? 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  comes  down  to  us  with  a  longer  line 
of  precedents  to  indicate  how  it  should  by  taught  to  accomplish  this  end, 
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and  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  that  is  so  generally  handled  in  the  same 
way,  and  upon  which  the  text  books  vary  so  little.  The  average  geome- 
try, even  those  of  the  present  decade,  if  one  excepts  the  ** exercises," 
is  essentially  a  key.  I  maintain  that  to  read  the  *'  47th  of  Euclid"  and 
be  able  to  repeat  it  has  no  more  disciplinary  value  than  to  learn  a  poem 
of  equal  length  and  recite  it,  and  if  the  poem  be  a  good  one  it  will  have 
more  value  as  a  means  of  forming  a  good  literary  style. 

If  it  be  studied  to  get  the  author's  thought,  and  be  reproduced  in  the 
pupil's  own  language,  it  is  of  no  more  value  to  teach  him  to  think  than 
to  study  a  solution  of  an  equally  difficult  arithmetical  problem  from  a 
key^  or,  to  read  a  piece  of  literature  and  reproduce  it;  and  the  latter, 
if  the  subject  be  well  selected,  will  do  more  to  cultivate  langus^e  and 
give  him  valuable  information. 

In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April,  under  the  title  Learning 
to  Thinky  the  Editor  says :  *  *  In  every-day  life  no  fact  is  more  noticeable 
than  the  inability  of  many  persons  to  do  their  own  thinking,  even 
in  matters  and  upon  lines  wholly  within  the  range  of  their  intelligence. 
They  will  see  a  point  that  is  suggested  to  them,  and  will  at  once  under- 
stand its  bearing  upon  some  matter  in  hand;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  faculty  or  art  of  raising  points  for  themselves,  and  consequent- 
ly their  action  is  not  as  intelligent  as  it  might  be.*' 

Geometry,  as  it  is  too  frequently  taught,  tends  to  cultivate  the  con- 
dition of  mind  above  referred  to.  But  geometry  can  be  made  an  efficient 
agent  to  cultivate  the  imagination,  to  awaken  the  inventive  powers,  to 
encourage  originality  in  thought,  in  short  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
think.  This  cannot  be  done  to  the  fullest  extent  by  encouraging 
him  to  read  and  understand,  or  by  throwing  difficult  exercises 
before  him  occasionally,  upon  which  he  may  either  make  or 
break,  usually  the  latter,  whence  discouragement  ensues  and  dis- 
like of  the  subject.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  begfinning  the 
subject,  as  in  its  character  it  is  new,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  pupil.  The 
motto  '*  make  haste  slowly"  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
preliminary  definitions  should  be  learned.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense ventilated  at  this  point  in  ''developing"  them.  For  pupils  old 
enough  to  study  geometry,  say  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  usually  the 
best  way  is  to  study  them  with  the  illustrations  from  the  printed  page 
until  they  understand  their  meaning;  and,  unless  they  can  improve  up- 
on the  language  of  the  text  book,  until  they  can  repeat  diem  verbatim. 
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Many  mathematical  definitions  are  classical,  and  to  misquote  them  is  as 
painful  to  the  ear  as  to  hear  Hamlet's  soliloquy  or  Thanatopsis  garbled. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the- teacher  may  present  in  recitation  the  pre- 
mises of  a  theorem,  leaving  the  conclusion  to  be  determined;  as,  if  a 
straight  line  intersect  another  straight  line  how  do  the  vertical  angles 
compare  ?  These  conditions  may  now  be  illustrated  upon  the  black- 
board by  teacher  or  pupil.  Next  by  a  question  or  statement  may  be 
suggested  an  analysis  of  the  combination  into  known  elements;  as,  state 
the  number  of  right  angles  in  the  sum  of  the  angles  about  the  vertex 
on  one  side  of  one  of  the  straight  lines,  and  again  the  same  on  one  side 
of  the  other  line.  Then  suggest  a  comparison  of  the  two  sums  above 
named,  always  being  careful  to  insist  up>on  the  pupil's  giving  authority 
for  his  statements.  When  he  has  discovered  the  equality  between  the 
two  sums  of  angles,  he  is  ready  for  the  suggestion  to  compare  the  verti- 
cal angles  of  the  theorem. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  exercise  is,  that,  if  adapted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  class,  the  teacher  has  done  the  minimum  amount  of  work 
and  the  pupil  the  maximum.  The  truth  to  be  demonstrated  was  not 
previously  stated  to  prejudice  the  pupil  in  his  investigation.  The  teach- 
er simply  suggested  a  line  of  inquiry  and  left  the  pupil  to  discover  the 
truth  and  to  state  it  as  he  saw  it;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  substantiate 
his  position,  had  to  search  among  the  truths  previously  learned  to  find 
one  that  exactly  applied  to  the  case  in  hand.  Hence  the  necessity  as 
the  work  progresses  to  keep  well  in  mind  for  ready  use  the  truths  al- 
ready established.  The  pupil's  study  outside  of  recitation  for  two  or 
or  three  dajrs  should  be  to  review  the  work  of  the  class  room,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  demonstration  as  a  sustained  thought.  After 
a  few  demonstrations  have  been  thus  studied,  theorems  stated  in  the  in- 
terrogative form  may  be  given  with  written  suggestions.  (These  can 
be  given  from  the  blackboard,  or  by  one  of  the  many  multiplying  pro- 
cesses now  in  use.)  As  the  work  advances  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
suggest  less  and  less,  and  in  many  cases  the  theorem  will  be  sufficient. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  is  increased  by  this  method,  for  it  requires 
much  study  and  tact  to  appreciate  just  the  amount  of  help  the  pupil 
needs  to  prevent  discouragement  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the 
error  of  doing  his  work  for  him.  The  pupils  are  as  a  rule  much  more 
intei'ested,  for  are  they  not  working  along  the  line  of  the  original  investiga- 
tk)n  ?  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  occasionally  a  new  demonstration  is  discov- 
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ered  or  one  superior  to  those  of  the  instructor,  and  it  is  an  incentive  to 

more  earnest  application  to  be  informed  of  it.     Though  harder,  the 

teacher  will  find  his  work  more  interesting,  in  that  he  need  not  listen  to 

the  same  demonstrations  over  and  over  again,  for  unless  two  pupils 

study  together  they  can  hardly  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  exacdy  the 

same  way,  and  it  frequendy  happens  that  many  different  demonstrations 

are  produced  for  the  same  proposition.     I  cannot  stop  to  speak  of  the 

advantage  gained  by  the  pupil  in  learning  to  criticize.     He  can  no 

longer  decide  on  the  correctness  of  another  pupil's  work  by  comparing 

it  with  a  demonstration  he  has  read,  but  must  judge  of  a  new  one  on 

its  merits.     In  short,  geometry  may  claim  an  honored  place  on  our 

programs  through  its  usefulness  in  teaching  our  pupils  to  think. 

Geo,  C  Shutts, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high  school  is  a  constituent 
part  of  that  general  course  of  training  in  English  that  should  extend 
throughout  the  high  school  curriculum.  It  is,  however,  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  work  in  English,  all  previous  work  having  in  reality  been 
but  preparatory.  Such  being  the  fact,  English  literature  usually  comes 
in  the  senior  year;  the  time  devoted  to  it  being  two  terms  or  a  year. 

The  primary  object  to  be  attained  in  teaching  English  literature  is  to 
arouse  in  the  student  a  love  of  literature,  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
better,  to  cultivate  a  refined  literary  taste.  The  secondary  object  is  to 
give  the  student  a  bird's  eye  view  of  literature  obtained  by  tracing  the 
growth  of  its  various  forms,  by  studying  the  biographies  of  authors, 
and  by  dividing  literature  into  those  periods  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves. 

Two  general  methods  of  procedure  suggest  themselves.  First,  the 
teacher  may  begin  with  the  earliest  literature  and  proceed  towards  the 
present,  or,  second,  the  beginning  may  be  with  the  present,  and 
the  order  of  procedure  reversed.  I  do  not  think  it  of  vital  import- 
ance which  of  these  two  general  methods  be  employed.  To  start 
with  the  present  is  to  begin  at  once  with  the  study  of  the  interesting  and 
attractive;  while  to  start  the  study  with  the  beginning  of  literature  is  to 
begin  with  the  most  uninteresting  and  unattractive,  and  thus  to  endan- 
ger the  attainment  of  the  primary  object  of  the  study— the  love  of 
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literature.  I  prefer,  however,  to  start  the  study  with  the  beginning  of 
literature  and  to  follow  the  chronological  order;  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause such  has  been  the  order  of  my  own  study;  but  more  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  method  best  enables  the  teacher  to  present  the  development 
of  the  various  forms  of  literature, —  poetry  and  prose,  the  drama,  satire, 
the  sonnet,  the  novel  and  historical  prose. 

Again,  in  teaching  a  high  school  class  the  earliest  literature,  especial- 
ly that  previous  to  Chaucer,  little  more  can  be  secured  than  its  history. 
Chaucer,  of  course,  is  interesting  and  can  be  taught  the  beginner  as 
readily  as  Scott  or  Tennyson.  From  Chaucer  to  the  Elizabethan  gal- 
axy of  authors,  is  another  uninteresting  period  of  which  but  little  more 
than  the  history  can  be  taught.  From  this  point  of  view  the  period  is 
important,  because  the  drama  is  being  evolved  and  prose  is  banning 
to  appear;  but  it  has  few  if  any  authors  a  high  school  dass  should 
study.  The  teacher  of  the  history  of  the  literature  previous  to  Spen- 
cer, must  be  very  largely  a  task-master;  and  I  think  the  student  will 
allow  him  to  be  such  with  less  complaint  before  the  sweetmeats  of  liter- 
ature have  been  tasted  than  after.  If  the  dessert  be  eaten  first,  the  rel- 
ish  for  the  earlier  dishes  will  be  destroyed.  Whichever  of  these  methods 
we  adopt  we  shall  find  plenty  of  manuals  that  we  may  use  if  we  choose. 

A  third  method,  which  is  but  one  of  the  former  modified,  is  to  dis- 

* 

card  the  manual,  and  to  study  the  principal  works  and  authors  in  the 
order  of  their  difficulty,  the  easiest  being  first  taken.  A  specialist  in 
literature  who  was  an  inspiring  teacher,  would,  I  think,  find  such  a 
method  by  far  the  best.  It  certainly  insures  a  study  of,  and  in,  authors 
and  not  about  them;  and  it  gives  the  teacher  greater  chance  for  lecture, 
and  hence  greater  chance  for  imparting  the  love  he  bears  literature  to 
the  student.  However,  the  teacher  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  literature 
will  find  the  guidance  of  a  manual  an  aid.  No  teacher,  however,  should 
imagine  that  the  study  of  any  manual  is  the  study  of  literature.  There 
are  manuals  almost  without  number,  but  as  text-books  they  are  very 
poor.  The  successfiil  teacher's  real  work  must  lie  mostly  outside  the 
manual. 

I  have  said  the  primary  object  of  the  study  is  to  engender  a  love  of 
literature  accompanied  by  a  refined  literary  taste.  How  shall  this  be 
secured  ?  First  by  having  the  students  read  widely,  not  about  authors 
but  in  authors.  Of  course  the  teacher  has  much  to  do  by  way  of  teach- 
ing the  student  how  to  read;  but  first  of  all  the  student  must  read,  and 
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read  widely.  Put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  the  best  works  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  trust  freely  to  the  educative  power  of  noble  thoughts 
and  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  high  literary  art  to  strengthen  and 
refine  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  student.  Do  not  give 
him  annotated  copies  and  tell  him  to  master  the  notes  and  to  strive  with 
an  antiquarian's  zeal  for  a  full  intellectual  conception  of  these  master- 
pieces; but  tell  him  to  read  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  and  you  may 
not  fear  to  leave  to  Shakespeare  and  Irving  to  win  the  love  of  the 
reader. 

,  But  can  or  will  the  student  read  thoughtfully  and  honestly  ?  Yes,  if 
the  teacher  do  his  duty.  The  student  will  read,  or  try  to  read  at  least, 
as  the  teacher  does;  and  in  the  study  of  an  author,  say  Shakespeare, 
or  Milton,  the  teacher  can  help  the  student  by  readjpg  to  the  class  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  work,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  student  should 
read  the  same,  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  beautiful  passages,  not  as  a 
critical  annotator  but  as  an  interpreter  of  the  beauties  of  the  thought 
and  language.  The  student  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  content 
of  books  read;  the  teacher  testing  the  student  sometimes  orally  and 
sometimes  by  written  work,  such  work  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  basis 
for  standings.  Require  the  learning  of  quotations.  Let  the  student 
make  his  own  selections,  and  then  by  discussing  with  him  their  merits 
or  demerits  gradually  give  him  better  standards  of  criticism.  Much  of 
the  teacher's  success  in  getting  the  student  to  appreciate  and  love  litera- 
ture will  depend  on  the  teacher's  familiarity  with  the  best  writings.  If 
he,  in  his  discussions  of  authors  and  their  works,  can  frequently  use 
gems  of  literature  to  express  his  thought,  he  will  do  much  to  raise  the 
student's  estimation  of  literature.  I  bi^lieve  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
did,  in  marking  in  my  books  as  I  read  those  passages  that  I  like,  and 
those  sentences  I  wish  to  remember.  Then,  whenever  I  again  take  up 
the  book,  the  wheat  is  separated  from  the  chaff.  For  the  student  to  do 
this,  he  must  own  the  book.  This  he  will  be  able  to  do  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  But  in  these  days  of  book  revolutions  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  private  ownership  of  at  least  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 
One  never  can  feel  that  love  for  a  library  book  that  he  can  for  his  own. 
If  the  set  study  of  literature  be  confined  to  the  senior  year  much  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  previous  to  this  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  love  of 
literature.  High  school  reading  in  whatever  year  or  years  it  be  taught, 
may  be  made  to  help  teach  literature,  without  injury  to  the  instruction 
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in  reading.  I  have  a  class  in  Macbeth,  consisting  of  the  juniors  and 
seniors,  that  meets  twice  a  week  for  two  terms.  We  strive  for  more 
than  an  intellectual  conception,  aiming  to  conceive  and  render  emotions. 
Again  the  student's  attention  to  literature  will  be  better  secured,  if, 
whenever  in  the  study  of  history  or  geography  persons  or  places  are 
met  with  that  have  been  immortalized  by  some  work  of  literature,  we 
never  fail  to  call  the  student's  attention  to  the  book,  poem  or  essay. 
The  teacher  can  also  do  his  school  a  service  by  placing  on  the  board  a 
list  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  best  books  which  he  recoipmends  the 
school  to  read.  The  list  should  be  well  graded  and  divided  into  four 
groups,  one  for  each  year.  A  good  list  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
the  '*  Academy"  for  January,  1889.  I  have  placed  this  list,  with  slight 
changes,  on  the  board  in  my  school  room,  and  recommended  the  school 
to  do  the  reading  indicated  by  it.  I  am  also  keeping  a  record  of  the 
books  read  by  each  student,  and  shall  report  the  results  to  the  school 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  quadruple  the 
reading  of  the  high  school,  several  having  already  completed  the  read- 
ing recommended  for  their  year. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  be  done  to  interest  the  student  in 

■ 

literature.  There  are  also  some  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done  — 
some  don'ts.  In  the  first  place  don't,  in  the  high  school  at  least,  try 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  too  many  authors.  Most  manuals  treat 
of  more  authors  than  ought  to  be  studied.  The  teacher  must  wisely 
dbcriminate,  choosing  the  best  authors  and  the  requisite  number  of 
such.  Of  this  right  number,  too,  some  are  to  be  studied  more  than 
others.  Don' t  have  a  certain  list  of  facts  to  be  learned  concerning  each ;  but 
differentiate.  With  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  other  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  become  intimately  acquainted;  but  with  others  a 
more  formal  friendship  will  do.  By  so  doing  you  will  give  more  em- 
\  phasis  to  the  best,  and  be  surer  of  arousing  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 

literature. 

Again,  don't  furnish  the  student  with  annotated  editions  of  what  he 
reads;  or  if  you  do  don't  hold  him  responsible  for  the  notes.  Leave 
that  work  to  the  University.  To  quote  from  the  Academy:  "These 
[annotated]  books  are  attractive,  and  present  a  large  mass  of  informa- 
tion in  a  very  convenient  form;  but  nevertheless  their  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  to  foster  methods  which  consume  the  recitation  hour  in  a  minutely 
critical  examination  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  text,  and  give  pu- 
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pUs  the  impression  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  literature  is  to 
analyze  and  dissect,  rather  than  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  Both  teacher 
and  pupil  are  likely  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  notes,  and  to  fed 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  elucidate  verbal  obscurities  and  explain 
figurative  allusions,  than  to  grasp  noble  thoughts,  and  appreciate  the 
symmetry,  completeness  and  excellence  of  form  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed." 

Furthermore,  don't  imagine  that  English  literature  is  all  poetry.  A 
recent  report  shows  that  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  the 
time  given  to  the  study  of  prose  is  to  the  time  given  to  poetry  as  one 
is  to  six.  This  shows  an  unwarranted  neglect  of  prose.  What  poetry 
does  for  the  emotional  feiculty,  prose  does  for  the  rational;  and  to  ne- 
glect prose  is  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 

Lastly  don't  make  the  examination  a  test  of  the  facts  acquired  mere- 
ly; but  make  it  a  test  of  the  development  of  the  student's  literary 
tastes. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  method  of  teaching  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  brief  this:  teach  most  of  it  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  literature  proper;  but  discriminating  between  authors  and  periods  as  to 
the  character  of  instruction.  Teach  the  history  of  literature  previous  to 
Spencer  briefly,  and  early  in  the  course. 

Before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  there  was  read,  De- 
cember first,  a  report  on  ''English  in  Secondary  Schools"  that  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  a  year  previous.  Much  of  this 
very  able  report  is  taken  up  with  English  literature.  I  have  already 
quoted  from  it  in  regard  to  the  use  of  notes.  The  key  note  of  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say  is  so  clearly  sounded  in  a  paragraph  of  this  re- 
port that  I  will  quote  it  in  closing: 

''The  main  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  secondary  schoob 
should  be  to  lead  pupils  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  good  books.  Theedu« 
cational  process  which  is  best  adapted  to  produce  this  result  is  also  best 
calculated  to  secure  increased  facility  in  the  acouate  and  graceful  use 
of  langus^e.  Minutely  critical  study  of  a  few  selections,  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  language,  a  large 
amount  of  biographical  information,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
opinions  of  famous  critics  concerning  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  style  are  not  essential  factors  in  the  process.  The  indispensable 
condition  is  the  thoughtful  reading,  under  proper  guidance,  of  a  large 
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number  of  delightful  and  inspiring  books,  with  the  thought  directed 
mainly  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  admirable 
forms  of  literary  expression." 

Emory  R,  fohnsan. 

BOSCOBBL,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

FALLING  BODIES. 

In  attempting  to  teach  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  with  an  Attwood's 
Machine,  it  is  frequently  as  difficult  to  get  the  pupil  to  understand  the 
machine  as  it  would  be  to  teach  the  laws  without  the  machine. 

This  difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  lack  of  the  machine,  has  led  the 
author  to  make  use  of  the  following  scheme.  If  the  class  room  is  six- 
teen ft.  high  the  experiments  may  be  performed  in-doors,  or  they  may 
be  performed  out-doors,  the  wall  of  the  building  answering  for  a  part 
of  the  apparatus. 

A  long  piece  of  2x3  scantling  is  used,  and  a  litde  to  one  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  one  face  of  it  holes  are  bored  9.7,  39.1,  87.9  and  156.4 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  or  from  a  point  an  inch  above  the  lower  end. 
Into  these  holes  pegs  are  thrust,  projecting  j^,  i,  ij^  and  2  inches 
respectively. 

The  scantling  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  from  these  pegs  pen- 
dulums are  hung  which  will  make  half  vibrations  in  ^,  2-4,  ^  and  4-4 
seconds,  that  is,  they  will  mark  periods  oi  time  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  i,  2,  3  and  4. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  scantling  holes  are  bored 
1.005,  .4-02,  9.045,  and  16.08  feet  from  the  point  an  inch  above  the  lower 
end.  Into  these  holes  pegs  corresponding  in  length  to  the  other  set  are 
thrust.  These  pegs  have  a  small  groove  turned  near  the  outer  end,  and 
over  these  grooves  pass  light  strings  holding  small  weights  up  to  the 
pegs.  These  weights  are  the  ** falling  bodies,*'  and  are  used  one  at  a 
time.  The  string  which  holds  a  weight  is  brought  down  and  passes 
through  a  screw-eye  about  two  or  three  feet  to  one  side  of  the  upright, 
either  screwed  into  an  arm  from  the  bottom  of  the  upright  or  into  some 
other  support.  The  string,  after  passing  through  the  screw- eye,  is  at- 
tached to  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  which  it  thus  pulls  one  side,  and 
being  burned  off,  allows  the  pendulum  to  swing,  and  the  weight  to  fall. 
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The  lowest  pendulum  and  the  ball  under  the  lowest  peg  are  used  first, 
when,  if  everything  is  properly  adjusted,  the  ball  will  strike  the  pendu- 
lum at  its  lowest  point  of  vibration,  showing  that  the  ball  falk  about  one 
foot  in  %  second.  The  next  one  being  tried  will  show  that  in  two 
periods  of  time  or  2-4  seconds  the  body  falls  four  times  as  far  or  4.02 
ft.  The  next  shows  that  in  three  periods  of  time  the  body  falls  9.045 
ft.,  and  the  fourth  that  it  falls  16.08  ft.  in  one  second,  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  get  the  laws,  the  third  law  being  derived  first,  viz:  that  the  whole 
space  passed  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  periods  multiplied 
by  the  space  passed  in  the  first  period.  By  subtracting,  the  space  pas- 
sed in  any  given  second  is  found  and  the  second  law  derived. 

16.08  feet  The  law  for  velocity  is  found  in  this  way:  The 
fact  that  a  constant  force  produces  a  uniformly  ac- 
celerated motion  is  first  taught  by  reference  to 
Newton's  *'  First  Law  of  Motion."  Therefore,  as 
the  body  starts  with  no  velocity  and  during  one 
period  passes  over  1.005  ft'»  the  velocity  uniformly 
accelerating:  the  velocity  at  the  end  must  be  twice 
the  average  velocity,  or  2.01  ft  The  space  p^issed 
in  two  periods  being  8.04  the  average  velocity  for 
the  two  seconds  must  be  4.02  and  the  velocity  at 
the  end  twice  that  or  8.04.  The  average  of  the 
three  seconds  being  48. 24  the  velocity  at  the  end 
must  be  96.48  or  the  velocity  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  period  multiplied  by  velocity  at  end  of 
first  period,  which  is  32.16  ft.  when  the  period  is 
a  second.  Of  course  the  pupil  must  take  the 
small  fractions  on  trust,  as,  in  fact,  we  all  do. 
This  scheme,  not  wholly  original,  the  writer  has 
developed  and  used  with  success. 

The  falling  bodies  and  the  pendulum  balk  may  be  iron,  held  by  elec- 
tro-magnets in  the  same  circuit.     Breaking  the  circuit  would  allow  both 
to  start  together.     This  arrangement  would  obviate  the  retardation 
sometimes  caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  string  on  the  peg. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus  is  illustrated  above. 

Arthur  A.  Upham. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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;-  INVENTION AL  GEOMETRY. 

Inventional  geometry  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
problems,  thought  out  and  arranged  by  that  able  mathematical  teacher, 
William  George  Spencer,  the  father  of  the  distinguished  philosopher. 

The  little  book  was  published  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  in  1876.  An  appreciative  review  in  the  New  York  **  Even- 
ing Post"  led  the  writer  to  procure  a  copy,  and  then  to  set  to  work  to 
solve  the  simple  problems  in  the  order  given  —  the  purpose  being  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  book  for  school  use.  A 
hundred  or  more  problems  were  wrought,  with  increasing  interest;  and 
then,  to  make  a  further  test,  the  book  was  given  separately  to  a  num- 
ber of  pupils,  both  girk  and  boys,  each  being  asked  to  work  as  many 
problems  as  he  could.  In  each  instance  the  pupil  became  interested  in 
the  work,  and  wished  to  continue.  The  remark  of  one  girl  was  especially 
significant.  *  *  It*  s  so  different  from  ordinary  study, ' '  she  said ;  '  *  there' s 
something  about  it  that  leads  me  on." 

A  class  was  formed  after  these  tests,  and  a  few  months'  work  proved 
the  incalculable  value  of  inventional  geometry  in  a  school  course  of 
study;  and  eleven  years'  experience  in  many  classes  and  in  different 
schools  confirms  that  judgment. 

In  all  these  classes  the  pleasure  experienced  in  the  study  has  made 
the  work  delightful  both  to  teacher  and  taught;  and  there  has  always 
been  a  continuous  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term. 
This  pleasure  and  interest  came,  not  from  any  environment,  not  from 
the  peculiar  individuality  of  the  class,  buX  because  the  problems  are  so 
graded  and  stated  that  the  pupil's  progress  becomes  one  of  self-develop- 
ment—  a  realization  of  the  highest  law  in  education. —  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  

EDITORIAL. 

Our  Summer  School  for  teachers  has  now  attained  a  firm  footing,  which 
ought  materially  to  increase  both  its  influence  and  efficiency.  It  is  no  longer  a 
mere  experiment.  The  action  of  the  legislature  in  making  a  small  appropria- 
tion for  it  raises  it  at  once  above  the  condition  of  an  unstable  venture,  a  mere 
private  speculation,  and  makes  it  an  organic  part  of  our  state  educational  work. 
It  is  also,  by  this  act,  placed  in  the  best  possible  relation  to  the  great  education- 
al agencies  of  the  State.  The  law  connects  it  with  the  State  University  and 
the  department  of  education,  and  thus  with  the  State  Normal  Schools,  by  plac- 
ing it  under  the  general  control  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  President 
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of  the  University.  The  fund  at  disposal  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  makinj^ 
tuition  free,  but  will  permit  the  placing  of  it  at  a  low  price,  and  the  fee  will 
operate  advantageously  in  preventing  a  large  transitory  and  floating  attendance. 
Plans  for  the  school  are  already  maturing,  and  contemplate  securing  the  very 
best  talent  obtainable  to  make  the  brief  summer  session  of  the  highest  possible 
value  to  those  in  attendance.  The  scope  of  the  school  will  also  be  somewhat 
enlarged,  so  that  it  may  touch  high  school  work  on  more  sides,  and  also  help 
grammar  school  teachers.  To  elevate  the  character  and  methods  of  science 
teaching  will  still  be  its  main  purpose,  and  other  forces  are  rapidly  shaping 
themselves  to  the  same  end.  Science  teaching  must  find  its  way  into  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  experimental,  laboratory  processes  must  take  the  place  of  the 
text-book  drills  now  prevalent.  In  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  teachers 
we  have  a  powerful  agency  for  helping  forward  these  reforms,  and  the  hearty 
support  given  it  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  affords  assurance  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  are  wide  awake  to  its  value  and  significance. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Forum  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  suggestively  discusses 
"A  Way  to  Teach  English  Spelling."  As  every  one  knows  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  English  Spelling  are  due  to  the  fact  that  many  letters  and  combinations 
of  letters  represent  different  sounds  in  different  words,  and  that  the  same  sound 
is  represented  in  different  ways.  Three  ways  of  overcoming  these  difficulties 
have  been  proposed,  by  diacritical  markings,  by  using  an  enlarged  alphabet, 
and  by  using  our  present  alphabet  uniformly,  that  is  so  that  one  character  or 
combination  of  characters  shall  represent  one  sound,  and  but  one.  Now  Dr. 
Hill  tells  of  an  experiment  tried  in  the  public  schools  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  for 
six  or  seven  years,  of  using  an  enlarged  alphabet  known  as  the  Cincinnati  al- 
phabet, in  teaching  children  to  read.  The  saving  of  time  in  learning  to  read 
was  very  marked.  Moreover,  **the  phonetic  point  corrected  the  brogue  of  the 
Irish  children  and  the  Yankee  dialect  of  the  American  in  a  surprising  manner.*' 
To  test  whether  beginning  in  this  way  injured  the  spelling  of  the  pupils  in  their 
later  work.  Dr.  Hill  several  times  obtained  lists  of  words  "which  had  actually 
been  used  in  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  other  places,  with  the  percentage  of  failures 
on  each  list.  Springing  these  lists,  without  warning,  upon  classes  of  the  same 
grade  in  Waltham,  we  always  found  our  percentage  of  errors  very  much  small- 
er than  in  other  towns,  sometimes  I  think  only  one  third  as  large."  A  careful 
investigation  showed  that  the  pupils  "who  had  read  most  phonotypes  made 
the  fewest  mistakes  in  spelling."  The  experiment  is  interesting  for  many  rea- 
sons. It  illustrates  afresh  the  stupid  waste  of  time  and  energy  resulting  to 
English  speaking  children  from  our  absurd  authography.  It  suggests  how  Eng- 
lish spelling  perverts  the  mind  in  its  earliest  years,  by  forcing  it  from  observing 
analogies  and  following  the  principles  involved  in  them  to  mere  dull  memoriz- 
ing. Most  significant  of  all,  it  points  out  a  possible  method  of  reform — for 
when  the  reform  of  our  spelling  is  proposed  we  all  stand  aghast  at  the  question, 
^'  how  can  it  be  accomplished  ?"    Here  then  is  a  way:  let  the  Waltham  plan  of 
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teaching  to  read — a  plan  which  saves  time  and  makes  better  spellers — be 
adopted  by  law  in  one  State.  Its  success  would  soon  lead  to  its  adoption  in 
others.  In  twenty  years  half  the  people  in  the  State  will  know  the  phonetic 
spelling,  and  the  common  spelling  also.  Then  the  superior  convenience  of  the 
fonner,  and  the  irrationality  of  continuing  the  use  of  the  other  will  become  ap- 
parent and  the  new  will  supplant  the  old  easily,  naturally  and  inevitably.  The 
way  of  reform  lies  through  the  primary  school,  and  is,  in  the  beginning,  merely 
a  question  of  methods. 

,  Some  months  since  (May,  1887),  the  Century  Magazine  published  an  account 
of  the  Toynbee  Hall  experiment  in  East  London.  Some  Oxford  men  deter- 
mined to  do  something  for  the  poor  laboring  people  at  the  East  End,  something 
to  broaden  and  sweeten  their  lives.  They  believed  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  becoming  members  of  the  East  End  society.  Accordingly  they 
rented  rooms  there  and  fitted  them  up  for  themselves,  and  as  they  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laborers  instituted  one  after  another  agencies  to  benefit 
them.  They  established  in  succession  courses  of  lectures,  reading  clubs  of 
various  sorts,  social  receptions  in  which  the  culture  of  the  rich  placed  itself  at 
the  service  of  the  poor,  singing  classes,  drawing  classes,  elementary  evening 
classes  for  boys,  practice  in  wood  carving,  modeling  and  carpentering,  etc. 
They  organized  cricket  and  tennis  clubs,  and  other  out-door  circles,  including 
an  ambulance  class.  The  aim  was  to  sink  class  distinction  and  if  possible  to 
introduce  something  to  expand  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  laborers,  and 
give  them  higher  objects  to  live  for, — a  taste  of  those  finer  joys  of  existence  to 
which  they  are  usually  and  unnecessarily  strangers.  The  experiment  has  proved 
a  marked  success.  The  clubs  and  classes  are  latge  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
East  End  already  feels  the  effect  of  this  new  infusion  of  interests.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  that  the  experiment  is  giving  rise  to  other  similar  movements.  The  New 
York  Mail  tells  of  an  association  of  the  younger  college  women  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  similar  help  to  the  poor  of  New  York.  '*  Their  scheme  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  hire  a  house  in  the  thick  of  the  slums  on  the  East  Side 
and  themselves  live  in  it,  and  form  a  colony  of  educated  women  to  share  the 
lot  of  the  poor  and  to  bring  somewhat  of  sweetness  and  light  into  their  neigh- 
bors' lives.  They  have  thought  out  their  project  carefully.  One  of  the  number 
must  be  householder,  the  others  will  pay  board  and  will  go  on  with  the  lines  of 
study  they  are  pursuing,  so  as  to  be  supplied  with  an  occupation  and  avoid  the 
black  looks  cast  at  those  who  seem  to  have  no  object  but  to  meddle.  As  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  people  about  them  they  will  begin  to  gather  social 
clubs  for  the  boys,  the  young  women,  the  mothers,  for  singing,  game- playing, 
practical  talks,  amusement,  and  instruction.  This  for  the  evenings.  Charitable 
work  will  fill  much  of  the  day.  Miss  Jeanette  Gurney  Fine,  who  graduated  in 
1883  from  Smith  College,  will  be  the  leader  of  the  settlement,  and  will  bring  to 
it  an  intelligent  and  practical  interest  in  sociologic  questions."  That  this  is  a 
noble  use  of  culture  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  that  if  it  were  more  common 
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the  jealousies  and  contests  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  would  disappear. 
The  spirit  which  prompts  it  is  that  of  genuine  Christianity,  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  others  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
And  the  work  brings  its  own  reward.  One  of  the  leaders  at  Toynbee  Hall 
said:  **  I  could  not  give  up  this  East  end  work;  I  could  not  live  my  life  in  con- 
tent away  from  the  people  I  have  learned  to  know  and  love  here."  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  something  of  this  spirit  should  enter  into  and  make  enjoy- 
able the  work  of  the  common  school  teacher,  who  is  especially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  the  lives  of  others  ''  broader  and  sweeter." 

A  BRIEF  enumeration  published  elsewhere  shows  the  the  new  laws  relating 
to  education  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  From  an  in- 
spection of  this  list  it  appears  that  most  of  the  objects  sought  by  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers*  Association  were  accomplished.  The  educational  department  of  the 
State  was  materially  strengthened  by  the  provision  for  a  high  school  inspector, 
for  additional  clerical  force,  and  for  printing  and  distributing  manuals,  circulars, 
bulletins,  etc.  These  measures,  and  especially  the  first,  were  urgently  demand- 
ed by  the  present  condition  of  our  educational  work,  and  ought  to  result  in  a 
better  knowledge  and  a  more  thorough  classification  of  our  schools  than  exists 
at  present,  as  well  as  a  more  intelligent  and  harmonious  development.  The 
constitutional  amendment  urged  in  the  association  was  also  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  referred  to.  Of  other  meas- 
ures three  call  for  special  notice  and  comment.  The  first  relates  to  the  appro- 
priations for  high  schools.  There  are  at  present  two  funds,  one  for  free  high 
schools  and  one  for  township  high  schools.  The  new  law  provides  that  after 
appropriating  the  amount  of  the  latter  called  for  by  the  township  schools  the 
remainder  may  be  apportioned  among  the  free  high  schools.  This  results  ef- 
fectively in  a  large  increase  of  the  fund  to  be  distributed  to  them,  since  there 
are  less  than  half  a  dozen  township  high  schools  in  the  State.  Still  more  im- 
portant is  the  new  compulsory  education  law,  841  A.  This  provides  that  those 
having  charge  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  must  send 
them  to  school  at  least  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks  each  year,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  week  or 
portion  of  a  week  of  failure  to  obey  the  law,  and  the  fines  go  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  town  or  district  where  the  offender  lives.  Section  five  pro- 
vides that  ''No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  under  this  act  unless  there 
shall  be  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  elementary  education  of  children,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic  and  United  States  history  in  the  English  language." 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  an  English  speaking  people,  and  no  school 
training  can  satisfy  the  ends  sought  by  the  law  which  does  not  give  the  children 
a  thorough  grounding  in  that  language.  The  law  will  commend  itself  in  this 
respect  to  the  approval  of  all  right  minded  citizens,  as  well  as  in  its  stringent 
provisions  against  the  employment  of  young  children,  and  against  truancy. 
The  third  measure  to  which  we  refer  is  the  amendment  of  the  school  library 
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law,  which  removes  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  successful  working  developed 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  provides  for  payment  for  services  to  clerks  while 
engaged  in  collecting  and  distributing  the  books.  The  most  important  meas- 
ures which  failed  to  pass  were  the  bill  providing  for  expenses  of  County  Super- 
intendents, which  ought  to  have  prevailed  as  originally  presented;  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  school  for  feeble  minded  children;  that  for  the  erection  of  a  gym- 
nasium at  the  State  University,  and  that  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  hall  In 
Madison.  __^^_^__^__^^^___^ 

OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  WORK— EIGHTH  MONTH. 

Elsicbntary. — Pagb — from  page  362  to  the  end  of  the  book.  History — 
Pages  255 -31a    Physiology — Finish  the  book. 

Advanced  I.  —  Quick — finish  the  book  to  the  Appendix.  Fitch — Lectures 
XII  and  XIII.  Politics — to  the  appendix.  History — finish  the  book. — 
Advanced  II. —  Sully — Chapters  XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIII.  Brooke — finish 
the  book.    Swinton  —pages  455  to  544. 


NASHVILLE  AGAIN. 

The  Committee  charged  with  arrangements  for  the  Wisconsin  excursion  to 
the  National  Meeting  at  Nashville  next  July  have  made  some  progress.  It  has 
been  decided  to  request  Wisconsin  representatives  to  rendezvous  in  Chicago  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  July  13. 

The  following  is  the  proposed  itinerary:       / 

1.  Leave  Chicago,  by  the  "  Monon  Route,"  Saturday  evening,  July  13. 

2.  Arrive  at  Louisville  early  on  Sunday  morning,  spending  Sunday  in  that 
dty. 

3.  Leave  Louisville  Monday  morning,  July  15,  for  the  Mammoth  Cave,  arriv- 
ing there  about  noon. 

4.  Do  the  Cave  Monday  afternoon  and  evening. 

5.  Leave  Mammoth  Cave  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  16,  arriving  at  Nashville 
about  noon. 

Present  estimates  for  the  whole  trip,  going  no  farther  than  Nashville,  and  oc- 
cupying about  ten  days,  will  not  exceed  forty  dollars.  This  includes  hotels, 
sleeping-cars,  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  a  first-class  trip. 

But  no  one  should  return  without  going  as  far  as  Lookout  Mt.,  which  will  in- 
crease the  expense  somewhat  according  to  the  time  spent. 

More  accurate  and  detailed  statements  as  to  expense,  side-trips,  &c.,  will  be 

given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.    Any  one  wishing  to  make  specific 

inquiries  on  any  point  may  address  Pres.  Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater,  or 

Principal  £.  R.  Smith,  Manitowoc,  who  constitute  the  Committee. 

ALBERT  SALISBURY. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  LAWS,  1889. 

'^  192  A.  Provides  that  Secretaries  of  town  boards  of  directors  shall  hold  the 
office  one  year  and  until  successors  are  elected. 

201  A.  Divides  the  county  of  Douglass  into  several  school  districts,  and  pre- 
scribes their  boundaries. 

386  A.  Provides  that  school  district  treasurers  shall  hold  the  office  until  suc- 
cessors are  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified. 

417  A.  Changes  time  for  holding  annual  meeting  by  town  boards  of  school 
directors  to  second  Monday  in  July. 

643  A.  Provides  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  annual  appropriation  for  aid 
of  free  high  schools  in  towns  having  no  graded  schools,  may  be  apportioned  to 
other  free  high  schools. 

717  A.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  free  high  schools,  at 
a  salary  of  1 1,800  and  expenses,  payable  from  the  fund  in  aid  of  such  schools. 

778  A.  Provides  that  absence  from  the  state  for  sixty  days  by  incumbents 
shall  create  a  vacancy  in  school  district  offices 

841  A.  Amends  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

39  S.  Provides  for  restoration  of  school  district  records  relating  to  boundaries 
when  the  same  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

72  S.  Forbids  including  in  any  census  of  school  district  officers  the  names  of 
any  persons  cared  for  in  any  charitable,  penal  or  reformatory  institution. 

129  S.  Appropriates  |i,ooo  annually  to  support  a  summer  school  for  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

166  S.  Provides  for  an  Arbor  Day  to  be  observed  annually,  when  designated 
by  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

177  S.  Gives  the  State  Superintendent  additional  authority  to  prescribe  and 
recommend  and  publish  and  distribute  courses  of  study,  and  manuals  and  com- 
ments thereon,  and  to  print  and  distribute  circulars,  bulletins  of  information, 
etc.,  etc. 

178  S.  Authorizes  employment  of  additional  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  appropriates  f  1,600  annually,  therefor. 

186  S.  Amends  the  town  school  library  law  by  authorizing  town  treasurers  to 
withhold  from  public  school  funds  an  amount  equal  to  ten  cents  for  each  scholar 
residing  therein;  authorizing  town  clerks  to  purchase  books  with  the  money  with- 
held; allows  town  clerks  two  dollars  per  day  for  time  spent  in  collecting  and  re- 
distributing books;  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  suspend  the  law  in 
any  town  for  any  year. 

188  S.  Slightly  changes  the  items  of  annual  reports  by  district  clerks  to  be 
made  annually  by  July  15. 

189  S.  Changes  time  for  making  annual  reports  by  town  clerks  to  August  i. 

190  S.  Changes  time  for  making  annual  reports  by  County  Superintendents  to 
August  15. 

305  S.  Authorizes  school  boards  to  purchase  a  United  States  flag,  and  suit- 
able appurtenances  for  its  preservation,  for  each  school  room. 
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334  A.  Makes  the  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents,  and  of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the  board, 
without  a  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

326  S.  Designates  the  colleges  which  shall  be  embraced  in  the  University  or- 
ganization, permits  others  to  be  added,  and  defines  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  colleges  designated. 

Laws  were  also  passed  providing  for  heating  Ladies'  Hall  by  steam,  and  main- 
taining the  hall  as  a  boarding  hall ;  and  for  appropriating  one  per  cent  of  all 
money  received  as  licenses  from  corporations  for  support  of  department  of 
electric  and  railway  engineering  at  the  University. 


TESTING  DIVISIBILITY. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  last  (March)  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  am  so  pleased  with  the  many  excellent  ideas  presented  in  it  that 
I  can  not  help  expressing  you  my  thanks.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Journal  is 
better  every  month,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  every  teacher  of  this  county 
would  carefully  peruse  its  inspiring  pages. 

The  following  process  of  testing  the  divisibility  of  numbers  by  7,  11  and  13, 
it  seems  to  me  is  not  very  generally  known : 

Drop  the  last  three  figures  of  the  number  in  question,  and  from  the  number 
expressed  by  the  remaining  figures  subtract  the  number  expressed  by  the  three 
figures  dropped;  repeat  this  process  until  the  difference  between  the  minuend 
and  the  subtrahend  is  less  than  100 1.  Any  one  of  the  three  numbers  mentioned, 
that  will  divide  this  difference,  will  divide  the  number  in  question,  for  the  pro- 
cess thus  described  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  casting  out  the  looi's  (looi  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  7,  11  and  13)  until  the  difference  between  the  sum  in 
question  and  the  looi's  cast  out  is  less  than  looi  and  can  easily  be  tested  by 
actual  division. 


Example: 

598  X  looi  = 

42889031598 
598598 

433  X  looi  — 

42888433 
433433  . 

455  X  looi  — 

42455 
455455 

difference,  413 
413  is  divisible  by  7,  hence  42889031598  is  divisible  by  7,    It  is  evident  that  in 
testing  the  divisibility  of  the  difference  (413)  its  absolute  value  (413  units)  and 
not  its  local  value  (413  billions)  need  be  tested  only. 

The  same  principle  may  be  employed  in  testing  the  divisibility  of  numbers  by 
other  prime  numbers.  For  that  purpose  take  the  smallest  multiple  of  the  prime 
number  that  has  one  (i)  for  the  right-hand  figure.  In  testing  the  divisibility 
drop  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  number  to  be  tested;  fh>m  the  number  thus 
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obtained  subtract  the  product  of  the  number  represented  by  the  right-hand 
figure  dropped,  and  the  number  represented  by  the  figure  or  figures  remaining 
after  the  right-hand  figure  (i)  of  the  multiple  has  been  dropped;  repeat  this  pro- 
cess as  often  as  necessary,  and  then  finish  as  in  case  of  7,  11  and  13. 

For  example  to  test  4893746002  by  17.    The  least  multiple  of  17,  having  i  as 
the  right-hand  figure  is  51. 

4893746002 
2X5=       10 

48937459 
9X5=      45 

48937 
7X5=    35 


4858 
8X5=   40 

445 
5X5=   25 

difference,  19 
19  is  not  divisible  by  17,  hence  that  number  is  not  divisible  by  17. 

Very'  respectfiilly, 
New  Holstein,  Wis.  H.  SEVERIN. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 


THE  COOKING  SCHOOL  —  GERMAN  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  —  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING  —  PRES.  ANGELL'S  LECTURE. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing the  cooking  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  presented  a  favor- 
able report  and  submitted  a  large  number  of  letters  from  principals  and  parents 
commending  the  proposed  adoption.  The  report  was  adopted  with  but  little 
opposition,  only  five  members  voting  against  it,  and  the  sum  of  I1300  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  of  one  kitchen.  So  far  the  cost  has  been  only  I4.30 
per  pupil  for  the  course.  The  outfit  already  in  use  will  be  purchased  by  the 
board,  and  the  course  of  study  and  practice  will  be  continued  without  material 
change  for  the  short  spring  term.  About  20  pupils  will  be  admitted  firom  each 
school,  making  a  total  of  150  in  the  class.  No  provision  is  made  for  excusing 
these  pupils  from  other  studies  in  the  course,  and  those  only  are  to  be  admitted 
who  show  genera]  mental  and  physical  ability,  and  who  have  been  regular  and 
punctual  in  attendance. 

The  questioQ  of  having  German  taught  in  the  model  department  of  the  State 
normal  school  having  been  broached.  President  Mapel  recently  felt  of  the 
public  pulse  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  asking 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Of  the  eighty  answers  received, 
fifty  oppose  the  teaching  of  German,  many  of  them  expressing  tiieir  opposition 
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in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  Of  the  thirty  who  favor  it,  about  half  are  Germans 
or  of  German  descent,  and  among  the  opponents  there  are  about  half  a  dozen 
Germans. 

By  recent  action  of  the  school  board,  an  appropriation  of  |6oo  was  made  to 
ftunish  supplementary  reading  matter  to  the  primary  grades  through  the  com- 
mittee on  library. 

On  the  occasion  of  Pres.  AngelPs  recent  visit  to  the  city,  a  reception  and 
banquet  were  given  him  by  the  alumni  of  Michigan  University.  About  thirty- 
five  graduates  of  that  institution  resident  in  and  near  Milwaukee  were  present. 
On  the  day  following,  Pres.  Angell  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  normal  school 
buildingon  the  subject  "China and  the  Chinese,''  which  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  by  an  unusually  fine  audience.  The  backward  state  of  industry 
in  China,  the  crystalized  educational  method,  the  paternal  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  despotic  cruelty  and  coolness  of  the  military  establishment  were 
vividly  portrayed.  In  view  of  the  recent  local  agitation  of  the  "Chinese  pro- 
blem," some  of  the  audience  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  the  speaker's  im- 
pressions of  the  moral  status  and  possibilities  of  the  Mongolian  race.      I.  C. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  DEC.  1888.    GEOGRAPHY. 

(  I.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Wisconsin,  indicating  river  systems,  water-sheds, 

islands,  etc.,  and  the  chief  natural  products  of  each  region. 

2.  Answer  one  of  the  following: 
(a.)  Give  position,  area,  etc.,  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
(b.)  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  canal 

routes  ? 

3.  Define  the  conical,  orthographic  and  Mercators'  projections,  and  give  the 
advantages  of  each.  , 

4.  Explain  and  illustrate  by  diagrams  the  change  of  seasons. 

5.  What  are  the  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  what  is 
their  importance  to  Great  Britain  ? 

6.  Answer  one  of  the  following: 
(a.)  What  changes  did  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  make  in  the  map  of  Europe  ? 
(b.)  What  are  the  Mediterranean  States  of  Africa,  and  under  whose  pro- 
tectorate is  each  ? 

7.  Map  the  chief  ocean  currents,  and  discuss  their  effect  on  climate. 

8.  What  portions  of  the  U.  S.  are  desert,  and  why? 

9.  What  is  the  general  relief  of  the  bed  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  ocean  ? 
10.  What  states  and  cities  lie  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad? 


Op  the  482  theological  and  religious  books  published  in  this  country  last 
year,  339  were  the  work  of  American  authors. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

We  had  long  known  that  alcoholic  beverages  were  "liquid  fire/'  but  this  is  a 
decidedly  new  version  of  their  origin:  Teacher:  What  is  a  volcano?  Boy:  A 
mountain  that  throws  out  lager, 

A  boy  in  one  of  our  schools  was  asked  to  define  th»  words  fecU  and  feei^ 
which  he  did  in  the  following  manner:  feat, —  a  trick;  feet, —  the  home  of  the  souL 

Teaeher:  John,  give  me  a  sentence  containing  the  word  contents.  John:  The 
contents  of  a  cow  is  milk. 

' '  What  made  the  tower  of  Pisa  lean  ? '  *  ' '  Because  of  the  famine  in  the  land, ' ' 
said  a  boy  who  got  the  tower  confused  with  Joseph's  brethren. 

''What  does  it  mean  when  the  King  rent  his  clothes ? "  ''I  s'pose  he  hired 
them  out,  ma'am." 

''Do  you  doubt  my  word,  Mary?"  "Oh,  no,  no,  ma'am;  I  never  thought 
you  were  /table." 

' '  What  kind  of  soldiers'  graves  are  those  at  Gettysburg  ? "  "  Dead  soldiers' 
graves." 

Here  is  a  boy's  composition  on  the  cow:  The  cow  is  a  quadruped.  She  has 
four  feet  which  are  split  in  the  middle  and  has  horns  and  a  tail  which  she  chases 
flies  off  with.  My  uncle  says  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  cow  for  she  is  nice  and  chews 
a  cud  and  gives  fresh  milk.  But  when  she  is  mad  she  is  a  bull  and  then  she 
don't  give  no  milk.  Bulls  and  billygoats  buck  people.  They  have  big  horns. 
People  have  cows  in  the  country,  specially  in  Jersey  where  the  Jersies  are. 

A  little  boy  at  a  village  school  had  written  the  word  "  psalm  "  in  his  copy- 
book, and  accidentally  blotted  out  initial  p  with  his  sleeve.  His  little  sister  sit- 
ting at  his  side  burst  into  tears  over  the  disaster,  but  the  spelling  reformer  de- 
fiantly exclaimed:  "What  if  I  did  leave  him  out?  He  didn't  spell  nothing,  and 
what  is  the  good  of  him  ? " 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Primary  Reading.-^  After  the  first  class  has  advanced  far  enough  to  take 
up  supplementary  reading,  I  make  out  a  list  of  words  that  are  not  familiar  and 
put  them  on  the  board,  and  the  class  spell  orally.  My  class  like  this  work  very 
much,  and  after  recess,  every  morning,  I  have  them  spell  in  concert  fifty  words. 
I  usually  write  these  in  colored  chalk,  and  after  one  list  has  been  thoroughly 
learned,  I  change  for  another. 

Simple  little  stories  printed  on  strips  of  paper  may  be  g^ven  the  children  for 
busy  work.    These  stories  must  contain  the  words  in  common  use  in  the  readers. 

Old  primers  and  first  readers  may  be  cut  up,  and  the  pages  pasted  on  card- 
board. These  may  be  passed  around  and  exchanged.  The  children  like  some- 
thing new.    They  like  stories  but  do  not  like  the  same  one  too  often. 
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For  sight-reading,  sentences  may  be  printed  on  cards,  and  the  children  stand 
by  their  seats.  The  cards  may  be  distributed,  and  each  read  his  own.  As  the 
scholar  reads  he  may  take  his  seat.  Of  course  each  will  be  eager  to  be  first. — 
Am^  Teacher, 

In  Drawing. —  I  had  triangles,  squares,  circles,  stars  and  diamonds  cut  out 
.  of  pasteboard  for  the  wee  ones  to  draw  with.  After  a  time  I  desired  the  older 
ones  to  take  two  or  more  of  these  patterns  and  originate  designs  with  them. 
This,  after  a  few  trials,  they  did  very  well.  As  soon  as  they  gained  an  ability 
to  make  designs  smooth  and  regular,  I  introduced  colored  chalk  for  them  to 
color  and  shade  with.  As  a  result  some  of  their  designs  were  very  pretty, 
evidencing  an  ingenuity  for  which  I  had  never  given  them  credit.  After  this, 
when  their  lessons  were  done,  I  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  busily  employed. 
—  Popular  Educator, 

Constructing  Putty  Maps. — I  am  having  my  advance  class  in  geography 
consruct  a  putty  map  of  the  United  States  on  an  ample  scale,  about  two  and 
one  half  by  three  feet.  Of  course  we  aim  to  get  a  correct  outline,  but  the  chief 
object  is  to  show  the  physical  conformation  of  the  surface.  We  will  have  the 
chief  features  only,  of  each  class,  i.  e.,  the  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  canons,  and 
waterfalls.  While  the  builders  will  get  some  very  good  discipline  in  carrying 
out  its  construction,  I  expect  those  who  come  after  to  reap  the  greater  harvest. 
—School  Ed, 

In  Language  Work.— With  second  and  third  year  pupils  nearly  all  the  les- 
sons are  language  lessons.  They  are  employed  in  writing  sentences,  original 
stories,  picture  stories;  in  reproducing  stories,  writing  histories,  letters,  autobio- 
graghies,  and  descriptions.  After  talks  on  history,  geography,  and  physiology, 
they  can  be  kept  busy  in  reproducing  these  talks,  describing  the  experiments 
made,  and  copying  the  drawings  and  illustrations.  They  can  be  employed  part 
of  each  day  in  committing  to  memory  some  gem  of  poetry  or  prose,  and  occa- 
sionally writing  an  explanation  of  its  meaning.  Sometimes  a  maxim  is  learned 
which  the  teacher  and  pupils  talk  about,  and  the  latter  then  write  their  impres- 
sions received  from  the  talk.  After  a  number  have  been  learned  the  teacher 
may  occasionally  ask  them  to  write  all  the  maxims  or  other  extracts  they  have 
learned,  and  see  who  can  remember  the  most. —  School  Ed. 

In  History. — Make  a  liberal  use  of  pictures,  for  they  give  vivid  ideas.  Let 
the  pupils  see  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  rufis  and  with  her  crooked  nose;  Pizarro 
drawing  the  line  on  the  shores  of  Peru;  the  ruins  of  Ticonderoga;  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware;  Clay  in  Congress;  the  first  train  of  cars;  the  duel  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  Monitor;  the  Great  Eastern  laying  the  Atlantic  Cable; 
and  scores  of  others.  What  a  series  of  wonderful  lessons  these  will  teach!  The 
description  of  each  may  be  written  by  the  pupils,  on  paper  or  slates,  as  it  is  told 
by  the  teacher,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  reproduction  lesson,  in  case  the  children 
are  sufficiently  advanced.  In  describing  the  specific  parts  of  a  picture,  young 
children  will  need  special  assistance  and  direction.    Care  should  be  exercised 
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that  the  descriptions  do  not  consist  of  short,  broken  statements,  but  be  in  the 
form  of  a  complete  story. —  Ed,  News. 

In  Learning  New  Words. —  After  learning  a  new  word  in  class,  slips  of 
paper,  each  with  a  script  lesson  of  simple  words  on  it,  may  be  given  to  the  pupils.' 
\  They  are  told  to  take  them  to  their  seats,  and  look  for  the  new  word,  and  put  a 

'  mark  on  their  slates  every  time  the  given  word  is  found.    After  this,  they  look 

for  other  words  previously,  learned,  which  the  teacher  will  designate.  A  num- 
ber of  slips  of  paper,  each  having  one  word  on  them  may  be  given  to  each  child. 
He  will  assort  the  papers,  putting  together  on  a  pile  all  slips  having  the  same 
words.  The  same  may  be  done  with  papers  of  numbers,  and  with  colored  glass, 
ribbons  and  paper. — Ear. 

HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

For  Reading  Work. —  In  your  reading  classes,  teach  pupils  to  divide  words 
into  syllables,  so  that  they  may  acquire  the  power  of  grasping  new  words  more 
readily.  Do  not  do  this  too  soon,  and  do  not  make  a  hobby  of  it,  but  third 
reader  pupils  should  know  how  to  see  the  parts  of  a  word  at  a  glance,  to  recog- 
nize syllables  as  parts  of  words,  and  thus  be  able  to  help  themselves.  Do  not 
get  the  impression  that  this  means  to  teach  words  by  spelling.  It  does  not 
Syllabication,  if  rightly  used,  is  a  great  aid  to  the  child  and  should  be  taught- 
him  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it. 

To  Prevent  Copying  in  Arithmetic. —  Children  copy  from  each  other  be- 
cause (i)  the  work  is  too  difficult  for  them;  (3)  they  are  slower  than  the  majority 
of  the  class,  but  do  not  like  to  stay  behind;  (3)  they  have  not  enough  self-con- 
fidence; or,  (4)  they  are  too  lazy  to  work  for  themselves.     For  the  first  class, 

j  either  the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  remain  after  school  and  help  them,  or  the 

class  must  enter  a  lower  grade.    Give  the  second  class  more  time  than  the 

I  quicker  ones,  and  the  first  chance  of  showing  their  work  and  in  answering,  al- 

lowing the  quicker  pupils  meanwhile  to  work  out  problems  placed  on  the  board, 
or  providing  them  with  other  suitable  work;  or  name  a  certain  time  in  which  the 

•  work  must  be  done,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  backward  ones,  then  very 

'  gradually  shortening  the  time  until  they  no  longer  hinder  the  progress  of  the 

class  as  a  whole.  The  third  class  need  principally  generous  and  constant  en- 
couragement, mixed  with  judicious  praise,  and  such  trust  in  the  teacher's  will- 
ingness to  help  that  they  would  rather  ask  him  or  her  than  any  one  else.  With 
the  lazy  class  I  have  not  much  sympathy;  I  should  tpui^  them  work.  If  pa- 
tience, kindness  and  all  kindred  measures  did  not  do  so,  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  opposite  in  no  little  degree;  but  work  they  must,  both  for  their  own 
sakes,  their  own  generation  and  future  ones,  if — and  this  is  a  very  serious  ''if" 
— the  case  is  r^a/ laziness,  and  not  a  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or  passing 
ill-health.— .filr. 

Four  Maxims. —  Attempt  no  more  than  you  believe  you  can  carry  through. 
Have  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  plan  and  work  for  that  end. 
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Remember  the  power  to  think,  the  habit  of  thinking,  and  the  mode  of  think- 
ing, are  of  greater  value  than  the  accumulation  of  facts. 

Every  honest  effort  for  good  by  the  teacher  will  exert  a  reflex  influence  upon 
himself,  and  while  trying  to  help  others  he  himself  will  receive  most  benefit 

Maintaining  Interest. — One  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  a  success- 
ful teacher  is  the  ability  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  class-work  at  all  times. 
The  teacher  who  fails  to  do  this  never  succeeds  in  producing  brilliant  results, 
though  the  instruction  be  ever  so  practical  or  his  labors  ever  so  arduous.  Dull- 
ness, dryness,  and  monotony  always  breed  discontent  and  restlessness,  which 
prevent  intelligent  effort.  The  teacher  who  can  interest,  can  instruct;  and 
though  the  instruction  teem  with  soundness  and  reason,  it  will  fail  of  its  mission 
unless  accompanied  with  the  spice  of  interest. 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes. — Far  too  much  of  all  instruction 
stops  at  the  ear  and  never  reaches  the  understanding.  Too  much  of  history 
and  biography  is  confined  to  dates.  To  any  youth  a  short  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  a  distinguished  person,  is  of  more  value  than  the  dhtes  of  every  event 
in  his  life.  Character  sketches  of  the  wise  and  good  are  instructive  and  stim- 
ulating. It  would  be  a  valuable  exercise  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  find,  learn, 
and  repeat  anecdotes  of  good  men  and  women.  They  should  be  such  as  illus- 
trate the  character  and  habits  of  the  individuals,  and  exhibit  conduct  worthy  of 
imitation  and  emulation.  In  the  struggles  and  trials  of  others  the  pupil  will  see 
the  path  of  his  own  self  development.  '*  Example  sheds  a  genial  ray  of  light 
which  men  are  apt  to  borrow,''  and  also  to  follow.  The  example  of  the  virtu- 
ous and  self-denying  is  best  shown  in  characteristic  anecdote.  It  would  be  well 
if  a  teacher  would  make  a  note  of  valuable  personal  stories  and  keep  them  se- 
curely. A  book  of  such  sketches  gathered  from  time  to  time  would  be  a  great 
treasure.  These  stories  often  repeated  in  the  family,  will  help  to  create  a  brac- 
ing intellectual  atmosphere  in  the  home. —  Ex, 

Questions. — To  awaken  thought  nothing  is  better  than  a  good  question.  The 
great  teachers  have  been  noted  for  their  method  of  questioning.  The  teacher 
desiring  to  stimulate  thought  among  his  pupils  and  patrons,  may  give^  question 
to  his  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school,  saying,  "  I  do  not  want  an  answer  now; 
you  may  think  about  it  to-night,  and  I  will  call  for  an  answer  to-morrow."  The 
object  being  to  excite  thought,  the  question  should  be  one  that  will  interest  the 
people,  yet  not  be  so  easy  as  to  require  no  reflection.  A  teacher  once  asked 
why  the  leaves  fall,  calling  attention  to  some  trees  to  which  the  dry  leaves  were 
still  clinging.  This  led  to  much  examination  of  the  trees,  and*much  talk  about 
them  at  home.  I  remember  while  attending  school  in  the^village  of^Bluevale, 
this  problem  being  given:  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  |ioo,  bought  it  back  for  ^90, 
and  sold  it  again  for  $95  —  how  much  did  he  gain  by  the  transaction  ?  This 
problem  caused  a  general  discussion;  it  was  discussed  on  the  streets,  in  the 
stores,  in  the  hotels  and  in  the  homes.  Nearly  every  man  solved*it  and  proved 
his  answer  right,  though  there  were  several  answers  found. — Canada  Ed,  Monthly, 
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ROBERT  BROWNING'S  POETRY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.    By  Wm .  John 
Alexander.    Ginn  &  Co.  212  pp. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  prepared  by  far  the  most  helpful  and  suggestive  book  on 
the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning  which  has  fallen  under  our  eye.  He  has  a  clear 
all-round  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  Mr.  Browning's  artistic  work,  a 
dim  appreciation  of  which  has  caused  the  prevalent  zeal  in  studying  his  poetry. 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  preacher,  seeking  to  reclaim  some  of  his  contemporaries 
from  the  positive  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  time.  He  is  always  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  soul,  "What  sort  of  a  soul  is  the  life  developing?  "  for  to 
him  the  soul  is  rendered  more  perfect  by  its  struggles  with  hampering  con- 
ditions, and  attains  final  perfection  only  by  passing  through  successive  spheres 
of  life  and  struggle.  This  thought  is  carefully  unfolded  in  the  chapter  on 
Browning's  Philosophy,  by  a  skillful  use  of  two  or  three  of  the  poems.  In  a 
similar  way  his  peculiar  view  of  Christianity  and  its  significance  to  man  is  work- 
ed out  in  the  following  chapter.  Browning's  method  is  forced  on  him  by  his  theme, 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  time,  and  his  own  ideas  of  art.  Dealing  with 
character,  the  inward  life,  chiefly,  Browning  is  precluded  from  the  use  of  the 
drama  by  the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  by  the  subtlety  and  minuteness  of  his 
character  studies.  Hence  he  is  forced  to  the  monologue — the  form,  so  perplex- 
ing to  many  readers,  in  which  his  most  important  works  are  cast.  The  poet's 
conception  of  art,  and  especially  of  poetry,  cannot  be  expressed  briefly  enough 
to  be  stated  here,  but  is  admirably  analyzed,  and  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on 
Theory  of  Art.  But,  after  all,  the  most  fruitful  criticism  in  the  book  is  that  in 
the  last  three  chapters,  which  treat  of  Browning's  Development,  showing  in  de- 
tail how  both  his  thought  and  workmanship  have  grown  in  clearness  and  force 
as  his  life  has  progressed.  Under  such  broad  and  philosophical  treatment  the 
peculiar  position  and  meaning  of  the  poet's  work  becomes  evident;  there  is  a 
coherence  to  his  scattered  productions;  he  stands  for  something* definite,  and 
this  something  definite  becomes  a  light  reflected  on  all  that  he  has  done,  clear- 
ing up  much  of  its  obscurity,  and  preparing  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  art  and 
sympathize  with  the  artist.  The  volume  contains  several  of  his  poems,  but  is 
not  essentially  a  study  of  these  separately;  it  contains  much  of  the  poet's  life, 
but  is  not  a  biography.  It  is  essentially  an  Introduction  to  Browning's  Poetry, 
and  such  an  introduction  as  puts  the  reader  in  position  to  understand  its  fiill 
meaning  and  relations. 

— College  Botany,  including  Organography,  Vegetable  Histology,  Veget- 
able Physiology,  and  Vegetable  Taxonomy,  by  Edson  S.  Bastin,  (G.  P.  Engel- 
hard &  Co.,  Chicago;  451  pp.)  has  resulted  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  edition 
of  the  author's  *'  Elements  of  Botany."  That  book  proved  timely  and  useful. 
In  recasting  it  the  author  has  made  two,  a  shorter  and  more  elementary  work, 
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and  this  much  larger  one.  The  most  admirable  features  of  the  former  work  are 
retained  in  this.  It  is  free  from  needless  technicalities,  remarkably  clear  and 
interesting  to  read,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  teachability.  Nearly  the  whole 
work  has  been  recast,  and  all  parts  show  important  additions,  but  especially 
part  four,  relating  to  classification.  In  other  respects  the  work  has  been  im- 
proved by  increasing  the  number  and  extent  of  the  practical  exercises,  and  by 
adding  matter  more  perfectly  adapting  it  for  use  as  a  laboratory  manual.  This 
is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  appendix  to  part  two,  which  relates  to  the  mi- 
croscope and  the  mode  of  using  it  in  vegetable  histology.  In  short  everything 
has  been  done  to  make  the  book  worthy  of  its  title  and  of  even  greater  favor 
than  was  shown  to  its  predecessor. 

— Political  History  Since  1815;  a  Syllabus  of  Lectures  prepared  for  use 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  by  Charles  H.  Levermore,  and 
Davis  R.  Dewey,  (W.  J.  Schoiield,  105  Summer  St.,  Boston;  116  pp.)  fills  an 
acknowledged  void  in  that  it  summarizes  the  history  of  most  recent  times, 
which  is  always  the  most  inaccessible  to  students.  The  twenty-four  lectures — 
the  United  States  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  course — are  naturally  occupied 
chiefly  with  European  nations,  whose  history,  by  reason  of  their  trade  and 
colonization,  has  become  that  of  the  world.  Seven  lectures  are  devoted  to 
England  and  her  empire;  two  each  to  Austro-Hungary,  Germany  and  France, 
and  three  to  the  Turkish  States,  whose  upheavals  have  so  often  occupied  the 
attention  of  Europe;  one  each  to  Spanish  America,  Africa  and  China-Japan; 
and  the  rest  to  the  other  peoples  of  Europe.  What  is  most  needed  besides  is  a 
glance  at  general  European  progress,  a  lecture  or  two  devoted  to  bringing  to- 
gether the  events  seen  separately  in  these  several  lectures.  The  great  value  of 
the  book  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  of  its  contents. 

—Outlines  op  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I,  by  Jane  H.  Newell,  (Ginn  &Co., 
140  pp.;  55  cts.)  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  science  can  be  taught  to  children, 
and  the  progress  in  providing  suitable  books  for  the  work.  The  author  thinks 
her  lessons  adapted  to  children  twelve  years  of  age,  and  they  certainly  would 
find  no  difficulty  learning  them.  She  deals  with  plants  and  their  uses, 
seedlings,  roots,  buds  and  branches,  stems  and  leaves.  "The  beginning  of  the 
study  of  any  natural  science  by  the  young,''  she  says, ' '  should  be  the  observation 
of  the  most  obvious  things  about  them,  the  things  which  they  can  see  and 
handle  and  experiment  upon  naturally,  without  artificial  aids.''  The  little  book 
is  designed  to  guide  them  in  investigations  rather  than  to  tell  them  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  others,  and  seems  to  be  admirably  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

—Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  3,  by  J.  McNair  Wright,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
^7  PP-;  55^0  continues  the  admirable  nature  teachings  so  enticingly  begun  in 
the  preceding  numbers.  It  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants,  insects,  birds  and 
fishes.  At  the  close  of  the  book  is  a  collection  of  questions  relating  to  the 
matter  of  the  preceding  lessons,  designed  to  be  used  by  way  of  review.  This 
suggests  at  once  that  in  the  use  of  the  books  the  pupils  are  to  read  to  get  some- 
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thing,  and  something  to  remember,  a  point  commonly  overlooked  in  reading 
books;  they  thereby  form  the  habit  of  reading  without  getting  anything  to  re 
member — a  most  mischievous  habit. 

—  Five  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  by  Frances  W.  I^wis,  (Eastern  Edu- 
cational Co.,  Boston;  107  pp.;  75c.)  differs  in  its  objects  from  most  books  of  se- 
lections. Its  first  aim  is  for  grammatical  drill.  Its  extracts  are  chosen  to  pre- 
sent the  student  new  difficulties  in  forms  of  speech  or  thought,  which  may  call 
for  real  effort  to  solve  them  by  grammatical  analysis;  and  his  interest  in  the 
work  must  depend  upon  having  to  solve  these  difficulties  instead  of  dawdling 
over  what  is  easy  and  familiar.  Then,  too,  the  extracts  are  worth  remember- 
ing, being  made  also  for  the  value  of  the  thought  and  expressions  they  contain. 

— Story  Cards  for  Primary  Classes,  by  Laura  F.  Armitage,  (Eastern 
Educational  Bureau,  50  Broomfield  St.,  Boston;  25c.)  present  on  pieces  of  col- 
ored bristol  board — yellow,  blue  and  pink — a  picture  and  a  story  about  it 
together  with  a  spelling  lesson  for  beginners.  It  is  evident  that  receiving  a  new 
card  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  little  learners  in  trying  to  read. 

—  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  I.,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  (Boston  &  N.  Y. 
Educational  Publishing  Co. ,  126  pp.,  36  cts.)  is  adapted  for  reading  to  quite 
young  children.  The  stories  are  short,  simple,  picturesque  and  relate  to  the 
period  preceding  the  Revolution.  They  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  make  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  history  of  our  country.  Such  a  book 
would  be  thoroughly  appreciated  in  a  primary  school,  where  the  reading  of  it, 
or  some  other  like  it,  ought  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in  language. 

— Cooking  and  Sewing  Songs  and  Recitations,  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Romer, 
(J.  W.  Schemerhom,  N.  Y.,  65  pp.,)  contains  only  the  words  of  the  songs,  bu: 
these  are  admirably  devised  to  quicken  the  interest  of  the  little  folks  in .  their 
work  by  causing  a  genial  flow  of  sentiment  to  accompany  it. 

—  Stickney's  Readers — First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
are  very  teachable  books.  We  find  in  them  almost  all  the  approved  devices  for 
aiding  the  learner  in  mastering  reading  and  spelling.  The  matter  is  interesting, 
natural  and  varied,  and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  excellent.  There  are 
here  language  lessons,  forms  of  slate  work,  story  telling  exercises,  songs,  pieces 
to  memorize  —  all  sorts  of  suggestions  of  how  to  work  to  secure  variety  and  in- 
terest. There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  and  it  is  amusing,  in- 
structive and  valuable  for  the  development  of  mind  and  heart.  The  series 
merits  favor  at  the  hands  of  teachers,  and  is  sure  to  secure  it  at  those  of  the 
pupils. 

—  An  Inductive  Latin  Method,  by  Wm.  R.  Harper  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess, 
(Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  323  pp.)  presents  a  really  new  method  of  beginning 
the  study  of  Latin,  and  a  method  truly  inductive.  The  student  begins  with  the 
language,  not  with  the  grammar,  and  with  the  language  of  Csesar.  A  sentence 
from  the  commentaries  is  placed  before  him  with  the  pronunciation  and  trans- 
lation carefully  indicated.  He  is  to  master  this  so  as  to  use  its  words 
and  forms.     By  studying  it  he  comes  at  the  laws  of  the  language,   to  aid 
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in  which  notes  and  observations  are  given  by  the  editors.  Translations 
from  English  to  Latin  and  from  Latin  to  English  are  required  of  him,  in 
which  only  the  material  which  he  has  thus  learned  is  used.  Finally,  un- 
der the  head  of  "Topics  for  Study"  the  leading  points  of  the  whole  lesson 
are  recalled  in  an  exercise  requiring  the  pupil  to  put  what  he  has  learned  in 
definite  statements  of  his  own.  Thus  he  deals  with  principles  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  with  principles  which  he  discovers  at  play  in  the  original  language. 
They  are  therefore  vital  and  significant  to  him.  Moreover,  by  starting  in  this 
way  his  mind  is  kept  on  the  alert  for  the  suggestions  and  relations  of  all  that  he 
reads,  and  he  will  soon  acquire  the  habit  and  power  of  dealing  with  sentences 
independently;  his  attention  will  be  arrested  and  piqued  by  new  constructions; 
words  not  met  before  will  make  an  impression  upon  him  as  worthy  of  being  re- 
tained; he  will  therefore  work  originally,  inquisitively  and  eagerly  with  new 
matter.  The  method  seems  to  us  full  of  promise.  Wisely  managed  it  ought 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  first  work  in  Latin;  and  to  make  more  earnest,  ob- 
serving and  critical  students.  The  plan  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out  in 
detail  by  the  authors,  whose  book  is  progressive,  thorough  and  teachable. 

— Worman's  Segundo  Libro  Espanol,  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  92  pp.)  follows 
the  plan  of  the  series  by  the  same  author  in  German  and  French.  The  matter 
is  simple,  made  up  of  easy  descriptions  and  narratives;  the  notes  and  gram- 
matical helps  are  also  in  Spanish;  and  the  illustrations  serve  to  aid  the  reader 
ID  mastering  the  text.  One  who  uses  such  a  book  .patiently  and  intelligently 
will  make  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  colloquial  Spanish. 

—  Analytic  Geometry,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  229pp.;  |i.6o.) 
is  designed  for  beginnas,  and  has  such  helps  as  long  experience  in  the  class 
room  has  shown  to  be  most  necessary.  Especially  In  the  beginning  is  the  pains 
taken  to  give  the  pupil  mastery  of  the  elements  of  this  new  method  of  research 
altogether. admirable.  Indeed,  in  its  consistency,  its  choice  of  matter,  and  its 
arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  practical  problems  it  offers,  this  book 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  now  accessible  in  this  field. 

—The  Choral  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  96  pp.;  70c.)  is  a  translation,  by  Profs. 
Zachtmann  and  Kirtland,  of  the  German  Choral  Book,  of  ninety  choice  choral 
pieces  which  have  proved  their  quality  by  centuries  of  use  in  the  families, 
schools  and  churches  of  Germany.  The  tunes  are  unchanged,  and  the  hymns 
translated  as  faithfully  as  possible.  The  authors'  hope  is  that  the  book  will  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  the  grand  old  chorals  to  favor,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
placement of  the  light  and  lively  pieces  which  have  usurped  their  place. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—WatiMnatmCs  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Virgrlna,  in  1784,  on  the  Poto- 
mac navieration  scheme  and  the  greneral  question  of  the  openingr  of  the  West,  has  Just 
been  added  by  the  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  to  their  new  greneral  ser- 
ies of  Old  South  Leaflets.  They  have  also  added  Washington's  circular  letter  to  the  ffov- 
ernorsof  the  States,  on  dlsbandlnsr  the  army,  in  1783— a  letter  which  Washingrton  himself 
felt  to  be  so  important  that  he  termed  it  his  "  legacy  "  to  the  American  people,  and  which 
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disoussee  the  polltioal  problems  of  the  time  so  seriously  and  thorouflrhly  that  It  should  be 
read  everywhere  to-day  alonsr  with  the  Farewell  Address;  The  FaareweU  Address  (No.  4), 
and  the  First  Jnaufptral  (April  30,  17K9),  (No.  10),  have  already  appeared  in  this  series  of 
Old  South  Leaflets,  which  now  numbers  sixteen  issues,  each  costing'  only  five  cents.  The 
presentation  of  these  important  papers  in  this  cheap  form  is  a  notable  means  of  popular 
education  in  history.— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  are  the  publishers. 

— Amonsr  the  announcements  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  we  note  with  interest  an  Industrial 
and  Educational  System  of  Drawing,  ITy  L.  S.  Thompson.  They  begin  with  a  manual 
training  series,  and  contain  free  hand,  object,  historical  ornament,  decorative,  geometrL 
oal  and  perspective  series.— In  their  "Science  Guides"  they  will  soon  issue  TUirtv-Hx 
Observation  Lessons  on  Common  MineraU,  by  H.  L.  Clapp.  They  also  announce  The  Laws 
of  HeaMh  in  Relation  to  School  Life,  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  a  valuable  oompend  of  Sanitary 
Science. 

—The  two  next  issues  of  the  **  Riverside  Literature  Series*'  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
are  to  present  selections  from  Whittier  and  Bmerson. 

—Circular  of  Information  No.  6  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  devoted  to  the  Proceed" 
ings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  1888,  which  is  prefaced  with  a  complete  list  of 
the  publications  of  the  Bureau. 

—The  R.  S.  KingpublishingCo.,  of  (]!hioago,  have  broughtout  an  ingenious  and  origina  i 
work  in  King's  Historical  Portfolio  of  the  United  States,  It  is  80x40  inches,  lithographed  in 
oolors,  and  is  meeting  with  much  favor  as  a  teacher's  help.  They  have  also  in  press  The 
Story  of  America,  by  Blia  W.  Peattie,  a  popular  magazine  writer. 

—We  are  pleased  to  see  Ctermamia,  a  new  fortnightly  Journal  for  the  study  of  the  Ger- 
man  language  and  literature,  Manchester,  N.  H.  A.  W.  Spanhoofd,  publisher,  tS.OO  per 
year.    It  contains  prose  and  poetical  selections,  exercises,  etc. 

—The  Atlantic  seems  to  have  struck  another  fresh,  bright  and  vigorous  story  in  The 
Begum's  Daugbter,  by  Edwin  LassetterBynner,  a  tale  of  old  Dutch  New  York,  which 
opens  the  May  number.  Mr.  Clark's  study  of  Temperance  Legislation,  its  Uses  and  Lim- 
its, is  timely  if  not  encouraging;  and  Frank  Gaylord  Clark's  The  Lawyer  in  National  Poli- 
tics justifies  their  leading  positions.  Josiah  Royce's  first  paper  on  Reflections  after  a 
Wandering  Life  in  Australasia  is  very  suggestive;  while  for  a  short  story  Miss  Phelps* 
Bell  of  St.  Basil's  is  deliflrhtful.   The  number  is  excellent. 

—8cribner*s  will  commence  its  series  of  papers  on  The  Practical  Applications  of  Elec- 
tricity in  the  June  number.  The  May  issue  is  a  sort  of  out-of-door  number,  beglnninir 
with  The  Land  of  the  Winanishe,  a  fishing  sketch,  giving  us  the  Freight  Car  Service  in 
the  Railroad  series,  and  ending  with  Photography,  the  wonderful  developments  of  which 
are  well  shown  in  the  illustrations.  Eugene  Schuyler's  Sketch  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi 
Twenty  Year's  Ago,  and  Miss  Thanet's  story  SirGuy  the  Neuter  are  especially  interesting. 
—The  editor  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  defends  Intellectual  Integrity,  the  search- 
ing for  truth,  believing  what  commands  belief,  doubting  what  is  doubtful,  and  having  an 
opinion  where  preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  one  side  as  a  wiser  and  sounder  position 
than  agnosticism.  The  Monthly  lives  by  presenting  current  thought  on  scientific  ques- 
tions, and  it  presents  both  sides,  as  the  present  number,  for  example,  contains  Rev.  Dr. 
Wace's  reply  to  Prof.  Huxley's  Agnosticism.  The  Growth  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry, 
The  Strange  Markings  on  Mars,  Beginnings  of  Science  at  Mugby  School,  The  Convict 
Island  of  Brazil,  The  Desert  of  Gobi  and  the  Himalayas  are  other  papers  of  especial  value. 
—  Wide  Awake  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  fullof  dainty  and  Instructive  matter  for  youngr 
readers.   The  April  number  is  remarkably  entertaining.    D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

— Education  tor  April  gives  much  space  to  Moral  Training,  and  the  papers  are  sugges- 
tive. John  Adams  as  a  Schoolmaster,  and  Preparation  for  Citizenship,  with  its  usual 
miscellany,  make  up  a  good  number. 

—The  VHrst  Biennial  Report  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  of  Dakota,  so  fastis  the 
march  of  events,  will  also  be  the  last,  for  we  shall  have  two  states  In  place  of  the  territory 
before  time  for  another  report.  It  shows  that  the  present  value  of  the  Dakota  school 
lands  Is  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  educational  growth  appears  to  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  enormous  material  development  of  this  region. 

—How  to  be  Successful  as  a  Commercial  Traveler,  by  an  old  Drummer,  (Fowler  and  Wells, 
New  York,)  not  only  offers  sound  advice  in  an  agreeable  form,  but  also  provides  several 
route  lists  and  hotel  lists,  all  in  a  neat  pocket  pamphlet  of  less  than  one  hundred  pages. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


— We  hope  next  month  to  be  able  to  who  are  to  teach  would  have  to  ac- 
publish  the  progjam  of  the  Wisconsin  quaint  themselves  more  thoroughly 
Summer  School  for  Teachers.  The  with  modem  theory  and  methods  in 
uncertainty  as  to  legislation  has  caused  these  branches.  But  that  a  large  num- 
some  delay,  but  now  that  uncertainty  ber  could  readily  make  the  adjustment 
is  removed  the  arrangements  for  the  — (some  already  fulfill  the  conditions) 
summer  will  be  pushed  forward,  and  —  does  not  admit  of  question,  and  the 
will  show  several  points  of  expansion  advantage  to  the  educational  develop- 
and   strength   beyond   the   preceding  ment  of  the  State  would  be  very  great. 

^^^^    *  —  Wayland  Academy, at  Beaver  Dam, 

—  W.  L.  Morrison  has  resigned  tlie  y^^  nearly  completed  a  new  Giris»  Hall 
principalship  of  schools  at  Florence  to  costing  not  far  from  thirteen  thousand 
assume  charge  of  the  high  school  at  dollars,  which  will  be  occupied  within 
Mauston,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Hilliard  sue-  ^  few  weeks.  The  enrollment  during 
ceeds  him  at  Florence.  ^^  wmter  term  reached  120. 

— Anew  high  school  building  will 

be  erected  this  summer  at  Colby,  where      —  The  regular  spring  institutes  closed 

J.  F.  Sims  is  principal.  April    19.    The  list  was  longer  than 

„,        „  .  ,    ^    ^.      ...      usual  this  year,  reaching  twenty-four, 

-We  caU  especial  attention  to  the  ^ ^  ^ ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  f^j„^^  ^f 

geography  question  from  the  last  State  g^^  half-week  institutes.     These  are 

examination  published  in  this  number  ^ ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^„  profitable  and  inspir- 

of  the  Journal.     Those  relatmg  to  j^     ^„^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^1^  ^^  ^e  too 

map  projections  will  at  once  arrest  at-  u  •  r  r  *i.    —    *««*...  *:^ 

^      .      ^    .        _.,     J.,.     ,  bnef  for  secunng  the  most  systematic 
tention.    It  is  certainly  desirable  that        ,  ,  ^  ,^     i-u    u  •  c  :    *- 

.         .      ,,       .      fj.t..       .._.  and  complete  results.    The  bnef  msti- 

teachers  should  understand  this  subject  .  ^    .      ^u       u  i    —  i     vi    *^ 

,  ....        J         i  tute  IS  on  the  whole  more  valuable  to 

more  thoroughly  than  they  do,  and  to  ^     ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^        ^^  ^^ 

those  seeking  information  we  will  com-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^.^      ^„^  ^^^^ 

mend  the  last  chapter  of  a  little  book  ^xperiencethan  to  others  less  fortunate, 

otherwise  worthy  of  study.  Prof.  Hux-  ^^^  j^^^^^   enrollment,   212.   was  in 

ley  s  Physiography.  y^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Viroqua.    The  most 

—  The  State  University  has  under  marked  feature  was  the  introduction  of 
consideration  the  advisability  of  so  the  new  manual,  which  was  well  re- 
changing  its  requirements  for  admission  ceived  by  teachers  and  conductors.  In 
as  to  demand  laboratory  practice  in  two  or  three  of  the  institutes  we  were 
physics  and  botany  of  all  applicants,  pleased  to  see  some  attention  given  to 
Several  eastern  institutions  have  al-  the  new  departure  in  the  manual,  the 
ready  made  this  change,  which  is  in  introduction  of  suggestions  regarding 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  needs  of  nature  lessons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  times,  and  eminently  desirable.  If  this  new  departure  will  meet  with  fa- 
the  plan  is  adopted  sufficient  notice  will  vor,  and  that  institutes  and  teachers 
be  given  to  allow  high  schools  now  on  will  from  year  to  year  give  more  atten- 
the  accredited  list  to  adjust  themselves  tion  to  it  until  it  secures  a  firm  place  in 
to  the  new  requirements.  Many  would  the  schools.  But  the  same  thing  will 
need  an  increase  of  apparatus,  and  those  be  true  of  this  as  of  other  moves — it 
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will  amount  to  very  little  unless  follow-  State  and  it  is  probable  that  little  was 
ed  up  persistently  for  ten  or  twelve  done  about  it  this  year  on  account  of 
years,  until  it  becomes  fixed  in  the  tra-  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  time 
ditions  and  habits  of  the  schools.  We  for  preparation.  But  since  Arbor  Day 
have,  for  example,  had  several  spurts  is  made  by  law  an  annual  festival  it 
of  interest  in  drawing,  but  they  have  seems  desirable  that  the  subject  should 
proved  mere  spurts,  and  drawing  can-  receive  attention  and  study,  so  that  the 
not  now  be  said  to  have  a  place  in  our  useful  purposes  indicated  by  the  mes- 
country  schools.  No  place  will  be  se-  sage  may  be  realized  throagh  it.  Se- 
cured for  it,  or  for  nature  lessons,  un-  sides  introducing  to  the  thought  and 
less  the  subject  is  taken  up  seriously  knowledge  of  the  school  children  some 
and  with  far  reaching  plans.  Let  any  principles  of  arboriculture,  the  festival 
one  who  is  disposed  to  question  this  may,  if  properly  directed,  lead  to  the 
think  over  the  history  and  progress  of  beautifying  of  school  grounds,  now  too 
the  effort  to  introduce  a  course  of  study,  commonly  neglected  and  left  to  run  to 
which  to-day  would  fa!i  into  disuse  if  waste,  and  thus  to  improving  the  school 
not  constantly  pushed.  houses,  and  the  yards  and  homes  of 

the  pupils.     Moreover,  appropriate  if 

—At  the  institute  at  Lake  Mills  the  u^^raiy  exercises  are  joined  with  the 
discussion  of  the  daily  program  for  un-  planting,  in  which  songs,  and  poetry 
graded  schools  was  particularly  ani-  ^nd  choice  literature  related  to  the  cul- 
mated  and  useful.  A  number  of  schools  ^^^e  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  to  the 
in  the  county  have  now  all  the  forms  beauty  and  significance  of  vegetable  fife, 
organized  and  at  work,  and  the  great  ^re  recited,  it  may  also  contribute  in  no 
difficulty  of  providing  in  the  program  s^j^ll  degree  to  refine  the  natures  of 
for  all  the  classes  has  therefore  become  ^^^  children  and  to  introduce  them  to 
a  practical  and  trying  problem.  The  some  of  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory 
teachers  seemed  convinced  that  it  is  not  j^yg  ^f  existence.  Arbor  Day  has  in  it 
met  and  solved  in  the  manual,  and  not  ^^^  possibilities  of  good  for  the  peo- 
a  few  of  them  evidently  considered  it  ^j^  ^f  ^^is  State,  and  it  now  rests  with 
practically  insoluble.  It  is  gratifying  to  ^j^^  g^h^o,  teachers  to  determine  wheth- 
find  such  evidence  of  the  vigor  and  ^^  ^hey  shall  be  realized, 
growth  of  the  schools;  and  to  witness 

the  thoughtful,  independent  discussion  —At  one  of  the  spring  institutes  cer- 
of  a  topic  in  place  of  the  passive,  pupil-  **>«  P^^^^^^  interested  themselves  m 
like  receptivity  which  too  often  charac-  working  up  a  sentiment  to  the  effect 
terizes  all  the  work  of  an  institute.  ^hat  the  Wisconsin  Journal  *'is  not 

what  a  country  teacher  wants,** — that 

— The  proclamation  of  Gov.  Hoard,  is  the  phrase  which  comes  to  us.  It  is 
in  conformity  with  the  law  enacted  by  well  to  have  a  frank  understanding  in 
the  last  legislature,  designates  Tuesday,  the  matter,  and  we  freely  concede  that 
April  30,  as  Arbor  Day,  and  requests  the  Journal  is  not  what  certain  coun- 
**all  schools  and  colleges  to  observe  try  teachers  want;  and,  further,  we 
the  same  by  suitable  exercises,  having  have  no  wish  or  purpose  to  make  it 
for  their  object  the  imparting  of  knowl-  such  as  they  want.  We  cannot  consent 
edge  of  horticulture  in  the  department  to  run  it  as  a  gossip-organ,  because 
known  as  arboriculture  in  the  adorn-  some  find  pleasure  in  that  sort  of  a 
ment  of  school  and  public  grounds.*'  thing;  neither  shall  we  pad  it  out  with 
The  measure  is  entirely  new  in  this   shallow  prattle  about  the  nobility  of  the 
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teacher's  office,  or  the  trifling  common-  schools  of  this  character  carried  on  in 

places  about  school  work,  which  tell  of  the  State  at  present,  and  they  are  an 

the  first  day  in  school,  or  how  to  pre-  interesting  and  important  result  of  the 

vent  whispering,  or  how  to  make  John-  increasing   demand   for  efficiency  in 

ny  attentive.    Still  less  shall  we  occupy  school  teaching, 

its  pages  with  model  lessons,  and  long-  _^  ^j^^,y  ^j^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  S 

drawn-out  conversations  between  teach-  department  of  Agriculture  (No.  5.)  is 

er  and  pupil,  and  number-lessonb  di-  entitled,  "  Arbor  Day  Planting  in  East- 

luted  with  sniall-talk  and   sweetened  ^rn  States.-    It  is  a  folio  of  four  pages, 

with  taffy.    We  wish  to  appeal  to  the  ^„^   ^^^ats  of  the   time  of  planting, 

wide-awake     mtelligent,    progressive  ^^oice  of  trees,  treatment  before  trans- 

teachers    of  both    country    and    city  planting,  method  in  planting  a  tree, 

schools.    We  shall  seek  to  give  to  these  catering,  after  care,  etc. 

helpful  suggestions  for  the  school  room,  .    ,     ,,.            ,     r^             r^  .      1 

^ii ,,  J.  ^~,  •          r      •     •  I  —  Lake  Mmnetonka  Summer  Skhool 

useful  discussions  of  pnnciples,  news  ... 

r  •        ^    ^          ^    \        J    i_  has  been  m   session  two  years  near 

of  important  movements  and  changes,  J^  "^"  »"   ^T  \.    j         r  .u    11 

.  r         *•              J-                 i_i-    ..  Minneapolis,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 

information  regarding  new  publications;  .                   ...                j 

J     ^Mi  r  _.!_      .1                        r  whose  name  it  bears,  and  announces 

and,  still  further,  to  make  an  organ  of  .^    ^.  .   ,             ,         .       e     ^w        — 

u-  L    u  11    .     _iM             ..  Its  third  annual  session  for  this  sum- 

opmion  which  shall  steadily  Contnbute  ,..   •           j     *.  j  u.    ii#-          *^ 

^     ^^            ^,      r          _»     J        .       ,  nier.    It  is   conducted  by  Mmnesota 

to   the  growth  of  sound  educational  ^      .              j   •           u  ui               •  n 

*u     -     \4       ^'     '    ^u-  «?*  .       rt^L.  teachers,  and  is   probably   especially 

theory  and  practice  ,n  this  state.    This  ^^apted  to  the  nLds    of  Minnesota 

«  our  program,  and  any  number  of  the  ^^^^^^„       ^^^j^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^. 

Journal  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  .      ^  "    > 

far  we  realize  it.    We  repudiate  utterly  ^ 

the  assumption  that  country  teachers  — Principal  J.  M.  Turner,  of  Ashland, 

are  not  capable  of  being  interested  in  is  arranging  a  summer  trip  around  lake 

such  things;  indeed  we  know  of  a  great  Superior,  visiting  Thunder  Cape,  Mt 

many  of  tliem  who  are*  interested.    To  Josephine,  Pigeon  River  Falls,  Grand 

these  we  appeal.    On  those  to  whom  Portage,  Manitou  Falls,  Nipigon  bay  and 

this  "is  not  what  a  country  teacher  river,  Pie  Island,  and  Isle  Royal.    The 

wants"  we  have  no  claims;  they  must  party  will  be  limited  to  thirty  persons, 

seek  their  own  where  they  can  find  it;  and  the  trip  of  fifteen  days,  including 

but  we  trust  that  the  talk  of  such  will  transportation  and    meals,    will   cost 

not  prevent  intelligent  new  beginners  I30.00.    July'22istheday  of  departure. 

from   examining   for   themselves  and  _  -p^^  ^^jj^^  ^f  ^^         ^^^  i„ 

S^lo'^thint  ^d^              ^  ^'''*=*^°  *"**  **  consequent  enforx*- 

^  ^'  ment  of  the  laws  of  school  attendance 

— There  lies  before  us  a  circular  of  a  is  not  only  increasing  very  greatly  the 
"Summer  Normal  to  be  held  at  Mon-  school  enrollment  but  is  bringing  to 
dovi,  Wis.,  beginning  July  i,  and  con-  notice  the  large  number  of  children  of 
tinning  eight  weeks."  This  school  is  parents  of  foreign  birth  who  were  grow- 
conducted  by  A.  M.  Locker,  principal  ing  up  totatly  neglected  and  in  circum- 
of  the  public  schools  at  Mondovi.  The  stances  of  the  greatest  squalor  and  de- 
enterprise  was  initiated  last  year  and  basement.  The  work  of  bringing  these 
met  with  so  much  favor  that  its  man-  children  out,  fitting  them  with  clean 
agers  have  been  encouraged  to  give  it  clothes,  forming  them  to  habits  of  whole- 
a  permanent  organization  and  to  ex-  some  living  as  well  as  teaching  them  the 
tend  its  program.    There  are  several  English  language  and  the  elements  of 
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school  training  is  one  of  the  most  im-  school  course  has  meanwhile  been  pass- 

portant  in  which  the  city  is  now  engaged  ing  through  an  organic  growth,  and  the 

and  taxes  the  skill  and  ingennity  of  the  final  outcome  will  certainly  be  a  distinct 

teachers  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  self-contained  scheme  of  education 

But  just  such  work  proves  the  immense  based  upon  the  ripest  achievements  of 

importance  of  public  school  work,  and  the  human  mind  in  modem  times." 

the  imperative  need  of  compulsory  laws  r«u  r  «      •  1       *•      r        ^i_ 

which  shall  lead  to  the  rescue  of  these    ,  -Thefollowing  explsmaUon  from  the 

,  ., ,         r  J    I  J       1  ^     J  *!.     Indiana  School  Journal  will  be  of  m- 

childrenofdarkness  and  neglect  and  the  ^       ^^  ;:  ,         ,,^. 

£^.      ,.         r  t  \     'J       u-        rr  terest  to  some  of  our  readers:     There 

fitting  them  for  useful  citizenship.    If  .  .    ,    .  ..  ,  . 

1    ..  J  *u         Ml  u  IS  much  being  said  now-a-days  about 

neglected  they  will  become  a  menace      .,.,^.         r^  ^. 

^7.  J     J       r       •  *       XT     school-book    trusts.      Some     of  the 

to  the  peace  and  order  of  society.    No  ^  ,,  .  .    ^        .   r  -.  •     ^l 

.       ,      .    ,     talk  IS  wise,  but  most  of  it  is  otherwise, 
other  agency  reaches  out  a  hand  to  help   ^  j^  ^^^  ^^.      ^ 

thenri.  the  State  therefore  must  do  it  m  ^^  ^^  ^j^j^^  ^j^^^^^  understanding 
self-defence.  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^jj^  ^^^^^      ^  ^^.^^^  .^ 

—The  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle  its  ordinary  sense  means  a  combination 
appears  to  be  meeting  with  merited  favor  *»r  ^^^  purpose  of  controlling /rwr^j  of 
and  success.  The  work  has  been  or-  some  commodity.  In  this  sense  there 
ganized  in  several  schools  in  this  state,  '^  "o  ^^o^  trust.  The  association  of 
and  to  a  still  larger  extent  in  schools  of  school-book  publishers  has  to  do  solely 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  It  is  putting  with  the  introduction  of  books,  but  has 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to  reading  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prices 
good  bookssystematically  who  without  of  books.  The  articles  of  association 
this  agency  would  not  have  thought  of  expressly  provide  that  each  publisher 
doing  such  a  thing.  This  result  of  the  shall  be  free  to  fix  his  own  prices  and 
first  year's  efiorts  gives  promise  of  more  ^*s  own  discounts,  and  there  shall  be  no 
rapid  extension  in  the  future,  and  that  restraint  as  to  the  number  of  books  pub- 
the  agency  may  become  one  of  the  most  Hshed.  Since  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
effective  for  the  education  of  the  young,  sent  book  association,  six  years  ago, 
c     *  n^     Ai-  *        r  Dui  J  1  I.-      the  price  of  not  a  single  school-book 

-  Supt  MacAhster,  of  Philaddphia,   y^  ^een  advanced,  and  on  the  contrary 
has  issued  for  his  teachers  a  Syllabus  the  prices  of  many  books  have  been  re- 
of  ten  lectures  on  psychology  in  its  re-  ^^^^^     ^^j      ,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
lations  to  teaching  which  he  IS  dehver-  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^    ^^^ 
ing  at  the  girrs  Normal  School  in  that  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  1^  f^^. 

aty     In  a  lecture  on  the  Study  of  Mod-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^  .„  ^j^j^         ^^ 

em  Literature  before  the  Modem  Lan-  j^  j^^^^  ^^^^        j^„   ^^^^^^     I„ 

guage  Assooation  the  Supenntendent  no  respect  does  this  association  interfere 
takes  somewhat  advanced  ground  He  ^j^^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^oice  of  books,  and 
says:  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  j„  „^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^y^^^^^  ^^e  price  of 
to  abandon  making  the  classics  the  ^^^^.  but  on  the  other  hand  it  in  some 
staple  of  a  liberal  education.  The  ways  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the  people." 
glamour  which  blinded  the  minds   of 

the  scholars  who  first  beheld  the  glory  —  The  Portage  High  School  has  just 
of  the  ancient  learning  has  gradually  made  extensive  additions  to  its  circu- 
been  fading  out,  and  the  kindling  fires  lating  library,  and  the  pupils  now  en- 
of  the  new  culture  are  lighting  up  the  joy  the  advantages  of  a  large  and  care- 
whole  expanse  of  man's  activities.  The  fully  selected  lot  of  books. 
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The  Forum,  which  the  New  York  Times  says  **  continues  to  hold  its  place  as 
the  foremost  of  our  magazines  tor  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its 
articles,''  is  a  monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people; 
including  politics,  education,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science,  and 
commerce.  It* presents  the  conclusions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men 
in  every  department  of  thought;  and  it  admits  discussions  of  each  side  of  all 
debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and  never  sensational  or 
merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  200  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope  of  being 
helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive 
large  cash  commissions — the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several 
hundred  teachers  and  students  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  book-agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of 
literary  judgment  whose  commendation  carries  weight  with  it.  Correspond- 
ence is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  free  of  cost  who  will 
send  the  names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay 
for  it    Address  the  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  253  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE. 

We  will  send  you  The  Forum,  Price  I5.00,  and  the  Wisconsin  Journal  op 
Education,  |i.oo,  for  the  price  of  the  first — $5.00.  Address  Wis.  Journal  op 
Education,  Madison,  Wis. 


Tbe  Boston,  Rew  York  and  Chicago 

lEAGHERyCENCIES. 

AQKNCY  SCANUAL,  Free  «o  any  address 

EVEBETT  0.  PISE  k  CO.,  Props. 

7  Tremont  Place,  Boston.  6  Clinton  Place,  New  York^ 
106  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago- * 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  I^^IItts 

FOB  OUR  NEW  BOOR. 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  fine  Steel  En- 
graylngrs.    For  oiroulars  and  termSt  ad- 
dress 

National  PabUshlng:  Co.,  Chlcagro. 

Namb  this  Papbb  every  time  you  write. 

ANY  PKRSON  CAN  PLAY  THE  PIANO 
AND  ORGAN  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER, 

by  using*  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to 
tbe  Ke/s,  Price,  tl.OO.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  music  required.  Send  for  book  of 
testimonials  free.  Address  The  Doroas 
Magaxlne,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 


EDUCATORS  AND  TEACHERS 

Throughout  the  country  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  first  opportunity  to  examine 
"  King's  Historical  Ptfrtfolio'*  of  the  UniUd  States, 
which  is  the  latest  and  only  device  for  teaching 
United  States  History  by  the  illustrative  method. 
It  is  being  rapidly  adopted  and  highly  endorsed. 
For  terms  on  this  and  also  the  new  and  charming 
history  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  The  Story 
0/ America,**  likewise  King's  new  school  desks, 
address  the  owners,  publishers  and  manufactuz^ 
srs,  R>  8.  Kins  Publishing  CcChlcsffO*  IIU 

HEfiBARIHI  m  PLAHT  DESCRIPTJOH, 

By  Edward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela^ 
ware,  O.  Ckim bines  the  Plant-Record  and  the 
Herbarium.  The  most  attractive  cover, 
best  paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  75  Cents. 

Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  60 
cents,  whicli  sum  will  be  refunded  if  the 
work  is  introduced. 

£.  T.  NELSON,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


TEACHERS  WAITED. 

j  Louis.    Idth  year. 
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EDUCATION  FROM  A  FARMER'S  STANDPOINT. 

[AddresB  delivered  at  the  Bducatlonal  Institute  in  Palmyra.] 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  freak  of  fancy  that  prompted  your 
President  to  ask  me,  an  old  farmer  with  hayseed  in  my  hair,  and  whose 
tongue  betrays  a  want  of  learning  taught  in  schools,  to  stand  up  before 
this  body  of  educated  and  trained  teachers,  and  talk  to  them  upon  the 
subject  of  education  from  a  farmer's  standpoint  or  any  other  standpoint. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  he  wished  to  exhibit  me  as  an  object  lesson,  to 
show  by  contrast  the  needs  and  benefits  of  intellectual  culture  and 
scholastic  training.  I  don't  believe  he  would  have  asked  me  anyway 
had  he  f  ver  seen  me;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  here  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  my  motives  in  coming  are  mainly  selfish.  The  pleasure  I 
hope  and  expect  to  derive  from  looking  into  your  faces — to  catch 
something  of  the  inspiration  that  is  always  felt  in  the  presence  of  an 
intelligent  audience,  to  feel  the  sluggish  blood  in  my  veins  flow  quicker 
by  that  mysterious,  subtle,  magnetic  influence  which  is  inseparable  from 
youth,  these  are  motives  that  brought  me  here.  But,  if  in  addition  to 
this  I  can  say  anything  that  shall  give  you  a  juster  conception  of  what 
education  is,  or  cause  you  to  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  your  calling,  or  awaken  you  to  more  enthusiasm  in  your  work, 
it  will  give  me  additional  pleasure.  But  you  will  distinctly  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  not  here  to  teach  you,  or  to  tell  you  how  to  teach,  and  there- 
fore whatever  opinions  I  may  entertain,  or  whatever  views  I  may  ex- 
press, you  will  take  them  only  for  what  they  are  in  themselves  worth. 

By  education  we  mean  those  particular  and  direct  external  influences 
that  have  helped  or  hindered  the  growth  and  development  and  use  of 
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our  bom  qualities  of  body  and  mind.  In  a  more  limited  sense  we  mean 
the  instrumentalities  and  means  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge.  The 
idea  sometimes  advanced  that  the  mind  is  a  pure,  colorless  sheet,  and 
that  you  may  write  upon  it  what  you  will,  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 
In  one  of  our  old  school  readers  was  this  thought:  **  Education  is  to 
the  human  mind  what  the  sculptor  is  to  the  block  of  marble.'*  The 
statute  is  in  the  marble,  but  the  sculptor,  he  alone  can  find  it.  The  un- 
derlying thought  is  that  all  the  mind  needs  for  its  best  and  highest  de- 
velopment is  that  external  obstructions  be  taken  out  of  the  way ;  but  this 
is  but  half  the  truth,  for  it  excludes  the  need  of  participation  on  the 
part  of  one  being  educated.  It  discards  the  power  of  choice  and  indi- 
vidual action;  it  makes  no  provision  iox growth  and  development, 

A  better  simile  is  that  of  the  acorn,  in  which  exists  the  embryo  oak 
— root,  trunk,  branch,  twig  and  leaf  in  miniature.  It  must  have  mois- 
ture and  heat  to  awaken  its  dormant  life,  and  if  planted  in  congenial 
soil  will  grow  into  a  majestic  oak ;  a  thing  of  beauty,  of  strength  and  of 
utility.  Yet  this  growth,  this  development,  was  not  the  result  alone  of 
the  favorable  conditions  that  surrounded  it,  or  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
There  was  wrapped  up  within  that  acorn  a  mysterious,  all -prevailing 
power,  that  transformed  every  particle  of  matter  in  that  gigantic  tree 
from  its  original  character  into  oak,  and  nothing  else,  and  still  had  force 
to  transmit  to  a  thousand  acorns  the  same  power  it  originally  possessed. 

This  same  law  holds  good  in  animal  life.  You  may  graze  your  horses, 
your  sheep  and  your  cattle  upon  the  same  field  from  birth  to  maturity; 
yet  you  do  not  expect,  nor  will  they  develop,  the  same  form  of  body, 
quality  and  kind  of  flesh,  a  similarity  of  instincts,  of  dispositions,  of  tem- 
pers. You  can  educate  and  train  each  of  them  to  certain  uses,  but  the 
education  and  training  must  be  along  the  line,  of  natural  fitness.  You 
may  suppress  or  develop  certain  functional  characteristics,  but  you  can- 
not create  or  obliterate. 

The  cow  by  skillful  handling  and  feeding  may  give  abnormal  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  or  the  colt  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  trainer  show  wonder- 
ful speed,  yet  in  each  of  these  cases  the  animal  must  have  had  the  struc- 
tural formations  which  fitted  it  to  do  what  it  did,  or  no  feeding  or  train- 
ing could  have  developed  them.  And  so  with  us  physically.  Food 
of  the  right  kind  and  in  proper  quantities  must  be  furnished  to  develop 
growth  of  the  body,  but  its  particular  form  and  features  will  be  deter- 
mined by  laws  as  unchangeable  and  as  all  pervading  as  those  that  give 
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form  and  character  to  the  tree  or  plant.  And  so  with  regard  to  mental 
growth  and  development.  The  schoolmaster  can  impart  knowledge, 
give  mental  training,  exert  influences,  but  back  of  them  all  is  the  mind 
itself,  with  bom  qualities,  original  faculties,  capabilities,  limitations, 
tendencies,  a  living  vital  force  tliat  will  use  all  training  and  knowledge 
in  a  way  determined  by  the  law  of  its  own  individuality. 

Do  I  then  argue  that  on  account  of  these  bom  qualities  of  body  and 
mind  the  school  and  the  school -master  are  not  needed?  Certainly 
not.  The  bom  trotter  will  never  be  a  prize  winner  unless  he  be  devel- 
oped by  training,  and  the  more  skillful  the  training  the  more  sure  he  is 
of  winning.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  born  trotter  is  the  best  of  reasons 
why  the  training  should  be  along  the  line  and  in  harmony  with  natural 
capabilities.  It  is  for  a  want  of  proper  recognition  of  this  truth  that 
there  are  so  many  failures  among  those  who  are  highly  educated.  They 
have  been  trained  to  fill  places  and  do  the  kind  of  work  for  which  na- 
ture never  designed  them. 

But  without  farther  philosophizing,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  in  a  more 
practical  channel.  While  we  are  born  with  intellectual  facilities,  we  are 
not  born  with  knowledge,  or  the  skill  to  use  it;  those  must  be  taught. 
We  need  not  only  to  know,  but  also  how  to  apply  what  we  do  know. 
But  everyone,  in  order  to  perform  the  common  duties  of  life,  needs  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  to  speak  his  mother  tongue  with  reason- 
able correctness,  to  understand  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  likewise  should  know  something  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
his  own  country.  Recognizing  this  truth,  government  has,  through 
our  common  school  system,  made  ample  provision  so  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  state  may  receive  thorough  instruction  in  these  funda- 
mental branches  of  education  free  of  cost.  Our  common  school  course 
of  instruction,  if  thoroughly  mastered,  lays  the  foundation  upon  which 
any  one,  if  so  disposed,  may  build  for  himself «  liberal  education.  It 
furnishes  him  the  key  that  will  unlock  all  the  treasures  of  learning. 
They  are  the  peoples*  colleges,  and  the  only  ones  from  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  ever  graduate. 

While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  largely  extending  the  course  of  studies  in 
our  common  schools,  I  would  like  to  have  every  scholar  taught  drawing 
and  also  some  of  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science  in  connection 
with  physiology.  It  is  as  important  that  we  teach  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  to  a  healthy  physical  development,  as  to  teach  that  which 
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helps  toward  healthy  mental  development,  for  the  first  is  indispensable 
to  the  latter.  As  to  drawing,  we  now  in  our  common  schools  teach 
nothing  but  writing  that  in  any  way  educates  the  hand  or  any  of  the 
senses.  Drawing  gives  skill  to  the  hand,  the  habit  of  critical  observa- 
tion and  correctness  of  perception^  and  there  is  hardly  a  trade  or  occupa- 
tion in  which  it  could  not  often  be  used  with  benefit.  Our  common 
schools  are  doing  a  work  that  could  be  accomplished  by  no  other  agency, 
yet  I  think  we  do  not  appreciate  them  as  we  ought.  Not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  in  Wisconsin  is  ever  seen  inside  of  a  school  house  while  school 
is  in  session,  or  talks  with  his  children  about  their  studies,  or 
shows  any  interest  in  their  progress  by  consulting  with  their  teacher, 
'  or  expresses  any  wish  as  to  what  they  should  be  taught.  We  talk  about 
making  laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  in  the  year;  would  it  not  be  better  to  pass  a  law 
compelling  parents  whose  children  attend  school  to  visit  them  at  least 
once  a  month  ?  Were  there  a  trotting  track  in  the  school  district  where 
each  man  had  a  colt  in  training  by  a  professional  jockey,  do  you  doubt 
about  the  parties  interested  being  spectators,  or  each  man  consulting 
with  the  trainer  about  the  capabilities  of  his  individual  colt?  Is  a  colt 
of  more  value  than  a  boy  ?  And  would  not  the  boys  and  girls  feel  more 
pride  and  ambition  in  their  school  work  if  we  showed  that  we  felt  an 
interest  in  it  ? 

This  same  want  ol  interest  in  the  school  training  of  the  boys  and 
girls  is  farther  manifest  by  the  apparent  indifference  to  the  surroundings 
of  our  country  school  houses.  Go  where  you  will,  in  any  neighbor- 
hood, and  can  you  find  another  half  acre  of  ground  that  looks  so  God 
forsaken,  and  man  forsaken,  as  the  one  upon  which  the  district  school 
house  stands?  Can  you  imagine  how  they  could  be  made  to  look  more 
desolate  and  uninviting,  not  to  say  repulsive  —  and  do  we  not  in  most 
cases  find  the  inside  a  counterpart  to  the  outside  surroundings  ?  Some 
one  has  said  that  our  religion,  our  civilization  and  refinement  are  like 
the  rings  and  layers  of  an  onion,  peel  them  away  and  you  have  at  the 
core  an  unregenerate  savage.  Should  we  wonder  that  the  boy  shows 
traits  of  his  origin  when  placed  without  the  pale  of  civilized  surround- 
ings? Add  to  this  that  there  are  often  25  to  30  scholars  shut  in  a  room 
that  has  healthful  heating  capacity  for  not  more  than  8  or  10,  and  then 
place  in  the  center  of  the  room  a  stove  with  burning  capacity  to  con- 
sume all  the  oxygen  in  a  couple  of  hours,  with  no  provision  for  venti- 
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ladon,  so  that  the  vital  force  of  the  scholar  and  the  teacher  becomes 
stupified,  and  then  we  wonder  that  the  scholars  make  such  slow  progress 
in  their  studies.  But  in  spite  of  thb  indifference  on  the  part  of  patrons, 
and  these  unfavorable  surrounding,  owing  either  to  the  fidelity  and  skill 
of  the  teachers,  or  the  natural  aptness  of  the  scholars,  or  both,  it  is  rare 
that  we  find  anyone  who  has  spent  any  considerable  time  in  the  district 
school  but  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to  know  something  of 
arithmetic,  and  has  so  far  learned  the  conjugation  of  verbs  as  to  say 
sometime  in  his  life  I  love.  Thou  lovest,  We  love.  We  beautify  our 
homes  and  their  surroundings;  we  do  so  because  we  think  and  say  they 
have  a  civilizing  and  refining  influence,  and  we  say,  **  Well,  they  do.'' 
Would  not  the  same  hold  good  if  applied  to  the  school  house  and  its 
surroundings  ?  « 

But  aside  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in  our  common  schools  the 
scholar  is  trained  to  the  habit  of  systematic  intellectual  labor.  We 
hardly  realize  how  this  habit  of  systematic  mental  application  makes 
even  difficult  things  easy.  And  then  the  scholars  being  grouped  to- 
gether in  classes,  each  one  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  more  effort  and  to 
do  better  work  than  he  would  were  each  working  alone. 

There  is  another  benefit  derived  from  our  common  school  that  we 
must  not  overlook.  It  is  a  miniature  world,  where  each  must  take  his 
place  and  play  his  part  as  best  he  may ;  learn  to  hoe  his  own  row,  without 
asking  favors.  Scholars,  by  associating  together,  learn  to  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  themselves,  and  if  thb  estimate  is  not  always  in  their  own 
favor,  so  much  the  better.  An  English  nobleman  tells  a  story  upon 
himself  after  this  fashion:  '*  I  had  never  been  in  a  school  room  until  I 
was  twelve  years  old,  when  I  was  sent  to  Eton.  Soon  after  arriving  I 
went  out  onto  the  play  ground  dressed  like  a  cock  sparrow.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  boy  came  up  to  me  and  asked  my  name ;  I  answered  '  Hen- 
ry Vance  Viscount  Southam,  son  to  Lord  Castlerough.'  He  looked 
at  me  a  moment,  took  me  by  the  collar  and  kicked  me  three  times,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so,  *One  for  Southam  and  two  for  Castlerough. '  All 
the  prestige  of  rank  was  kicked  out  of  me,  and  I  learned  to  stand  on 
my  own  footing.  It  was  a  good  lesson,  and  no  teacher  could  have  im- 
parted it  better.'* 

Our  common  school  education  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  higher 
education  must  be  built.  The  better  the  foundation  the  better  the  super- 
structure.   So  we  see  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teach- 
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ers  should  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work,  and  they  should  make 
each  scholar  a  special  study,  so  as  to  impart  instruction  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

I  remarked  that  our  common  schools  are  the  only  ones  from  which 
nine  tenths  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  ever  graduate.  But  their  in- 
fluence and  teaching  is  largely  supplemented  and  aided  by  the  newspa- 
per, the  pulpit,  the  public  lecturer,  books  and  magazines,  Chautauqua 
reading  clubs ;  all  these,  and  many  more  I  might  mention,  tend  to  stir 
intellectual  activity  and  to  broaden  the  field  of  general  knowledge  among 
all  classes,  so  that  we  in  the  United  States  probably  surpass  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe  in  amount  of  general  knowledge  among  the  masses. 
But  we  lack  definite  scientific  knowledge  combined  with  mechanical  skill 
and  training  in  the  various  departments  of  productive  industry.  The 
tendency  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  to  educate  away 
from  physical  labor,  to  prepare  only  for  the  learned  professions ;  to  train 
the  mind  to  think  and  the  tongue  to  speak,  but  not  the  hand  to  do. 
But  the  world  has  grown  wiser.  It  is  beginning  to  perceive  and  recog- 
nize the  truth  that  the  trained  hand  is  needed  to  do  the  trained  mind's 
work,  and  that  the  best  exponent  of  the  thinking  brain  is  the  working 
hand. 

The  application  of  steam  and  electricity  as  motive  powers,  the  rapid 
increase  of  mechanical  contrivances  to  lessen  labor  and  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  the  subdivision  of  labor,  especially  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
have  created  a  demand  for  men  who  possess  scientific  knowledge  com- 
bined with  mechanical  skill,  and  the  want  is  constantly  increasing,  first 
to  manufacture  machinery  and  then  to  run  it.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  a  mechanic  uneducated  in  scientific  principles  could  build  a  loco- 
motive and  run  it  ?  And  the  more  we  are  able  to  make  the  forces  of 
nature  take  the  place  of  human  muscle,  so  much  the  more  will  be  the 
need  of  educated  and  skilled  labor  as  directing  and  guiding  agents. 

This  state  of  things  calls  for  a  reorganization  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  we  shall  need  in  the  future  not  alone  the  scholar  to  work  out 
and  formulate  scientific  truths,  but  also  men  skilled  in  their  application  ; 
and  as  the  various  branches  of  productive  industry  become  more  and 
more  divided  and  sub-divided,  and  competition  becomes  sharper,  suc- 
cess will  depend  upon  concentrating  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  united  with  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  in  a  single 
direction,  hence  the  needs  of  special  training.     One  advantage  that  will 
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result  from  this  kind  of  education  will  be  that  men  will  seek  to  perfect 
themselves  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  for  which  they  have  the  most 
liking,  and  therefore  most  in  line  and  harmony  with  their  natural  abil- 
ities. Among  these  kinds  of  schools  I  will  name  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  architecture,  commercial  colleges,  telegraphy,  schools  of 
agriculture  and  mining,  dentistry,  music,  drawing,  chemistry,  naviga- 
tion, and  many  more  I  might  name.  These  schools  of  special  teaching 
and  practical  application  of  scientific  knowledge  are  becoming  quite 
common  in  this  country,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly increasing.^  Only  recently  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
gave  $2,500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  mechanical  school  for  boys; 
another  has  given  $1,500,000  for  an  industrial  college  for  women;  and 
in  most  of  our  Universities  various  branches  of  science  are  taught  in 
connection  with  mechanical  training,  but  such  schools  are  much  more 
numerous  in  Europe.  Fifteen  years  ago  Germany  alone  had  five  hun- 
dred schools  for  the  training  of  scholars  in  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge.  Such  schools  that  teach  how  to 
unite  the  work  of  the  thinking  brain  with  that  of  the  working  hand, 
tend  to  lift  labor  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  mechanical  drudgery  and 
to  give  it  rank  among  those  we  now  call  learned  professions. 

We  sometimes  forget  how  much  applied  scientific  knowledge  com- 
bined with  mechanical  skill  has  done  for  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  force  of  steam  applied  to  mechanical  work  is  equal  to  the  labor  of 
1,000,000,000  men.  More  than  the  whole  number  of  people  on  the 
globe,  counting  women  and  children.  Atkinson  estimates  that  the  wealth 
created  by  the  self-binder  has  already  been  equal  to  that  of  the  national 
debt;  and  Whitney's  cotton-gin  has  added  untold  millions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  The  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  rails  has  cheap- 
ened transportation  beyond  computation,  and  yet  the  application  (i 
scientific  knowledge  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  dates  back  scarcely 
beyond  the  memory  of  living  men.  Not  long  since  a  man  of  scientific 
attainment  stood  in  my  yard  and  pointed  to  a  wind  mill,  and  said: 
**  There  is  the  power  that  we  shall  use  in  generating  electricity,  which 
we  shall  store  up  and  use  to  light  and  warm  our  houses,  do  our  cook- 
ing, run  our  farm  machinery,  and  do  a  hundred  things  for  which  we 
now  tax  our  muscles.*'  We  may  say  that  it  was  a  mere  stretch  of  im- 
agination, but  bread  has  already  been  baked  by  electricity,  and  machin- 
ery  has  been  run  forty  miles  away  from  where  the  power  was  generated. 
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Surely  great  b  the  power  of  sdeirttfic  Vnowledg^e,  but  equaBy  import- 
ant is  the  skill  that  can  apply  it,  and  the  teaching  of  both  must  form  a 
part  of  the  coming  system  of  education. 

A  wise  man  was  once  disked  what  a  boy  should  be  taught,  and  answer- 
ed, that  which  he  was  to  practice  when  a  man.  The  field  of  knowledge 
grows  broader  and  broader,  and  no  one,  no  matter  how  great  hb 
capacity,  can  ever  hope  to  cover  the  whole  field;  the  scholar  who 
wbhes  to  make  hb  influence  felt  will  be  forced  to  confine  himself  to 
special  branches  of  study,  and  the  more  he  b  able  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  his  knowledge  the  greater  hb  success. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  education  only  as  a  factor  in  the  world's 
productive  forces,  as  a  means  to  enable  us  to  do  more  and  better  work, 
as  an  instrumentality  by  which  we  can  earn  bread  and  butter.  But  this 
b  not  the  whole  end  of  education.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
and  the  man  who  b  educated  only  in  reference  to  hb  physical  or  men- 
tal development,  or  both  combined,  b  but  half  educated.  We  are  each 
of  us  members  of  a  family,  one  of  a  neighborhood,  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try, one  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man^  and  to  fulfill  aright  all  the 
duties  that  grow  out  of  these  several  relations,  requires  qualifications 
not  acquired  by  physical  or  scientific  training.  The  qualities  that  enter 
into  true  manhood  and  womanhood — honesty,  honor,  the  grace  of 
courtesy,  generosity,  courage,  fortitude,  patriotbm,  philanthropy, 
benevolence,  charity — these  and  kindred  qualities  form  no  part  of  any 
school  curriculum,  yet  they  must  be  taught,  and  form  a  part  of  all  edu- 
cational training.  These  cardinal  virtues,  so  essential  to  the  well*  being 
of  the  individual  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  can  be  most  success- 
fully taughiy  enforced  and  inculcated  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  It 
is  in  these  two  places  that  the  earliest  and  most  lasting  impressions  are 
made.  Other  agencies  have  their  influences,  but  they  come  later  and 
are  further  removed  from  every  day  life.  Intellectual  knowledge  can 
be  taught  by  rule,  and  dealt  out  by  measure,  independent  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  but  these  qualities  that  enter  into  character, 
while  they  can  and  should  be  inculcated  by  precept,  can  be  best 
enforced  by  example.  The  teacher  himself  must  therefore  be  a  living 
impersonation  of  the  qualities  he  should  inspire.  The  law  requires  and 
public  opinion  demands  that  those  who  teach  should  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  no  equal 
number    in   any    business    or  profession  rank  higher,   or  are  doing 
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more  not  only  to  sustain,  but  also  to  advance  and  build  up  public  mor- 
ality. I  might  speak  of  the  knowledge  and  the  training  needed  for  the 
proper  performance  of  our  duties  as  citizens  —  of  the  educational  influ- 
ences of  literature,  of  poetry,  of  music  and  of  art,  but  by  doing  so  I 
should  weary  more  than  I  should  amuse  or  instruct  you. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  we  are  born  with  a  given  amount  of  vital 
force.  We  have  faculties  of  body,  mind  and  heart  that  have  al^o  come 
to  us  by  inheritance,  and  the  object  of  schools  and  teachers  and  all 
educational  appliances  is  first  to  impart  knowledge  and  then  to  help  us  to 
develope  and  train  these  faculties  and  apply  these  forces  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  This  mysterious  thing  we  call  mind^  ourselves,  is 
shut  up  in  a  material,  living  house,  built  expressly  for  it  We  can  use  it 
as  a  store  house,  a  work- shop,  a  parlor,  or  a  palace,  as  we  may  choose, 
but  we  are  in  it  alone  and  we  cannot  go  out  of  it  or  admit  anybody 
into  it.  We  can  move  it  about,  and  gather  knowledge  and  receive  im- 
pression from  without.  We  can  store  this  knowledge  up  for  our  grati- 
fication, but  these  gathered  stores,  before  they  will  have  any  practical 
value,  must  be  worked  over  and  stamped  with  our  own  personality. 
'*  Destiny  is  not  about  us,  but  within  us.  " 

The  only  way  then  in  which  we  can  do  anything  that  will  be  worth  any- 
thii^  to  ourselves  or  to  the  world  is  to  choose  our  special  work,  gather 
our  own  materials,  learn  what  we  can  from  science,  and  then  run  our 
own  intellectual  machinery  and  do  our  own  work  as  best  we  can  in 
our  own  way,  and  be  our  own  masters.  Said  a  lady  to  a  girl  who  had 
many  suitors,  yet  had  given  her  heart  to  none  of  them,  **You  will 
some  day  find  your  master.  "  ''  I  am  looking,"  said  she  *'  for  a  man 
who  is  master  of  himself.  *  *  When  we  have  become  masters  of  ourselves 
in  the  best  sense,  and  are  inspired  with  high  motives  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  fill  the  sphere  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves,  or  the  one  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  we  have  become  well 
educated.  C  R.  Beach, 

Whitewater,  Wis.        

GRADUATING  EXERCISES  IN  JAPAN. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  Japanese  schools  contain  some  features 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  American  schools,  and  some  also 
which  are  decidedly  different.  Having  attended  the  exercises  of  both 
a  high  school  and  a  normal  school  two  years,  I  shall  pick  out  some  of 
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the  peculiar  features  of  those  occasions  to  present  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  two  ** commencements" 
in  one  day  in  the  middle  of  July, —  at  the  normal  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  the  high  school  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  close  of  the  latter 
exercises,  a  joint  *'  sociable  '*  was  held  in  a  building  in  one  of  the  parks, 
on  which  occasion  a  supper  of  Japanese  food  was  served.  The  entire 
meal  of  each  was  put  into  two  boxes,  from  which  the  food  was  taken 
and  eaten  with  hashi  (''chop-sticks.  ")  Each  guest  ate  standing  be- 
fore the  table;  and,  if  he  did  not  eat  all  the  food  there,  he  carried  home 
the  boxes  ol  remnants.  As  I  did  not  understand  that  custom,  I  left  my 
remnants  on  the  table;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  soon  after  re- 
turning home,  to  have  my  two  boxes  brought  to  the  house  by  a  servant! 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  bottled  beer  was  also  served  on  that  occasion. 

Last  year  at  the  normal  school  the  music  consisted  of  a  song  by  the 
children  of  the  model  department  with  organ  accompaniment,  and  of  a 
violin  solo  by  the  native  teacher  of  music.  At  the  high  school  it  com- 
prised two  piano  solos  by  a  former  Wisconsin  lady.  It  was,  by  the 
way,  very  amusing  to  see  the  coolies  moving  our  piano  (an  .upright)  to 
the  high  school  for  that  occasion.  Usually  the  Japanese  are  very  skill- 
ful in  carrying  large  and  heavy  burdens;  but  they  were  evidently  afraid 
of  the  piano,  and  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it.  I  had  told  the  teach- 
ers to  caution  the  men  to  be  very  careful;  but  I  went  along  with  them 
to  see  that  they  obeyed  instructions.  The  piano  was  covered  with  sheets 
to  protect  it  from  the  dust  and  scratches;  and  strong  ropes  were  thai 
passed  around  it.  These  ropes  were  secured  at  the  back  of  the  piano 
to  a  bamboo  pole,  which  was  long  enough  to  extend  beyond  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  piano.  This  pole  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  three 
or  four  men,  while  two  others  steadied  the  instrument  in  the  center. 
Often  I  had  to  call  out,  **  ki  wo  tsukete^*  ('*  be  careful,")  or  they  would 
have  let  the  piano  drag  along  the  ground.  About  every  half-block 
they  set  the  piano  down,  and  rested.  But,  when  they  brought  it  back 
to  the  house,  having  become  accustomed  to  it,  they  had  less  trouble. 
By  means  of  two  strong  bamboo  poles,  securely  fastened,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind  the  piano,  they  carried  it  just  as  they  would  carry  a 
palanquin. 

But,  to  return  to  my  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  two 
years  were  not  essentially  different,  I  shall  describe  more  particularly 
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those  of  this  year.  The  main  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  year 
the  speeches  were  more  numerous,  and  consequently  the  exercises  were 
longer,  than  last  year.     Moreover  they  were  held  on  separate  days. 

Beginning  with  this  year,  the  closing  exercises  of  all  schools  are  held 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  March.  This,  of  course,  will  seem  a 
very  strange  time  for  such  exercises,  especially  as  it  brings  the  long 
summer  vacation  between  the  first  and  second  terms.  It  is  all  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Imperial  Government  closes  Mar.  31, 
and  begins  April  i ;  and,  therefore,  the  school  year  and  fiscal  year  of 
the  Department  of  Education  have  been  made  to  correspond.  And 
really,  so  far  as  the  season  is  concerned,  the  comparatively  mild  days  of 
the  last  of  March  are  preferable  to  the  hot  days  of  the  middle  of  July. 
The  new  arrangement  also  gives  a  spring  vacation  of  from  one  to  two 
weeks  to  break  into  the  long  stretch  from  January  to  July;  and  this  va- 
cation, as  one  of  the  teachers  remarked  to  me,  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  growing  bodies  of  the  youth. 

The  High  School  exercises  came  first  this  year, —  on  Monday,  March 
25.  Over  the  gate  way  a  green  arch  was  constructed,  and  to  this  arch 
two  Japanese  flags  were  attached  "  criss-cross.*  *  In  several  other  places 
the  national  emblem  was  affixed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  room  in 
which  the  exercises  were  held  was  very  nicely  decorated,  much  in 
foreign  style,  with  evergreens,  natural  and  artificial  flowers,  flags  and 
banners. 

When  the  guests  arrived,  they  were  escorted  according  to  their  rank 
to  certain  rooms  of  the  school,  and  indulged  in  social  intercourse  with 
each  other  till  the  time  for  opening  the  exercises.  At  that  time,  when 
the  trumpet  sounded,  the  scholars  first  marched  to  the  room,  and  took 
their  places,  but  remained  standing  during  the  entrance  of  all  the  other 
persons.  Next  came  all  the  invited  guests,  except  the  Governor  of  this 
province;  and  following  them  the  teachers  of  the  High  School  entered. 
Last  came  Gov.  Yasuda,  escorted  by  Principal  Takei,  at  whose  en- 
trance all  standing  bowed  a  salutation. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  crescent-shaped  platform,  two  tiers  high. 
On  the  upper  tier  sat  Gov.  Yasuda  with  the  principal  officials  on  his 
right.  On  the  lower  tier  at  the  right  sat  other  officials  and  prominent 
citizens;  and  at  the  left  the  teachers  of  the  High  School  were  arranged. 
On  the  ground- floor,  on  the  right  and  left,  were  the  remainder  of  the 
guests,  facing  each  other.     Back  of  the  guests  on  the  left  were  most  of 
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the  pupils;  while  the  remainder,  with  the  graduating  class  of  19  in  the 
van,  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  facing  the  platform.  Thus,  if 
you  can  can  follow  this  description,  you  will  see  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  a  large  open  space.  In  this  space  and  just  below  the 
platform  was  a  large  table  with  a  small  one  beside  it.  On  the  large 
table  were  vases  of  lovely  flowers;  and  on  the  small  table  was  a  tray 
containing  the  diplomas. 

When  it  became  time  to  open  the  exercises.  Principal  Takei  took  his 
place  behind  the  large  table,  and  one  of  the  teachers  behind  the  small 
table  to  hand  the  diplomas  to  the  Principal;  while  an  officer  of  the 
school  stood  at  one  side  of  the  room  to  read  the  names  of  the  graduates 
in  the  order  of  their  rank.  Each  one,  as  his  name  was  called,  marched 
up  that  open  space  in  military  style  and  with  care  to  follow  a  certain 
seam  in  the  carpet.  When  he  came  within  three  paces  of  the  large 
table,  he  stopped,  made  a  bow  to  the  Principal,  and  then  advanced  to 
the  table.  When  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  hands  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, he  touched  it  to  his  forehead,  and  then  stepped  backwards  those 
three  paces.  Again  stopping,  he  deliberately  inspected  his  document 
to  see  if  it  was  the  right  one;  and  then,  bowing  again  to  the  Principal, 
he  wheeled  square  around,  and  marched  back  to  his  seat. 

Then  Gov.  Yasuda,  Principal  Takei,  Mr.  Omura  (valedictorian  of 
the  graduating  class).  Prof  Yamada,  the  writer  (in  English  without  an 
interpreter),  State  Supt.  Watase,  and  others,  either  read  or  delivered 
short  speeches.  When  Gov.  Yasuda  spoke,  all  listened  standing;  and 
at  every  address  all  the  pupils  had  to  rise.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
speech  the  Principal  escorted  the  the  Governor  out  of  the  room ;  then 
the  other  guests  passed  out,  followed  by  the  teachers;  and  lastly  the 
scholars  dispersed.  This  year  no  ladies  were  present;  last  year  two 
foreign  women  were  the  only  representatives  of  their  sex. 

After  these  exercises  the  guests,  teachers  and  the  graduated  dass  as- 
sembled in  the  reception-room  of  the  High  School.  Here  long  tables, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  plants,  were  set  out;  and  each  one,  taking 
a  standing  position,  proceeded  to  sip  the  tea  and  eat  the  sponge-cake 
there  provided,  or  to  wrap  up  the  latter  in  a  paper,  and  carry  it  home. 
There  were  no  liquors  served  this  time. 

The  exercises  of  the  Normal  School,  unlike  those  of  the  High  School, 
were  held  in  the  morning,  but  four  days  later.  During  the  first  half 
hour  the  guests  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  military  drill;   during  the 
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next  half  hour  they  were  escorted  all  through  the  nice,  large  and  com- 
modious buildings,  and  shown  the  conveniences  of  the  school.  As  I 
hope  before  long  to  write  more  fully  about  this  institution,  I  shall  not 
speak  particularly  now.  The  ceremony  of  delivering  the  diplomas  was 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  the  High  School;  and  speeches  were 
delivered  by  several  persons,  besides  Gov.  Yasuda  and  Prin.  Watase. 
The  singing  of  the  scholars,  even  of  the  Model  Department,  was  a 
marked  feature  of  the  exercises.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese 
have  no  ear  for  music  (of  foreign  style);  and  their  singing  and  instru- 
mental music  are  certainly  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  But  they 
can  learn,  and  the  Normal  School  pupils  have  learned  to  sing  well.  On 
the  above  occasion  they  had  too  high  a  pitch;  but  they  kept  the  tune 
and  time  admirably. 

Some  ladies  (natives),  who  are  probably  connected  with  the  Model 
Department,  were  present  at  the  exercises.  After  the  ceremony  of  giv- 
ing diplomas  to  twenty-nine  graduates  was  concluded,  the  guests,  teach- 
ers and  graduated  class  were  served  a  lunch  in  the  same  place 
where  the  joint  reception  mentioned  above  was  given  last  year. 
This  year,  as  about  1,000  very  old  plum  trees  were  almost  literally  cov- 
ered with  blossoms,  the  park  presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  This 
year  I  knew  enough  to  bring  home  with  me  the  remnants  of  my  lunch! 

It  does  not  pertain  to  my  subject,  except  as  I  was  reminded  of  it 
when  I  attended  the  normal  school  **  reception ; "  but  I  want  just  to 
mention  the  fact  that  a  kindergarten  has  been  started  here.  Indeed,  as 
for  as  possible,  the  Japanese  are  adopting  the  best  elements  of  the  west- 
em  systems  of  education.  Clem. 

MiTO,  Japan,  Mar.  30. 


INFLUENCE  OF    HIGHER   EDUCATION   UPON   INSTRUC- 
TION IN  COMMON   BRANCHES. 

The  varied  provinces  into  which  advanced  study  leads  the  mind, 
reveal  this  truth:  all  knowledge  grows  by  increments  evolved  from  the 
known;  hence  facts  are  related  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  relations  gives  unity  to  thought,  unity  to  purpose.  Facts 
are  no  longer  quiescently  accepted.  The  whys  and  wherefores  are 
sought;  and  in  this  search,  the  connecting  thread  binding  fragments  of 
knowledge  into  a  unit,  is  discovered.     The  conception  of  the  whole  is 
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clearer,  the  insight  into  the  relation  between  the  parts  is  deeper;  con- 
sequently the  power  to  give  systematic  instruction  is  far  greater  than  it 
is  when  this  higher  education  is  wanting.  Teachers  who  recognize  the 
logical  bearing  the  lower  branches  have  upon  the  advanced  studies, 
realize  the  importance  of  respecting  the  relation  between  them,  and  of 
keeping  inviolate  those  principles  underlying  all  related  studies. 

.This  thought  presented  itself  very  forcibly  during  a  visit  to  the  pri- 
mary departments  of  the  schools  in  a  large  city  of  this  state.  Upon  the 
blackboard  were  written  such  expressions  as  this:  20— i2-i-4  +  6x 
2  =  ?  The  solution  taught  was  this:  20— 12  =  8,  8-^4=2,  2-|-6  = 
8,  8  X  2  =  16,  ans.  The  fundamental  principle  of  all  branches  of 
mathematics  that  terms  connected  by  -^  and  x  ^^  considered  as  one 
quantity,  and  consequently  these  operations  should  be  performed  be- 
fore those  of  addition  and  subtraction,  was  entirely  ignored.  The 
teacher  claimed  it  was  a  convenient  way  of  giving  written  expression 
to  examples  in  which  the  fundamental  operations  were  to  be  performed 
in  succession;  but  those  who  taught  algebra  said  pupib  thus  trained 
were  constantly  making  mistakes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  No 
person  can  afford  to  violate  a  principle  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

This  principle  of  unity  of  method  and  relation  of  facts  should  under- 
lie the  entire  educational  system.  The  teachers  in  our  country  schools 
should  not  ignore  it,  because  they  deal  with  preparatory  branches  only. 
It  is  just  as  important  here  as  in  our  academies,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. Indeed,  more  so,  for  many  of  the  scholars  of  country  schools 
never  receive  other  training.  Children  should  learn  to  associate  facts 
and  events.  Our  text- books  are  discouraging  in  this  respect.  As  our 
county  superintendent  said,  they  are  often  **  mere  skeletons,** — a  collec- 
tion of  apparently  unconnected  facts.  If  the  teacher  has  gone  beyond 
the  text-book,  he  will  not  fail  to  see  and  point  out  the  relation  of  these 
facts  to  each  other.  Teachers  should  remember  that  it  is  not  the  object 
of  our  schools  to  make  the  child's  mind  an  encyclopedia,  but  to  make 
it  a  thinking  power.  These  truths  measure  the  value  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  teaching  the  common  branches. 

Since  the  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the 
association,  the  connections  between  studies  of  different  rank  must  be 
pointed  out  briefly.  Let  us  first  consider  grammar  and  some  of  its  as- 
sociate branches.  Take  the  word  palm  for  a  simple  illustration.  Gram- 
mar treats  of  its  uses  and  properties  as  a  noun;  rhetoric  gives  it  a  figur- 
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ative  use;  philology  records  its  history.  Studied  in  these  three  prov- 
inces the  word  gains  a  threefold  richness.  Perhaps  you  will  question 
the  value  of  this  knowledge  in  teaching  young  pupils.  They  are  the 
very  ones  to  whom  it  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  the  novice  in  traveling 
who  requires  the  best  informed  guide.  Young  pupils  need  careful 
leading;  and  this  power  of  judicious  guiding  is  best  acquired  by  broad 
education.  Let  us  suppose  this  sentence,  '*Namur  subdued  is  Eng- 
land's palm,"  occurs  in  a  lesson  for  anal3rsis.  The  pupil  sees  no  logical 
connection  between  the  word  palm,  considered  as  the  name  of  a  tree  or 
of  a  part  of  the  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  His  grammatical 
knowledge  throws  no  light  upon  its  meaning.  At  this  point,  the  teach- 
er's knowledge  of  figurative  language  b  of  practical  value.  This  is 
one  simple  example  of  the  many  common  words  occurring  figuratively 
in  grammar.  When  the  pupil  takes  up  the  advanced  readers,  he  meets 
multitudes  of  such  cases.  Here  he  finds  also  numerous  and  varied  al- 
lusions: classical,  historical,  scientific,  psychological,  in  fact,  to  every 
department  of  literature.  This  figurative  language  and  these  allusions, 
when  not  understood,  hide  the  life,  the  soul  of  the  selection  from  the 
pupil.  The  teacher  acquainted  with  general  literature  recognizes  old 
friends,  and  takes  pleasure  in  introducing  them  to  the  class.  Thus  ex- 
plained the  reading  lessons  become  rich  with  an  unexpected  meaning 
and  tend  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  the  class.  The  best  of  all  the 
possible  results  is,  this  interest  once  aroused  may  lead  to  a  line  of  read- 
ing which  has  a  powerful  influence  in  fashioning  the  pupils  into  men 
and  women  of  broad,  strong,  healthy  character.  Unexplained,  the 
reading  exercise  often  is  a  "mere  gargling  of  words  in  the  mouth." 
Nothing  is  masticated  or  digested.  Nothing  is  absorbed  or  assimilated. 
It  is  jiist  so  much  dead,  waste  matter.  Many  boys  and  girb  leave 
the  common  schools  at  an  early  age,  never  to  resume  systematic  study. 
The  home  surroundings  of  many  offer  no  advantages  conducive  to  fur- 
ther mental  development.  These  facts  make  it  deplorable  that  so  many 
opportunities  to  teach  pupils  better  to  understand  printed  thought  are 
lost  because  the  teacher's  knowledge  is  too  limited.  The  pupils  sus- 
tain a  triple  loss:  (i)  the  information  which  would  be  acquired;  (2)  the 
acquisition  of  an  extended  use  of  their  vocabulary;  (3)  the  power  of 
giving  better  expression  to  their  own  thoughts. 

We  find  an  equally  marked  influence  of  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathe* 
matics  upon  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.     Especially  is  this  true  of 
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geometry  in  relation  to  mensuration.  The  discipline  given  by  practice 
in  demonstrating  enables  the  instructor  to  give  graphic  representations 
of  abstruse  rules.  The  child  can  easily  learn  to  find  the  area  of  a  rect- 
angle. He  can  also  easily  learn  to  reduce  the  triangle,  the  trapezoid, 
the  circle  to  an  equivalent  rectangle.  This  power  once  acquired  the 
pupil  deduces  his  own  rules.  Establishing  the  rules  for  the  planes  lays 
the  foundation  for  deducing  the  rules  for  the  solids.  Thus,  much  that 
is  complex  in  mensuration  is  simplified;  and  a  part  of  arithmetic  mem" 
arizing  is  obviated. 

In  considering  geography  we  deal  with  a  subject  particularly  inter- 
esting because  of  its  relations  to  man.  It  is  the  first  of  the  elementary 
studies  which  teaches  the  child  that  he  is  part  of  a  community,  that  the 
community  is  part  of  a  nation,  that  the  nation  is  part  of  the  human  race. 
He  now  learns  how  he  differs  from  his  European  brothers  in  character, 
politics,  society;  and  that  these  differences  result  from  differences  in  the 
climate,  the  industries,  and  the  geography  of  their  respective  countries. 
He  begins  to  realize  his  dependence  upon  his  fellow-beings.  The  coffee 
he  drinks  is  prepared  from  beans  gathered  by  savages  in  South  Amer- 
ica or  in  the  East  Indies.  His  tea  is  steeped  from  leaves  dried  by  the 
Japanese  or  the  Chinamen.  Perhaps  he  sweetens  his  South  Carolina 
rice  with  Cuban  sugar.  He  eats  mackerel  caught  in  the  fiords  of  Nor- 
way. Saginaw  salt  combines  with  India  pepper  to  give  relish  to  his 
Kentuckian  sweet  potato.  Mediterranean  sardines  are  served  on  slices 
of  Califofnian  lemons.  His  dime  coined  from  silver  mined  in  Nevada, 
buys  dates  plucked  from  palms  in  Africa.  Possibly  he  corks  his  ink 
bottle  with  a  bit  of  bark  from  a  tree  growing  in  Spain.  Thus  every 
article  of  commerce  testifies  to  the  labor  of  his  fellow- beings  far  and 
near.  Distant  countries  are  brought  nearer  by  handling  these  commodi- 
ties. But  this  dependence  upon  remote  parts  is  due  to  climate;  and 
climate  depends  upon  altitude,  latitude,  forests,  winds,  rains,  oceanic 
currents.  These  subjects  are  not  treated  upon  in  descriptive  geography ; 
hence  to  give  satisfactory  explanations,  the  teacher  must  understand 
physical  geography,  which  in  turn  must  be  backed  by  natural  philosophy. 
Indeed  a  separation  of  descriptive  and  physical  geography  is  impossible. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  touch  upon  United  States  History  and  its  related 
studies.  It  is  closely  connected  with  geography  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  constitution  on  the  other.  Back  of  it  lies  the  history  of  the  world. 
From'4000  years  B.C.  up  to  1888  A.  D.,  the  same  primary  motives  have 
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actuated  mankind, — self-preservation  and  self- improvement.  Under 
the  influence  of  occupation,  civilization,  and  geographical  surroundings, 
these  motives  assumed  features  peculiar  to  sections;  but  even  many  of 
these  features  present  a  striking  resemblance.  Throughout  historical 
records  runs  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  All  this  is  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  a  knowledge  thereof  greatly  aids  instruction  in  United 
States  history.  No  nation  is  made  up  of  such  diverse  elements  as  ours; 
for  that  reason  its  development  has  produced  unparalleled  results.  The 
whole  has  been  a  process  of  amalgamation,  producing  a  people  which  a 
noted  Englishman  said  is  destined  to  become  the  ' '  coming  race.' '  Great 
as  the  difference  between  our  nation  and  others  is,  the  teacher  of  United 
States  history  must  not  forget  the  part  other  nations  played  in  our  de- 
velopment. Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  modifying  influence 
upon  each  other.  For  instance,  though  differing  in  its  administration, 
our  government,  in  form,  closely  resembles  that  of  England.  Her  com- 
mon laws  underlie  our  jurisprudence.  Nor  is  this  strange.  It  is  a  na- 
tural consequence  conforming  to  the  law  of  inheritance.  The  institu- 
tions of  a  country  are  the  outcome  of  the  characttr  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  thirteen  states  of  1787  were  virtually  an  English  people;  hence 
likely  to  adopt  English  institutions  modified  to  meet  their  special  wants 
and  to  protect  their  special  rights.  Perhaps  the  last  remarks  may  seem 
irre  evant  to  the  topic  under  discussion;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  aver- 
age pupil  will  never  get  a  philosophical  understanding  of  man's  actions 
as  recorded  in  history  from  the  narrow  text-books  of  our  common 
schoob.  His  hope  toward  this  end  is  mainly  in  the  teacher's  broader 
education. 

The  examples  cited  thus  far  have  had  reference  to  special  studies. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  advantages  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  named  are  limited  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  specified. 
All  knowledge  is  too  closely  related  to  permit  of  such  narrow  limitation; 
but,  perhaps,  no  knowledge  has  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  man- 
ner of  instructing  in  all  departments  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men- 
tal science.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  general 
information.  An  understanding  of  mind  development  lends  a  directness 
to  methods  productive  of  the  best  results.  These  methods  do  not  aim 
to  force  an  unnatural  mental  growth,  but  to  supply  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  symmetrical  education. 
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In  conclusion  let  us  emphasize  a  few  of  the  advantages  secured  by 
higher  education;  and  note  how  the  ability  to  instruct  is  increased  there- 
by. I.  It  gives  preparation  for  judicious  leading.  Extended  study 
raises  the  individual  to  a  higher  point  of  view.  Thus  a  broader  intel- 
lectual outlook  is  secured;  and  the  objects  of  education  are  more  clear- 
ly defined.  You  may  ask,  *What  are  these  objects?*  Wickersham 
says,  "The  great  end  of  education  is  to  perfect  man  physically,  mental- 
ly, morally,  religiously."  The  direct  aim  of  our  common  schools  is 
not  so  comprehensive.  They  aim,  or  should  aim,  to  produce  good 
citizens.  The  two  ends  are  reciprocal.  Perfect  the  man  and  good  citi- 
zenship must  follow.  The  attainment  of  these  results  depends  in  a  large 
measure,  not  wholly,  upon  the  judicious  leading  of  the  teacher.  This 
power  to  lead  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  edu- 
cation. The  broader  the  education  the  greater  the  power.  This  does 
not  imply  that  only  finished  scholars  are  judicious  leaders.  It  is  not 
always  the  best  informed  that  can  give  the  best  instruction;  but  it  is  true 
that  higher  education  increases  the  adaptiveness  of  the  natural  teacher. 
All  may  not  hope  to  become  finished  scholars;  but  every  teacher  may 
raise  himself  to  a  plane  above  that  of  the  pupil;  and  by  the  strength  of 
the  knowledge  he  possesses  be  strong  in  leading.  II.  This  thought  leads 
to  a  second  advantage.  The  broader  experience  of  the  teacher  inspires 
the  pupil  with  confidence.  He  recognizes  that  strength  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  reserved  force  gives  to  the  teacher's  instruction;  conse- 
quently he  becomes  receptive.  Under  these  conditions  more  and  better 
work  is  accomplished  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  less  time  and  with 
less  expenditure  of  energy.  III.  A  third  advantage  lies  in  (i)  the  accu- 
mulation of  general  information  incident  to  extended  study,  (2)  the 
knowledge  gained  of  reference  books  and  their  proper  use.  The 
first  is  a  reserved  fund,  indispensable  to  enthusing  work.  Constant 
draughts  are  made  upon  this  fund  for  illustrations.  Furthermore,  no 
matter  how  thorough  the  preparation  for  recitations,  emergencies  not 
anticipated  will  arise.  Is  the  teacher  rich  in  general  information,  the 
chances  arc  ten  to  one  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  emergency  with 
an  immediate  response;  if  not  the  reference  books  still  remain. 

The  effect  of  such  training  upon  the  pupil  tends  towards  better 
preparation  for  intercommunication  with  his  fellow- men.  He  leaves 
school  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  relations  to  mankind;  and  as 
a  citizen  will  better  understand  his  obligations  to  his  community. 

Baraboo,  Wis.  TUlie  E,  ReuL 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCON- 
SIN TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AT  WAUKESHA, 

MONDAY,  JULY  i,  1889. 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  Pres.  A.  Hardy,  we  are  permitted  to  make  the  follow- 
ing preliminary  announcement  of  the  program  for  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. It  will  be  understood  that  some  changes  may  appear  in  the  program  as 
finally  issued.  ] 

July  /,  Monday  evening — Address  of  welcome  by  Col.  H.  M.  Enos, 
Pres.  of  the  village  of  Waukesha.  Address  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of 
Cincinnati — subject  not  yet  chosen. 

July  2y  Tuesday — Business.  Paper  by  Arthur  Burch — Joy  (or  Joy- 
ousness  ?)  as  an  Element  of  School  Work.  Discussion.  Competitive  Es- 
says. One  very  probably  on  the  Personality  of  the  Teacher  as  an  Element 
of  School  work.  Discussion.  Paper  by  C.  R.  Long:  Professional  values. 
President's  address:  Industrial  Education,  (a)  Paper  by  Miss  Harriet 
C.  Mayer:  Form  Study  and  Drawing;  their  office  in  Education.  (3) 
Paper  by  Mrs.  Edward  Sanderson,  Milwaukee:  How  Shall  we  Educate 
our  Girls,  {c)  Paper:  A  Report  on  the  Actual  Work  in  Manual 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools  in  the  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  R. 
Hennessey,  of  La  Crosse.  Discussion.  I  hope  to  get  Edmund  Rus- 
sell, London,  Eng. ,  for  evening,  on  Elementary  Education  of  Girls. 

July  s^  Wednesday  —  Reports  of  Committees.  Business.  p.  m. 
The  citizens  of  Waukesha  give  the  members  a  ride  to  the  several 
springs  and  other  points  of  interest,  including  a  visit  to  the  Industrial 
School;  and  a  short  address  will,  I  hope,  be  given  on  the  grounds  of 
the  school  by  the  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Sleep. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES, 

1889. 

I. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  annual  examination  for  State  certificates  will  be  held  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  at  Madison,  beginning  at  8:30  o'clock  A.  m., 
Tuesday,  August  6,  and  continuing  four  days. 

On  Saturday,  August  10,  the  standing  of  applicants  will  be  deter- 
mined and  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
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II. 

-BOARD   OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  Whitewater,  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge,  Madison. 

III. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics, 
Physical  Geography,  English  Literature  (historical)  and  Mental  Science. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificate,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  General  History,  Eng- 
lish Literature  (critical),  and  Theory  of  Teaching. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  limited  cer- 
tificate, and  seventy- five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Political  Economy  and 
General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limited  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the 
examination.  Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to 
complete  the  examination  for  a  life  certificcUe, 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
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certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day — Thursday,  August  8. 

The  evening  examinations  will  be  confined  to  the  following  branches: 
Reading,  Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will,  be  required  to  the  extent  of  correctly 
and  creditably  representing  any  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in 
these  studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Political  Economy  — 
Newcomb's  or  F.  A.  Walker's;  Mental  Science  —  Sully's  Teachers' 
Hand-book  of  Psychology;  General  History  —  Myers'  Ancient  and 
Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  or  Fisher's  Universal  History; 
English  Literature  —  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  and  Backus' 
Shaw's  English  Literature  for  the  historical  study;  for  the  critical,  S  win- 
ton's  Studies  in  English  Literature  (Harper's).  Candidates  for  the  life 
certificate  will  be  expected  also  to  be  thoroughly  and  critically  familiar 
with  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  with  Emerson's  Represen- 
tative Men.  Physics  —  Gage  or  Avery;  Zoology  —  Packard  (Briefer 
Course),  or  an  equivalent;  Art  of  Teaching  —  Fitch's  Lectures;  Theory 
of  Teaching  —  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psychology. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  purposing  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schools,  is  es- 
pecially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  Ch.  325,  Laws  1883,  Sec.   i. 

J.  B.  THAYER, 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  15,  1889.  State  Superintendent. 

PROGRAM  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  examination  of  teachers  for  State  certificates,  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  commencing  August  6,  1889,  by  order  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, the  following  program  will  be  observed: 

Tuesday  A.  M. —  Arithmetic,  Constitutions. 

Tuesday  P.  M. —  Physiology,  English  Grammar. 

Wednesday  A.  M. — Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States. 

Wednesday  P.  M. —  Physics,  Geography. 

Thursday  A.  M. — Geometry,  Reading — Geology,  Political  Economy. 
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Thursday  P.  M. —  English  Literature  (i),  Mental  Science — General  History, 

Botany. 
Friday  A.  M. — Art  of  Teaching — Zoology,  Science  of  Teaching. 
Friday  P.  M. —  English  Literature  (2). 

Penmanship  and  orthography  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  in  other 
branches  submitted  to  the  board.  Orthoepy  will  be  tested  in  connection 
with  reading,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.  Descriptive  and 
Physical  Geography  will  be  tested  in  one  paper. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  differ- 
ent branches,  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 

branches  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

J.  Q.  EMERY, 
T.  B.  PRAY, 
E.  A.  BIRGE. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  sketch  of  the  program  for  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association  which  we  publish  elsewhere  gives  promise  of  an  interesting 
and  profitable  session.  The  place  of  meeting  is  unusually  attractive,  occupying 
in  this  State  relatively  the  same  position  that  Saratoga  does  in  New  York.  Ex- 
cursions are  not  necessary  from  such  a  place  as  Waukesha,  since  two  or  three 
days  spent  there  in  the  height  of  the  season  constitute  a  most  agreeable  excur- 
sion. Further,  the  plans  for  the  National  Association  this  summer  open  to  the 
teachers  of  Wisconsin  very  attractive  and  not  very  expensive  excursions,  through 
places  of  historic  interest,  to  the  Mammoth  cave,,  and  glimpses  of  the  sunny 
South  such  as  it  may  not  come  in  the  way  of  many  of  them  to  get  again  for 
many  years.  Both  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Monon  route  are  making  up 
parties  for  Nashville  under  excellent  direction  and  with  all  provisions  for  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  Further,  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
opens  at  Madison,  July  9  (not  June  9  as  has  been  erroneously  reported),  and  pre- 
sents a  stronger  faculty  and  greater  inducements  than  ever  before,  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price  to  residents  of  this  State — indeed  the  price  is  merely 
nominal.  While  the  school  is  intended  especially  for  grammar  and  high  school 
teachers,  it  offers  rare  opportunities  to  those  of  other  grades,  and  those  not 
teachers,  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies,  to  become  acquainted  with 
modem  methods,  to  work  in  well  equipped  laboratories  and  under  competent 
direction,  and  to  get  a  start  and  impulse  which  will  carry  them  on  by  themselves 
in  the  work  of  self-improvement.  The  school  affords  ample  opportunities  for 
work,  and  seeks  especially  the  patronage  of  those  who  come  for  that  purpose; 
but  at  the  same  time  one  who  chooses  can  take  but  a  single  study,  and  so  find 
ample  opportunity  for  enjoying  the  lakes,  and  drives  and  other  attractions  in 
which  Madison  is  unsurpassed.  There  is  no  reason  why  Wisconsin  teachers 
should  not  have  a  busy,  enjoyable  and  profitable  summer. 
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The  latest  educational  craze,  we  are  told,  is  the  outcry  against  examinations, 
and  the  phrase  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  a  crushing  condemnation  of  the 
movement.  But  those  who  use  it  fall  into  the  error  of  employing  what  Jeremy 
Bentham  styled  a  **  question  begging  epithet"  Whether  the  movement  to  re- 
form examinations  is  wise  or  not  is  the  matter  under  consideration,  which  can 
hardly  be  disposed  of  by  applying  to  it  an  opprobrious  term.  A  writer  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Academy  says  that  *  *  the  public  school  has  quartered  upon  it,  at 
present,  a  cohert  of  afflictions  in  the  shape  of  senseless  crazes  which  distract 
attention  from  its  proper  business,  and  dissipate  and  waste  its  strength/'  But 
the  very  question  at  issue  between  him  and  others  is  whether  these  movements 
are  useful  or  not,  and  calling  them  '*  senseless  crazes"  does  not  help  in  any  way 
to  settle  that.  He  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  "  method  craze,"  and  the  "  object 
lesson  craze,"  and  the  ''illustration  craze,"  and  the  "memory-gem craze,"  and 
the  "dvics craze,"  and  the  "drawing craze,"  and  the  "word-method  craze," 
and  the  "  music  craze,"  and  so  on.  If,  now,  we  free  ourselves  from  the  ques- 
tion begging  epithets,  and  endeavor  calmly  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  special 
interest  awakened  in  each  of  the  matters  referred  to,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  has  led  to  important  and  permanent  results  in  our  common 
school  work.  There  have  been  times  when  each  of  these  topics  was  prominent 
in  educational  discussions,  and  when  especial  eftorts  were  made  to  give  them 
increased  attention  and  better  presentation  in  school  work.  As  soon  as  we 
clearly  recognize  this  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  necessary  process  of  educational 
advance.  We  must  concentrate  attention  for  a  time  upon  special  features  if 
we  are  to  secure  general  progress.  Teaching  is  not  peculiar  in  this.  We  are 
continually  doing  the  same  thing  in  politics,  in  law,  in  social  problems,  in  all 
matters  that  pertain  to  the  advancement  of  mankind.  Every  such  special  con- 
centration of  thought  and  discussion  may  be  called  a  craze  if  you  choose,  be- 
cause other  matters  equally  important  are  for  the  time  not  under  considera- 
tion; but  this  is  a  necessity  of  human  thought.  In  fact  only  mischief  comes  of 
applying  such  epithets,  since  they  are  intended  to  close  the  mind  against  new 
developments,  and  to  hide  from  view  the  important  fact  that  the  so-called  crazes 
are  both  the  means  and  the  evidence  of  our  rapid  educational  development 

That  phjrsical  geography  is  undergoing  an  important  development  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  study  of  surface  geology  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
fiimiliar  with  the  growth  of  modem  science.  Some  idea  of  the  line  of  de- 
velopment may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  treatment  of  the  subject  "  The 
Land,"  especially  the  chapters  on  streams,  the  work  of  streams,  and  mountain 
structure  and  land  sculpture,  in  the  new  "  Eclectic  Geography,"  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject  in  any  of  the  older  physical  geographies.  The  old 
treatment  is  almost  purely  descriptive,  while  the  new  is  really  scientific,  a  search 
into  the  causes  and  significance  of  surface  forms.  We  have  before  us  in  a  late 
ntmiber  of  Science  a  report  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Scientific  Association  by  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  College,  which  pre- 
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sents  a  resume  of  some  of  the  latest  views.  Land-forms  are  here  recognized  as 
classified  according  to  their  age,  showing  youth,  adolescence,  maturity,  or  old 
age  in  the  structural  area  recognized  as  constituting  a  single  geographic  *'  indi- 
vidual." '*  Any  individual  form  may  be  imagined  to  pass  through  a  cycle  of 
life,  beginning  when  its  surface  is  presented  to  the  destructive  forces  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  ending  when  these  forces  have  reduced  the  mass  to  the  level  of 
drainage  discharge,  that  is,  to  the  base-level  of  erosion."  The  terms  above 
used  denote,  therefore,  the  stage  of  progress  reached  in  the  work  of  erosion. 
The  Red  River  Valley  is  a  very  young  plain,  the  coast  plains  of  the  Carolinas 
are  in  the  stage  of  adolescence,  West  Virginia  is  in  maturity,  and  the  plains 
about  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  in  eastern  Montana  are  in  the  period  of 
old  age.  The  signs  of  these  several  stages  are  pointed  out,  interesting  cases  of 
interruptions  to  the  regular  development  are  indicated,  variations  in  the  intensi- 
ty of  development  are  discovered,  and  the  details  of  drainage  and  sur&ce  forms 
are  all  made  significant  of  the  past  history  of  the  landscape  under  investigation. 
How  significant  this  way  of  studying  topography  is  must  be  at  once  apparent 
even  from  this  meagre  statement,  and  that  it  will  lead  not  only  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  surface  forms  but  also  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  relations 
to  human  industry  and  life  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Prof.  Davis,  we  are 
pleased  to  add,  has  been  secured  as  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  Wisconsin 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  this  summer,  and  we  hope  a  good  many  of  the 
teachers  from  Wisconsin  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  of 
the  latest  developments  in  the  study  of  geography  from  one  who  has  made  a 
reputation  by  his  own  contributions  to  them.  The  school  is  also  permitted  to 
announce  that  the  services  of  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Kimball,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, have  been  secured  as  instructor  in  physics,  and  that  he  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  experimental,  laboratory  methods  of  teaching  this  branch  in 
public  schools.  Further  particulars  regarding  the  school  will  be  learned  from 
the  announcement  published  elsewhere.  Its  program  is  such  as  to  merit,  and 
will  doubtless  attract,  greatly  increased  attendance  over  that  of  last  year. 

Boston  has  another  educational  surprise  for  Western  teachers,  and  this  time 
it  is  in  the  matter  of  school  discipline.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  eighteen  thousand  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  these  all  in  grades  below  the  high  school.  In 
the  grammar  schools  for  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  annually  eleven 
thousand  floggings  to  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  and  in  the  primary  schools  the 
average  of  punishments  is  more  than  half  that  of  the  enrollments.  This  is 
monstrous.  Grant  that  the  punishments  have  fallen  upon  a  comparatively  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils;  that  they  are  less  than  one  hundred  per  day;  that  they 
were  not  severe;  add  any  other  palliations  germain  to  the  case;  and  still  the 
record  remains  an  impressive  evidence  of  crudeness  of  methods  and  brutalizing 
relations  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they  would  be  refining  and  elevat- 
ing.   The  Christian  Register  has  done  good  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
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record  and  demanding  a  reform  iu  the  name  of  civilization.  The  Register  says 
justly,  '*It  is  a  miserable  fiction  to  suppose  that  school  discipline  needs  to  be 
supported  in  any  such  way.  *  *  The  teacher  who  depends  upon  his  rattan  is 
weakening  his  own  moral  influences.  Flogging  does  not  elevate:  it  degrades. 
It  awakens  no  moral  impulse,  it  does  not  arouse  the  conscience.  It  may  awaken 
suUenness,  fear,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge.  It  teaches  the  scholar  that  he  can 
liquidate  his  obligation  to  his  teacher  and  to  his  class  and  to  himself  by  a  little 
phyical  suflfering. "  City  Superintendent  Seaver,  referring  to  the  statistics  in  his 
report,  says:  "If,  as  is  often  said,  most  of  the  whipping  is  done  by  incompetent 
teachers,  is  it  not  high  time  that  these  incompetent  teachers  were  discovered 
and  dismissed,  that  the  reputation  of  the  competent  ones  may  be  cleared  of  the 
imputation  arising  from  so  much  use  of  the  rattan."  ''  The  appeal  in  corporal 
punishment  is  to  the  lowest  motive  within  the  teacher's  reach — the  fear  of 
bodily  pain.  Every  time  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  lower  motive  when  a  higher 
one  might  be  reached,  an  injury  is  done  to  the  child's  character.'*  In  fact,  the 
resort  to  flogging  is  almost  always  a  proof  of  incompetence  in  the  teacher  —  in- 
competence arising  from  lack  of  experience,  from  failure  to  apprehend  the  ends 
of  school  government,  or  from  lack  of  self-control.  One  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  the  motive  forces  in  the  child's  nature  to  secure  obedience  without 
resort  to  physical  force  is  not  yet  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  school.  The  Register 
says  wisely:  "  It  is  true  that  in  the  best  schools  the  revolution  that  has  gone  on 
in  teaching  is  not  greater  than  that  which  has  gone  on  in  methods  of  school  disci- 
pline. We  object  to  the  rod,  not  on  account  of  the  pain  it  inflicts,  but  because 
it  is  a  low  and  d^^ding  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  not  to  the  moral  nature.  To 
use  the  rod  not  only  helps  to  spoil  the  child,  but  also  to  spoil  the  teacher." 
Ten  years  ago,  a  committee  on  the  Boston  schools,  reporting  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, used  these  striking  words:  "The  pauper  children  of  England,  and  the 
children  of  our  own  criminal  classes, — the  juvenile  offenders  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  State  reformatories — have  more  protection  against  hasty,  cruel  or 
barbarous  punishments  than  the  children  of  our  public  schools." 
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SUMMER  SCHOOIJ5. 

The  rapid  multiplication  in  this  country  of  summer  schools  for  teachers  is  a 
very  satisfactory  indication  of  the  genuineness  and  vigor  of  educational  im- 
provement among  us.  They  show  not  only  that  the  leaders  of  education  are  in 
earnest  in  their  purpose  to  push  into  the  practical  work  of  the  schools  the  best 
thought  and  methods  of  the  time,  but  also  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  teaching  force  are  eager  for  improvement.  The  following  list  of 
important  summer  schools  which  are  to  be  in  session  this  year  is  very  interest- 
ing from  this  point  of  view: 
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AsBURY  Park  Seaside  Summer  School,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. — July  15-Aug. 
5.     Edwin  Shepard,  77  Court  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  secretary. 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Summer  School,  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.  John  H.  Vincent,  chancellor;  Lewis  Miller,  .president;  W.  A.  Duncan, 
secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Christy  School  of  Methods,  Jefferson,  Ohio,  July  9.  Six  weeks.  E.  J. 
Graves,  Hartsgrove,  Ohio,  secretary. 

Darke  County  Normal  School,  Greenville,  Ohio,  June  3-July  15.  F.  Gil- 
lum  Cromer,  manager. 

Glens  Falls  Summer  School,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  30-Aug.  19.  Sher- 
man Williams,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

luKA  Normal  Institute,  luka,  Miss.,  June  17-July  26.  H.  A.  Dean,  luka. 
Miss. 

Lake  Minnetonka  Summer  School,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  July  9-Aug.  2.  H. 
B.  McConnell,  Minneapolis,  director. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute.  William  A.  Mowry,  56  Bromfield 
St.,  Boston,  president,  July  15,  three  weeks.  A.  W.  Edson,  manager,  School 
of  Methods,  Worcester,  Mass. 

National  Summer  Music  School  for  teachers,  W.  E.  Pulsifer,  manager, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  at  Chicago,  July  9-19. 

National  Summer  School,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  9-30.  Chas.  F.  King, 
Boston  Highlands,  Mass.,  director. 

National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila.,  Grimsby  Park, 
at  Ontario,  Can.,  July  i-Aug.  10.  Cecil  Harper,  1124  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  secretary. 

Ohio  Valley  Summer  School  of  Methods,  Steubenville,  O.,  July  16-27. 
H.  A.  Mertz,  Steubenville,  O.,  secretary. 

Pennsylvania  Summer  School  of  Methods,  first  session,  Altoona,  July 
15-Aug.  3;  second  session,  Norristown,  Aug.  5-24.  Lelia  E.  Partridge,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  president;  W.  S.  Monroe,  Eureka,  Nevada,  secretary. 

Summer  School  of  Languages,  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  8,  five  weeks.  Proif. 
William  L.  Montague,  Amherst  Mass.,  director. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Niantic,  Conn.,  July  2-16.  Charles  D. 
Hine,  Hartford,  Conn.,  secretary. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  July  23-Aug.  16.  J.  J. 
Crandall,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Summer  School  of  Methods,  New  Orleans,  La.  Dr.  B.  G.  Cole,  Donald- 
sonville  La.,  president. 

Summer  Manual  Training  School,  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis, 
manager,  Toledo,  Ohio,  August  8,  six  weeks. 

Summer  School  of  Languages  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Wm. 
L.  Montague,  director,  July  8-Aug.  9. 

Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
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Burlington,  Vt.,  July  8- Aug.  19.    Helen  L.  Burritt,  Burlington,  Vt.,  manager. 

Texas  Summer  Normal  School,  July  i-Aug  i,  Galveston,  Texas.  Hugh 
R.  Conyngton,  Galveston,  Texas,  secretary. 

West  Virginia  University,  State  Normal  Institute,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  June  i8-July  26.    Edward  S.  Elliot,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  secretary. 

White  Mountain  Summer  School,  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  July  15- Aug.  2. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Johnson,  Vt.,  manager. 

Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Madison,  Wis.,  July  9-Aug.  2. 
J.  W.  Steams,  Madison,  Wis.,  president. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  DEC.  1888.— THEORY  OF 

TEACHING. 

1.  What  branch  of  natural  science  is  particularly  adapted  to  cultivation  of  the 
observing  powers  of  children  ?    Give  reasons  fully,  and  methods  appropriate. 

2.  What  common  school  branch  of  study  specially  demands  culture  of  the 
imagination  ?    Discuss  method  of  teaching  adapted  to  secure  result. 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  memory  ?    Discuss  kinds  of  associa- 
tion with  illustration  of  each. 

4.  Name  four  special  works  upon  science  of  education,  and  give  some  account 
of  one  of  them  that  you  have  read. 

5.  Shall  definitions  and  rules  in  grammar  precede  or  follow  work  and  ex- 
amples ?    Why  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  direction  to  *' teach  things,  not  words?" 
Make  illustrative  application  to  geometry  and  geography. 

7.  What  are  the  objects  of  a  recitation,  and  how  is  each  secured? 

8.  What  is  the  so-called  *'new  education?"    What  mistaken  practices  seem 
to  have  prepared  the  way  for  it. 


IS  IT  SERVICEABLE  ? 

We  venture  to  put  in  "Our  Drawer,**  the  following  from  a  private  letter, 
which  may  suggest  to  other  readers  that  there  is  available  to  them  a  mine  of  sug- 
gestions and  helps  for  school  work  in  the  files  of  the  Journal  which  they  have 
laid  away.    Look  them  over;  you  will  find  them  full  of  practical  aids. 

I  realize  how  helpful  it  is  to  us  to  have  others  appreciate  our  endeavor  to  be 
of  assistance  to  them,  and  so  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  aid  the  Journal  op  Edu- 
cation is  to  me.  I  use  it  constantly  in  school;  and  having  made  use  of  all  the 
"search  questions**  of  this  year,  like  Oliver  Twist,  desirous  of  more,  have  care- 
fully sought  for  others  in  the  bound  volume,  lying  on  our  principaPs  desk.  While 
looking  for  those,  I  have  found  many  helpful  things.  I  thank  you  for  your  Jour- 
nal and  for  the  inspiration  and  assistance  it  is  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Elroy,  Wis.  GRACE  DARLING. 
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MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS  ^  BATH    ROOMS    IN    SCHOOL     BUILDINGS — EVENING 

SCHOOLS  —  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  — ITEMS. 

The  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  about  to  be  expended  for  "  erecting,  enlarg- 
ing and  improving'*  school  buildings  is  just  now  something  of  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  different  sections  of  the  city;  but  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose comes  none  too  soon  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  recent  legislation  on 
compulsory  attendance,  for  compliance  with  the  law  would  at  present  be  a  prac- 
tical impossibility. 

Apropos  to  the  subject  of  school  house  building,  Commisioner  Stim  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  School  Board  introduced  a  motion  in  favor  of  constructing 
bath-rooms  in  the  basements  of  school  buildings,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  on  the  ground  of  hygienic  considerations,  not  only  in  behalf  of  those  who 
need  bathing,  but  of  others  who  must  breathe  the  contaminated  air  of  the  school 
room,  the  exudations  from  the  surface  of  the  body  being  a  more  pernicious 
source  of  defilement  than  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs.  The  gentleman  had 
evidently  thought  out  the  matter  even  to  details  of  management,  and  submitted 
a  report  of  how  it  is  managed  in  Germany,  where  in  many  schools  the  bath-room 
is  a  regular  part  of  the  outfit.  In  the  city  of  Gottingen,  where  the  shower-bath 
was  first  introduced  into  the  school,  the  rooms  are  under  the  management  of  the 
janitor  and  his  wife,  the  pupils  passing  in  turn  in  groups  of  six  or  eight  to  the 
dressing  rooms  and  thence  to  the  bath,  about  two  or  three  times  a  month.  Some 
of  the  advantages  noted  are,  much  purer  air  in  the  school  room,  greater  intel- 
lectual vigor  after  the  bath  —  in  this  respect  it  is  far  more  vivifjring  than  the  us- 
ual recess — and  inculcation  of  the  habit  and  desire  of  cleanliness  of  person.  In- 
vestigation shows  that  many  of  the  children  at  home  never  have  water  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  hands  and  face;  but  where  the  bath  has  been 
in  use  in  the  public  school,  although  it  is  not  compulsory,  all  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefit,  and  custom  begets  a  laudable  ambition  to  have  clean  underwear 
that  shall  meet  the  approval  of  janitor  and  classmates,  and  thus  the  parents  are 
educated.  Commissioner  Stim  estimates  the  cost  of  fitting  up  bath-rooms  at 
not  more  than  I150  per  building.  Surely  a  sniflf  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  aver- 
age school  room,  even  when  ventilated,  or  of  a  cloak  room  on  a  rainy  day, 
would  convince  a  person  whose  nose  is  normally  sensitive  that  "something 
ought  to  be  done." 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Board,  Pres.  Oberman  called  attention  to  some 
needed  reforms  that  would  obviate  unnecessary  delay  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, especially  that  pertaining  to  furnishing  supplies  and  making  repairs;  he 
spoke  also  of  the  necessity  of  revising  the  course  of  study,  referred  to  the  ex- 
periment of  appointing  a  reserve  corps  of  teachers  as  having  proved  highly  sat- 
isfactory, being  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  employing  substitutes, 
and  earnestly  recommended  that  Normal  School  graduates  should  receive  high- 
er salaries  for  the  first  year's  service. 
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The  report  of  the  night  schools,  twenty-one  of  which  were  conducted  the 
past  winter,  was  highly  commendatory  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  particular- 
ly the  high  school  class,  and  the  science  teaching  therein,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Rogers. 

Prin.  H.  O.  R.  Siefert  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of 
I2500,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary  increased  to  {4000, 
and  I2000  respectively.  This  is  not  only  a  just  recognition  of  three  faithful  and 
efficient  officers,  but  is  an  adjustment  which  makes  the  salaries  more  nearly  cor- 
respond with  the  increased  importance  of  the  offices,  no  increase  having  been 
made  before  for  fifteen  years. 

The  resolution  to  extend  to  the  Superintendent  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Board,  also  the  resolution  to  shorten  the  school  day  in  certain 
grades,  were  reported  back  without  recommendation,  the  committee  not  being 
able  to  agree. 

On  decoration  day,  one  feature  of  the  parade  will  be  about  2000  school  boys 
in  line,  all  over  twelve  years  of  age  being  allowed  to  participate. 

Pres.  Mapel,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  started  last  week  for  a  trip  in  Eur- 
ope and  will  be  absent  several  months.  His  route  will  take  him  through  Swe- 
den and  Norway  to  the  North  Cape;  he  goes  chiefly  on  account  of  his  health, 
seeking  quiet,  and  will  not  visit  the  larger  cities  of  central  Europe.  I.  C. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

Teaching  Patriotism. — Beautiful  and  impressive  lessons  in  civics  and 
patriotism  may  be  given  from  good  pictures  of  the  *'  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,** 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware;  Putnam  leaving  his  plow  to  engage  in  the 
conquest  for  Liberty;  *' Independence  Hall"  and  ''Signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  Pictures  of  famous  battles  that  have  resulted  in  promoting  our 
country's  cause  and  liberty;  Lincoln  Reading  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
to  his  Cabinet,  etc.,  etc.  Wonderful  lessons  may  be  taught  with  such  pictures. 
After  talks  and  readings  by  teacher  and  pupils,  the  picture  and  the  subject  illus- 
trated may  be  used  for  a  reproduction  lesson,  the  description  to  be  written  on 
paper  or  slates. —  Ex, 

Teaching  Geography. — The  following  suggestive  lessons  are  taken  from 
Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography  by  Charles  F.  King. 

Manners  and  Customs. —  Head  two  adjacent  columns  on  the  black-board 
with  some  nations  or  peoples  as  different  as  possible,  the  pupils  do  the  same  on 
paper;  and  fill  in  the  peculiarities  as  fast  as  facts  are  gathered.  The  teacher  to 
help  only  when  the  class  are  exhausted.    Illustrations  of  this  method  follow. 
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INDIANS. 

Their  manners  different  in  different 
tribes. 

They  receive  such  names  as  Big  Crow, 
Whirlwind,  Arrow  Head,  Laughing 
Water,  etc. 

They  have  much  imagination. 

They  bury  in  trees  sitting  position. 
They  frequently  move.  The  women  do 
the  hard  word.  The  older  and  uglier 
the  women  the  more  the  work  laid  upon 
her. 

Dress  in  skins,  children  naked.  In- 
dians eat  meat  raw;  like  the  marrow. 

Very  superstitious. 

Easily  surprised,  yet  often  stolid.  In- 
different to  pain. 

Each  pupil  at  the  board  or  on  paper,  is  directed  by  the  teacher  to  contrast  the 

NEW  WORLD  WITH  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


ESQUIMAUX. 

Not  numerous  in  North  America. 
I    Houses  small,  built  of  stone  and  turf. 
I  Lighted  and  heated  by  a  lamp. 
I    The  house  is  cleaned  in  spring  by  re- 
movine  the  roof,  and    moving    away 
'while  the  rains  of  summer  wash  it 

He  still  catches  the  seal  with  harpoon 
and  bladder.  The  women  do  most  of 
the  domestic  work.  Men  and  women 
dress  very  nearly  alike. 

He  calls  his  long  boat  a  kyak. 

Keeps  many  dogs. 


Two  grand  divisions. 

One-half  as  large. 

Long  and  narrow. 

Mountains  extending  north  and  south. 

Plains  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face. 

Plateaus  cover  one-third  of  the  sur- 
face. 

Greater  amount  of  moisture. 

Vegetable  life  abundant. 

100,000,000  inhabitants. 

Republics. 

Growing  and  improving. 


Four  grand  divisions. 
Twice  as  large. 

Length  and  breadth  nearly  eaual. 
Mountains  extending  east  ana  west. 
Plains  equal  one-third  of  the  surface. 
Plateaus  cover  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face. 
Less  amount  of  moisture. 
Animal  life  abundant. 
1,300,000,000  inhabitants. 
Monarchies. 
Standing  still. 


Practical  Business  Composition.— All  pupils  will  at  some  time  have  to 
put  to  practical  use  their  knowledge  of  rapid  composition  in  business  forms. 
If  the  knowledge  be  very  limited,  it  will  be  hard  for  them.  Anticipate  the  trouble 
by  assigning  exercises  according  to  the  following  suggestions,  giving  out  one 
direction  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  a  little  facility  is  acquired  give  only  a  brief  time 
for  each. 

Write  a  receipt  for  three  months'  rent  paid  you  for  your  house  on  West  45th 
street.  New  York. 

You  are  in  want  of  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  business.  Prepare  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  paper,  setting  forth  your  desires. 

Write  a  local  for  your  town  or  city  newspaper  beginning:  A  serious  accident 
occurred  at  the  railway  crossing  on    ...     . 

Write,  in  favor  of  your  clerk,  an  order  on  a  boot  and  shoe  merchant  of  your 
town,  for  goods  to  be  charged  to  your  account. 

Write  a  receipt  for  money  paid  you  on  an  old  account. 

Write  a  receipt  for  money  paid  you  on  account,  npt  in  full. 

The  merchants  of  your  town  have  decided  to  close  their  places  of  business 
at  7  o'rlock  each  week-day  evening,  and  at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
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Prepare  an  announcement  or  agreement  to  this  effect,  to  be  signed  by  those  in- 
terested. 

Composition  in  Geography. — Some  of  the  best  composition  writing  is 
secured  by  asking  written  explanations  of  certain  well-known  but  not  so  easily 
expressed  facts  or  phenomena.  Here  are  a  few  subjects  for  composition  in  con- 
nection with  the  geography  lesson.  Of  course  the  purpose  is  not  to  secure  ex- 
tended compositions  but  merely  the  best  statement,  however  brief. 

1.  How  does  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  prove  the  rotundity  of  the  earth? 

2.  Why  does  the  north  star  always  appear  in  the  same  place  in  he  heavens 
when  no  other  star  does  ?  •    . 

3.  What  is  alike,  and  what  different  in  the  equator  and  a  meridian  ? 

4.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  ? 

5.  What  is  the  magnetic  needle,  what  is  meant  by  its  "dip,"  and  what  does 
it  signify? 

6.  Give  as  many  proofs  of  the  earth's  rotundity  as  you  can,  and  show  why 
each  tends  to  prove  it. 

In  History. — The  why  is  often  the  only  thing  worth  remembering.  The 
why  is  what  helps  you  to  remember.  The  why  is  the  blow  that  clinches  the 
nail;  it  is  there,  and  there  to  stay.  The  mere  facts  of  the  battles  of  Saratoga 
may  be  learned  in  a  short  time,  and  forgotten  sooner  than  they  are  learned. 
Teach  the  wl^  instead;  that  Crown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga,  and  Ft.  Edward, 
and  all  that  line  of  fortifications  along  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson  River, 
controlled  the  water  way  between  New  York  and  Quebec.  If  the  English 
could  get  control  of  that  they  could  divide  our  country  into  two  helpless  parts. 
In  that  case  each  part  could  be  easily  subdued.  Discuss  the  British  Plans  for 
1777;  —  how  General  Burgoyne  was  to  descend  from  Quebec  by  way  of  Richelieu 
River  and  Lake  Champlain,  while  Clinton  was  to  come  up  the  Hudson  to  meet 
him.  Determine  why  Clinton  didn't  come  according  to  his  agreement;  why 
Washington  stayed  in  New  Jersey  all  that  summer  instead  of  going  up  to  New 
York  to  help  our  forces  there;  why  he  gives  more  effectual  help  in  remaining 
where  he  is,  in  seeming  inactivity.  Follow  Burgoyne  southward  along  Lake 
Champlain  into  the  Hudson  River  valley.  Have  your  pupils  open  their  geog- 
raphies and  put  their  fingers  upon  each  successive  point  of  his  progress.  This 
will  probably  be  quite  a  surprise  to  both  pupils  and  teacher.  Each  will  discover 
how  little  he  knows  about  the  location  of  the  places  they  have  been  talking 
about,  and  how  helpful  geography  is  in  understanding.  Geography  has  been 
called  the  sister  of  history.  You  will  probably  ffnd  the  plan  of  having  each 
pupil  locate  places  in  his  own  geography  preferable  to  the  system  of  one  locat- 
ing places  on  a  wall  map  for  the  rest  of  the  class,  because  when  each  one  uses 
his  own  map  each  is  thereby  benefited.  At  a  glance,  the  teacher  can  see  just 
who  is  familiar  enough  with  the  maps  to  ffnd  the  places,  and  who  needs  help. 
When  one  locates  the  places  on  a  wall  map,  that  one  is  indeed  benefited;  but 
with  the  other  members  of  the  class  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  When  each  one 
does  his  own  map  work,  each  one  is  helped. —  Ohio  Ed.  Journal. 
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HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Examining  Slate  Work. — A  question  usually  arises  about  examining  slate 
work,  to  what  extent  is  it  best  to  examine,  and  how  can  it  be  done  without  the 
loss  of  much  time.  When  the  exercise  is  merely  copying,  or  lists  of  words,  a 
look  at  the  slate  as  a  whole,  with  here  and  there  a  commendation  for  neatness, 
or  a  correction  of  prominent  mistakes,  is  sufficient 

We  have  seen  two  ways  of  doing  this  rapidly  which  have  proved  good.  Let 
each  child  take  his  slate  in  both  hands  and  hold  it  as  he  would  his  reader.  The 
teacher  can  pass  quickly  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  see  the  work  at  a  glance; 
at  the  same  time  the  school  presents  an  prderly  appearance.  Another  way,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  primary  schools,  is  to  have  the  pupils  of  one  row  rise  and 
pass  down  the  right-hand  aisle  to  the  teacher,  letting  her  look  at  the  work,  then 
passing  around  the  left-hand  side  to  their  respective  places,  when  the  next  row 
will  rise  and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  There  need  be  no  confused  group,  but 
the  rather  a  continuous  procession;  it  also  gives  the  little  folk  a  change  of  posi- 
tion and  motion. —  Pop,  Ed, 

Cleaning  Slates. — A  water-bottle  is  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  primary 
teacher's  work.  A  flat  bottle,  with  square  comers,  and  holding  about  a  pint,  is 
the  best  style  to  use.  It  will  stand  firmly,  and  is  easily  carried  in  the  hand.  Fit 
it  with  a  stopper  such  as  is  used  in  a  bottle  of  liquid  dentrifice;  or  a  cork  with  a 
short  quill  inserted  will  answer  the  purpose — though  not  so  neat  looking,  and 
more  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  As  you  pass  down  the  aisles  and  look  at  each 
child's  work,  carry  your  bottle  with  you,  and  one  shake  of  it  will  prepare  the 
slate  for  cleaning  with  the  cloth,  with  which  each  child  should  be  provided,  and 
will  do  away  with  the  annoyance  of  moistening  sponges,  or  the  detestable  habit 
of  spitting  upon  the  slate. —  Ed.  Gazette, 

Debating  Societies. —  Some  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Milwaukee  have 
also  a  literary  society.  The  one  of  which  I  learned  most,  and  that  from  one  of 
the  lads  who  belong  to  it,  is  styled  the  Progressive  Debating  Society,  composed 
of  the  boys  of  the  two  upper  classes.  The  society  meets  at  the  close  of  school 
each  Friday.  The  aim  is  to  learn  and  practice  parliamentary  courtesy  and  some- 
what of  its  usage.  The  principal  is  always  present  to  direct.  It  is  for  improve- 
ment rather  than  fun,  though  they  get  some  fun  in  the  improvement.  About 
three  times  a  year  they  give  an  entertainment  for  which  an  admission  fee  is 
charged  by  which  means  they  keep  themselves  in  funds  for  stationery,  printing, 
books,  etc.  It  does  much  for  the  culture  of  these  boys  in  all  school  exercises. — 
N,  E,  Journal  of  Ed, 

Teaching  Self- Reliance. —  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  visiting  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton schools  recently,  that  there  the  little  children  were  learning  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  It  was  a  primary  school  and  it  seemed  to  me  an  exceptionally 
pleasant  one.  The  pupils  were  at  work  upon  examples.  The  teacher  said  to  them, 
something  to  this  effect:  *  *  When  you  finish  your  examples  I  want  you  to  find  some 
quiet  way  to  entertain  yourselves,  just  as  grown  people  do."    This  was  to  oc- 
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cupy  the  time  while  the  slow  ones  were  finishing  the  examples.  After  the  ex- 
amples were  done  and  corrected,  the  teacher  took  a  few  minutes  to  inquire 
about  the  busy  work,  that  had  filled  the  waiting  time.  I  cannot  recall  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  exactly,  but  they  were  somewhat  like  these:  "Willie,  what 
did  you  find  to  do? *'  **  I  had  a  stor>'  to  read."  **  Annie,  what  did  you  do?  ** 
"  I  copied  some  verses  from  my  reader."  "Mabel,  what  did  you  do?"  **I 
wrote  some  Roman  numerals  on  my  slate."  **  Harry,  what  was  your  work?" 
*' I  drew  some  pictures."  "John,  what  did  you  do ? "  "I  studied  my  spelling 
lesson."  Then  the  teacher  had  a  few  pleasant  words  to  say  to  the  children 
about  the  work  they  had  chosen  to  do,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  done  it. 


USEFUL  EXERCISES. 


For  a  Geography  Lesson. — Why  is  there  more  rain  in  one  part  of  a  country 
than  in  another  ?  Upon  what  does  the  distribution  of  rain  depend  ?  Rain  is 
deposited  on  mountain  sides  because  the  air  is  chilled  as  it  blows  up  the  slope, 
and  falls  as  rain.     Some  mountains  have  a  moist  and  a  dry  side.    Why  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  rain  ?  In  what  form  does  it  stay  above  ground  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  water  that  sinks  below  the  surface?  Is  rain  pure  water?  (No, 
but  it  is  the  purest  in  nature.  Whence  come  its  impurities  ?  The  work  of  water: 
I.  Rain  absorbs  carbonic  acid  which  we  breathe  into  air,  and  carries  it  under- 
ground, where  it  dissolves  mineral  substances,  producing  mineral  springs.  2. 
Forms  caves  by  gradually  dissolving  and  removing  particles  of  rock.  3.  Dis- 
solves rock  particles,  forming  soil.  4.  Fertilizes  soil.  5.  Forms  irregularities 
of  land.  6.  Changes  coast  line  by  gradually  washing  away  sand  and  rock  on 
shore. 

Search  Questions. —  For  what  particular  achievement  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  noted?  I.  Sir  Isaac  Newton?  2.  Captain  James  Cook?  3.  Dr. 
William  Harvey?  4.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright?  5.  James  Watt?  6.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy?  7.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick?  8.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse?  9.  Prof. 
Alexander  Bell  ? 

For  a  Grammar  Class. —  i.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  the  plural 
form:  The  child's  top  spins  easily.  The  man's  horse  is  growing  old.  The  sail- 
or's face  was  frozen.  Her  daughter  skates  beautifully.  My  brother's  farm  was 
sold  yesterday. 

2.  Change  the  italicised  words  to  the  possessive  form:  The  wing  oj  the  eagle 
is  long.  The  teeth  of  the  dog  are  sharp  and  strong.  The  names  of  these  men 
have  been  struck  out.  The  leaves  of  the  hook  have  been  torn.  Are  the  wings 
of  the  butterflies  pretty? 

3.  Write  the  two  other  forms  of:  Large,  small,  little,  good,  late,  far,  noble, 
happy,  much,  high,  near,  early,  fast,  often,  soon,  able,  strong,  witty,  prompt, 
quick,  near,  true,  brave,  safe,  thin,  easy,  busy. 
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In  Arithmetic. —  i.  A  farmer  takes  five  loads  of  hay  to  market.  They 
weigh  respectively  2137  lbs.,  3002  lbs.,  2237  lbs.,  and  2056  lbs.  He  gets  |i8  a 
ton.     How  much  does  he  receive  altogether  ? 

2.  A  farmer  rented  a  farm  for  one  year  for  I350.  His  expenses  during  the 
year  were  I293,  and  his  gross  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  I724. 
How  much  did  he  gain  ? 

3.  Find  the  value  of  16  piles  of  wood,  each  24  feet  long,  18  feet  wide  and  15 
feet  high,  at  I2.25  a  cord. 

4.  A  square  farm  containing  160  acres  is  divided  into  10  acre  fields.  Trees 
are  planted  66  feet  apart  on  the  lines  of  all  fences.  How  many  trees  on  the 
farm? 

5.  Three  men  hired  a  pasture  for  $48.  The  first  put  in  5  cows,  the  the  second 
8  cows,  and  the  third  11  cows.     How  much  should  each  pay? 

6.  How  many  cords  are  there  in  a  pile  100  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
high? 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  120  feet  long,  16  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
high,  at  $4. 50  a  cord. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  tanbark  120  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  high,  at  |6. 10  a  cord  ? 

9.  A  sleigh  upon  which  4foot  wood  is  piled  is  12  feet  long.  How  high  should 
the  wood  be  piled  to  make  i  %  cords  ? 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  a  cord  of  2-foot  wood  piled  6  feet  high  ? 

Language  Work. —  i.  Combine  the  following  into  one  complex  sentences: 
He  sent  me  a  paper.  I  looked  all  through  it.  He  referred  in  his  letter  to  a  no- 
tice in  it.    I  could  not  find  the  notice. 

2.  Substitute  other  words  or  phrases  for  those  italicized:  The  various  tribes 
were  successively  subjugated  by  the  imperial  armies.  The  queen  was  reluct- 
antiy  compelled  to  order  his  execution.  If  that  does  not  suffice  to  induce  him  to 
surrender  it^  I  shall  have  recourse  to  sterner  measures.  The  statutes  against 
heretics  were  revived^  and  hundreds  died  at  the  stake  for  the  Protestant  faith. 

3.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  Go  and  lay  down  and  rest.  Which  do 
you  like  best,  tea  or  coffee?  Mary,  can  I  go  with  you?  He  don't  live  at  Bos- 
ton now.  The  ship  and  all  her  crew  was  lost.  The  boy  fell  in  the  river  while 
fishing.  I  intended  to  have  written  father.  I  will  go  unless  I  should  be  ill.  It 
is  so  dark  that  I  can't  hardly  see.    Every  one  must  judge  of  their  own  feelings. 

Tongue-Tiers. — The  popularity  of  Peter  Piper's  celebrated  peck  of  pickled 
peppers  will  probably  never  wane  as  a  snare  to  catch  the  tongue  that  would  fain 
be  agile;  but  that  test  has  formidable  rivals.  The  following  short  sentences,  as 
their  author  maintains,  do  wonders  in  baffling  the  ordinary  powers  of  speech: 
Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade.  The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Say, 
should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show?  Strange  strategic  statistics. 
Cassel's  solicitor  slyly  slashes  a  sloe.    Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gig- whip. 
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Sarah  in  a  shawl  shoveled  soil  snow  slowly.  She  sells  sea  shells.  A  cup  of 
coffee  in  a  copper  coffee-cup.  Smith's  spirit  flask  split  Philip's  sixth  sister's 
fiflh  squirrel's  skull.  The  Leith  police  dismisseth  us.  Mr.  Fish  wished  to 
whisk  whisky.  A  day  or  two  ago,  during  a  lull  in  business,  two  little  boot- 
blacks, one  white  and  the  other  black,  were  standing  at  the  comer  doing  noth- 
ing, when  the  white  bootblack  agreed  to  black  the  black  bootblack's  boots. 
The  black  bootblack  was,  of  course,  willing  to  have  his  boots  blacked  by  his 
fellow  bootblack,  and  the  bootblack  who  had  agreed  to  black  the  black  boot- 
black's boots  went  to  work. —  Ex, 

Separate  Statements  For  Various  Combinations. —  A  crow  stole  a 
piece  of  cheese.  It  had  lain  in  a  cottage  window.  She  had  discovered  it  there. 
She  flew  into  a  tree.  The  cheese  was  in  her  beak.  A  fox  observed  this.  He 
came  near.  He  sat  under  the  tree.  He  began  to  praise  the  crow.  He  said 
this:  **  Your  feathers  are  of  a  lovely  color.  I  never  saw  any  so  beautiful.  This 
is  true.  You  have  a  fine  shape.  Your  air  is  quite  elegant.  I  never  heard  your 
voice.  It  must  be  sweet.  I  am  sure  of  it.  A  melodious  voice  always  accom- 
panies such  beauty.  In  that  case  no  other  bird  can  compare  with  you."  The 
crow  was  delighted.  She  wriggled  about  on  the  branch.  She  put  on  graceful 
airs.  She  thought:  '*  My  voice  is  as  flne  as  my  feathers.  I  will  show  this  to  the 
fox."  She  opened  her  mouth.  She  was  going  to  sing.  The  cheese  dropped. 
The  fox  was  watching  for  this.  He  caught  the  cheese.  It  had  not  yet  touched 
the  ground.  He  ran  off  with  it  to  his  hole.  His  family  was  there.  They  all 
ate  it  together.  He  told  them  the  story.  They  laughed  at  the  crow's  silly 
vanity. 


THOUGHT  QUESTIONS  IN   GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  A  sea-captain  sailing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  March  20,  sees  the  sun  at  noon 
8  degrees  north  of  his  zenith;  what  is  his  latitude?  (Change  date  and  location.) 

2.  If  I  travel  never  Calcutta  in  August  where  do  I  see  the  sun  at  noon  ? 

3.  I  am  in  St.  Petersburg  and  see  the  sun  at  noon  about  36  degrees  to  the 
south;  what  is  the  time  of  year  ? 

4.  While  travelling  April  21,  1880,  I  noticed  that  the  noon  sun  was  about  30 
degrees  south  of  my  zenith;  mention  several  places  in  one  of  which  I  might 
have  been  at  that  time. 

5.  Where  do  people  worship  in  Buddhist  temples?  in  mosques?  in  beautful 
cathedrals  ?    Name  some  famous  cathedrals. 

6.  In  what  kind  of  stores  can  we  see  the  exports  of  England  ?  China  ?  Central 
Africa?  Turkey?  etc. 

7.  What  is  the  exact  direction  of  Madrid  from  Denver  ?  New  Orleans  from 
Santiago?    Quebec  from  London  ?    Canton  from  San  Francisco  ? 

8.  What  is  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  U.  S.?  England?  Turkey?  Japan? 
India?    France?    Brazil?    Italy?    Greece?    Russia?    etc. 
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How  TO  Study  Geography;  by  Francis  W.  Parker.    International  Education 
Series,  Vol.  X.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  400  pp.,  I1.50. 

Let  the  reader  skip  the  long  and  rather  pretentious  introduction  to  this  book, 
and  he  will  be  interested  from  the  very  beginning.  The  chapter  on  Preparation 
for  Teachers  is  simple,  plain  and  helpful,  but  its  full  significance  cannot  be  com- 
prehended before  understanding  Col.  Parker's  views  on  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy, and  these  appear  most  distinctly  in  the  Outline  of  Course  of  Study,  and 
the  Notes  on  the  Course  of  Study,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
**The  primary  purpose  of  teaching  geography,"  we  are  told,  **is  to  develop  in 
pupils'  minds  a  concept  corresponding  to  the  earth's  surface."  And  again: 
"This  terrible  habit  (of  recalling  the  map  instead  of  the  country  to  which  it  re- 
lates)— terrible  in  its  results  upon  human  intelligence — is  early  formed  by  pre- 
senting incomprehensible  maps  to  children  and  forcing  them  to  commit  to 
memory  the  black  lines  of  river  and  coast,  the  little  dots  for  places,  and  the 
colored  lines  of  political  boundaries;  under  such  teaching  this  habit  is  inevitable, 
and  a  map,  instead  of  performing  its  proper  function  in  recollection,  instead  of 
calling  into  consciousness  a  beautiful  picture  glowing  with  variegated  life  in  a 
unit  of  form;  instead,  in  a  word,  of  enlarging  the  mind's  scope  and  quickening 
the  power  of  imagination,  restrains  and  confines  the  thought  to  a  meaningless 
muddle  of  color  and  form.  The  faults  of  map-teaching  are  identical  with  the 
faults  of  word-teaching."  This  is  the  key  note  of  method  as  presented  by  Col. 
Parker.  Without  discussing  the  relative  value  of  this  concrete  picturing  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  picturing  the  map  as  a  practical  help  to  holding  relative  posi- 
tion, many  will  doubt  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  end  proposed.  Mr.  Bain 
well  says:  "The  power  of  full  concrete  realization  is  a  high  effort  of  mind, 
rarely  attained  even  by  the  educated;"  and  we  may  add,  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  object  to  be  realized.  We  frankly  confess 
to  a  complete  inability  to  form  any  "concept  of  the  earth's  surface,"  or  even  a 
fairly  definite  one  of  the  surface  of  Wisconsin.  The  thing  is  too  complex  and 
unwieldy  for  our  feeble  constructive  powers.  Moreover,  according  to  a  well 
known  law  of  mind,  to  dwell  in  details  is  to  let  slip  for  a  time  the  picture  of  the 
whole,  so  that  this  "calling  into  consciousness  a  beautiful  picture  glowing  with 
variegated  life  in  a  unit  of  form,"  is  an  utterly  unrealizable  ideal.  What  Col. 
Parker's  plan  really  seeks  to  secure  is  an  image  in  miniature  of  relief  forms, 
and  this  is  not  so  difficult  an  entertainment  that  it  is  not  usually  reached  by 
those  who  complete  our  present  courses  in  geography.  By  the  aid  of  descrip- 
tions, pictures,  etc.,  some  vague  details  can  be  built  into  small  areas  by  the  im- 
agination, but  even  they  are  far  from  the  perfect  pictures  suggested  by  his 
rhetoric.  The  means  he  uses,  sand  tables,  relief  maps,  pictures,  and  so  on, 
will  give  this  result  only,  and  not  the  one  he  supposes  —  the  practical  value  of 
which,  if  attainable,  is  not  so  evident.     It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Col. 
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Parker,  in  his  Course  of  Study,  postpones  the  effort  to  deal  with  "the  earth  as 
a  sphere,"  i.  e.  as  a  whole,  to  the  sixth  year  of  study.  The  first  four  grades 
are  devoted  entirely  to  obtaining,  from  the  study  of  local  geography,  the  funda- 
mental concepts.  The  fifth  grade  begins  "scientific  geography,"  studying  in 
succession  the  structure  of  the  different  continents,  until  the  final  effort  to  con- 
ceive the  whole  earth  is  reached  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  seventh 
grade  is  given  to  studying  the  distribution  of  heat,  moisture,  winds,  soils,  vege- 
tation and  animals;  and  the  eighth  to  forms  of  government,  capitols  and  prin- 
cipal cities,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.  Thus  political  geography  as  we 
now  teach  it  is  deferred  to  the  very  last  year  of  the  course.  It  is  incidentally 
introduced  in  connection  with  history,  in  the  third  grade,  as  follows:  **  History 
is  begun  in  this  grade  with  descriptions  of  the  homes,  lives  and  habits  of  bar- 
barous tribes.  The  Eskimos  is  the  first  subject;  a  map  of  the  country  where 
they  live  may  be  drawn.  A  globe  may  be  presented,  and  the  cold  north  point- 
ed out.  Eskimo  houses  described,  drawn  and  molded  in  clay  or  sand,"  etc. 
Col.  Parker  anticipates  the  objection  to  his  plan  that  pupils  who  leave  school 
early  will  not  have  as  much  political  geography  as  they  need  for  practical  use 
(p.  xxxiii,)  but  does  not  seem  to  us  to  meet  it.  "The  best  way  to  teach  politi- 
cal divisions  is  to  wait  until  the  structure  of  all  the  continents  has  been  taught, 
and  then  teach  them  all  together,"  he  tells  us.  The  work  is  thus  radical  in  its 
departures  from  current  practice.  It  is  ingenious  in  devices;  more  logical  than 
might  have  been  anticipated;  full  of  suggestions  and  helps;  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, likely  to  do  great  good,  not  because  it  will  or  can  be  followed  as  a  scheme 
for  teaching  geography,  but  because,  acting  upon  our  present  mechanical  pro- 
cesses and  isolating  plan  of  teaching  geography,  as  though  it  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  other  branches  and  must  be  learned  in  all  its  details  as  a  separ- 
ate subject,  it  will  introduce  more  rational  practices,  and  modify  schemes  of 
study  towards  the  views  it  suggests.  One  of  its  greatest  merits  is  its  full  recog- 
nition that  much  of  political  geography  is  and  ought  to  be  learned  incidentally, 
— that  in  fact  geography  is  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  study. 


— Prof.  J.  F.  Genung's  Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis,  designed 
to  accompany  the  author's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  (Ginn  &  Co. ;  303 
pp.,  I1.25)  provides  a  means  for  developing  systematically  the  critical  powers  of 
the  student  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to  the  examination  of 
passages  from  classical  authors.  The  selections  are  divided  into  Studies  in  Style 
and  Studies  in  Invention.  Under  the  first  we  find  passages,  from  four  to  ten 
pages  in  length,  from  Bunyan,  De  Quincey,  Burke,  Thackeray,  Lowell,  Carlyle 
and  others;  under  the  second  from  Morley,  Addison,  Helps,  Green,  Tyndall, 
Mill,  Curtis,  etc.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pages  are  questions,  occasional  sug- 
gestions, references  to  the  Rhetoric,  etc.,  to  guide  the  student  in  his  work.  The 
selections  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  the  process  well  conceived  for  its 
purpose.  The  author  of  course  maintains  its  value  for  cultivation  in  literature, 
which  others  call  in  question.     In  all  forms  of  art  the  critical  minds  and  the 
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critical  stages  of  development  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  original,  cre- 
ative minds  and  stages.  The  process  will  develop  appreciation  of  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  this  for  most  of  us  will  be  a  great  gain:  that  it  will  tend  to  produce 
literary  skill  and  awaken  creative  genius  is  not  quite  so  clear. 

—  Paul  Bert's  Prim^  op  Scientific  Knowledge,  translated  and  adop- 
ted for  American  schools,  (|.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.;  186  pp.,  36c.)  will  be  exam- 
ined with  more  than  usual  interest  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  intro- 
duction of  science  into  our  elementary  schools.  It  was  prepared  to  precede,  in 
the  French  primary  schools,  the  author's  well  known  *'  First  Steps  in  Scientific 
Knowledge."  The  plan  of  elementary  scientific  teaching  is  admirably  stated 
in  the  author's  preface:  "The  book  is  so  arranged  that  the  larger  work  t)ecomes 
a  review  and  extension  of  the  subject.  The  method  which  consists  in  present- 
ing to  the  child  during  two  or  three  consecutive  years  the  same  subjects,  in  the 
same  order^  follorving  the  same  general  arrangement^  but  with  an  increasing 
number  0/ facts  and  aptogressive  elevation  of  ideas ^  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is 
now  universally  adopted.  Special  knowledge  of  things  and  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  are  attained  by  this  method,  if  we  but  avoid  monotony.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  clear  of  this  danger  by  giving  to  the  present  book  a  more 
elementary  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  practical  character.''  He  has  accord- 
ingly treated  of  all  the  general  topics  presented  in  the  other  work,  but  more 
briefly  and  more  at  large,  striving  in  treating  of  animals,  for  example,  to  give  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  general  classification,  and  a  fuller  development  of 
the  descriptive  portions.  The  book  is  an  excellent  guide  for  teachers  to  follow 
in  outlining  oral  instruction  for  pupils  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

—  We  turn  with  especial  pleasure  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts 
OF  French  History  (Ginn  &  Co.;  321  pp.,  I1.25).  The  quotation  from  Gui- 
zot  on  the  title  page,  **  There  is  hardly  any  great  idea,  hardly  any  great  princi- 
ple of  civilization,  which  has  not  had  to  pass  through  France  in  order  to  be  dis- 
seminated," expresses  clearly  the  reason  why  a  knowledge  of  French  history  is 
so  desirable.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  have  so  few  really  good  man- 
uals for  its  study.  This  of  Mr.  Montgomery  presents  the  same  excellencies 
which  characterized  his  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History,"  viz.,  a  judicious 
choice  of  the  matters  to  be  presented,  accuracy  in  details  and  appreciation  of 
their  significance,  a  vigorous  and  engaging  narrative,  and  a  clear  arrangement 
of  topics.    The  volume  is  provided  with  fourteen  very  useful  maps. 

—Studies  in  Civics,  by  J.  T.  McCleary,  (D.  D.  Merrill,  St.  Paul;  359  pp., 
I1.25),  seems  to  us  an  eminently  teachable  book.  It  has  manifestly  grown  up 
in  the  class  room,  and  embodies  those  topics,  devices,  suggestions  and  helps 
which  the  author  has  found  to  be  especially  serviceable.  He  provides,  lor  ex- 
ample, suggestive  questions  to  be  thought  out  at  the  conclusion  of  each  gener- 
al topic,  questions  for  debate,  plans  for  tabular  views,  subjects  for  papers  to  be 
prepared  by  pupils,  etc.  Civics  is  also  made  to  embrace  more  than  a  study  of 
the  constitution.  The  author  begins  by  developing  ideas  of  the  necessity 
and   nature  of  government;  shows  how  the  needs  of  the  people  lead  to  es- 
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tablishment  of  town  government,  which  is  studied  in  detail;  county,  state 
and  national  government  follow  in  order.  Enough  of  historical  development 
is  traced  to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  institutions.  To  this  is  added  a 
chapter  on  forms  of  government  and  on  commercial  law,  which  will  be  useful  if 
not  closely  cognate  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  appendix  is  especially  valuable, 
with  its  series  of  forms,  its  various  tables,  its  section  '*How  some  things  are 
done,"  e.  g.  levying  taxes,  establishing  national  banks,  obtaining  patents  or  copy- 
right, conducting  elections,  etc. ;  its  summary  of  some  points  of  intemationa 
law;  and  its  set  of  original  documents.  In  short,  teachers  will  find  the  book 
very  suggestive,  and  full  of  valuable  helps. 

—  Algebraic  Analysis,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  J.  A.  McLellan,  and  J.  C. 
Glasham,  Part  I,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  418  pp.,  |i.6o)  is  a  new  kind  of  mathematical 
text-book  which  will  have  many  and  obvious  uses.  IL  is  not  a  treatise  on  alge- 
bra but  a  storehouse  of  solved  examples  and  unsolved  exercises  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  processes  of  pure  algebra.  The  solved  solutions  illus- 
trate the  best  methods  of  algebraic  procedure,  and  the  unsolved  afford  abun- 
dant materials  for  practice.  The  book  leads  the  pupil  into  securing  unthought 
of  results  by  the  use  of  familiar  principles,  and  gives  complete  explanations  of 
processes  barely  touched  upon  in  ordinary  text-books.  As  many  as  possible  of 
the  examples  have  been  selected  for  their  intrinsic  value  and  they  have  been 
drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

—  Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  School  Edition,  by  W.  H.  Sadler 
and  W.  R.  Will,  (W.  H.  Sadler,  Baltimore,  Md.;  404  pp.,  I1.50).  The  authors 
claim  to  have  excluded  from  this  book  all  useless  theories  and  obsolete  subjects, 
and  to  have  conformed  their  problems  and  methods  to  modern  business;  an  sod 
far  as  we  have  tested  the  book  the  claim  seems  to  be  justified.  They  also  in- 
sist upon  the  mastery  and  intelligent  application  of  a  few  principles  as  the  true 
secret  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  to  promote  this  habit  introduce  each  new  top- 
ic with  oral  inductive  exercises.  These  are  admirable  features  of  the  book. 
When  we  turn  to  the  statement  of  the  principles  which  they  indicate  as  funda- 
mental we  experience  some  disappointment.  These  lack  terseness  and  point, 
and  one  capable  of  comprehending  them  as  stated  will  certainly  have  intelli- 
gence enough  not  to  need  the  statements.  Further,  the  ordinary  apparatus  of 
analysis  and  rule  is  given  under  each  case,  and  this  makes  nugatory  the  good 
advice  as  to  methods.  An  abundant  supply  of  excellent  examples  is  furnished, 
and  this,  with  the  explanatory  apparatus,  which  is  often  very  detailed,  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  The  book  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly practical,  especially  in  the  business  portion  of  it. 

—  Sheldon  &  Co.  issue  a  new  edition  of  Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetic, 
(186  pp.,  35c.)  a  book  whose  great  value  as  a  means  of  discipline  in  correct  pro- 
cesses of  thought  thousands  of  persons  now  in  mature  life  can  attest.  The  new 
edition  is  an  improvement  in  form  and  appearance  over  the  old. 

— English  Composition,  adopted  to  the  wants  of  high  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  and  academies,  by  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  (John  C.  Buckbie  &Co.,  Chicago; 
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204  pp.)  seems  to  us  exceedingly  well  adapted  as  a  training  book  for  beginners 
in  the  art  of  composition.  It  is  progressive  in  character,  treats  briefly  upon  the 
main  principles  of  correct  composition,  and  provides  in  connection  with  the 
principles  an  abundance  of  ingenious  practical  exercises  for  developing  both  the 
critical  and  symthetic  powers  of  the  pupil. 

—  A  Manual  of  Rhymes,  Selections,  and  Phrases,  by  Oscar  Fay  Ad- 
ams (N.  E.  Publishing  Co.;  118  pp.,  25c.)  contains  brief  selections,  generally 
very  choice  in  character,  of  nature  poetry  for  each  day  in  the  school  year,  ar- 
ranged in  months,  with  birthday  dates  of  eminent  persons,  and,  as  an  appen- 
dix, rhymes  and  jingles  for  rhetorical  days. 

— The  latest  issue  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach,  in  which  the  young  reader  will  get  a  most  delightful  introduction  to  J. 
G.  Whittier,  and  his  friends,  James  T.  Field  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  issue  Prof.  Seymour's  Concise  Vocabulary  to  the  first 
SIX  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  (105  pp.)  which  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Iliad  itself,  and  will  smooth  the  way  of  the  beginner  in  Homer. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  have  also  published  in  their  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors 
Prof.  C.  F.  Smith's  Thucydidbs  Book  VII,  with  abundant  critical  and  exegeti- 
cal  notes. 

—  A  third  edition  of  Prof.  E.  G.  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader,  with  notes 
and  exercises,  (149  pp.)  is  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  consists  of  simpli- 
fied selections  from  Xenophon  and  Thucydides. 

—  Book  I  of  Prof.  Johonnot's  historical  series  is  the  last  to  appear.  It  is  Grand- 
father's Stories,  and  consists  of  world-renowned  fables,  myths,  and  le- 
gends, and  a  few  "home  stories"  from  American  history,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 

137  PP). 

—  Hints  for  Teachers  of  Physiology,  by  H.  P.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  25c.)  makes  No.  XIV  of  the  "  Guides  for  Science  Teaching."  Its 
aim  is  to  show  how  a  teacher  in  a  grammar  school  may  supplement  text-book 
instruction  by  simple  observations  and  experiments,  thus  not  only  making  his 
work  more  interesting  and  abiding  but  also  giving  the  pupils  a  sense  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  knowledge  we  have  of  physiology  has  been  built  up.  The 
suggestions  will  be  found  to  be  practical  and  exceedingly  helpful. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  announce  De  Qarmol'ii  EsscntiaJs  of  Method,  desiflrned  to  unfold 
through  an  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties  Involved  In  knowing  wbat  are  tbe  essential 
elements  of  grood  method  In  teaching. 

—In  the  "Classics  for  Children"  series,  Ginn  &  Co.  will  soon  issue  The  Troo  Oreat  BetrtaUs 
of  History,  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  Babylonia,  and  that  of  Napoleon  from 
Moscow.    Also  in  tbe  same  series  Heroic  BaUads  and  Poems. 

— £.  O.  Vaile,  the  publisher  of  IrUeUioence,  issues  two  large-sized  portraits— Washington 
and  Lincoln.  They  are  **proces8"  pictures,  but  admirably  done,  and  will  bear  the  closest 
examination.  When  suitably  framed  they  at  once  attract  attention  and  compel  approba- 
tion. They  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  cheap  engravings  and  lithographs  so  com- 
mon everywhere. 
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—At  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  school,  a  course  of  lectures  on  American  History  is 
in  progress,  one  being  given  every  Saturday  morning.  The  lecturers  are  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Bev.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams,  Edward  G.  Mason,  W.  H.  Bay,  and  Beuben 
O.  Thwaites.   The  topic  of  the  last  is  '*The  Division  of  the  Northwest  into  States." 

—The  German  Gymnasium  in  its  Working  Order  is  an  admirable  educational  article  in 
the  June  Atlantic;  and  very  timely,  interesting  and  American  is  Mr.  Scudder's  The 
State,  The  Church  and  The  School.  It  insists  that  with  Christian  teachers  Christianity 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  school  and  without  them  cannot  be  got  in. 

—The  series  on  "Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man"  is  begun  in  Scr<2)yier*8  for  June  by 
an  ezoeilent  presentation  of  some  of  the  principles  underljrlng  the  practical  applications 
of  electricity.  Mr.  Drummond's  "Slavery  in  Africa"  is  a  very  striking  paper,  and  Mr. 
Linn's  account  of  "Building  and  Loan  Associations"  is  a  very  interesting  study. 

—The  discussion  of  "Christian  Science"  divides  attention  in  the  Popu/ar  Scitn^  Month- 
ly with  that  on  Agnosticism.  The  editor  announces  that  he  prints  Mr.  Bailey's  article  on 
the  first  "to  give  our  readers  a  fuller  Idea  of  what  kind  of  stuff  'Christian  Science'  is." 
Prof.  Huxley's  r<)Joinder  and  defense  of  agnosticism  is  offset  by  Mr.  Mallock's  trenchant 
Cowardly  Agnosticism. 

—WldeAwake^s  papers  on  the  Boston  cooking  school,  by  Sallie  Joy  White,  will  be  prized 
by  pracUoed  housekeepers,  and  the  young  folks  will  find  it  difficult  to  omit  anything  in 
its  attractive  menu. 


NASHVILLE   ONCE   MORE. 

1.  W'Ay  should  U^isconsin  teachers  go  to  Nashville  next  July  f 

Because  the  National  Educational  Association  is  now  a  great  American  insti- 
tution and  brings  together  the  largest  educational  gatherings  in  the  world.  The 
most  prominent  educators  of  the  United  States  will  be  seen  there ;  and  there  is 
no  better  means  of  getting  acquaintance  with  the  active  members  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

Because,  secondly,  everyone  ought  to  see  something  of  the  great  South  before 
he  dies.  Teachers  can  not  go  in  the  winter  unless  sent  by  the  doctor  ;  and  then 
they  can  ill  afford  it  and  but  poorly  enjoy  what  they  see. 

Because,  further,  it  is  due  to  the  awakening  forces  of  the  South,  educationally, 
that  Northern  teachers  should  sometimes  meet  them  in  their  own  territory. 
*'  Turn  about  is  fair  play.'* 

Because,  finally,  Wisconsin,  for  her  own  credit,  should  have  a  good  repre- 
sentation at  the  National  Meeting ;  much  larger,  proportionately,  than  in  the 
last  two  years. 

2.  Whom  shall  we  hear  if  we  go?  The  following  distinguished  persons  will 
appear  on  the  programme,  viz. :  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper, 
Dr.  Atticus  Haygood,  Col.  Francis  Parker,  Prof.  Calvin  Woodward,  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  scores  of  others  of  national  repute. 

3.  You  can  also  see  at  lowest  excursion  rates,  the  city  of  Louisville,  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  the  Athens  of  the  South,  Chattanooga  and  Look- 
out Mountain,  Atlanta,  the  National  Cemeteries  at  Nashville  and  elsewhere,  the 
Monteagle  Assembly  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  other  points  of  scenic 
and  historical  interest. 

4.  How  to  get  there.  Come  by  any  line  to  Chicago,  on  Saturday,  July  13, 
rendezvousing  at  the  Dearborn  Station  for  the  evening  train  (8:05  p.  m.)  to 
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Louisville,  via  the  **  Monon  Route."  As  announced  in  the  May  Journal.  Sun- 
day will  be  spent  in  Louisville.  Leaving  there  on  Monday  morning,  July  15, 
Mammoth  Cave  will  be  reached  in  time  for  dinner.  Nashville  will  be  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  July  16. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Council  must,  of  course,  go 
earlier ;  while  those  who  do  not  wish  to  visit  Mammoth  Cave  may  leave  Chicago 
as  late  as  Monday  p.  m.,  July  15. 

5.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  trip.  The  following  is  thought  to  be  a  liberal 
estimate  of  expenses : 

R.  R.  fare,  Chicago  to  Nashville  and  return,  including  membership  fee  I15.65 

Sleeper,  two  nights,  going  and  coming 4.00 

Hotel  bill  in  Louisville,  one  day 3.00 

R.  R.  fare.  Mammoth  Cave  Ry 2.50 

Hotel  bill  and  Cave  fees 3.00 

Board  at  Nashville,  4  days 10.00 

Meals  en  route ,  returning 2.00 

Total $40.15 

Many  will  find  ways  of  reducing  this  amount  somewhat.  The  side-trip  to 
Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  will  cost  for  R.  R.  fare,  I5.00.  Add  an 
equal  amount  for  subsistence;  though  that  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  stay. 

6.  As  to  accommodations  at  Nashville,  Hotel  rates  will  range  from  one  to 
three  dollars  per  day.  The  largest  hotel  is  the  Maxwell  House.  Next  come 
Nicholson  and  Bailey  Houses.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sure  of  accommodations 
at  the  hotels  should  write  at  once  to  Prof.  Frank  Goodman,  Nashville,  stating 
clearly  their  wants. 

Extensive  arrangements  are  being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  benevolent 
organizations  of  Nashville  for  private  entertainment  at  $1.50  per  day. 

7.  l^hat  the  Committee  can  and  cannot  do.  The  Committee  will  take  every 
precaution  to  insure  the  comfort  of  those  who  go  in  their  party.  But  they  can 
not  undertake  to  be  of  much  service  to  any  who  do  not  communicate  with  them 
in  good  season.  They  will  undertake  to  secure  sleeping-car  accommodations 
between  Chicago  and  Louisville  and  boarding  accommodations  at  Nashville 
for  all  who  write  them  clearly,  and  seasonably,  as  to  their  wants.    This  should 

be  as  early  in  June  as  possible. 

The  Committee  will  also  give  any  information  in  their  power  to  all  who  apply 
for  it.  Address,  Pres.  Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater,  or  Prof.  E.  R.  Smith, 
Manitowoc. 

Whitewater,  Wis.  ALBERT  SALISBURY. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  railroads  of  the  world  are  worth  nearly  £60, 
000, OCX), 000,  or  about  one- tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  civilized  nations,  or  more 
than  one-quarter  of  their  invested  capital.  At  this  rate  all  the  ready  money  in 
the  world  would  buy  only  about  one-third  of  them. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  As  will  be  seen  by  the  announce-  put  a  number  of  teachers  to  thinking 
ment  published  elsewhere  the  examin-  and  working  upon  the  subjects  suggest- 
ation  for  Slate  Teachers'  Certificates  ed,  and  this  is  no  trifling  advantage, 
begins  August  6,  the  Tuesday  after  the  _  Pres.  Mapel,  of  the  Milwaukee 
close  of  the  Summer  School  at  Madison.  Normal  School,  sailed  for  Europe  early 
This  arrangement  will  accommodate  in  May,  intending  to  spend  his  summer 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  vacation  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in 
the  advantages  of  the  Summer  School  search  of  rest,  enjoyment  and  knowl- 
in  completing  their  preparation  for  the  edge.  Principal  C.  F.  Viebahn,  of 
examinations.  The  school  affords  a  Watertown,  is  also  intending  to  spend 
rare  opportunity  for  all,  whether  teach-  the  summer  abroad,  principally  in  Ger- 
ers  or  not,  who  wish  to  turn  a  portion  many,  where  he  will  seek  to  make  him- 
of  the  summer  to  account  in  perfecting  self  still  more  familiar  with  the  methods 
themselves  in  science  and  becoming  and  ideas  of  the  German  schools, 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  ^  ,      ,    ^ 

study  and  investigation.  Not  only  is  the-     7  ^.""''"^'  '^^^^^ ,!^'  ^^^^^^'l  ^^ 

faculty    of    the    school    exceptionally  to  be  m  operation  mWisconsm,  at  Lan- 

strong  but  the  illustrative  apparatus  and  ^f^^^'  ^' F^\f^'''^f^''  principal;  at 

laboratoriesattheUniversity,  which  are  Mondovi,  A.  M.  Locker,  pnncipal-  and 

available  for  the  uses  of  the  school  were  f  Arcadia  under  the  conduct  of  M.  E. 

never  before  so  extensive  and  complete  Sullivan,  of  Independence,  and  H.  M. 

as  at  present.    Already  the  correspond-  ^shton,  of  Arcadia, 

ence  indicates  a  large  attendance.  —A  circular  of  Downer  College,  at 

-Forinformationof  Wisconsinteach-  ^^^x  Lake,  Wis.,  shows  that  the  course 

ers  we  notice  that  Bond*s  Staff-ruled  ^f  study  has  been  extended  to  corres- 

Writing  Books  are  now  published  by  A.  Pon<^  ^i^h  the  usual  college  curriculum 

S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi-  ^^^  ^he  ancient  classical  and  modem 

Qg^Q  classical  courses.  The  endowment  fund 

,  ^    ^L       11  r  of  the  college  now  amounts  to  about 

—  In  response  to  the  call  for  compe-  *    £     fi.  j  j  n  »*       t- 

.  ^.  ,  ^      seventy-five  thousand  dollars.    Mary  E 

titive  assoaation  papers,  eleven  essays   .....  •' 

have  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  F  P  • 
of  the  advisory  committee.  The  ex-  —The  last  annual  report  of  the  Mad- 
periment  has  thus  proved  a  success,  and  ison  city  schools  shows  a  total  enroll- 
we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  repeated  ment  of  1,899.  The  school  census  of 
another  year.  In  this  way  thoughtful  the  city  gives  as  a  total  of  children  of 
persons  who  are  unknown  to  the  of-  school  age,  4,349.  The  enrollment  of 
ficers,  or  who  have  not  made  any  claim  the  schools  is  therefore  between  a  third 
to  attention  as  writers  and  thinkers,  and  a  half  those  of  school  age.  This 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  forward  statement  is  striking  enough  to  attract 
and  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  as-  attention,  and  make  it  worth  while  to 
sociation.  The  essays  are  submitted  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  disparity, 
under  an  assumed  name,  so  that  the  Is  it  true  that  the  capital  and  education- 
personality  of  the  writer  has  nothing  to  al  center  of  the  state  needs  a  vigorous 
do  with  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  application  of  the  compulsory  law  as 
It  is  manifest  that  the  experiment  has  badly  as  any  other  city  ?    We  were  told 
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not  long  since  of  a  family  of  boys  who  tendance  law  where  it  is  found  to  be 
grew  up  within  a  block  of  one  of  the  neglected. 

best  high  schools  of  the  state,  in  a  city  —The  same  report  shows  a  total  en- 
where  interest  in  education  is  presum-  rollment  in  the  high  school  of  347.  Of 
ably  very  strong,  and  yet  not  one  of  these  only  seventeen  appear  to  be  tak- 
them,  on  reaching  maturity,  could  sign  ing  the  ancient  classical  course  accord- 
his  name,  or  had  ever  been  to  school,  jng  to  the  catalogue,  of  whom  three 
Providing  institutions  of  education  Is  are  in  the  fourth  grade,  six  in  the  third, 
not  a  complete  fulfillment  of  the  duty  and  eight  in  the  second.  We  presume 
of  a  community  to  the  children  in  its  that  the  reason  none  are  reported  in  the 
midst.  Some  parents  are  so  ignorant,  first  grade  is  that  the  differentiation  be- 
selfish  or  indifferent  as  utterly  to  neg-  tween  the  ancient  and  modem  classical 
lect  the  advantages  offered  free  to  their  courses  takes  place  at  the  commence- 
children,  and  the  whole  community  suf-  ment  of  the  second  grade.  But  certain- 
fers  afterwards  the  consequences  of  the  ly  a  wrong  impression  is  likely  to  be  de- 
neglect  Let  the  compulsory  law  be  rfved  from  this  method  of  cataloguing, 
enforced,  and  let  it  be  enforced  first  on  it  seems  to  us  also  worthy  of  inquiry 
the  capital  of  the  state,  and  under  the  whether  it  is  wise  to  carry  students 
shadow  of  the  State  University.  We  do  through  both  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
not  affirm  that  these  figures  show  posi-  em  classical  courses  of  the  high  school 
tively  an  alarming  neglect  in  the  edu-  without  so  much  as  a  single  scientific 
cation  of  children  in  Madison.  There  study  during  the  four  years.  Consider- 
are  considerations  that  tend  to  the  con-  ing  the  demands  of  modem  life  this 
trary  opinion.  For  instance,  there  are  seems  hardly  expedient,  even  though 
three  or  four  parochial  schools  which  time  for  these  studies  must  be  obtained 
seem  to  be  well  attended;  perhaps  the  at  a  sacrifice  of  higher  arithmetic  and 
enrollment  at  these  may  reach  eight  advanced  algebra.  The  plan  followed 
hundred.  We  have  no  means  of  know-  here  is  found  in  other  high  schools  of 
ing  how  large  it  is,  as  such  schools  the  state,  but  the  wisdom  of  it  is  cer- 
make  no  official  reports  to  the  authori-  tainly  open  to  question, 
ties,  but  the  estimate  is  deemed  ample.  ^^he  address  of  Supt.  Frank  Miller, 
There  are,  moreover,  many  children  of  Winnebago  County,  has  been  chang- 
over  four  and  under  six  who  do  not  at-  ^  ^^^^  g,^  ^^  pj^j^^^^ 
tend  school,  and  many  over  sixteen  and 

under  twenty.  These  are  enumerated  —The  public  high  school  at  Wausau 
in  the  census  but  ought  not  to  be  cited  celebrated  April  30,  the  Centennial 
in  proof  of  the  neglect  of  school  privi-  Anniversary,  by  public  exercises  held  at 
leges.  Make  allowance  for  these,  and  the  Opera  House.  The  programme 
still  a  considerable  margin  remains  to  was  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
be  accounted  for.  One  who  takes  note  ^^th  in  the  subjects  of  the  essays  and 
of  the  number  of  children  between  six  recitations  and  in  the  music.  The 
and  sixteen  found  on  the  streets  during  occasion  was  a  pleasant  one  and  was 
school  hours  will  be  inclined  to  believe  appreciated  both  by  the  pupils  and  the 
that  a  tmant  officer  would  find  some-  citizens. 

thing  to  do  in  this  city.  The  school  —  The  high  school  at  Prescott  closes 
board  would  do  good  service  by  pro-  early.  Five  were  graduated  at  the 
viding  for  a  careful  investigation  of  this  commencement.  May  17.  James  Golds- 
matter,  and  an  enforcement  of  the  at-   worthy  is  principal. 
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—  A  correspondent  from  St.  Paul  to  secure  a  re-election.  This  is  in  ac- 
writes:  "You  know,  of  course,  tliat  cordance  with  the  experience  of  educa- 
Supt.  Taylor  of  our  city  schools  died  tional  reformers,  whose  work  neverthe- 
very  suddenly  last  March,  but  you  do  less  goes  on  and  bears  fruit  in  the  hands 
not  know,  perhaps,  how  deeply  he  was   of  others. 

mourned,  by  teachers,  pupils  and  our  „..     ,        .       »     .          ,  ,• 

citizens.    No  man  ever  held  the  place  .  -^''^  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 

in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  ^°^,>  »  New  England  organization,  and 

that  Supt.  S.  S.  Taylor  did;  and  could  heheved  to  be  the  oldest  teachers' organ- 

you  have  seen  the  thousands  of  little  '«»*•?"  "I  *«  *°''<*-  ^""^^  '^  «"""»»' 

ones  who,  with  sobs  and  tears  crowded  "««»»"«  ^°J  tiie  present  year  on  July  8 

around  his   casket,  you  would  have  '«  "•  «*  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  amid  the 

thought  no  higher  tribute  could  have  magnificent  scenery  of  the  White  Moun- 

been  paid  any  teacher.    The  minister  ^^-    "">«"■«  ^re  indications  of  a  large 

who    conducted    the    services,    said,  gathering  from   New   England,    New 

"When  I  die,  let  little  children  drop  York  and  States  further  west, 

their  teaj^  on  my  grave  and  I  care  not  _  j^^  Frederick  J.Tumer,  of  the  State 

for  any  higher  memorial  or  for  better  University,  who  has  been  pureuing  his- 

r^«TL^  *f'J'V  ^utu  ,^™^-  torical  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
C.  B.  Gilbert  of  the  High  School  was  ^j  ^  ,^^^^  j„  ^^  Teachers- 
elected  to  fill  the  Supermtendency  and  bourse  on  American  History,  in  the  hall 
he  IS  fest  ^"ning  the  respect  of  the  ^^  ^^^  Washington  high  school,  Phila- 
teachers.  He  is  liberal,  progressive,  j^,^;^  lastmonth,  on  "  The  Conquest 
and  thoroughly  m  earnest  m  his  en-  ^^  Organization  of  the  Northwest 
deavor  to  make  our  schools  the  best.  Tefritorv  " 
10,000  new  pupils  this  month." 

-  Prof.  Lucius  Heritage.  Professor  of /^  ^.^'■"'^-  ^-  ^-  Woodward,  of  the  St. 
Latin  at  the  State  University,  died  at  ^^^f  *''">"»•  Training  School,  is  to 
Redwood,  Cal.,  May  15.  Prof.  Heri-  "'"'^"f*  *  "Summer  Manual  Training 
tage.  though  a  young  man,  had  made  School '  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  during  six 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  *«*•«•.  beginning  July  8.  The  instruc- 
scholarand  a  teacher,  and  his  death  is  l?*^.  *>"  be  selected  from  the  Manual 

a  serious  loss  to  the  University.     He  ^^T^?^  ^^T^  f  ^?'*'^.°'  ?*'  ^"4 
went  south  at  the  opening  of  spring  in  and  Cleveland    The  school  is  intended 

the  hope  of  gaining  relief  from  pulmon-  "^^"^y  ^°^  *«*<=•>«"  '«'<*  ^^°^  ^''o  P*^ 

ary  troubles,  and  from  there  to  Call-  P°^  *°  ^^'=^  '"  *'«  ^"""'^'  ^"'^  '^  «" 

fomia,  but  the  change  did  not  check  the  interesting  evidence  of  the  progress  of 

disease.     He  was  active  in  the  State  ^"*=''  instruction.     . 

teachers'  association,  and  interested  in  —Eight  new  school  buildings  are  to 

all  educational  movements,  a  man  who  5^  erected  in  St.  Paul  by  the  Board  of 

won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  Education,  this  summer, 
came  to  know  him. 

—We  have  been  using  the  Crown 

— Supt.  E.  E.  White,  whose  adminis-  Fountain  Pen,  and  are  so  well  satisfied 
tration  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  has  withitthat  we  call  attention  of  our  read- 
attracted  wide  attention  by  the  new  ers  to  the  advertisement  of  it  elsewhere, 
lines  of  policy  introduced  and  the  vigor  It  is  a  great  time-saver  and  conven- 
with  which  they  were  pushed,  has  failed  ience. 


THE  ROUTE  TO  NASHVILLE. 

This  is  truly  an  age  of  railroads,  an  era  of  travel.  In  fact  a  large  part  of  the 
world  is  on  wheels.  It  is  a  time  when  numerous  railway  companies  enter  into 
sharp  competition  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  passenger  traffic  over  their  re- 
spective lines.  And  when  great  assemblies  and  national  conventions  are  to  be 
held,  the  different  railroads  offer  special  inducements  and  attractions  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  the  people  who  expect  to  attend  such  meetings.  In  this 
special  excursion  business  in  the  West  and  South,  no  passenger  line  is  better 
or  more  favorably  known  than  the  Illinois  Central.  For  its  many  fine  excursions 
for  teachers  this  line  is  exceedingly  popular  in  educational  circles.  When  the 
World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  was  the  great  attraction  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Illinois  Central  Company,  with  its  usual  enterprise  and  its  characteristic  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  its  patrons,  conducted  special  teachers'  excursions  to 
New  Orleans  during  the  holiday  vacation.  Hundreds  of  teachers  from  all  over 
the  Northwest  took  advantage  of  these  excursions,  and  can  attest  the  jollity 
and  enjoyment  of  an  Illinois  Central  "Teachers'  Excursion,"  as  conducted  by 
the  "  Prince  of  Excursion  Agents,"  Capt.  J.  F.  Merry,  and  his  popular  lieuten- 
ant, Mr.  J.  A.  Wheeler.  These  gentlemen  went  with  the  excursion  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  assisting  the  teachers  in  finding  comfortable  quarters  at  New  Orleans 
and  arranging  for  such  pleasant  side  trips  as  would  be  of  interest  to  the  teach- 
ers, thus  rendering  their  stay  in  the  South  a  continual  round  of  happy  visits  by 
railway  and  steamboat  to  attractive  and  historic  points,  which  space  forbids 
mentioning  here.  When  the  National  Educational  Association  met  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  Company  was  ready  with  a  teachers'  special  train;  and  again  at  To- 
peka  and  Chicago.  And  now  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm  Capt.  Merry  is  in  the 
field  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest  who  expect  to  visit  Nash- 
ville to  attend  the  National  Association,  July  i6~2o,  1889.  A  special  train  for 
teachers  will  be  run  through  without  change,  via  Cairo,  lil.,  and  Martin,  Tenn. 
Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  several  exquisite  side  trips  from 
Nashville  to  such  points  as  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mammoth  Cave  and  other 
points  of  interest  near  the  city  at  a  nominal  expense.  Be  assured  that  the 
teachers  will  not  be  left  to  go  undirected,  for  General  Western  Passenger  Agent 
Merry  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Wheeler,  will  go  with  the  excursionists  and  will 
remain  with  them  until  all  the  side  trips  have  been  made.  This  fact  alone  in- 
sures the  best  possible  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  tour- 
ists. These  gentlemen  are  already  popularly  known  among  the  teachers  of  the 
Northwest,  and  hundreds  feel  that  no  teachers'  excursion  party  is  quite  ccm 
plete  without  them. 

The  teachers'  special  train  will  consist  of  Pullman  sleepers  and  elegant  chair 
cars,  and  the  entire  iourney  will  be  more  like  a  "jolly  picnic  on  wheels"  than 
anything  else  the  editor  can  think  of.  We  understancf  a  song  book  is  being 
published  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  several  Parlor  Car  Concerts  will  be 
given  en  route  for  Nashville.  Because  of  the  geographical  location  of  Nash- 
ville, and  the  many  points  of  interest  and  attraction  in  and  about  the  "  Athenic 
City  of  the  South,"  this  excursion  will  be  a  "Red  Letter  Week"  to  all  who 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  editor  of  the  Normal  Monthly^  with  the  happy 
experiences  of  several  of  these  excursions  in  mind,  does  not  hesitate  to  predict 
that  the  Illinois  Central  Excursion  to  Nashville  will  be  one  to  fulfill  the  highest 
expectations  and  ideals  of  the  travelers.  The  Company  will  soon  issue  circu- 
lars giving  exact  rates  from  all  points  to  Nashville.  Teachers  who  have  not 
already  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Central  Souvenir  of  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  should  address  J.  F.  Merry,  Gen.  West.  Pass.  Agt.,  Manchester, 
Iowa,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  a  copy  free  to  any  applicant. — Iowa 
Normal  Monthly  for  May,  i88g. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

I  went  home  from  the  State  Teachers*  Association  last  winter  with  the 
conviction  that  Dr.  Stearns'  ideas  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  ele- 
mentary science  teaching  in  the  public  schools  were  sound,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  them  into  practical  use  at  the  first  opportunity.  Our  sixth 
grade  teacher  informed  me  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  winter  term 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  work  in  the  Appletons'  Elementary 
Geography  hold  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  saw  my  oppor- 
tunity here,  and  instructed  her  to  finish  the  geography  work  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  term,  and  give  them  something  on  plants  in  the  spring.  This 
was  accordingly  done  without  slighting  their  geography  work  in  the 
least. 

I  then  began  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  work  and 
finally  concluded  to  try  Hooker*s  Child's  Book,  Part  I.  When  the 
spring  term  began  each  pupil  was  instructed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
little  book,  which,  after  some  slight  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  a  small 
number  of  the  boys  and  one  or  two  fathers  who  could  not  see  what  use 
"Botany"  would  be  to  their  sons,  was  done.  The  teacher  was  in- 
structed that  plant  study  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  work,  and  that  the 
book  was  to  be  used  simply  as  a  guide  to  this.  Fortunately  she  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  studied  botany,  and  had  imbibed  a  real  love  for 
it;  and  consequently  could  enter  upon  the  work  with  zeal  and  intelligence. 
I  have  watched  the  work  closely  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  its 
good  results  and  our  method  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
teachers. 

We  did  not  find  the  arrangement  of  the  book  quite  according  to  the 
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development  of  plants  in  the  spring  and  so  followed  the  latter  instead  of 
the  former.  The  first  chapters  on  *'  Love  for  Flowers  "  were  read  and 
discussed  in  the  class  with  interest  and  served  to  enlist  the  hearts  of 
nearly  all  the  pupils  in  the  work.  Next  after  this  came  the  chapters  on 
seeds,  taking  up  what  they  are  for,  how  plants  grow  from  them,  and  how 
they  are  scattered.  The  pupils  brought  some  seeds  and  planted  them 
in  boxes  in  the  room,  and  they  were  also  encouraged  to  plant  others  at 
home,  which  was  done  by  many,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  was  care- 
fully watched  from  day  to  day. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  root,  the  stem,  the  buds,  the  trunk,  and 
leaves  came  next.  The  pupils  were  led  to  notice  and  describe  these  in 
their  own  language;  and  upon  the  subjects  of  leaves  they  were  request- 
ed to  make  collections,  press,  mount,  and  name  them.  All  did  more  or 
less  of  this,  and  one  little  girl  of  ten  made  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  different  leaves,  and  mounted  them  nicely.  Of  course 
the  botanical  names  of  the  leaves  were  not  learned,  but  pupils  described 
them  as  round,  oval,  or  heart-shaped,  as  they  might  be;  with  smooth 
or  hairy  surfaces,  and  smooth  or  finely  pointed,  or  deeply  cut  edges,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Then  after  they  had  learned  about  the  parts  of  the 
flowers,  on  every  Friday  they  analyzed  some  plant.  In  this  work  they 
took  much  delight,  and  often  discovered  and  discussed  peculiarities  of 
the  plant  which  neither  the  book  nor  the  teacher  had  mentioned.  After 
the  teacher  had  led  them  through  a  careful  examination  of  the  plant, 
from  the  root  up  to  the  blossom,  various  pupils  were  asked  to  give  a 
description  of  the  whole,  or  certain  parts  of  it.  They  described  plants 
while  I  was  present  about  as  follows:  The  root  was  fibrous  and  grew 
near  the  surface  or  deep  in  the  ground;  the  stem  was  long  or  short,  or 
smooth  or  hairy;  the  shape  of  the  flower,  the  number  and  color  of  the 
sepals  and  petals,  and  their  arrangement;  the  number  of  stamens,  and 
the  kind  of  pistil;  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  ovules, — all 
these  were  described  in  their  best  language,  and  with  about  as  much 
exactness  as  though  they  had  been  sixteen  instead  of  eleven  years  of 
age.  After  they  had  analyzed  two  or  three  plants,  each  succeeding  one 
was  compared  with  the  ones  before.  Only  about  eight  different  plants 
were  analyzed,  but  these  were  quite  thoroughly  understood  by  all  the 
members  of  the  class.  After  the  parts  of  the  flower  had  been  studied, 
the  uses  of  the  sap  were  taken  up,  and  lastly  the  fruit.  The  teacher 
supplemented  the  book  upon  many  points  with  oral  instruction.     The 
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book  was  used  more  as  a  text  for  discussion  than  as  an  absolute  guide, 
and  so  many  days  the  book  was  scarcely  used.  We  think  perhaps  we 
can  use  the  same  book  to  much  better  advantage  another  year.  As  I 
said  in  the  b^inning,  we  read  from  the  book  in  what  seemed  to  us  the 
most  natural  order  for  developing  the  child's  interest  in  plants. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  is  that  the  pupils  became  interested  al- 
most from  the  first  in  noticing  what  plants  they  saw  around  them,  and 
their  interest  grew  from  day  to  day.  On  Frida)rs  pupils  were  selected 
to  go  to  the  woods  for  flowers  to  analyze,  and  when  they  brought  the 
flowers  to  the  class  they  could  always  give  a  good  description  of  the 
place  the  plant  grew  in,  and  all  about  its  root  and  manner  of  growth. 
Many  pupib  have  brought  plants  to  the  teacher  outside  of  school  hours, 
and  given  an  excellent  description  of  them,  showing  that  they  have  be- 
come investigators  for  themselves.  Not  a  day  has  passed  that  has  not 
given  some  evidence  that  most  of  the  pupib  are  beginning  to  see  what 
is  around  them;  and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  they  have  lost  nothing  in  geographical  knowledge, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  better  fitted  to  take  up  advanced  work  in 
this  line  to  better  advantage,  as  they  have  become  more  observant,  and 
have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  technical  botany  in  the 
high  school. 

We  think,  however,  that  this  work  could  just  as  well  be  done  by 
pupils  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  perhaps  of  the  fourth  grade.  We  shall  in 
the  future  give  the  pupib  of  the  flflh  and  sixth  grades  some  elementary 
science  in  the  spring  instead  of  geography,  thus  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  elementary  geography  from  six  to  four  terms. 
And  I  am  not  sure  but  we  shall  try  the  plant  study  in  the  fourth  grade 
next  year, 

As  soon  as  we  can,  we  shall  abo  give  the  pupib  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  some  elementary  science;  and  in  the  high  school  some 

science  b  given  in  every  year's  work. 

W.  H.  Williams. 
New  Richmond,  Wis. 


''  It  b  self-absorption  that  carves  wrinkles  in  the  face,  and  streaks  the 
hair  with  gray.  Kindly  thought  and  labor  for  others  dependent  and  be- 
loved— the  living  out  of  and  not  in  the  petty  round  of  personal  and  in- 
dividual interests — keep  heart  and  energies  fresh.** 
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RAISING  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

[Read  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association.] 

No  member  of  this  association  questions  the  desirability  of  raising 
the  standard  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  same  problem  has  been  be- 
fore this  body  in  one  form  or  another  since  its  orj^anization;  but  while 
strong  and  good  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  the  prob- 
lem  still  merits  our  most  serious  consideration.  In  order  that  effective 
discussions  may  be  had  upon  this  question  and  a  judicious  line  of  proced- 
ure with  reference  to  it  determined  upon,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  clearly 
in  mind  the  ends  to  be  sought,  the  instrumentalities  needed  for  securing 
those  ends,  and  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way.  To  make  more 
IX)inted  what  I  have  to  urge  in  this  direction,  therefore,  permit  the  stat- 
ing of  the  case  briefly  as  it  appear  to  me. 

1.  The  ends  to  be  sought  are,  the  production  of  a  rural  population 
capable  of  securing  from  the  soil  without  impairing  its  fertility  a  much 
larger  amount  of  raw  materials  per  acre,  to  be  manufactured  into  food 
and  raiment,  than  is  now  attainable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a 
higher  state  of  social  and  intellectual  life  possible  among  its  members. 

2.  The  instrumentalities  for  securing  these  ends  must  be,  first,  a  school 
fund  much  larger  than  that  now  available  for  rural  school  purposes; 
second,  a  fuller  development  of  the  rural  school  system  as  now  con- 
ceived; third,  an  additional  corps  of  strong  teache/s  speciflcally  trained 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  existing  district  schools,  and  in  addition 
thereto  to  give  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  now  provided, 
and  which  shall  specifically  recognize  the  industrial  needs  of  farm  life; 
and  fourth,  literary  and  mechanical  teaching  facilities  which  combine 
with  the  essentials  of  a  general  elementary  education  more  of  the  laws, 
principles  and  facts  underlying  the  industrial  life  of  the  farm. 

3.  The  valid  difficulties  which  He  in  the  way  are,  first,  the  necessarily 
sparse  distribution  of  wealth  and  people  in  rural  districts;  and,  second, 
the  securing  of  an  adequate  school  fund  income.  Having  presented 
thus  briefly  the  main  points  in  the  question,  as  I  see  them,  a  fuller  state- 
ment may  now  be  made.     And  first  in  regard  to  the  ends  to  be  sought. 

In  the  early  development  of  all  countries  the  usually  great  natural 
fertility  of  their  soils  has  tended  to  produce  a  spendthrift  husbandry, 
so  that  sooner  or  later  the  increase  of  population,  together  with  the  im- 
provident agricultural  practices,  has  led  to  a  deficiency  in  the  products 
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of  the  soil;  and  while  such  deficiencies  have  heretofore  been  largely  met 
by  emigration  and  the  consequent  development  of  commerce,  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  when  these  can  only  be  met  by  more  economical  and 
rational  methods  of  husbandry  applied  to  already  occupied  lands.  But 
in  this  period  of  imperative  demand  for  change  we  find  our  farmers 
dominated  by  habits  and  practices  which  must  to  a  large  extent  be 
abandoned,  and  at  the  same  time  lacking  in  that  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  their  business  which  is  required  for  an  intelligent  and  effective  adapta- 
tion to  the  changed  conditions.  Now  the  welfare  of  our  cities,  as  well 
as  of  the  rural  districts,  demands  that  this  needed  knowledge  should  in 
some  manner  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  children  who  are  to  be< 
come  farmers.  The  fathers  and  mothers  cannot  impart  the  knowledge 
because  they  are  not  themselves  in  possesion  of  it;  and  hence  it  seems 
to  me  that  here  is  one  of  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  raising  the  standard 
of  our  rural  schook.  We  all  know  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  throw 
around  our  rural  homes  these  refining  social  influences  which  spring  up 
spontaneously,  almost,  about  urban  firesides;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  rural  school  system  properly  worked  out  ought  to  meet,  in 
some  measure  more  than  is  now  possible,  this  real  demand  for  a  higher 
social  and  intellectual  life  on  the  farm. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  instrumentalities  for  securing  these  ends.  First 
of  all,  we  need  a  larger  school  fund  than  is  now  available  for  rural 
school  purposes.  This  must  be  conceded  when  it  is  admitted,  as  it  gen- 
erally is  in  this  country,  that  equivalent,  though  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal, educational  facilities  should  be  open  to  the  children  of  all  classes. 
The  aggregation  of  people,  of  capital,  of  varied  industries,  and  of  in- 
tellectual activity  in  cities  makes  educational  facilities  and  culture  in- 
fluences broader,  better  and  cheaper  per  capita  than  is  readily  practic- 
able where  there  is  but  a  single  industry,  and  where  the  wealth  and  the 
people  are  broadly  scattered  as  they  must  be  in  rural  districts.  These 
propositions  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  our  state  owes  it,  as  an  im- 
perative duty  to  take  some  steps  which  shall  provide  a  school  fund  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  already  over-  taxed  farming  population  to 
build  up  about  their  homes  educational  facilities  more  nearly  equivalent 
to  those  which  are  now  placed  at  the  very  doors  of  city  children. 
What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some  method  of  raising  and  apportion- 
ing the  general  school  fund  which  shall  make  it  possible  for  each  suit- 
able unit  territory  to  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  district  schools  already 
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existing  there,  a  school  for  higher  instruction,  at  a  cost  to  the  residents 
of  the  district  which  shall  not  be  much  larger  than  the  cost  of  similar 
facilities  to  the  residents  of  cities.  In  other  words  a  sufficiently  lai^e 
general  school  fund,  instead  of  being  apportioned,  as  it  now  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  rural  districts  in  some  higher  ratio,  that  ratio  being  determined 
by  the  difference  in  cost  of  similar  school  facilities  in  the  two  classes  of 
districts. 

The  second  instrumentality  for  securing  the  ends  sought  is  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  rural  school  system  as  now  conceived.  The  directions 
in  which  development  in  this  system  are  specially  needed  are  two:  first, 
such  a  modification  of  the  methods  of  instruction  now  employed  in  the 
*' three  forms"  as  shall  lead  to  a  much  fuller  utilization  of  the  natural 
objects  and  phenomena  of  rural  districts  in  illustration  of  subjects  taught, 
and  to  foster  and  develop  rather  than  to  discourage  and  crush  scientific 
habits  of  thought  and  investigation;  and,  second,  the  creation  and 
general  establishment  throughout  the  state  of  a  fourth  or  higher  school 
form,  in  which  not  only  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  shall  be  given,  but 
instruction  bearing  distinctly  and  specifically  upon  the  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  rural  life.  Each  school  of  this  class  should  be  con- 
veniently located  within  a  suitable  unit  territory,  and  fed  by  graduates 
from  the  district  schools  within  its  own  territorial  limits.  Some  such 
development  of  the  rural  school  system  as  this  is  demanded  now,  be- 
cause we  are  rapidly  passing  into  a  condition  where  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  population  will  require  the  husbanding  of  agricultural  resources  and 
the  restoration  of  an  exhausted  fertility  by  supplanting  unintelligent 
wasteful  practices  by  those  dictated  by  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  reason  why,  and  therefore  more  economical  and  productive.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  changing  of  a  course  of 
general  education^  into  a  course  of  special  education,  that  is,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  preparation  for  a  farmer,  for  a  preparation  for  manhood. 
What  I  do  advocate  is  a  rural  school  system,  and  a  course  of  study  for 
it,  which,  while  it  promotes  the  strongest  possible  growth  toward  true 
manhood,  at  the  same  time  not  only  does  not  disqualify  the  pupil  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  leaves  him  with  such  habits  of  mind  and  such 
a  comprehension  of  laws  and  principles  as  are  of  direct,  positive  utility 
to  him  in  the  business  of  farming. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  public  school  system  to-day,  as  a  means 
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for  securing  a  general  education,  is  that  through  our  extreme  solicitude 
for  making  it  thoroughly  general,  it  has  become  a  means  for  a  very 
meager  education  for  the  masses  and  for  a  special  education  for  the 
naturally  strong.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  the  subject  matter  of  our 
schools  and  our  methods  of  instruction  both  over-reach  the  masses,  and 
lead  the  strong  away  from  the  industrial  lines  to  an  extent  which  is  too 
large. 

The  third  instrumentality  necessary  to  the  securing  of  the  ends  sought 
is,  an  additional  corps  of  strong  teachers,  specially  trained,  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  existing  district  schools  and  to  act  as  principals  of  the 
fourth  or  higher  form  schools.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  not,  at  present, 
anywhere  in  the  state,  qualifying  teachers  in  a  suitable  manner  to  act  as 
principak  of  these  schools;  but  we  have,  it  seems  to  me,  the  necessary 
means  for  doing  this  in  an  admirable  manner.  These  are  our  State 
Normal  Schools  and  the  State  University;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  only 
young  men  who  hold  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  certificate  of  one  of 
our  State  Normal  Schools,  and  who  have  had  in  addition  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  one  year's  instruction  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State  University,  should  be  eligible  to  the  principalship  of  these  schools. 
The  course  of  study  for  this  higher  form  school  should  occupy  as  much 
as  three  years  of  six  months  each,  from  October  to  April;  and  the 
principal  should  be  required  to  give  two  months  additional  time  to  su- 
pervisory work  of  the  lower  schools  under  his  charge,  making  eight 
months  service  in  all,  for  which  a  compensation  of  at  least  $800.00 
should  be  paid,  in  order  that  a  high  degree  and  permanency  of  service 
may  be  commanded.  Such  a  system  must  necessarily  be  tfioroughly 
a  unit  in  organization  and  plan  of  work,  and  to  this  end  the  holding  of 
joint  teachers'  meetings  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  the  principal 
of  each  of  the  higher  form  schools,  during  which  the  discusssion  of 
such  questions  as  must  necessarily  arise  may  be  had.  During  the  two 
months  which  it  has  been  suggested  the  principal  should  devote  exclu- 
sively to  supervisory  work,  it  should  be  made  specially  obligatory  upon 
him  to  improve  the  methods  of  concrete  illustration  in  the  districts  un- 
der his  charge,  by  teaching,  through  class  exercises  and  other  means  in 
the  several  schools,  how  their  environment  may  be  made  available  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

The  fourth  instrumentality  named  as  necessary  to  the  securing  of  the 
ends  sought  is,  literary  and  mechanical  teaching  facilities  which  com- 
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bine  with  the  essentials  of  a  general  education  more  of  the  laws,  princi- 
ples and  facts  underlying  the  industrial  life  of  the  farm.  Our  public 
school  literature  and  supplementary  mechanical  devices  are  slowly  de- 
veloping toward  more  rational  conditions,  but  there  is  room  yet  for  im- 
portant advances  in  both  directions,  and  especially  in  those  designed 
for  rural  schools;  for  the  bulk  of  our  school  literature  has  been  devised 
with  special  reference  to  the  supposed  needs  of  city  children.  The 
contacts  I  have  had,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  with  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  have  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  there  is  in  the 
teaching  of  the  common  school  branches  much  room  which  should  be, 
indeed  in  the  future  must  be,  occupied  with  true  science  teaching. 

It  is  not  here  meant  that  all  or  even  any  of  the  ologies,  as  such, 
should  usurp  places  now  occupied  by  the  common  school  branches; 
but  on  the  contrary  that  true  science  teaching  should  be  so  wedded  to 
most  of  them  as  to  intensify  and  magnify  the  results  which  are  now  ob- 
tained by  instruction  in  those  branches.  The  error  which  I  feel  we 
are  constantly  falling  into,  and  the  one  which  largely  characterizes  our 
elementary  school  books,  is  that  of  giving  instruction  in  reading,  in  lan- 
guage and  in  arithmetic  as  though  we  believed  each  of  these  to  be  an 
end  in  itself,  rather  than  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ends. 
I  am  not  laboring  under  the  false  impression  that  pupils  are  given  a 
stronger  grasp  of  these  subjects  than  is  needful,  but  I  do  believe  that 
could  we  have  more  real  science  teaching  worked  bodily  into  the  several 
forms  of  the  district  schools  we  should  secure  vastly  more  intelligent 
readers,  our  pupils  would  have  a  better  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  would  know  more  of  arithmetic  and  geography  than  they 
do  now,  and  in  addition  they  would  have  acquired  a  fund  of  useful  in- 
formation and  an  extremely  important  kind  of  mental  training  which  is 
now  largely  neglected.  It  is"  an  unquestioned  fact,  too,  that  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  a  child's  life  it  is  naturally  so  observing,  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  world  of  things  around  it,  and  so  rationally  inquisitive 
about  them  as  to  be  continually  provoking  repression  from  its  seniors. 
And  when  this  is  so,  why  should  not  advantage  be  taken  of  it  in  our 
educational  work,  and  our  school  literature  be  constructed  more  largely 
with  reference  to  it?  Why  should  not  the  child  learn  to  read  intelli- 
gently by  reading  about  the  things  it  has  seen  intelligently,  and  which 
are  vivid  in  its  memory  and  full  of  interest  to  it  ?  Why  should  it  not 
learn  to  talk  and  to  compose  correctly,  by  talking  and  writing  about 
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the  things  which  it  has  found,  and  about  which  its  active  mind  has  pro- 
pounded a  dozen  intelligent  and  pertinent  queries  ?  You  know  your- 
selves that  you  cannot  find  nor  invent  conditions  more  provocative'  of 
language  than  these.  Scores  of  times  you  have  stood  before  a  little 
boy  so  full  of  his  subject  that  the  veins  in  his  cheeks  were  on  the  point 
of  bursting,  and  every  muscle  in  his  body  on  duty  trying  to  improvise  a 
vocabulary  in  quantity,  quality  and  speed  equal  to  the  emergency  upon 
him;  and  whtn  such  scenes  have  occurred  in  your  class  room  you  have 
recognized  them  as  moments  of  profound  growth,  not  simply  for  the 
lad  who  struggled  so  hard  for  expression,  but  for  the  whole  class,  your- 
self included,  who  were  fired  by  his  enthusiasm.  Now  there  certainly 
can  be  no  better  time  nor  place  for  adding  a  new  word  to  the  child's 
vocabulary  than  when  he  is  struggling  for  it;  nor  can  there  be  a  better 
time  to  help  him  to  get  the  right  words  in  the  right  places  than  this. 
But  this  is  not  all;  one  of  the  supreme  advantages  of  this  method  of 
developing  the  power  of  language  lies  in  the  fact  that  great  growth  in 
several  other  directions  is  secured  at  the  same  time. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  our  elementary  school  literature,  and 
especially  that  for  rural  districts,  greatly  needs  such  a  revision  as  shall 
make  it  possible  to  utilize,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  can  now  be 
done,  the  immediate  experiences,  interests  and  surroundings  of  the 
children  for  educational  purposes;  but  in  just  what  this  revision  shall 
consist  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  impossible  in  the  time  allotted  to  this 
paper  to  outline  what,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  the  nature  of  this  re- 
vision, but  lest  what  has  been  hinted  at  here  be  misunderstood,  permit 
just  a  word.  In  regard  to  readers,  for  example,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  desirable  to  substitute  for  much  of 
the  least  desirable  matter  found  in  our  present  series  of  school  readers 
a  large  number  of  thoroughly  well  written  articles  relating  specifically 
to  various  objects  and  phenomena  clustering  so  profusely  about  all  rural 
schools.  These  articles  should  aim  specifically  to  instruct,  to  stimulate 
observation,  to  encourage  the  children  to  reflect  upon  their  surround- 
ings, and  help  them  in  a  hundred  lines  of  investigation  which  they 
naturally  like  to  follow.  To  this  end  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first 
reader  should  relate  to  those  objects,  to  those  phases  of  life,  and  to  those 
phenomena  which  naturally  attract  children  of  this  age.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  subjects  should  be  so  selected  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  school  is  in  session.    Ac- 
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companying  such  articles  there  should  be  a  thoroughly  pertinent  set  of 
questions,  some  of  which  may  be  answered  by  reflection,  while  others 
will  require  the  pupils  to  make  a  further  study  in  the  fields,  or  of  ma- 
terials which  they  themselves  shall  collect  and  bring  into  the  schoolroom. 
Our  second,  third  and  fourth  readers  should  be  remodeled  on  essential- 
ly the  same  plan,  but  dealing  of  course  with  new  subjects  or  other 
phases  of  the  subject.  In  short,  instead  of  the  set  of  mere  drill  books 
which  we  now  have,  our  schools  should  be  provided  with  a  series  of 
readers  so  related  to  one  another,  and  filled  with  such  matter,  presented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish,  not  only  a  drill  series,  but  to  constitute 
in  itself  a  very  extended  and  very  valuable  course  of  reading  when 
measured  by  the  standards  which  recognize  the  true  functions  of  reading. 

Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  places  and  one  of  the  grandest 
of  opportunities  to  help  the  child  to  explore  in  an  intelligent  manner  a 
broad  field  of  nature,  and  to  do  it,  not  at  the  expense  of  what  is  now 
attempted  in  reading,  but  rather  to  its  extreme  advantage.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  follow  in  connection  with  language  work, 
with  geography,  with  arithmetic  even,  fundamentally  the  same  plan  of 
combining  with  these  subjects,  and  with  equally  great  advantages  to 
them,  still  other  nature  studies.  Indeed  at  the  July  meeting  three  years 
ago,  some  of  you  may  remember,  I  endeavored  to  show  how  language- 
work  and  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  might  be 
so  combined.  These  suggestions  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  applying 
to  the  text-books  for  pupils  up  to  and  including  those  of  grammar 
school  age  only,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  by  some  such  combinations  as 
these  suggested  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  introduce  true  science 
teaching  into  the  lower  grades  of  our  elementary  schook.  But  how  is 
the  necessary  revision  of  text-books  to  be  secured?  I  do  not  know, 
but  one  method  which  suggests  itself  is  that  of  a  law  making  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  faculties  of  the 
State  University  and  of  the  State  Normal  schoob  to  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible work  out  such  a  revision. 

Without  attempting  to  outline  what,  in  my  judgment,  should  con- 
stitute the  course  of  study  for  the  fourth  or  high  school  form  for  the 
rural  districts,  it  may  be  said  that  it  should  embrace,  with  its  other  sub- 
jects, a  series  of  topics  which  may  perhaps  best  be  grouped  under  some 
such  a  term  as  '*  science  of  agriculture";  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
have  in  this  course  something  of  domestic  economy. 
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Now  just  a  word  in  regasA  to  the  serious  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  securing  the  ends  desired.  The  sparse  distribution  of  wealth 
and  ix)pulation,  when  compared  with  cities,  can  of  course  never  be  over- 
come, and  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  adapt  itself  to  this  condition. 
A  suitable  unit  territory  must  be  adopted,  and  this,  owing  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  should  be  as  large  as  it  is  practical  for  the  children  to 
live  at  home  while  attending  school.  There  are  in  our  state  something 
more  than  1500  townships,  and  ultimately,  if  the  township  unit  is 
adopted,  nearly  1000  of  these  will  require  one  of  the  higher  schools. 
These  can  hardly  be  effectively  supported  for  less  than  $1100  annually 
each;  and  to  raise  more  than  $600  of  this  sum,  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  supix)rt  of  the  district  schools,  would  I  fear  be  a  burden 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  If  only  $600  annually  are  raised  by  each  town- 
ship in  support  of  the  higher  form  school  the  state  will  be  obliged  to 
provide  the  $500  additional  which  is  needed  lor  effective  service.  But 
in  this  case  the  grand  total  to  be  provided  by  the  state,  ultimately  at 
least,  would  be  $500,000  annually,  and  how  to  raise  this  is  a  difficult 
problem. 

It  may  possibly  be  true  that  rural  taxes  for  other  purposes  may  be 
enough  smaller  than  those  of  cities  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  rela- 
tively higher  rate  of  school  tax  which  would  be  required  with  the  rural 
high  school  superimposed  upon  our  present  S3rstem,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  necessary  data  to  answer  (he  question. 

The  facts  are,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  them,  that  in 
1885  the  average  amount  of  school  tax  raised  in  392!  school  districts, 
distributed  in  63  counties  was  $323.40;  and  the  average  per  cent,  of 
school  tax  was  a  trifle  more  than  6.78  mills.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  I  am  able  to  state  from  statistics  now  being 
collected  that  the  average  p€r  cent,  of  school  tax  in  61  cities  in  1888 
was  7.71  mills.  The  average  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  3,922 
districts  wa$,  in  1885,  $47,690.67,  and  at  the  same  time  the  average 
number  of  s^ool  districts  wholly  within  one  town  in  50  of  the  southern 
counties  was  4.38.  Now  assuming  an  avefage  of  five  school  districts 
to  the  township,  and  an  average  cost,  by  direct  tax,to  maintain  an  average 
of  five  district  schools  of  $323.40  and  an  average  cost  of  $1,100  to  main- 
tain the  Rural  High  School,  the  total  cost  by  direct  tax  to  the  township 
would  be  $2,717  or  $543.46  per  district,  of  an  average  per  cent,  of  school 
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tax  of  1 1.4  mills,  or  nearly  4  mills  higher  than  that  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  61  of  our  city  schook,  which  are  much  more  fully  developed 
and  maintained  for  a  much  longer  time  each  year. 

F.  H.  King. 
Madison,  Wis. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

SIGHT  READING. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  reading  lesson,  which  may  be  short,  there 
should  be  frequent  practice  in  reading  at  sight  by  pupils  of  aU  grades. 
Four  or  five  pages  may  be  read  daily  at  sight  in  almost  every  grade; 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  reading  of  this  kind  be  sufficiently 
simple  for  the  pupils.  The  regular  reading  lesson  may  be  quite  difficult 
— that  is,  it  may  contain  several  new  and  difficult  words;  but  in  the 
sight  reading  there  should  be  few  words  not  previously  known,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  words  quickly  as  they 
come  to  them.  The  sight  reading  should  not  be  '*  studied  *'  or  read 
silently  beforehand  unless  it  is  too  difficult  to  read  easily  at  sight.  If 
there  are  some  words  which  the  pupib  have  not  met  before,  they  should 
be  taught  before  the  reading  begins;  and  if  the  reader  still  finds  difficulty 
in  reading  the  sentence  or  paragraph,  it  may  be  read  silently  before  it  is 
read  orally. 

To  encourage  thought  in  reading  it  is  always  well  to  follow  the  read- 
ing by  questioning.  Let  the  questions  be  such,  however,  as  will  oblige 
the  pupils  to  give  long  answers,  and  to  give  them  in  their  own  words. 
In  the  lower  classes,  well -graded  reading-books  will  be  found  best  for 
sight  reading,  although  there  are  some  simply  written  books  of  other 
kinds  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  higher  classes,  voyages, 
books  of  travel,  histories,  and  biographies  will  be  found  useful,  not  only 
for  sight  reading,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  pupils  in  geog- 
raphy and  history.  Occasionally  it  may  be  found  well  to  allow  the 
pupils  to  select  pieces  or  stories  to  be  read  to  the  entire  school.  Such 
practice  will  give  them  confidence  and  help  them  to  feel  that  their  object 
in  reading  orally  is  to  interest  others. 

Important  as  sight  reading  is  for  securing  the  principal  objects  of  oral 
reading,  the  use  of  the  regular  reading  lesson  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of     Unlike  reading  to  be  read  at  sight,  the  book  for  assigned  lessons 
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should  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  pupils.  The  advantages  of  having 
regular  reading  lessons  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pupils'  comprehension 
are,  (i)  new  words  are  added  to  the  pupils*  vocabulary,  (2)  the  thought 
of  the  pupils  is  raised  to  a  higher  plane.  If  all  that  the  pupils  read  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  wholly  within  their  comprehension,  they  are  not  likely 
to  learn  many  words  new  to  them,  and  the  thought  expressed  is  so  simple 
as  to  call  for  little  mental  exertion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
children  like  that  only  which  is  simple  and  easy.  It  is  true  that,  by 
want  of  proper  exercise,  their  minds  may  become  incapable  of  much 
effort ;  but  with  careful  training  children  may  read  understandingly  and 
come  to  like  the  best  of  our  English  classics,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
It  will  be  found  well  in  reading  such  literature  to  encourage  the  pupils 
to  give  their  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  figure  of  speech  or  of  a  difficult 
phrase  or  sentence,  and  gradually,  by  judicious  assistance,  lead  them  to 
discover  its  full  meaning  and  force.  Such  exercise  will  be  found  as  in- 
teresting as  guessing  a  puzzle  or  working  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 
Occasionally,  after  a  chapter  or  poem  has  been  read,  the  pupils  will  find 
it  profitable  and  agreeable  to  write  an  abstract  of  it  in  their  own  words. 
—  From  Prince's  Courses  and  Methods. 


BOY  CRITICS. 


If  teachers  could  only  hear  the  comments  made  at  home  by  their  boys 
upon  school  work,  they  would  never  again  think  of  the  daily  round  as 
mere  drudgery.  They  would  see  that  the  drill  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  geography  serves  as  a  body  for  that  subtle  spirit  in  their  work  which 
builds  up  by  slow  accretion  and  by  divine  flashes  of  insight  the  structure 
of  human  character,  that  highest  and  most  valuable  product  of  all  the 
work  done  upon  the  earth.  They  are  all  the  while  doing  their  part, 
and  a  very  important  part  it  is,  in  forming  or  deforming  the  very  nature 
of  the  child. 

That  tact  in  managing  children  which  is  a  matter  of  temperament, 
perhaps — some  teachers  and  some  mothers  have  it  by  instinct,  while 
others,  with  equally  good  intentions,  are  sadly  lacking  in  it  —  this  happy 
tact  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  a  boy's  success  in  school  work. 
Study  a  boy  **of  good  principles,"  as  he  himself  says;  a  boy  who  wants 
to  do  right,  but  who  is  greatly  occupied  with  his  own  interior  life,  his 
own  ideas,  plans,  and  wishes  —  often  unreasonable  and  impracticable. 
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but  to  be  treated  with  consideration  because  they  are  his  very  own.  At 
the  primary  school,  where  the  teacher  is  kind,  sympathetic,  active,  and 
inspires  enthusiastic  work,  he  grades  high  —  96,  98,  97,  and  earnestly 
strives  after  100.  In  the  grammar  school  he  grows  indifferent,  if  not 
discouraged,  and  brings  home  a  report  of  81,  78,  73  —  a  little  shame- 
faced, but  evidently  more  vexed  than  grieved.  This  shows  distinctly  a 
change  for  the  worse,  owing  to  the  comparative  influence  of  two  teach- 
ers whose  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
their  acquirements. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  keeping  up  to  one's-  best.  Nothing  is  better 
worth  the  effort  it  costs.  The  teachers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  from 
their  pupils  the  best  work  they  are  able  to  do,  have,  perhaps,  failed  to 
reach  their  own  best  as  teachers.  Very  likely  they  are  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  weak  points  which  their  boy  critics  have  discovered. 

**She  looked  so  disgusted."  **She  only  laughed.'*  "Oh,  she 
doesn't  see."  Light  comments  like  these  show  that  every  shade  of  the 
teacher's  manner  is  studied  and  interpreted  by  the  keen  eyes  upon  her. 
*It  is  not  the  boys  and  girls  alone  whose  principles  are  brought  to  the 
test.  The  teacher,  too,  is  weighed  in  the  balance  in  all  these  small  em- 
ergencies of  the  daily  school  routine.  The  boy  sees,  or  at  least  he  feek, 
what  the  teacher  really  feels — the  force  of  the  teacher's  sense  of  duty, 
her  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  truth,  or  the  beauty  of  courtesy.  What 
is  true  courtesy?  No  virtue  is  less  practiced  toward  children,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  it  not  made  up  of  two  elements  —  the  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  those  about  us,  and  a  genuine  respect  for  the  in- 
dividuality of  another  ?  I  believe  that  children  are  far  more  sensitive 
in  these  matters  than  is  generally  believed.  The  same  delicate  respect 
should  be  shown  for  their  feelings  which  we  wish  them  to  observe  to- 
ward others. 

The  boy  who  is  not  plastic,  imitative,  easily  managed,  who  b  very 
apt  to  be  "trying,"  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  very  one  who  will 
develop,  if  rightly  guided,  the  most  individual  power,  and  do  himself 
and  his  teachers  most  credit  by  rendering  useful  service  in  the  great  field 
of  active  life.  Have  patience  with  him,  O  much-tried  teachers,  and 
remember  that  in  school,  as  in  most  of  the  relations  of  life,  there  are 
usually  short-comings  on  both  sides,  and  that  all  your  words  and  deeds 
are  exposed  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  your  boy  critics. — Mrs,  D.  H.  R. 
Goodale  in  American  Teacher, 
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SCIENCE  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  COLLEGE. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Collesre.] 

*  *  The  College  Faculty  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  find  a  scientific 
requirement  for  admission  which  would  enforce  in  schook  a  study  use- 
ful for  training  in  observation  and  inductive  reasoning. 

'*  Between  1872  and  1886,  they  tried  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
elementary  mechanics,  and  modern  physical  geography,  elementary 
botany,  the  rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  rudiments  of  phys- 
ics and  astronomy,  elementary  physics,  and  elementary  chemistry,  de- 
fining the  subject  in  each  case  by  reference  to  some  primer  or  manual; 
but  every  one  of  these  attempts  soon  proved  a  failure. 

"No  valuable  training  in  experimental  science  was  thereby  introduced 
into  the  secondary  schools;  the  scientific  subject  was  committed  to 
memory  just  as  if  it  had  been  history  or  grammar;  and  the  professors 
in  the  scientific  departments  were  the  most  strenuous  in  protesting  that 
the  requirement  in  science  did  more  harm  than  good. 

**  In  1885  the  Faculty  agreed  upon  the  following: 

^^  Physical  Science.  Either  (i)  Astronomy  (Lockyer's  Elementary 
Lessons),  and  Physics  (Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  or 
Gage's  Elements  of  Physics);  or  (2)  A  course  of  experiments  in  the 
subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  not  less  than 
forty  in  number,  actually  performed  at  school  by  the  pupil.  These  ex- 
periments may  be  selected  from  A.  M.  Worthington's  Physical  Labor- 
atory Practice,  or  from  the  *  New  Physics,'  by  John  Trowbridge  (Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York),  or  from  any  similar  laboratory  manual. 

'  *  Physical  Science,  Physics.  A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experiments 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  Elementary  Physics  (2),  selected  from  the 
same  or  similar  manuals,  and  covering  the  same  subjects,  but  demand- 
ing more  skill  and  more  knowledge  of  physical  theories  and  laws. 

* '  Physical  Science,  Chemistry.  A  course  of  at  least  sixty  experi- 
ments in  *  General  Chemistry '  actually  performed  at  school  by  the  pupil. 
These  experiments  may  be  selected  from  Nichol's,  Green's,  Clarke's, 
or  any  similar  laboratory  manual. 

**  In  the  second  of  the  alternatives  in  Elementary  Physics,  in  advanced 

Physics,  and  in  Chemistry,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  both  a 

written  and  a  laboratory  examination. 

^ '  The  form  of  examination,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  these  require- 
vd.  XIX.,  No.  7.- a 
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mentS)  is  novel,  its  object  being  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
periments by  the  pupil  himself  It  will  be  observed  that  a  mere  book 
requirement  in  elementary  physics  is  still  retained  as  an  alternative  for 
the  course  of  experiments. 

''  This  alternative  is  a  temporary  concession  to  the  weak  state  of  the 
secondary  schook  in  regard  to  teaching  by  experiment;  the  Faculty 
have  no  confidence  in  it,  and  look  forward  to  abolishing  it  at  no  distant 
day.  The  requirements  were  tried  for  the  first  time  at  the  admission 
examination  of  1887;  but  the  schools  most  disposed  to  meet  them  had 
but  scant  time  and  means  to  prepare  pupils  for  them." 


WASHINGTON  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  speech  at  the  inaugural 
banquet,  said  in  part:  '  *  That  brief  phrase — the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  —  is  a  formal  and  familiar  one;  but  what  imagination  can 
grasp  the  infinitude  of  human  affections,  powers,  and  wills  which  it 
really  comprises?  Not  the  liveliest  and  most  far-reaching.  But  let  us 
try.  Let  us  forget  the  outward  things  called  schools  and  colleges,  and 
summon  up  the  human  beings. 

''  Imagine  the  eight  million  children  actually  in  attendance  at  element- 
ary schools  of  the  country  brought  before  your  view.  They  would  fill 
this  great  house  sixteen  hundred  times,  and  every  time  it  would  be 
packed  with  boundless  loves  and  hopes.  Each  unit  in  that  mass  speaks 
of  a  glad  birth,  a  brightened  home,  a  mother* s  pondering  heart,  a  father's 
careful  joy.  In  all  that  multitude  every  little  heart  bounds  and  every 
eye  shines  at  the  name  of  Washington.  They  all,  of  whatever  race — 
British,  Irish,  French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
African,  Indian — and  of  whatever  religious  communion — Jewish,  Mor- 
mon, Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational — all  have  learned  that  he  was  the  brave  and  steadfast 
soldier,  the  wise  statesman  and  the  patriotic  ruler,  who  made  their 
county  free,  strong,  and  just.  They  all  know  his  figure,  dress,  and 
features,  and  if  asked  to  name  their  country's  hero,  every  voice  would 
answer  Washington. 

•*  The  250,000  girls  and  boys  in  the  secondary  schools  are  getting  a 
fuller  view  of  this  incomparable  character  than  the  younger  children  can 
reach.     They  are  old  enough  to  understand  his  civil  as  well  as  his  mili- 
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tary  achievements.  They  learn  of  his  great  part  in  that  immortal  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787,  of  his  inestimable  services  in  organizing  and 
conducting  through  two  Presidential  terms  the  new  Government — ser- 
vices of  which  he  alone  was  capable  —  and  of  his  firm  resistance  to  mis- 
guided public  clamor.  They  see  him  ultimately  victorious  in  war  and 
successful  in  peace,  but  only  through  much  adversity  and  over  many 
obstacles. 

"  Next  picture  to  yourselves  the  60,000  students  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— selected  youth  of  keen  intelligence,  wide  reading,  and  high 
ambition.  They  are  able  to  compare  Washington  with  the  greatest  men 
of  other  times  and  countries,  and  to  appreciate  the  unique  quality  of 
his  renown.  They  can  set  him  beside  the  heroes  of  romance  and  his- 
tory—  beside  David,  Alexander,  Pericles,  Caesar,  Saladin,  Charlemagne, 
Gustav  Adolphus,  John  Hamden,  William  the  Silent,  Peter  of  Russia, 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  only  to  find  him  a  nobler  human  type  than  any 
one  of  them  (applause),  completer  in  his  nature,  happier  in  his  cause, 
and  more  fortunate  in  the  great  issues  of  his  career.  They  are  taught 
to  see  in  him  a  soldier  whose  sword  wrought  only  mercy  and  justice  for 
mankind;  a  statesman  who  steadied  a  remarkable  generation  of  public 
men  by  his  mental  poise  and  exalted  them  by  his  singleness  of  heart, 
and  a  ruler  whose  exercise  of  power  established  for  the  first  time  on 
earth  a  righteous  Government  by  all  for  all.  They  recognize  in  him  a 
simple,  stainless,  and  robust  character,  which  served  with  dazzling  suc- 
cess the  precious  cause  of  human  progress  through  liberty,  and  so 
stands,  like  the  sunlit  peak  of  the  Matterhorn,  unmatched  in  all  the 
world. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  in  behalf  of  the  300,000  teachers  of  the  United 
States  ?  They  deserve  some  mention  to-day.  None  of  them  are  rich 
or  famous;  most  of  them  are  poor,  retiring,  and  unnoticed;  but  it  is 
they  who  are  building  a  perennial  monument  to  Washington.  It  is 
they  who  give  him  a  million-tongued  fame.  (Applause,)  They  make 
him  live  again  in  the  young  hearts  of  successive  generations,  and  fix  his 
image  there  as  the  American  ideal  of  a  public  servant. 

''  It  is  through  the  schools  and  colleges  and  the  national  literature  that 
the  heroes  of  any  people  win  lasting  renown ;  and  it  is  through  these 
same  agencies  that  a  nation  is  moulded  into  the  likeness  of  its  heroes. 
This  local  commemoration  of  one  great  event  in  the  life  of  Washington 
and  of  the  United  States  is  well ;  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
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incessant  memorial  of  him  which  the  schook  and  coll^^es  of  the  country 
maintain  from  generation  to  generation.  I  have  mentioned  only  the 
pupils  and  teachers  now  in  schools  and  colleges;  but  all  the  generations 
for  a  hundred  years  past  have  sounded  the  praise  of  this  Virginia  country 
gentleman,  and  countless  generations  to  come  will  swell  the  loud  acclaim. 
What  a  reward  is  Washington's !  What  an  influence  is  his,  and  will 
be !  One  mind  and  will  transfused  by  sympath^c  instruction  into  mil- 
lions ;  one  character  a  standard  for  millions ;  one  life  a  pattern  for  all 
public  men,  teaching  what  greatness  is  and  what  the  pathway  to  undy- 
ing fame." 

JOHN  BURROUGHS'  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  favorite  authors  among  the  officers  of 

the  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle.     The  April    Wide  Awake  contains 

a  sketch  of  his  boyhood  written  by  himself,  from  which  we  make  the 

following  extract,  which  will  be  interesting  reading  for  young  and  old: 

We  had  a  mile  aiid  a  half  to  go  to  school,  part  of  the  way  across  a  very  windy 
hill,  and  during  the  severe  blizzards  of  that  high  altitude  I  used  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  the  cold,  frequently  freezing  my  ears,  and  once  one  of  my  little  fin- 
gers. But  my  feet  suffered  most,  encased  in  stiff  cow-hide  boots,  unprotected 
by  rubbers  or  arctics.  Often  I  would  reach  the  schoolhouse  with  my  boots 
frozen  as  stiffly  as  if  they  were  cast  iron.  And  the  chilblains  I  suffered  from, 
and  the  intolerable  itching  of  my  heels  as  they  b^;an  to  thaw  out  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  is  not  pleasant  to  think  about. 

nil  the  age  of  about  twelve  I  went  to  school  winter  and  summer;  but  after 
that  time  my  help  was  needed  on  the  farm  and  I  went  to  school  only  winters. 
Then  I  mastered  Dayboll's  arithmetic,  and  remember  yet  the  "sum"  on  the 
last  pages  of  the  book  which  was  considered  the  toughest  problem  of  all — the 
sum  of  the  hare  and  the  hound.  What  a  wilderness  the  book  seemed  to  the 
beginner;  with  what  a  curious  interest  we  used  to  look  forward  into  "  Tare  and 
Tret,"  **The  Rule  of  Three,"  the  "Double  Rule  of  Three,"  etc,  as  to  strange 
mysteries  into  which  we  should  by  and  by  be  initiated. 

When  about  fifteen  I  began  the  study  of  algebra  and  grammar,  and  I  recall 
what  trouble  I  had  to  get  the  books.  My  father  was  a  fairly  prosperous  farmer, 
but  did  not  hold  very  liberal  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education.  He  thought 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  enough  for  his  boys,  and  it  proved  enough  for 
all  but  me;  I  wanted  an  algebra.  This  was  a  new-fanglad  notion  that  fether 
did  not  approve  of.  He  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a  study,  and  refused 
to  get  the  book.  One  Saturday  when  I  was  going  to  the  village  on  some  er- 
rand I  labored  with  him  the  best  I  knew  how — that  is  to  say  I  "coaxed"  him 
all  the  morning  to  allow  me  to  buy  an  algebra.    But  he  sternly  refused  and  I 
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started  off  with  a  heavy  heart  and  wet  eyes  for  the  village.  Mother  was  always 
on  the  side  of  her  children,  and  had  vigorously  seconded  my  request  before  I 
started. 

Before  I  had  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  and  while  yet  in  sight  of 
it,  she  made  it  so  hot  for  father  that  he  yielded  and  shouted  to  me  that  I  might 
get  the  book.  But  my  blood  was  up  and  I  resolved  not  to  get  it  till  I  could  do 
so  with  my  own  money,  which  I  was  soon  able  to  do.  Sugar  weather  was  at 
hand;  I  tapped  some  trees  and  got  some  small  cakes  of  very  fine  sugar  in  the 
market  early.  These  brought  me  money  to  buy  this  and  other  books,  among 
them  my  first  grammar. 

AS  REGARDS  TACT  IN  A  TEACHER. 

My  little  daughter,  Clemence,  manages  her  younger  brother  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  consummate  tact.  Billie  is  masterful  always, 
and  is  stubborn  if  he  meets  with  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  his  wish- 
es. Nevertheless,  all  of  the  family  have  noticed  that  the  way  he  is  willing 
to  follow  with  his  sister  is  that  way  which  she  chooses  for  him.  We  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  the  little  maid  secures  his  prompt 
obedience,  or  how  she  quietly  suppresses  any  rising  rebellion  against 
her  orders;  but,  all  the  same,  Billie  is  her  man-servant,  to  command  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  b  her  '^  baby ''  in  specific  terms  of  sur- 
render and  avowed  allq^nce.  I  do  not  think  our  Clemence  abates  one 
jot  of  a  claim  to  what  she  thinks  is  her  right,  or  that  our  Billie  fancies 
he  is  not  getting  his  full  blown  and  often  unduly  expanded  desires.  The 
two  contestants  live  together  in  utmost  harmony,  the  elder  always  lead- 
ing the  younger,  who,  though  ready  to  place  the  chip  on  his  shoulder, 
is  willing  to  admit  it  has  dropped  off  without  violence.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  this  condition  of  things  in  our  little  household  is  very  pleasant 
to  us  all,  and  is  a  thing  in  itself  charming  to  contemplate,  and  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  be  kept  in  continuance.  However  desirable  this  is  to 
the  parents  of  these  two  accordant  children,  they  feel  that  it  is  utterly 
beyond  their  powers  to  direct,  or  command  either  child  or  both  chil- 
dren, that  it  may  continue  as  it  has  been  for  some  months  past.  We 
have  thought  that  any  interference  on  our  part,  beyond  the  gentlest  kind 
of  a  hint,  would  result  disastrously.  The  balance  is  now  apparently 
perfect.  Clemence  is  willing  to  give  in  for  awhile,  until  Billie  forgets 
his  point,  and  is  willing  that  an  equipobe  shall  put  his  sister  not  only  on 
the  level  but  on  the  heavier  side  beyond  the  equipoise.  We,  the  par- 
ents, look  upon  these  daily  encounters  with  great  pleasure,  and  hope 
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they  may  continue  with  the  same  result  continuously.  Perhaps  we 
should  interfere  if  our  dominant  daughter  were  domineering,  or  if  her 
rule  were  not  tempered  with  great  love  and  with  ready  self-sacrifice,  if 
the  occasion  demand.  As  times  go,  the  course  of  their  love  runs 
smooth,  and  no  satrap  had  ever  a  more  obedient  slave  than  Clemence 
has  in  her  Billie. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  but  a  long  preface  to  a  short  sermon  —  an  un- 
gainly portico  to  a  one-story  cottage.  Why  should  not  the  tact  ot 
Clemence  be  the  best  possession  of  a,  of  every  teacher  ? 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  head  person,  that  is,  the  disciplinarian, 
must  be  a  rule  unto  himself.  Theories  do  not  avail  much,  unless  the 
person  in  charge  has  the  theories  in  hand.  The  persona  grata  of  the 
late  newspapers  must  give  place  to  the  person  in  power,  that  is,  to  the 
person  who  can  compel,  by  fear  or  by  favor,  or  by  something  else,  others 
to  do  his  bidding  at  once,  and  willingly. 

Every  one  knows  what  are  meant ' '  by  fear ' '  and  *  *  by  favor.' '  They 
are  the  rod  and  the  tickle,  physically  and  metaphysically.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  "  by  something  else,"  and,  because 
this  is  difficult  of  definition,  we  call  it  tact.  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  I  could  give  from  my  own  experience  an  example  of  tact, 
but  I  am  not  Clemence,  and  I  can  the  rather  give  examples,  uncounted, 
wherein  I  have  lacked  in  the  tact  I  commend  to  others. 

Once,  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  I  was  annoyed  by  whispering  in  the 
school;  I  said  then  that  I  would  ferule  the  next  pupil  I  caught  at  it. 
Woe  to  me!  I  caught  the  biggest  boy  of  the  lot.  Sink  or  swim,  sur- 
vive or  perish,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  I  did  as  I  said  I  would,  but 
may  it  please  the  court,  this  was  and  is  my  first  and  only  threat  through, 
lo!  these  many  years  of  endeavor  to  find  out  what  is  tact  in  teaching. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  given  up  the  notion  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  whip  boys  when  they  deserve  it,  or  intimate  that  the  case  quoted 
above  is  a  regret  to  me  in  reminiscence,  for  quite  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  It  was  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  kept  that  boy  quiet;  and  good 
for  me  also,  as  a  lesson  in  tact. 

After  all,  that  special  lesson  (upon  the  feasibility  of  thrashing  unruly 
boys)  is  but  a  little  one,  when  the  other  lessons,  almost  without  number 
are  to  be  considered.  The  only  schoolmaster  I  ever  envied  was  one  I 
found  in  the  center  of  Kentucky  years  and  years  ago.  In  Ireland  they 
would  have  called  him  **  a  hedge  schoolmaster.**     He  had  all  the  youth 
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in  the  vicinity,  from  a  b,  abs,  up  and  upwards.  Such  a  bee-hive  as  he 
had  to  show  us,  and  such  creditable  work!  He  was  evidently  pained 
when  we  were  forced  to  depart  before  he  could  exhibit  his  two  alge- 
braists. We  remained  long  enough  to  see  that  that  hedge  schoolmaster 
had  the  tact  by  which  enthusiasm  overrides  and  overmasters  all  external 
circumstances.  I  verily  believe  that  whisperings  of  the  loudest  sort  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  and  that  in  spite  of  externals  he  was  doing  as  good 
work  as  I  could  have  done,  or  for  that  matter  can  do.  If  I  get  back  to 
my  text,  his  tact  seems  partly  to  have  consisted  in  ignoring  what  to  me 
would  have  been  abominable  uproars.  Perhaps  he  had  no  sense  of 
noisy  disorders,  but  for  other  causes  would  have  reached  my  high  plane 
in  the  matter  of  floggings;  perhaps,  also,  his  unconsciousness  of  disor- 
der was  due  to  mental  incapacity,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  tact. 

May  it  not  be  that  a  good  part  of  our  so-called  tact  consists  in  an  ob- 
liviousness of  a  certain  part  of  our  surroundings?  **  None  so  blind  as 
those  that  will  not  see,  nor  so  deaf  as  those  that  will  not  hear."  Such 
blindness  or  such  deafness  may  be  a  mortal  sin,  or  it  may  be  only  an 
exercise  of  praiseworthy  tact. 

Certainly  this  much  may  be  said:  It  is  tact  which  leads  an  administra- 
tor of  petty  laws  to  ignore  facts  which  do  not  concern  his  jurisdiction, 
as  well  as  those  within  his  supposed  powers,  which  are  actually  beyond 
them.  The  exercise  of  the  latter  demands  gifts  of  the  highest  order, 
and  when  successful  receives  the  highest  awards.  Now  if  we  apply  this 
to  the  teacher,  should  we  not  say  that  it  concerns  many  of  his  relations 
to  his  pupils  and  their  parents  —  as  to  absence,  tardiness  and  general 
deportment?  In  some  districts  of  Ohio  strict  discipline  is  desired  by 
all — teachers,  parents  and  pupils  alike — in  others,  parents  and  pupils 
both  rebel  against  reasonable  restrictions.  Undoubtedly  /«^/ requires  the 
teacher  to  fall  in  with  the  majority,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  tact 
is  desirable  when  wrong  prevails,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  best  for 
the  teacher  and  the  taught  to  ignore  present  ease  and  to  declare  and 
conduct  a  warfare  against  prevailing  error. 

When  such  a  warfare  is  to  be  conducted,  the  part  that  tact  has  to  play 
is,  how  the  battle  may  be  fought  so  as  to  bring  truth  and  right  out  tri- 
umphant. In  other  words,  tact  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  quiet,  it 
may  demand  the  bitterest  kind  of  a  war,  and  be  exercised  only  on  the 
question  of  the  means  and  ways  of  getting  the  victory.  Too  often  *  *  tact'  * 
has  been  applied  to  those  who  have  a  doubtful  advantage  to  gain,  or  a 
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doubtful  position  to  establish,  but  even  the  righteous  require  tact  to  es- 
tablish their  principles.  The  sledge-hammer  of  Thor  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  force,  but  it  is  not  more  efficacious  than  the  mistletoe  of  Loki. 

So  also  the  sledge-hammer  rules  that  are  in  vogue  in  most  of  our 
graded  schools  are  not  in  every  respect  conducive  to  good  government 
nor  to  good  feeling.  I  know  that  this  must  be  the  case,  for  being  a 
teacher,  and  anxious  to  sustain  authority,  I  oftentimes  feel  that  I  am 
straining  the  truth  when  I  counsel  submission  on  the  part  of  my  children 
to  the  school  rules.  For  example,  one  unexcused  tardiness  requires  a 
punishment  extending  over  a  month,  /.  ^.,  keeping  daily  after  school 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Our  oldest  boy  takes  his  punishment, 
even  when  the  fault  is  that  of  his  mother,  without  a  whimper,  but  for  all 
that  he  has  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  b  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  of- 
fense. If  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  **tact,''  he  would  say  that 
such  a  rule  is  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  and  its 
enforcement  contrary  to  good  tact. 

Now,  be  it  understood,  I  use  this  example,  because  it  is  an  example 
in  fact,  and,  like  my  boy,  do  not  whimper  over  it.  I  would  not  use  it  if 
I  thought  any  one  but  our  editor  knew  the  writer;  it  is  only  an  item  out 
of  a  myriad. 

Two  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  it:  (i.)  The  boy  acquiesces,  but  is 
dead  certain-sure,  that  he  is  punished  either  too  severely  or  for  no  fault 
of  his  own.  (2.)  The  mother  feels  that  the  order  of  her  household  is 
disturbed  for  a  petty  violation  of  school  rules.  (In  one  case  the  boy 
got  to  school  before  9,  but  not  in  time  to  fall  into  ranks,  because  her 
clock  was  too  slow.)  (3.)  The  fether,  that  is  I,  is  writing  about  tact, 
and  cannot  help  asking  what  sort  of  tact  requires  that  the  teacher  should 
enter  into  a  double  ender  contest  of  this  sort.  But  again,  I  am  also  a 
teacher,  and  have  my  rules,  and  one  is  that  of  whispering,  as  before 
noted.  How  can  I  enforce  it  ?  I  do  not  know  how  I  can,  but  I  con- 
trive to  do  it,  somehow  so;  some  years  with  great  trouble  and  worry; 
some  years,  very  much  as  Billie  minds  his  Clemence,  my  boys  mind 
me. 

Tact  in  the  abstract  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  tact  in  the  concrete; 
the  one  admits  of  a  definition,  and  the  other  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  goes 
into  practice  without  the  aid  of  etymology.  As  well  might  a  lad  love 
his  lass  in  the  abstract  without  the  kisses  and  the  smiles,  as  to  trust  in  ab- 
stract tact.     For  tact  has  also  the  other  likeness  to  love,  that  both  are 
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spontaneous  and  come  to  the  front  before  there  is  a  chance  to  look  up 
the  authorities  upon  the  question  of  the  moment.  So,  moreover,  they 
both  deal  with  individuals  as  my  Clemence  deals  with  her  Billie,  or,  as 
I  deal  with  either,  and  find  it  convenient  to  enforce  or  ignore  the  rules 
of  the  household,  as  occasion  seems  to  demand. 

The  tact  which  has  to  deal  with  multitudes  is  often  hampered  by  rules 
not  its  own,  and  finds  sufficient  exercise  in  adapting  these  rules  to  the 
average  individual  of  the  crowd,  to  the  frequent  neglect  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  fall  below  the  average.  Sometimes  these  unfortunates  seem 
to  be  justified  in  their  complaint  that  their  pleas  in  abatement  are  treated 
with  contempt,  as  well  as  themselves.  Where  a  class  in  school  is  very 
large,  the  individual  pupil  becomes  of  a  less  interest  in  himself,  to  the 
teacher,  and  I  fear  sometimes  of  very  litde  or  no  interest.  Such  unfor- 
tunates become  in  such  cases,  sooner  or  later,  outcasts;  ostensibly,  be- 
cause they  hinder  the  natural  progress  of  their  betters  in  the  class. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  teacher  so  to  exercise  a  tact  that  it 
would  help  them  either  in  manners  or  in  knowledge.  This  outcast  sort 
of  pupil  often  suffers  in  large  schook,  because  he  passes  under  so  many 
different  hands  —  each  having  a  different  tact  —  from  a  touch  (Jacius) 
to  a  grip. —  U.  B,  Johns,  in  Ohio  Ed,  Monthly, 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  AT  WAUKESHA,  WIS.,  JULY  i,  2,  3,  1889. 

Monday^  July  /,  8:00  P,  M, 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Col.  H.  M.  Enos,  Pres.  of  the  Village  of  Waukesha. 
Address:  "The  Duty  of  the  Hour" Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  O 

Tuesday,  July  2,  p:oo  A.  M, 

1.  Business. 

2.  President's  Address. 

3.  Reading  of  Competitive  Essays: 

(i).  How  may  the  Self- Activity  of  the  Child  be  Aroused  by  Historical  In- 
struction ? Grace  Darling,  Oshkosh  Normal  School 

(2).  The  Personality  of  the  Teacher  as  an  Element  of  School  Work  .   . 

H.  W.  Rood,  Palmyra 

(3).  The  Study  of  English  Literature  .  .  .  Arthur  J.  Clough,  Green  Bay 
(4).  Object  Teaching Anonymous 
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4.  Paper:  *'  Pedagogical  Values" C.  R.  Long,  Chippewa  Falls 

Discussion. 

Afternoon  Session^  2:00  P.  M, 

1.  Paper:  ''Joyousness,  as  an  Element  of  School  Work" 

Arthur  Burch,  Milwaukee 

2.  Reports  of  Committees  on  these  subjects: 

(a).  On  holding  one  Annual  Session  of  this  Association 

Pres.  Albert  Salisbury,  Chairman 

Discussion. 

{b).  On  a  Northwest  Inter-State  Teachers*  Association 

S.  Y.  Gillan,  Chairman 

Discussion. 

{c).  On  Recent  School  Legislation  in  Wisconsin Committee 

Evening  Session,  8:00  P,  M. 

Address:  "Delsarte;  the  Educational  Value  of  his  Discoveries," 

Edmund  Russell,  New  York 

Wednesday,  Julys,  9*^^  A'  ^• 

1.  Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Training: 

(a).  Paper:  Form  Study  and  Drawing;  their  Office  ia  Education  .... 

Harriet  C.  Magee,  Oshhosh  Normal  School 

Discussion. 

(^).  Paper:  A  Special  Report  on  the  Actual  Work  in  Manual  Training 
in  the  City  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States 

W.  R.  Hemmenway,  La  Crosse  High  School 

Discussion. 

2.  Paper:  "  The  Relations  ot  Study  and  Industrial  Work  in  the  Industrial 

School  at  Waukesha" 

Louis  A.  Proctor,  of  State  Board  of  Supervision 

Discussion. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:00  P,  M. 

The  citizens  of  Waukesha  will  give  the  members  of  the  Association  a  ride  to 
the  celebrated  Springs  and  other  places  of  interest,  including  a  visit  to  the 
State  Industrial  School,  on  whose  grounds  a  collation  will  be  served. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees,  Toasts  and  Speeches. 

HOTEL  rates. 


Fountain  Spring  House |2.5operday. 

Spring  City  Hotel 1.50 

Coleman  Hotel 1.50 

National  Hotel 1.50 

American  Hotel 1.50 

Hadfield  House 1.25 

Arlington  House ,   .    1.25 

Morse  House 1.50 

Boarding  Houses 75c  to  i.oo 


If 
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RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  railways  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one  third  fare  to  those  presenting  proper 
certificates,  at  these  points: 

C.  &  N.  W.;  C.  M.  &  St.  P.;  Wis.  Cent.,  at  Waukesha. 

M.  L.  S.  &  W. ;  Mil.  &  Northern,  at  Milwaukee. 

111.  Central,  at  Madison. 

G.  B.  W.  &  St.  P.,  at  Junction  Points. 

C.  B.  &  N.,  at  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  ask  ticket  agents  for  "Certificate  Receipt"  for 
each  ticket  purchased,  going  to  Waukesha. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association  at  Fountain  Spring  House. 

Headquaters  of  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  at  Spring  City  Hotel. 


EDITORIAL. 

PRES.  PARKER'S  RESIGNATION. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  River  Falls  were  held  on 
Thursday,  June  13th.  Six  persons  received  diplomas,  having  completed  the 
advanced  course  of  study,  and  eight  received  certificates,  having  completed 
the  elementary  course.  • 

Immediately  following  these  closing  exercises  the  announcement  was  made 
through  the  local  papers,  that  President  W.  D.  Parker  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  that  with  these  closing  exercises  his  connec- 
tion with  the  school  would  cease. 

It  has  been  known  by  school  men  in  the  state  for  a  year  or  more,  that  Pres. 
Parker  had  signified  to  the  Board  his  desire  to  be  relieved,  and  a  purpose  to  re- 
sign as  soon  as  a  choice  of  a  successor  and  his  readiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  president  of  the  school  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  school  from  loss  or 
prejudice.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Board  and  of  the  committee  on 
teachers,  Pres.  Parker  has  withheld  his  formal  resignation  until  the  present  time, 
but  now  determines  that  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  family  requires  withdrawal 
from  active  work  in  the  schoolroom,  and  his  resignation  is  without  condition. 

The  normal  school  at  River  Falls  was  opened  for  students  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
W.  D.  Parker,  then  principal  of  the  high  school  and  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Janesville,  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  president  of  the  school.  For  fourteen  years  he  has  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  school,  enjoying  the  unabated  and  undivided  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  Board,  the  community,  and  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

The  task  which  confronted  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  organization  and  initial  direc- 
tion of  the  school  of  which  he  was  made  the  head,  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
except  by  such  as  carefully  scrutinized  the  situation.  Normal  Schools  were  not 
a  novelty  in  the  state  at  that  time,  but  to  organize  such  a  school  in  the  midst  of 
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2L  cofiununity  where  ideals  relating  to  its  purposes  and  functions  were  general, 
not  specific,  and  where  in  the  large  area  from  which  it  was  expected  students 
would  be  drawn,  scarcely  any  but  the  most  elementary  form  of  common  schools 
existed,  was  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  character.  Scholastic  standards  of 
admission  must  be  maintained,  and  yet  persons  of  promise  with  meager  sdiolar- 
ship  must  not  be  repelled.  Other  standards  equally  vital  must  be  insisted  upon, 
yet  their  very  conceptions  must  be  created,  and  their  value  established.  A  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  attitude  must  be  aroused  toward  the  public  schools  in  the 
public  mind  as  in  the  minds  of  normal  pupils.  These  suggestions  will  indicate 
somewhat  of  the  pioneer  work  required.  The  manner  and  success  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  work  accomplished  through  the  school,  evidence 
the  skill,  tact,  persistence  and  ability  with  which  Pres.  Parker  has  met  these 
demands,  overcome  the  difficulties,  so  far  as  it  were  possible  to  surmount  ob- 
stacles beyond  the  control  of  the  school  itself,  and  placed  the  school  in  right 
relations  to  the  community  while  maintaining  true  organic  relations  to  the  sys- 
tem of  normal  school  work  in  the  state.  The  school  itself  is  the  monument  of 
heroic  and  intelligent  effort  which  will  abide  to  his  honor  and  perpetuate  his 
fidelity.  It  has  been  built  up  largely  by  his  personal  vitality  and  strength,  and 
the  builder  has  been  depleted  as  the  building  has  grown  in  "stature  and  in 
favor '^  of  intelligent  observers. 

Pres.  Parker  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  Wisconsin  Teachers' 
Association  and  served  it*without  stint  of  time,  expense,  or  energy.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  that  body  will  not  lose  his  fellowship  and  counsel.  The  Wisconsin 
Journal  OP  Education  has  had  no  more  earnest  and  interested  supporter  .than 
Mr.  Parker,  and  no  one  more  anxious  for  its  enlargement  in  influence,  in  circulation, 
and  in  power  in  conserving  unity  and  co-operation  in  the  teaching  force  in  the 
state. 

Whatever  position  Pres.  Parker  may  assume  in  the  state  or  out  of  it,  we  are 
sure  he  will  not  pass  out  of  grateful  remembrance  of  the  two  generations  with 
which  he  has  lived  and  labored,  and  we  have  a  lingering  hope  and  belief  that 
this  remembrance  will  be  mutual. 


The  close  of  the  year  beings  revelations  to  a  large  number  of  teachers.  They 
are  apt  to  be  so  absorbed  in  their  own  views  of  their  work  as  to  take  little  heed 
of  the  views  of  the  same  held  by  other  persons,— by  their  pupils  and  by  the 
community  about  them.  It  contributes  to  this  result  that  unfavorable  opinions 
are  rarely  mentioned  by  any  one  to  the  teacher  himself.  Only  now  and  then  is 
there  found  a  person  who  voluntarily  takes  upon  himself  the  disagreeable  task 
of  giving  voice  to  the  discontent  of  the  many.  The  end  of  the  year,  however, 
almost  necessarily  partially  or  completely  brings  to  light  what  has  been  hidden. 
This  emphasizes  a  truth  too  often  disregarded,  that  the  teacher  ought  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  patrons.  His  work  can  hardly  be  called  thoroughly  good  unless 
it  is  kept  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  field.    We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
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that  it  is  possible  to  cater  to  the  public  taste  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  favor  for  a 
time  while  school  work  is  hollow  and  superficial;  but  this  is  only  an  abuse  of  a 
source  of  power  which  some  good  teachers  seem  to  ignore  completely.  The 
school  is  for  the  community  in  which  it  exists,  and  only  attains  proper  results 
when  it  thoroughly  enlists  their  interest  and  sympathy.  The  teacher,  especially 
the  school  principal,  ought  to  be  one  who  knows  how  to  shape  public  sentiment 
to  wise  ends.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  be  right,  he  must  also  be  able  to  bring 
others  to  see  that  he  is  right,  and  to  sympathize  with  his  plans  and  purposes. 
Hence  he  ought  to  be  wisely  observant  of  the  indications  of  opinions,  and  cap- 
able of  adjusting  them  and  his  plans  to  each  other.  We  have  in  mind  several 
instances  where  the  close  of  the  year  reveals  most  satisfactory  relations.  It  is 
clear  that  the  management  of  the  schools  has  commanded  public  confidence. 
The  community  is  not  indifferent,  but  heartily  supports  the  administration,  ap- 
preciates that  it  has  been  wise  and  true  to  its  purpose,  has  a  reasonable  pride  in 
the  schools  and  a  readiness  to  respond  to  plans  for  their  improvement.  There 
are  very  few  places  where  such  a  condition  cannot  be  produced  by  wise  manage- 
ment. A  purpose  to  produce  it,  and  a  recognition  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
produced,  with  good  sense  and  patience  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  modern 
schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  the  world.  The  time  has  passed  when  dream- 
ers, impracticals,  recluses,  failures  in  other  walks  of  life  may  hope  to  get  on  as 
school  teachers.  The  field  is  closing  to  such  as  these,  but  open  as  never  before 
to  business  competence  and  good  sense. 

Athletics  may  perhaps  find  their  way  into  American  life  through  our  public 
schools.  At  present  what  passes  under  the  name  is  quite  too  much  an  affair  of 
"professionals,''  pursued  in  the  genuine  American  spirit  ''for  what  there  is  in 
it.''  Buying  and  selling  the  services  of  hired  gladiators,  and  betting  upon  the 
results  of  contests  between  "teams"  of  this  character  is  not  an  encouraging 
symptom;  indeed,  we  have  heard  more  than  one  intelligent  observer  remark 
that  the  increasing  dishonesty  of  young  men  is  largely  attributable  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  mere  boy  plans  to  get  something  by  hook  or  crook  to  put  up  on 
such  occasions,  and  so  learns  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  him  and  to  gam- 
ble at  the  same  time.  "  When  a  boy  wants  employment,"  said  another,  "  I  ask 
if  he  goes  to  the  base  ball  games.  If  he  does  I  will  not  trust  him."  But  gen- 
uine athletics,  athletics  in  which  young  men  of  good  families  take  part  as  per- 
formers, for  the  fun  of  it  or  in  generous  rivalry,  are  gready  needed  among  us, 
and  it  may  be  one  of  the  good  results  coming  out  of  the  present  evil  state  of 
things  that  ideals  will  be  created  which  will  give  rise  to  genuine  athletics.  Our 
colleges  have  long  had  organizations  to  promote  sports  of  this  sort,  and  inter- 
collegiate base  ball  contests,  tennis  contests,  and  boating  contests  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  the  college  year.  There  are  some  indications  that  our 
high  schools  will  develop  similar  interests.  On  two  or  three  commencement 
programs  this  year  we  notice  "field  day  "  as  one  of  the  features.  The  program 
for  field  day  at  Evansville  shows  a  base  ball  contest,  a  one-hundred  yards  dash. 
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contests  in  jumping,  ball  throwing,  vaulting,  kicking  foot  ball,  etc.  Such  mat- 
ters as  quoit  pitching,  throwing  at  a  mark,  archery,  crochet  playing,  and  so  on 
might  be  easily  added.  Practice  for  field  day  would  lead  to  games  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  and,  if  kept  in  proper  subordination  to  other  pursuits, 
would  not  only  build  up  muscular  strength  but  beget  a  healthy  love  of  out-door 
sports  which  might  in  time  prove  a  wholesome  check  to  the  over-intense  com- 
petition now  characteristic  of  our  business  life.  Besides,  it  seems  probable  that 
a  reasonable  attention  to  such  things  might  prove  the  means  of  holding  some 
of  the  larger  boys  for  a  longer  period  to  school  life.  The  play  ground  has  been 
for  too  long  a  time  neglected  among  us.  It  is  worthy  of  attention.  There  are 
in  it  possibilities  of  culture  not  to  be  despised,  if  schoolmasters  can  be  found 
to  appreciate  and  develop  them. 

Personal  liberty  is  a  taking  catch- word  which  is  easily  turned  to  the  defense 
of  a  bad  cause.  One  of  Matthew  Arnold's  most  suggestive  essays  is  on  **  Do- 
ing as  One  Likes."  In  this  he  easily  overthrows  the  notion  ''that  it  is  a  most 
happy  and  important  thing  for  a  man  merely  to  be  able  to  do  as  he  likes,"  and 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  happiest  thing  for  any  of  us  to  do  is  that  which 
is  wisest  and  best,  even  though  at  the  time  we  may  be  disinclined  to  such  action. 
All  this  has  an  important  bearing  in  the  discussion  of  the  parochial  schools,  pro- 
voked by  the  opposition  to  the  new  compulsory  education  law.  The  Lutheran 
synods  at  Sheboygan  and  at  Portage  have  passed  resolutions  on  the  matter. 
The  former  afRrms  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  use  compulsion  when  parents 
neglect  the  duty  of  educating  their  children,  but  ''if  the  state  assumes  that 
right  unnecessarily  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  natural  right  of  the  parents," 
and  also  against  the  "right  to  the  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  relig- 
ion." The  synod  at  Portage  resolves:  "But  inasmuch  as  the  state  prohibits 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  because  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
all  true  Christians  to  train  their  children  to  obedience  to  God's  commands,  the 
district  claims  the  right  and  privilege  to  provide  and  maintain,  independently  of 
the  state,  schools  for  the  education  of  children.  The  district  provides  in  the 
schools  for  thorough  instruction  in  English,  but  considers  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  also  instruct  the  children  in  the  language  of  their  parents,  and  we  condemn 
every  interference  in  this  matter  as  arrogant  and  an  offense  to  common  piety." 
There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  here.  The  law  does  not  contem- 
plate any  interference  with  the  maintenance  of  parochial  schools,  or  the 
teaching  in  them  of  religion  and  of  the  language  of  the  parents  of  the  children; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  American  citizens  would 
countenance  any  attempt  at  such  interference.  The  principle  involved  is  dear 
to  all  of  us,  of  whatever  faith  we  may  be.  The  law  seeks  to  provide  for  two 
things  —  that  every  child  shall  receive  some  education,  and,  second  that  this 
shall  embrace  what  is  essential  to  intelligent  citizenship.  We  believe  these 
ends  command  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Now  the  law  in 
question  requires  attendance  at  " some  public  or  private  day  school"  twelve 
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consecutive  weeks  each  year.  The  only  part  which  can  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing parochial  schools  is  section  5,  as  follows:  ''  No  school  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  school  under  this  act  unless  there  shall  be  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  children,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  United  States 
history  in  the  English  language."  Surely  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  and  the  language  of  the  fathers.  It  says  merely  that  schools  for 
teaching  catechism  and  the  language  of  the  fathers  only  do  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  states.  The  children  must  be  trained  as  American  citizens — 
they  must  learn  to  read,  write  and  cipher  in  the  English  language — that  is  all. 
If  they  get  this  at  the  parochial  school,  it  is  well;  if  they  do  not  they  must  for 
twelve  weeks  attend  a  school  where  they  will  get  it.  If  this  is  interference  with 
these  schools  it  is  the  kind  of  interference  which  approves  itself  to  right  reason, 
and  the  stout  protest  against  the  law  is  the  most  convincing  proof  we  have  met 
of  its  wisdom  and  necessity. 

Memory  training  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late.  A  certain  ''  professor" 
has  advertised  widely  that  he  has  a  marvelous  system  which  he  is  willing  to  im- 
part, under  oath  of  secrecy,  to  any  one  who  will  pay  a  generous  fee  for  it.  He 
seems  to  have  found  buyers  for  his  goods,  for  not  only  has  the  advertising  been 
long  continued,  but  rivals  and  enemies  have  sprung  up,  the  latter  pronouncing 
him  a  pretender  and  humbug.  This  memory  training  has  become  in  some  sort 
one  of  the  current  "  fads,'*  doubtless  with  some  good  results.  It  will  be  useful 
for  teachers  to  notice  how  thoroughly  people  believe  in  training,  as  distinct  from 
knowledge  getting.  A  good  memory  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  acquisition, 
and  it  is  to  be  had  by  special  effort  wisely  directed  to  that  end.  A  person  who 
acquires  quickly,  retains  exactly  and  reproduces  readily  may  be  said  to  have  a 
good  memory.  Now  any  one  can  see  that  these  three  knacks  are  to  be  obtained 
by  practice.  One  who  tries  every  day  to  reproduce  after  a  single  hearing  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  details  will  find  his  power  to  do  so  increasing 
rapidly.  One  who  when  he  reads  insists  on  reading  accurately  all  details  will 
grow  in  accuracy.  One  who  is  continually  put  to  the  test  of  using  what  he 
knows  promptly  will  gain  readiness  in  command  of  what  he  knows.  How 
simple  all  this  is!  Yet  here  is  the  secret  of  memory  training.  School  processes 
are  especially  prejudicial  to  the  first  knack.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  dawdle  over 
their  tasks,  to  repeat  listlessly  many  times  what  they  ought  to  get  at  a  single 
reading,  and  so  to  form  bad  habits.  The  way  to  remember  is  to  remember. 
Thurlow  Weed  was  noted  for  his  admirable  memory  of  names  and  details.  Yet 
he  tells  us  that  when  he  was  married  he  was  quite  as  noted  for  defects  in  these 
particulars.  He  determined  to  cure  them.  To  this  end  he  began  giving  his 
wife  every  night  a  history  of  the  day's  doings,  striving  to  omit  nothing,  no  name 
or  detail.  At  first  the  story  was  brief;  but  it  grew  and  grew  until  he  had  not 
time  to  tell  all  he  could  recall.  In  this  is  the  whole  secret  Now  how  useful  it 
would  be  if  intelligent  memory  training  were  attempted  in  every  school,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  studies!  And  how  much  more  we  should  gain  if  we  endeav- 
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ored  to  train  the  attention,  to  train  the  observation,  to  train  the  judgment.  We 
should  save  time  for  ourselves  as  teachers  and  for  our  pupils,  and  should  dis- 
cover perhaps  what  education  ought  to  be — the  training  of  the  minds  of  pupils 
to  right  ways  of  working. 


OUR  DRAWER.  \ 

COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

LReported  by  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  AssodatlOD,  and  printed  In 

the  Academy  for  January,  1889.] 

Firsi  Year, — Cooper's  Spy. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  or  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  and  some  shorter 
poems.  ' 

Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  and  some  shorter  poems.  ^ 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Second  Year, — Scott's  Quintin  Durward. 

Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Addison's  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Selections  of  American  patriotic  poems. 

Selections  of  Humorous  Poems  from  Holmes. 
Third  Pirar.— George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer,  or  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Macaulay's  Lord  Clive. 

Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and  Traveller. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  Ulysses,  Tithonus  and  other 
short  poems. 
Fourth  Krar.— Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  or  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 

Burke's  American  Taxation,  or  Conciliation  with  America. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Johnson,  or  Essay  on  Bums. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.,  and  Comus. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PIECES. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  commencement  problem  still  disturbs  me.  I  have  learn- 
ed one  thing  this  time,  viz.,  that  pupils  at  the  age  of  our  graduates  can  not 
creditably  treat  abstract  subjects  without  much  suggestion  and  oversight.  They 
ate  not  able  to  idealize  a  subject  so  as  to  give  it  life.  I  take  it  that  that  power 
comes  quite  late  in  life,  with  the  development  of  the  imagination  and  judgment. 
"Information *'  subjects  may  give  the  orations  and  essays  a  **  bookish  *'  flavor, 
but  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  quite  as  well  adapted  to  develop  independence 
and  originality  as  those  which  are  supposed  to  require  the  pupil  to  depend  upon 
his  own  reflection  and  information.  W. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  DEC,  1888. 

ART  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  How  shall  a  room  heated  by  stoves  be  ventilated?  What  special  dangers 
to  be  guarded  against  ? 

2.  Discuss  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  sports  and  recreations  of  the  pupils 
at  recess  and  at  other  times. 

3.  What  are  the  purposes  of  punishment?  Name  some  principles  which 
should  govern  in  its  administration. 

4  and  5.  Why  determine  the  standing  of  pupils  in  school  ?  How  shall  each 
purpose  be  attained  ?    How  shall  the  standing  be  determined  ?    Give  reasons. 

6  and  7.  Discuss  purposes  of  the  reading  work  in  school.  Which  are  most 
prominent  in  each  part  of  the  course  ?  Sketch  their  rise  or  fall  in  rank.  Method 
of  attaining  one  important  end  in  lowest,  and  one  in  highest,  grade. 

8.  Name  half  a  dozen  works  of  reference  most  desirable  in  schools,  and  give 
special  utility  of  each  as  connected  with  class  work.  State  deflnitely  how  you 
have  used  any  one. 

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGIES. 

The  need  of  an  able  elementary  presentation  of  the  most  essential  facts  and 
doctrines  of  psychology  will  not  be  questioned.  The  book  needed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  high  school  scholars;  should  proceed  not  dogmati- 
cally but  by  the  method  of  inquiry,  aiming  to  awaken  an  interest  in  psychologi- 
cal problems  and  put  the  student  upon  a  rational  way  of  thinking  about  them; 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  metaphysical  discussions  which  encumber 
larger  treatises;  and  should  be  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  spirit  and  abreast 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  views.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  such  a 
book.  No  mere  schoolmaster  will  succeed  at  it,  no  one  who  is  not  progressive 
in  his  thought  and  widely  read  in  the  literature  of  the  subject    It  is  an  encour- 
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aging  sign  that  elementary  psychologies  are  beginning  to  be  made,  since  it  in- 
dicates that  the  subject  is  receiving  more  attention  in  the  schools.  The  source 
of  this  attention  is  the  conviction  that  the  subject  is  closely  related  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  teaching,  which  is  very  rapidly  advancing  to  the  position  of  a  pro- 
fession. It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  text-book  desired  should  dwell  upon 
the  aspects  of  mental  science  especially  related  to  pedagogy.  The  indefinite 
and  feeble  way  in  which  this  aim  is  realized  in  the  books  which  have  fallen  un- 
der our  notice  is  further  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  really  original  and  vigorous 
elementary  text-book. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  by  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  192  pp.)  is  compact  in  form,  clear  in  statement  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Its  method  is  purely  analytical,  didactic  and  subjective,  which  makes  it  dry  and 
difRcult  for  beginners.  In  enumerating  the  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  psychol- 
ogy the  author  says:  "  Psychology  is  a  very  old  science;  much  that  is  most 
valuable  in  it  has  come  down  from  the  old  Greeks,  or  from  remoter  sources. 
This  science  has  little  of  the  charm  of  novelty — nor  is  there  much  hope  of 
making  new  discoveries  here.  *  *  Who  expects  to  discover  a  new  mental 
power,  or  to  invent  a  new  process  of  thinking? "  We  look  over  the  book  and 
find  its  limitations  to  be  what  this  passage  suggests.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Haven  and  Dr.  Wayland,  with  some  further  traces  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
We  find  nothing  to  suggest  a  wider  range  of  study.  The  author  warns  us  that 
"we  must  not  think  of  these  (mental)  powers  as  things  in  themselves,  nor  as 
being /ar^  of  the  mind; "  and  a  little  later  defines:  "  A  Faculty  is  a  power  un- 
der the  control  of  the  will,  having  a  specific  work  of  its  own  to  do; "  which  is  in 
general  characteristic  of  the  further  treatment.  The  doctrine  of  intuition  is  elab- 
orated with  considerable  detail,  and  also  Hamilton's  discussion  of  the  qualities 
of  bodies,  neither  of  which  topics  is  practical  to  the  teacher;  while  the  discussion 
of  sensation  and  perception  is  singularly  lame  and  insufficient.  Under  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  we  have  the  exceedingly  meager  and  useless  scraps  of  de- 
ductive logic  familiar  to  readers  of  Dr.  Wayland.  In  short  the  book  has  the 
defects  of  its  sources.  Mental  science  is  a  matter  of  words  and  definitions 
rather  than  a  study  of  mind.  Some  of  the  practical  applications  are  valuable, 
but  the  sum  of  them  is  not  large. 

Elementary  Psychology,  by  Daniel  Putnam,  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  283  pp.) 
combines  under  this  inappropriate  title  both  mental  and  moral  science.  The 
treatment  is,  on  the  whole,  inductive,  and  ought  to  stimulate,  under  wise  teach- 
ing, the  reflective  habit.  There  is  in  the  book  a  recognition,  not  altogether 
clear,  of  the  fundamental  activities  of  mind.  They  are  stated  as  '*  cognizing, 
comparing  and  discriminating ''  in  which  there  is  of  course  an  unfortunate  con- 
fiision  since  cognizing  includes  the  other  two.  Discriminating  seems  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  discerning  both  likenesses  and  differences.  The  discussion  of 
perception  is  very  defective,  and  this  is  especially  to  be  regretted  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  teachers.  In  general  we  find  the  study  ot  the  in- 
tellect here  presented  clear  and  valuable,  and  recognize  that  it  contains,  as  the 
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preface  says,  ''the  substance  of  the  instruction  which  has  been  found  most 
profitable '^  in  the  author's  classes.  On  the  whole  we  give  the  volume  the 
preference  over  any  other  elementary  treatise  we  are  familiar  with,  as  a  guide 
for  beginners  in  psychology.  The  treatise  on  morals  is  remarkably  vigorous 
and  effective.  If  we  mistake  not  this  is  the  author's  favorite  field  of  thought, 
and  his  brief  chapters  will  give  beginners  an  exceedingly  compact,  systematic 
and  suggestive  presentation  of  the  elements  of  theoretical  morality,  a  presenta- 
tion which  will  be  of  value  to  them  both  in  developing  their  own  opinions  and 
in  forming  their  characters.  This  may  be  said  without  accepting  the  author's 
views.  

A  VALUABLE  SCHOOL  MANIKIN. 

The  increased  interest  in  physiology  has  caused  many  excellent  aids  for  teach- 
ing it  to  be  placed  upon  the  market;  but  most  of  the  Manikins  offered  for  sale 
are  so  high  in  price  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of 
schools.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  have,  however,  met 
the  demand  for  a  cheaper  outfit  in  their  excellent  The  Man  Wonderful  Mani- 
kin, by  Adelbert  Gordenier,  (fc.oo).  It  is  ten  by  twenty- five  inches  in  size,  put 
up  in  a  convenient  folding  case,  and  has  all  the  usual  arrangements  of  the  paper 
manikins. 

On  the  Manikin,  when  opened,  may  be  seen  the  complete  Muscular  system; 
not  only  the  exterior  muscles,  but  also  the  interior  muscles.  Here  is  shown  how 
one  set  of  muscles  overlays  another,  and  the  course  of  the  great  arteries.  How 
to  place  on  bandage  to  prevent  flow  of  blood  in  case  an  artery  is  cut  is  fully 
illustrated. 

These  muscles  can  be  removed,  and  the  lungs,  within  their  bony  frame,  the 
location  of  heart,  liver,  stomach,  diaphragm,  intestines,  and  bladder  are  shown. 

Then  removing  the  bony  frame  from  the  front  of  the  lungs,  we  get  a  complete 
view  of  the  circulation,  the  heart,  exterior  and  interior,  the  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  and  all  parts  as  the  stomach,  the  pancreas  and 
spleen  behind  the  same,  the  small  intestines,  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  the 
lymphatic  system,  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys;  these  in  turn  may  be  removed 
one  at  a  time. 

In  the  head  is  shown  the  brain,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,the  nerves  lead- 
ing to  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  teeth.  (There  are  also  detailed  studies  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  ear.)  In  fact  it  is  as  complete  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Complete  manual  with  each  chart. 
It  is  equal  to  a  French  Manikin  and  superior  to  many  of  the  so-called  life-sized 
ones  sold  for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars. 


— The  Great  English  Writers,  from  Chaucer  to  George  Eliot,  by  Tru- 
man J.  Backus,  and  Helen  Dawes  Brown,  (Sheldon  &  Co;  410  pp.)  seeks  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  teaching  English  Literature  in  the  schools  by  selecting 
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seventy- five  of  the  foremost  authors,  of  whom  some  account  is  given  in  the  first 
half  of  the  book,  while  the  last  half  is  made  up  of  selections  from  their  work. 
It  is  needless  to  say  to  those  familiar  with  Dr.  Backus'  former  work,  that  the 
sketches  and  criticisms  are  admirably  done,  and  that  the  selections  are  as  satis- 
factory as  any  that  can  be  made  in  so  limited  a  space.  By  confining  attention 
to  those  great  lights  of  literature  the  beginner  is  relieved  by  a  mass  of  details 
such  as  tend  to  burden  the  memory  and  confuse  the  judgment.  Certainly  this 
is  good  company  for  young  people  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  though  ttie 
extracts  seem  all  too  meager  to  represent  the  authors,  they  may  serve  to  culti- 
vate a  correct  taste,  and  to  open  the  way  to  more  extensive  readings,  which  is 
the  most  important  result  of  such  studies.  In  fact  it  seems  to  us  an  admirable 
book  to  break  ground  with  this  sort  of  study;  but  the  student  ought  to  go  on  at 
least  enough  farther  to  see  something  of  the  relation  of  literature  to  national 
life  and  history,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  literature  is  a  consecutive  growth, 
manifesting  the  unfolding  of  national  life  and  character.  We  r^ret  also  that 
no  place  is  given  to  living  authors,  and  none  to  American,  which  of  course  are 
most  interesting  and  attractive  to  young  people. 

— An  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States,  by  Townsend  Mac 
Coun,  (Townsend  Mac  Coun,  New  York;  45  maps,  46  pp.  of  text,  |i.oo.)  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  historical  information  within  very  brief  compass,  and  in 
the  form  most  easily  remembered.  The  maps  are  such  as  the  best  teachers  of 
history  gradually  work  out  for  the  use  of  their  classes,  and  are  so  simple,  so 
skillfully  colored  and  so  progressive  that  they  fix  the  essential  facts  of  history 
ineradicably  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  maps  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
Discovery,  Colonial  Period,  National  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  series  of  early  maps,  1474  to  1566,  are  especially  valuable  for 
young  students.  We  do  not  know  of  a  more  useful  text-book  for  teachers  of 
American  history. 

—  Memory  Training,  a  complete  and  practical  system  of  developing  and 
confirming  the  memory,  by  William  L.  Wans,  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. ;  275  pp.)  de- 
velops an  elaborate  system  of  mnemonics,  with  which  is  mingled  a  good  deal 
of  quasi  scientific  discussion.  The  fundamental  defect  of  all  systems  of  mne- 
monics is  that  they  so  train  the  memory  as  to  hinder  other  forms  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. We  do  not  question  that  the  author's  scheme  will  enable  one  to  carry 
in  mind  a  vast  mass  of  unassorted  facts,  but  we  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
trying  to  do  such  a  thing. 

—  Emerson's  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  and  Other  American  Address- 
es is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, — an  inspiring  and  profit- 
able series  to  read. 

—  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  his  Poems,  by  Wm.  E.  Simonds,  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.;  156  pp.)  is  an  essay  for  degree  of  Dr.  of  Philosophy  at  Strasburg  Univer- 
sity. It  presents  in  a  critical  and  scholarly  way  a  study  of  the  biography  of  Wyatt 
and  of  his  poetry.  His  connection  with  Anne  Boleyn  make  the  poet's  life  and 
writings  of  especial  interest. 
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—  Ear  and  Voice  Training,  by  N.  A,  Calkins  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  80 
pp.,  50  cts.)  is  not  merely  a  treatise  on  orthoepy  but  a  plan  for  developing  sys- 
tematically in  young  children  accurate  discrimination  of  sounds  and  power  of 
making  them  correctly.    We  think  teachers  will  find  the  book  very  helpful. 

—  German  FOR  Americans,  a  practical  guide  for  self  instruction  and  for 
college  and  schools,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Mayer,  (I.  Kohler,  Philadelphia;  220  pp.)  con- 
sists of  grammatical  rules,  practical  exercises,  dialogues  and  vocabularies.  One 
novel  feature  is  the  pronunciation  of  every  German  word,  which  is  indicated  in 
English  letters. 

— One  of  the  most  delightful  of  Cicero's  works,  the  Brutus  de  Clare's 
Oratoribus,  is  edited,  with  an  introduction  putting  the  reader  in  the  way  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  text,  and  abundant  notes,  by  Prof.  Martin 
Kellogg,  and  published  in  attractive  form  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  in  their  '*  College 
Series  of  Latin  Authors;"  196  pp.,  I1.35. 

— D.  C.  Heath *&  Co.  issue  in  their  "German  Series"  Freytag's  Die  Jour- 
NALisTEN,  with  English  notes  by  Walter  D.  Toy  (160  pp.,  55c.);  and  in  their 
** Modem  Language  Series,"  Emile  Souvestre's  Le  Wari  de  Madame  de  So- 
LANGE,  with  notes  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super.    (57  pp.,  paper,  20c.) 

— **01d  South  Leaflets"  No.  15,  is  Washington's  Legacy,  his  circular  let- 
ter to  the  governors  of  the  States  on  disbanding  the  army;  and  No.  16,  Wash- 
ington's Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  on  the  opening  of  communication 
with  the  wes»t. 

— Appletons'  Standard  System  of  Penmanship,  Business  Course,  con- 
tains in  three  numbers  a  complete  set  of  business  papers,  with  definitions,  legal 
points  and  instructions  on  the  covers  —  a  very  admirable  series. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


— FoUowlDff  upon  the  July  chapters  of  "The  life  of  LiDooln  "—which  describe  the  Pre- 
sident's renomination  and  Mr.  Greeley's  self-suggested  peace  trip  to  Niagara— there  will 
probably  be  only  six  more  installments  of  this  remarkable  history  in  The  Century  series. 
It  Is  said  that  these  concluding  chapters  deal  with  the  most  Important  and  absorbing  per- 
eonal  and  political  topics,  to  which  Messrs.  Nioolay  and  Hay  bring  a  vast  fund  of  special 
information.  Lincoln's  sagacity  in  dealing  with  men  and  measures  (and  occasionally  his 
humor)  come  out  in  strong  relief  in  these  chapters.  Of  the  interest  of  the  last  three  in- 
stallments It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  cover  the  period  from  the  second  inaug- 
ural to  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion.  Sets  of  the  Century  con- 
taining the  Lincoln  history  can  still  be  supplied  by  the  publishers.  Of  several  of  these 
numbers  260,000  copies  were  printed. 

—The  boys  and  girls  have  been  profiting  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining 
their  friends  by  telling  prize-stories  in  Treasure-Trove  magazine  of  New  York.  They  have 
won  cash  prizes  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  dollars  beside  seventy  dollars  worth  of 
books.  The  prize  winners  are  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  their  stories  are  of  every 
pleasing  variety ;  indicating  a  remarkable  degree  and  versatility  of  talent.  Story-telling, 
as  a  means  of  education,  is  taking  a  first  place  in  the  regular  exercises  of  our  public 
schools;  where  the  usually  irksome  task  of  composition-writing,  upon  which  so  many 
other  studies  depends,  has  been  turned  by  these  prize-story  competitions  into  a  genuine 
pastime. 
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— Ginn  &  Co.  Issue  the  Journal  of  Morphology,  a  publication  for  specialists,  the  first 
Dumber  of  which  appeared  In  June  and  three  or  four  numbers  make  up  a  volume.  They 
announce  A  School  Iliad  toUh  Vocabulary,  by  Prof  ..Seymour,  and  a  Practical  Latin  Compo- 
sition, by  W.  C.  Collar,  author  of  Collar's  Eysenbaijh.— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  Issue  in  Sep- 
tember, A  Oerman  Reader,  by  B.  8.  Joynes,  editor  of  the  Joynes  Meissner  German  Gram- 
mar. 

—The  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati  shows  the  progress 
during  the  superin tendency  of  Dr.  White.  The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  report  re- 
late to  the  working  of  the  new  plan  of  promotion  without  daily  workings  or  written  ex- 
aminations but  by  monthly  estimates  of  the  teachers,  which  Dr.  White  considers  a  com- 
plete success,  and  the  discussion  of  different  branches  of  instruction.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  enrollment  of  the  schools  as  compared  with  1887. 

—The  Tioenty  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  shows 
that  281  persons  pursued  postrgraduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last  year.  The 
schools  of  the  state  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

—Scribner*8  for  July  is  a  Action  number,  suitable  to  summer  weather.  It  opens  with  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  telegraph  as  it  is  at  present.   The  illustrations  are  superb. 

—Harper*8  has  a  fine  portrait  of  Jus.  Miller  accompanying  a  sketch  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Palatial  Petersburg,  A  Piece  of  Glass,  Les  Portenses,  and  capital  stoiies  make  an  attract- 
ive number. 

—In  the  June  Forum  Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie  writes  of  the  Languages  in  Modem 
Education,  showing  himself  no  narrow  partisan  of  the  classics,  bnt  holding  that  French 
and  German  are  of  most  value  to  modern  students  except  specialists. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  Principal  P.  Donnelly,  of  Milwau-  —  Indications  point  to  a  large  attend- 

kee,  was  granted  a  short  leave  of  absence  anceat  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School 

without  loss  of  salary  to  enable  him  to  for  teachers,  and  a  profitable  session  this 

make  a  European  tour.     He  has  com-  summer.    Comparison  of  the  program 

pleted  twenty  years  of  service  in  the  with  that  of  last  year  will  show  that 

public  schools  of  Milwaukee;  his  many  geography  and  physics  are  each  inde- 

friends  wish  him  a  vacation  of  unalloyed  pendent  and  provided  with  a  special 

pleasure.  instructor  who  has  made  a  reputation 

—The  graduating  class  of  the  Mil-  each  in  his  own  department.  English 
waukee  State  Normal  School  numbered  literature  has  been  added,  under  charge 
eighteen  members,  fifteen  ladies  and  of  Prof.  Freeman,  who  offers  the  option 
three  gentlemen.  Their  average  age  is  o(  several  attractive  courses.  This  will 
twenty-three  years;  nine  of  them  had  be  of  special  interest  to  many  teachers 
taught  before  entering  the  Normal  who  have  been  looking  for  help  in  this 
School  an  average  of  four  years  each;  particular  line,  and  will  find  the  sum- 
one  had  served  a  term  as  a  county  su-  "^er's  work  well  adapted  to  their  wants, 
perintendent,  another  several  years  as  Board  and  rooms  can  readily  be  obtain- 
principal  of  a  high  school;  the  class  ed  after  arrival  in  Madison, 
represents  nine  different  counties,  Mil-  — Mr.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  formerly 
waukee,  Fond du  Lac,  Pepin,  Trempea-  principal  of  the  Arcadia,  Wis.,  high 
leau,Green,Jefferson,  Outagamie,  Man-  school,  and  recently  a  graduate  from 
itowoc  and  Racine;  nearly  all  were  the  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee, 
engaged  to  teach  the  coming  year  be-  has  been  elected  to  a  principalship  in 
ore  the  te  rm  closed.  Portland,  Oregon,  at  a  salary  of  twelve 
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hundred  dollars.    He  will  spend  the  ity,  was  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Prof. 

summer  on  the  Pacific  coast  traveling  Heritage  as  Prof,  of  Latin. 

in  the  interests  of  a  Chicago  book  firm.       —  The  commencement  at  Beloit  this 

— -  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  the  Milwau-  year  was  an  occasion  of  more  than  us- 
kee  Normal  School,  expects  to  do  some  ual  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  col- 
institute  work  in  Illinois  in  July,  before  lege  has  long  needed  a  generous  en- 
the  opening  of  the  summer  institutes  in  dowment,  and  by  raising  one  hundred 
Wisconsin.  thousand  it  had  an  opportunity  to  se- 

-The  Illinois  Central  issues  a  very  ^^  »  ^^^^  amount  from  a  charitable 
attractive  circular  of  the  Teachers'  ^^^^>  ^'*-  ^-  ^'  Pearson,  of  Chicago. 
Special  Excursion  to  Nashville,  in  which  The  movement  was  pushed  with  eam- 
the  points  of  interest  on  the  route  are  estoess  and  with  such  good  results  as 
pointed  out,  and  also  the  principal  at-  ^^  "^^«  success  certain.  Indeed  the 
tractions  of  Nashville.  It  contains  also  ^um  was  almost  all  pledged  at  the  com- 
a  program  of  the  national  association,  mencement.  This  will  put  the  institu- 
list  of  hotels  and  other  valuable  inform-  ^^'^  ^"  *  ^^"^''  financial  basis  than 
ation.  An  excursion  is  also  being  or-  ^^^'^  ^^^''^^  ^^<^  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^^  *  steady 
ganized  by  the  Monon  route,  which  development.    There  were  nine  gradu- 

supplies  interesting  printed  matter  for  **^* 
V  its  patrons.  — At  Lawrence  University  the  resig- 

-  Commencements  are  of  course  the  "^^^^"^  <^^  ^'f^'  Merrill  was  received 
chief  educational  events  of  June.  They  ^"^  accepted,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gallagher, 
indicate  this  year  increasing  prosperity  °[  Massachusetts  was  elected  m  his 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  increas-  P^^^-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ht  graduated, 
ing  interest  in  them  on  the  p>art  of  the  —  Downer  College,  at  Fox  Lake,  has 
communities.  Our  notes  cannot  include  secured  considerable  endowments  and 
all,  even  all  of  those  whose  programs  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a  period  of 
have  fallen  under  our  notice.  We  increased  vigor.  Prof.  Freeman,  of 
mention,  however,  a  number  as  sam-  the  State  University,  delivered  the  ad- 
ples  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  dress  before  the  literary  societies  at  the 
these  occasions.  commencement. 

—  At  the  State  University  166  persons  — Commencements  at  the  Wiscon- 
graduated  in  the  various  departments,  sin  Normal  Schools  show  the  following 
A  year  ago  124  were  graduated  and  the  as  the  numbers  who  have  completed 
preceding  year  1 1 1.  The  Regents  have  courses:  At  Platte ville  thirteen  gradu- 
made  provision  for  increasing  the  ef-  ated  and  five  received  certificates;  at 
ficiency  of  the  law  school  by  cutting  off  Whitewater  two  graduated  and  twenty- 
the  one  year  course,  and  electing  as  four  received  certificates;  at  Oshkosh 
Dean  Gen.  E.  E.  Bryant,  who  is  to  de-  one  graduated  and  fifteen  certificated; 
vote  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  at  River  Falls  six  graduated  and  eight 
the  school.  The  mechanical  depart-  certificated;  at  Milwaukee  eighteen 
ment  has  been  considerably  strengthen-  graduated.  The  year  has  been  less 
ed  during  the  year.  Miss  Alma  J.  Fris-  productive  than  usual  in  graduates;  but 
by,  M.  D.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  the  chief  need  of  the  Normal  Schools 
preceptress  of  Ladies*  Hall,  and  Prof,  in  this  state  is  to  build  up  the  higher 
of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  Prof.  C.  work.  There  seem  to  be  some  forces 
E.  Bennett,  of  Nebraska  State  Univers-   at  work  which  keep  the  upper  courses 
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disproportionately  small^  to  the  great  thatno  one  thing  so  much  indicates  the 
detriment  of  their  work  in  the  state,  success  of  a  school  as  the  attendance 
They  have  done  our  schools  a  very  in  the  high  school  department,  and  in 
great  service  by  setting  up  a  high  stand-  this  Mr.  Kinney  presents  a  good  show- 
ard  of  thoroughness  and  showing  the  ing  during  the  three  years  of  his  ad- 
worth  of  professional  training.  It  is  a  ministration;  for  the  registration  has 
question  whether  the  small  graduating  increased  from  39  his  first  year  to  74 
classes  are  not  the  result  of  ''the  de-  the  last  year;  and  the  average  attend- 
fects  of  these  qualities."  Is  it  wise  to  ance  has  increased  from  30  to  56.  There 
compel  all  students  to  begin  normal  has  been  no  effort  to  turn  out  a  large 
work  with  a  long  review  of  third  grade  number  of  graduates,  but  rather  the 
branches?  Would  not  a  short  review  aim  has  been  to  thoroughly  equip  those 
near  the  end  of  the  course,  when  pro-  who  do  graduate  for  successfully  bat- 
fessional  questions  involved  are  more  tling  with  the  problems  of  life." 
thoroughly  understood,  be  more  eco-  —At  the  Menasha  high  school  two 
nomical  and  wiser?  Ought  not  the  were  graduated.  The  city  schools  have 
break  at  the  close  of  the  elementary  had  an  average  attendance  of  over  five 
course  to  be  made  less  absolute?  Ought  hundred.  It  is  estimated  that  800  at- 
not  certification  to  be  done  away  with  ?  tend  the  denominational  schools. 
We  do  not  decide  these  questions,  but  _ ^^  Waukesha  an  admission  fee  was 
we  hold  It  self-evident  that  our  Normal  ^^arged  to  the  commencement  exercis- 
Schools  ought  to  produce  more  gradu-  ^  ^f  ^^e  Union  School  and  eighty  dol- 
^  lars  cleared  thereby.    It  is  estimated 

— At  the  Sparta  high  school  a  fine  that  fully  a  thousand  persons  attended 
class  of  sixteen,  nine  ladies  and  seven  the  exercises.  Seven  graduated, 
gentlemen,  graduated  this  year— the  —  A  class  of  fourteen,  seven  men  and 
largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school,  seven  ladies,  graduated  from  the  Elk- 
A  number  of  them  will  enter  the  State  horn  high  school.  The  exercises  con- 
University  this  fall.  The  usual  order  sisted  of  a  baccalaureate  address  by 
of  commencement  exercises  was  varied  Prof.  R.  D,  Salisbury,  of  Beloit,  on 
this  year  by  substituting  a  lecture  for  Sunday,  field  day  on  Wednesday,  grad- 
the  essays  and  orations  by  the  class.  uating  exercises  Thursday,  and  concert 

—At  Evans ville  commencement  week  on  Thursday  evening, 
was  very  full.  A  sermon  on  Sunday,  a  —  Eleven  graduated  at  Baraboo,  the 
lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  a  concert  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  an  exhibit  of  The  Republic  says  of  the  class:  **  It  is 
class  and  educational  work  on  Thnrs-  a  credit  to  the  competent  school  board, 
day,  and  graduating  exercises  in  the  the  efficient  and  conscientious  Superin- 
evening,  and  field  day  exercises  Friday  tendent  and  Principal  and  the  pains- 
afternoon  and  Alumni  reunion  in  the  taking  corps  of  teachers.  Our  public 
evening.  During  the  year  the  pupils  of  schools  were  never  in  more  harmonious 
the  high  school  have  issued  regularly  a  working  condition  than  now." 
monthly  paper— the  High  School  Reg-  —Thirty- three  graduated  from  the 
i^ter,  Madison    high   school,  two  from  the 

— Of  the  high  school  al  Black  River  ancient  classical  course,  seventeen  from 

Falls  the  Badger  State  Banner  says:  the  modem  classical  and  fourteen  from 

' '  It  has  been  said  by  leading  instructors  the  English.    The  greater  part  of  them 
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AUGUST  6  to  23. 

DIRECTOR  : 

InBtructor  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  tbe  Ck)ok  Ctounty  Normal  School,  and  late  Su- 
pervisor of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

ASSISTED  BY 

PROF.  HANNAH  J.  CARTER,  of  tbe  College  for  the  Tralninir  of  Teachers,  New  York 

City. 


This  school  has  been  organized  to  meet  the  demand  of  Western  Teachers  for 
instruction  in  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  including  Clay  Modeling 
and  Color  Work,  and  will  be  arranged  in  two  sections: 

Section  A. —  For  those  who  have  never  previously  studied  these  subjects, 
nor  had  experience  in  teaching  drawing. 

Section  B. —  For  teachers  in  cities  and  towns  where  drawing  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  re- 
quired.   The  work  of  this  section  will  also  be  a  preparation  for  supervision. 

The  students  attending  this  School  will  not  only  receive  the  most  reliable 
instruction  in  a  Practical  and  Educational  Course  in  Form  Study,  Drawing 
AND  Color,  but  also  training  in  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  These  Subjects. 

The  subjects  of  the  course  will  be  presented  and  studied  in  relation  to  fhe 
Kindergarten  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Manual  Training  School  on  the  other, 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  General  EducaHon,  thereby  conforming  to  the  action 
of  the  School  Authorities  of  at  least  two  states,  and  the  School  Boards  of  many 
of  the  principal  cities. 

The  work  will  be  carried  on  under  two  heads: 

1.  OdservaHon,— The  study  of  Type  Forms  (Models)  and  Objects. 

2.  Expression —  By  Modeling,  Making  and  Drawing. 

All  the  work  in  observation  and  expression  will  be  governed  by  the  kpplica- 
tions  of  Form  Knowledge  in  Construction,  Representation  and  Decoration. 

The  hours  of  instruction  will  be  from  9  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.,  five  days  a  week, 
for  three  weeks,  commencing  August  6th. 

The  cost  of  Tuition  will  be  $10  00,  The  cost  of  necessary  tnaterials  will  not 
exceed  $2,^0,    Persons  who  can  attend  one  week  or  less  will  be  charged  I5.00. 

Estimated  total  expense y  including  boards  $30.00  to  $35,00. 

Ample  accommodations  have  been  provided  at  the  Art  Institute,  where  stu- 
dents will  have  every  advantage,  including  casts,  drawing  boards,  etc. 

If  you  decide  to  enroll  yourself  as  a  member  of  the  School,  please  send 
your  name  and  Post  Office  address,  before  June  15th,  to 

THE  PRAHG  educational  CO., 

151  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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— J.  B.  Logue  has  been  elected  prin-  — Prin.  L.  E.  Gettle,  of  Edgerton, 

cipal  of  public  schools  at  Arcadia;  J.  delivered   the    Memorial    address   on 

H.  Martin,  Mayville.    Mr.  C.  A.  Har-  decoration  day  at  that  place.    The  ad- 

per,  who  graduated  at  the  State  Uni-  dress  is  highly  commended  and  pub- 

versity  this  summer,  will  teach  in  the  lished  in  full  in  the  Edgerton  Index. 

Summer  School  at  Lancaster.  t «  wr  r\,        o  r^       hum  j  i 

—James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  Philadel- 

— The  new  Commissioner  of  Labor  phia,  offer  to  parties  visiting  the  Paris 
Statistics,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stark,  is  gathering  Exposition,  free  of  expense,  the  assist- 
data  of  the  statistics  of  wages,  earnings,  ance  of  their  agents  at  the  exposition 
lost  time,  etc.,  in  all  branches  of  the  in  making  selections,  of  apparatus,  and 
building  trades.  For  this  purpose  he  also  engage  to  attend  to  the  packing 
is  sending  blanks  throughout  the  State  and  shippping  of  orders,  and  to  seeing 
to  all  journeymen  masons,  bricklayers,  the  packages  through  the  custom  house 
stone  cutters,  house  carpenters,  plaster-  f^ee  of  duty, 
ers,  house  and  fresco  painters,  paper- 
hangers,  plumbers,  steam  and  gasfitters,  -The  first  official  announcement  of 
etc.,  whose  postoffice  addresses  were  Ckrk  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
obtainable.  It  is  hoped  that  all  receiv-  ^j  before  us  G  Stanley  Hall  is  presi- 
ing  those  blanks  will  fill  them  out  and  ^^"*'  ^"^,  ^^^  departmente  of  instruc- 
return  them  as  promptly  as  possible,  as  *'^"  ^?'?  already  provided  for.  psychol- 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  such  in-  ^S^y*  biology,  chemistry,  physics  and 
vestigations  should  be  as  complete  and  "mathematics.  Pedagogy  will  also  be 
accurate  as  they  can  be  made.  ^""^^^  ^^  ^'-  "^"• 

—As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  —The  Texas  Summer  Normal  School, 

issue,  Mr.  W.  W.  Knowles,  well  known  at  Galveston,  is  regulariy  incorporated 

in  this  State  as  agent  for  E.  L.  Kellogg  with  a  capital  stock  of  f  loo.ooo.     A 

&  Co.,  has  made  a  change  of  relations,  public  spirited  citizen  has  donated  to  it 

and  will  hereafter  represent  the  Conti-  two  hundred  acres  of  ground  located 

nental  Publishing  Co. ,  of  Chicago.    He  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  just  below  the 

will  also  handle  C.  W.  Bardeen's  pub-  city  limits.    It  has  schools  of  pedagogy, 

lications,  and  act  as  agent  for  the  Wis-  science,  English,  mathematics,  oratory, 

CONSIN  Journal  of  Education,  in  business,  languages,  music  and  art,  with 

which  relation  we  hope  that  a  good  large  instructional  force.     It  opens  its 

many  teachers  will  make  his  acquaint-  first  session  July  i,  and  will  continue  in 

ance.  operation  four  weeks. 

— We  call  special  attention  to  our  ad-  —  At  St.  Paul  five  branch  high  schools 

vertising  pages  this  month,  which  will  have  been  provided  for. 

be  found  to  contain  much  new  matter  — The  new  Milwaukee  city  directory 

of  general  interest  to  teachers.  indicates  a  population  of  215,000. 


Misfortune  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  simply  another  name  for  laziness  or  bad 
management,  and  it  really  isn't  anything  to  your  credit  to  be  croaking  all  the 
time  about  misfortune. 

If  you  have  no  employment,  or  are  being  poorly  paid  for  the  work  you  are 
doing,  then  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they  will 
show  you  how  to  transform  Miss-fortune  into  Madame-fortune.    Try  it. 


WISCONSIN 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  ASSOCIATION. 

[President's  Address  at  the  Wlsoonsln  Teachers'  Assooiation,  Waukesha,  July  8, 1880.1 

Every  one  acquainted  with  this  Association  and  its  work  in  the  past 
must  be  impressed  by  the  intelligence  of  its  members,  their  enthusiasm 
in  their  chosen  calling,  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. No  doubt  the  educational  policy  of  this  state  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  this  body.  Through  its  influence  there  has  been  and  is  a 
demand  for  teachers  of  higher  scholarship  and  a  better  professional 
training;  consequently  a  higher  estimate  of  the  teacher  and  the  teach- 
er's calling  by  the  public.  Great,  however,  as  has  been  its  influence  in 
the  past,  important  as  has  been  its  work  in  the  cause  of  education,  is 
there  not  room  for  a  still  greater  influence,  a  still  higher  work?  Can 
we  not  make  the  Association  and  its  meetings  of  still  more  value  to  its 
members,  and  its  influence  still  greater  in  the  state  ?  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  its  meetings  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  constitution  of  this  Association  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Executive  committee  to  fix  the  place  and  time  of  the  meet- 
ings and  to  prepare  the  program  of  exercises  for  the  meetings.  In  some 
way  or  other  this  latter  duty  of  the  Executive  committee  has  fallen  into 
'* innocuous  desuetude,"  and  the  responsibility  and  work  of  the  pro- 
gram of  exercises  falls  on  the  President.  This  gives  too  much  labor 
and  responsilbility  to  one  man,  leaves  almost  entirely  to  the  judgment 
or  whim  of  one  man  what  persons  shall  take  part  in  the  exercises  and 
what  subjects  shall  be  discussed. 

Again,  as  the  President  and  the  Executive  committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  member,  change  each  year,  there  is  danger  that  the  work 
of  the  Association,  its  deliberations  and  discussions,  lack  unity,  or  bet- 
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ter,  perhaps,  continuity.  To-day  there  are  many  new  problems  in  edu- 
cation demanding  solution.  The  solution  depends  not  only  on  thought 
and  investigation,  but  ako  on  experimentation.  Much  is  accomplished 
by  the  investigations  and  experiments  of  isolated  individuals,  but  some 
investigations  and  experiments  in  educational  affairs,  as  in  scientific, 
need  co-operation,  need  a  simultaneous  carrying  on  and  a  comparison 
by  different  persons  in  different  places.     Besides,  most  of  us  are  so  ab-  V 

sorbed  with  our  cares  and  responsibilities  as  teachers,  that  new  and 
special  lines  of  work  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  unless  we 
have  some  special  motive  or  spur.  We  lack  the  organization  that  many 
or  most  scientific  bodies  have  for  simultaneous,  co-operative  work,  and 
much  of  the  incentive.  Perhaps  we  may  lack  catholicity  of  spirit,  are 
too  much  isolated  as  individuals,  too  exclusive.  In  co-operative  work 
investigation,  experiment,  there  needs  to  be  a  head,  an  advisory,  direct- 
ing body  to  secure  the  best  results.  Such  body  we  have  in  our  Advis- 
ory committee,  ** whose  duty,'*  says  Rule  V  of  the  By-laws,  ''shall  be 
to  consider  and  formulate  educational  doctrine  for  the  submission  to  the 
Association.''  In  this  committee,  we  have  really  a  permanent  body,  so 
that,  under  its  direction,  organic  unity  and  continuity  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  could  be  secured. 

Until  this  year,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  committee  has  been 
ornamental  rather  than  useful.  But  this  year,  with  Miss  Swart  as  its  head,, 
it  has  been  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Complaint  has  been  frequent- 
ly made,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  young  teachers  have  not  had  equal 
opportunities  with  the  older  ones  to  appear  on  the  programs  of  exer- 
cises, while  it  is  probably  true  that: 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.'* 

"Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest." 

Indeed  this  was  felt  to  be  true,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Swart^  « 

the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  committee,  a  new  departure  was  made  in 
making  up  the  program  of  this  meeting.  To  give  the  hidden  genius  a 
chance  to  shine  in  this  light,  it  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of 
competitive  essays,  as  you  all  know.  The  Advisory  committee  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  judges,  to  read  the  essays  and  select.  Twelve  es- 
says were  sent  in,  of  which  four  were  selected  and  form  an  important 
part  of  this  program.  Several  others  were  found  worthy  to  be  read, 
but  the  identity  of  subject  and  the  necessities  of  the  program  excluded 
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them.  I  believe  the  plan  pursued  to  be  a  good  one  to  bring  out  hidden 
or  modest  talent.  Papers  of  real  value  will  be  assured,  and  mediocre 
or  poor  ones  excluded.  Thus  in  one  way  the  Advisory  committee  may 
become  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  working  machinery  of  this  Associa- 
tion. They  may  well  be  charged  with  arranging  at  least  a  part  of  the 
program.  This  duty,  it  would  appear,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
scribed duties  of  thb  committee  than  with  those  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee, and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  making  of  programs  of  ex- 
ercises, the  direction  in  which  the  investigations  of  this  body  shall  ex- 
tend, its  discussions,  etc.,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  more  permanent 
body,  and  thus  greater  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  be  secured. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  this  body  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
creating  a  demand  for  broader  scholarship  and  better  professional 
training  of  the  teachers  of  this  commonwealth,  in  elevating  the  profes- 
sional tone  and  character  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Cannot  this  As- 
sociation have  a  stronger,  a  still  more  positive  influence  on  its  member- 
ship? Ought  not  membership  to  mean  more  than  it  does,  to  carry 
more  weight  among  the  people,  among  teachers?  Have  we  a  recog- 
nized code  of  professional  ethics,  as  nearly  all  other  bodies  of  profes- 
sional men  have?  The  medical  profession,  for  instance,  has  a  strict 
code  of  professional  ethics,  and  it  holds  its  members  to  a  strict  account- 
ability both  for  their  doings  and  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
public.  It  may  imply,  since  we  have  no  such  written  code,  that  teach- 
ers as  individuals  have  a  higher  moral  standard,  and  that  their  unwrit- 
ten law  of  professional  ethics  is  as  powerful  over  members  as  the  written 
codes  of  other  professions.  If,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible or  desirable  to  adopt  a  positive  standard  of  action  as  a  condition 
of  membership,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  this  body  express  its  opin- 
ion on  some  matters  of  professional  ethics.  Is  it  right  and  honorable 
for  a  teacher  to  seek  a  position  before  that  position  has  been  oflidally 
declared  vacant?  Is  it  honorable  and  professional  for  a  teacher  to 
write  at  random  to  school  boards  that  the  teacher  has  heard  that  there 
is  to  be  a  vacancy,  etc.,  etc.?  Again  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  in  some 
communities,  at  least,  that  teachers  are  lacking  in  business  notions, 
habits  and  even  business  morality.  For  instance,  teachers  have  been 
known,  without  apparendy  even  realizing  that  there  was  an3rthing 
wrong  in  it,  to  accept  a  better  position,  after  having  signed  a  contract 
with  another  party. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  true  in  their 
relations,  *' swear  to  their  own  hurt  and  change  not,"  still  there  are 
enough  of  the  other  kind  to  lower  sometimes  the  profession  in  public 
estimation.  It  is  true  that  we  shall  be  estimated  as  a  profession  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  impression  we  make  on  the  community  as  men  and 
women,  and  no  amount  of  wordy  protestation  we  may  make  as  a  body 
or  profession  can  change  such  estimate.  Still  it  may  sometimes  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  the  wavering  and  weak-minded  to  speak  as  a  body  in 
no  uncertain  sound. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  there  is  another 
point  I  would  like  to  express  my  views  upon,  but  I  do  so  with  some 
hesitation,  feeling  that  it  may  not  be  just  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do. 
It  is  in  regard  to  one  annual  session.  I  feel  diffident  about  it,  for  fear  I 
may  seem  to  be  tr3dng  to  forestall  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  to 
prejudice  your  minds.  I  simply  desire  to  express  my  views  and  feel- 
ings, and  shall  not  have  another  opportunity. 

At  present  my  own  feeling  is  in  favor  of  two  meetings,  as  heretofore. 
While  a  member  of  the  Executive  committee,  I  was  positively  in  favor 
of  holding  the  summer  meetings  in  Madison,  as  being  the  most  central 
point,  the  most  easy  of  access  for  the  whole  state.  I  have,  however, 
changed  my  mind  on  this  point.  I  am  now  in  favor  of  holding  summer 
meetings  and  of  holding  them  in  different  localities.  The  object  is  not 
so  much  to  create  an  educational  sentiment  or  to  stimulate  a  sentiment 
already  existing  in  a  community,  as  to  stimulate  and  uplift  the  body  of 
teachers  in  that  part  of  the  state  where  the  meeting  is  held.  In  a  com- 
munity that  extends  to  this  body  an  invitation  to  meet  in  their  midst, 
there  already  exists  a  wide  awake  feeling  in  favor  of  public  education, 
as  a  usual  thing.  But  the  great  body  of  the  teachers,  the  rank  and  file, 
need  the  inspiration,  the  stimulus,  the  education  that  can  be  derived 
from  this  body  alone.  I  think  the  uplifting  influence  of  this  Associa- 
tion, especially  on  the  teachers,  is  worth  to  communities  and  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  state,  all  it  costs  us  in  time,  labor  and  money 
to  attend.  The  proposed  local  associations  cannot  take  the  place  of  this 
annual  meeting,  at  least,  in  the  North  and  West  part  of  the  state.  There 
is  not  enough  material  there  to  make  enthusiastic  successful  local  asso- 
ciations. In  union  there  is  strength,  the  union  of  many  able,  experi- 
enced, enthusiastic,  successful  teachers. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  Albert  Hardy. 


\ 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

As  the  value  of  Manual  Training  is  to  be  determined  by  actual  ex- 
periment and  not  by  argument,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
collect  expressions  of  opinion  from  standpoints  psychological  and  re- 
mote; but  to  state  that  what  has  been  attempted  and  accomplished  in 
connection  with  the  public  school  system,  and  record  as  far  as  obtain- 
able the  results  of  experience.  With  this  thought  a  set  of  questions 
embracing  what  was  considered  to  be  the  most  important  points  of  the 
inquiry  was  prepared  mainly  by  Miss.  Swart  and  President  Hardy. 
These  questions  were  sent  to  nearly  180  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  also  sent  to  30  of  the  largest  cities  and 
schools  of  Wisconsin.  Returns  have  been  received  from  nearly  one- 
half,  though  not,  in  many  instances,  until  a  personal  appeal  had  been 
made;  but  in  several  cases  even  this  was  not  enough  to  elicit  a  reply. 
This  is  said  not  in  a  spirit  of  complaint,  but  as  an  excuse  for  not  pre- 
senting a  more  exhaustive  report.  It  does  not  seem  a  violent  assump- 
tion, 1st,  that  the  most  of  those  who  did  not  reply,  failed  because  they 
had  nothing  of  value  to  communicate,  and  2d,  that  the  replies  re- 
ceived are  typical  of  opinions  that  have  been  formed  by  close  observa- 
tion and  experience. 
^  The  first  question:  Is  there  any  distinction  in  character  and  purpose 
between  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Training  ?  was  not  asked  be- 
cause of  doubt  whether  there  is  a  real  distinction,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  distinction  was  clearly  perceived.  Supt.  Jas- 
per of  New  York  City  says :  "We  make  a  distinction  between  them. 
We  have  adopted  a  manttal  training  course  of  study  \  by  this  we  mean 
a  course  of  study  in  which  the  hand  is  given  its  due*place  in  a  system 
of  education,  co-operating  fully  with  the  eye^si^ear''  Supt  Balliet, 
Springfield,  Mass.  says:  *The  purpose  of  Manual  Training  ought  to 
be  to  express  concepts  through  the  muscular  sense.  It  is  intellectual 
(and  moral)  training  through  the  hand.'*  Supt.  Hardy  says:  **Yes, 
Manual  Training  has  for  its  purpose  not  the  teaching  of  trades, 
but  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  form,  color  and  proportion,  and 
the  training  of  the  mind  through  the  hand  and  touch  to  discover 
and  estimate  the  properties  and  forces  of  matter,  to  overcome  resist- 
ance of  matter  and  to  mold  forms.      Industrial  Training  has  for  its 
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object  the  teachinj^  of  trades  to  help  a  person  earn  a  living.  Manual 
Training  has  for  its  object  the  general  education  of  the  child/'  Supt. 
Mac Alister  of  Philadelphia  says r  'There  is  a  most  important  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Manual  Training  is  purely  educational  in  char- 
acter. Industrial  Training  aims  to  prepare  a  boy  or  girl  for  some 
specific  occupation.  Manual  Training  is  technicak  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion on  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  arises  from  the  misuse  of 
terms.** 

An  examination  of  the  replies  to  this  question  shows  the  pertinence 
of  Supt.  MacAlister's  last  remark.  By  many  the  terms  were  reversed, 
Industrial  Training  being  regarded  as  more  comprehensive  than  Man- 
ual Training  and,  by  others,  little  or  no  distinction  was  made.  This 
lack  of  discrimination,  though  found  in  several  large  cities,  does  not 
exist  in  places  where  there  is  the  most  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

As  drawing  is  the  indispensable  basb,  as  well  as  accompaniment  of 
Manual  Training  it  would  have  been  of  interest  to  know  the  number  of 
places  tliat  have  made  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  if  it  should  ever  be  thought  advisable.  But  by  many 
the  inquiry  was  understood  to  refer  chiefly  to  shop-work,  and,  therefore, 
if  this  did  not  form  a  part  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  the 
circular  was  returned  without  any  information  upon  drawing.  But 
enough  was  ascertained  to  show  that  the  size  of  a  city  is  not  a  sure 
criterion  of  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  school  curriculum.  (Evi- 
dence of  this  will  appear  later.) 

The  ultimate  aim  in  teaching  drawing  is  concisely  stated  by  Supt. 
Marble  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  be:  **To  develop  eye,  hand  and  mind.* 
Supt.  MacAlister  says  more  specifically:  "To  train  the  perceptive 
powers  of  the  pupils,  to  give  them  an  additional  means  of  expression 
for  their  thought  and  to  cultivate  their  love  of  the  beautiful.  Technic- 
ally it  is  also  of  value  to  every  boy  who  takes  up  a  trade  of  any  kind." 
These  two  statements  may  be  taken  as  fairly  illustrative  of  what  others 
said  or  evidently  intended  to  say. 

The  schools  reporting  results  in  drawing  may  be  placed  in  four 
classes,  i.  Those  in  which  drawing  has  been  taught  but  a  short  time. 
2.  Those  in  which  the  regular  teachers  are  inefficient  or  the  supervis- 
ion not  what  it  should  be.  3.  A  limited  number  who  are  siatisfied 
with  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  ideal.     4.  The  largest  class  who 
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regard  their  success  about  equal  to  that  obtained  in  other  subjects. 
Principal  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul  says:  "No.  Ask  the  same  question 
about  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  the  answer  must  be  the  same.  Be- 
cause the  work  of  a  lifetime  cannot  be  crowded  into  one's  school-days. 
We  do  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  practical  possession  of  the  end 
sought.  The  regular  teachers  mMsiht  skilled,*'  Supt.  Powell,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  says :  "The  work  in  drawing  and  all  other  Manual  Train- 
ing work  of  the  schools  must  be  planned  by  the  same  head,  so  that 
each  shall  form  a  part  of  one  systematic  whole.  This  requires  a  modi- 
fication of  any  system  oi  drawing  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  work  tends  to  do  away  with  drawing  from  flats 
entirely.  To  see  and  understand  ;  to  plan  and  make;  to  represent — 
these  are  the  steps." 

The  effect  of  drawing  upon  other  studies  is  reported  by  most  as 
"good"  or  "excellent."  A  few  do  not  find  any  beneficial  results. 
Wichita  and  Decatur  have  but  recendy  introduced  drawing.  At 
Northampton  "the  work  has  not  been  systematized  long  enough;" 
at  Elmira  drawing  is  in  a  state  of  transition;  at  Williamsport  (Pa.)  it 
improves  penmanship;  and  at  the  Milwaukee  Normal  adds  interest  in 
all  other  studies.  President  Albee  places  to  its  credit:  "A  trained 
habit  of  observation  in  form  and  relations.  It  quickens  the  imagination 
and  gives  precision  to  all  experimental,  observational  and  historical 
branches."  Supt.  Powell,  Washington:  "The  good  effects  are  seen  in 
the  way  all  other  branches  of  study  are  taught — ^plain  sensible,  busi- 
ness work,  based  on  principle  and  common  sense."  As  there  is  but 
litde  shop- work  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin  it  may  not  be  inappropri- 
ate to  notice  at  this  point  what  is  being  done  within  the  State.  To  the 
30  circulars  mailed,  20  replies  were  received.  The  most  are  to  the 
effect  that  Manual  Training  is  not  a  part  of  their  course  of  study,  with 
no  information  upon  drawing.  Fond  du  Lac  reports  that  not  even 
drawing  is  in  the  course  of  study.  Supt.  Beach  of  Madison  writes 
that  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  under  consideration.  Supt.  Clark  of  Sparta  reports 
"optional  home  work  in  the  construction  of  simple  objects  that  have 
been  made  from  working  drawings  at  school."  This  is  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  stated  times.  For  these  exhibitions  the  girls  prepare  needle 
work  or  samples  of  cookery.  As  an  effect  some  dull  boys  are  stimu- 
lated, because  there  is  one  thing  they  can  do.     Supt.  Whitman,   of 
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Appleton,  reports  that  there  was  home  work  at  one  time,  but  that  it  is 
now  discontinued  for  some  reason  not  stated,  although  the  results  were 
good.  Principal  Sprague,  of  Racine,  says:  "We  had  a  Summer  Man- 
ual Training  school  for  boys,  established  last  summer  vacation.  The 
Business  Men's  Association  directed  the  work.  Two  classes  of  twelve 
boys  each  were  instructed — one  for  forenoon  and  the  other  for  after- 
noon. There  was  no  machinery  except  a  foot-lathe.  The  tools  for 
wood- working  cost  $8.00  per  pupil.  The  school  was  a  success ^  At 
LaCrosse,  in  connection  with  drawing,  there  has  been  in  the  first  and 
second  grades,  clay- modeling,  stick-laying,  paper-cutting  and  folding. 
In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  paper  model-making  and  some 
wood  cutting.  In  sixth,  seventh  and  high  school,  some  work  in 
leather,  paper  model- making,  wood- cutting,  clay-modeling  and  work 
in  color.  Eau  Claire  and  Milwaukee  make  no  reply,  though  report 
credits  them  both  with  work  in  this  department.  In  the  latter,  both 
sewing  and  cookery  have  been  attempted.  Of  the  Normal  Schoob, 
Platteville  makes  no  reply.  River  Falls  reports  drawing;  Oshkosh, 
drawing,  modeling,  folding  and  cutting^ and  work  in  color;  Whitewater, 
shop-work  in  connection  with  the  dass  in  physics,  three  hours  per  week 
for  twenty  weeks.  Results:  makes  the  young  women  more  self-reliant 
and  resourceful.  Milwaukee:  Carpentry  has  been  taught  about  three 
years.  Results  not  entirely  satisfactory.  To  be  given  a  more  com-* 
plete  trial  next  year.  Expressions  of  opinion  unfavorable  to  Manual 
Training  come  almost  entirely  from  those  who  have  not  tried  it  in 
their  own  schools,  but  as  they  have  carefully  considered  the  matter 
with  reference  to  their  own  surroundings  their  conclusions  are  of  value. 
Secretary  Hardie,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  thinks  that  the  great  danger  which 
threatens  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  its  alleged  friends  to  overload  it.  Conclusion 
— No  room  for  Manual  Training.  Supt.  Snow,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  thinks 
that  much  benefit  is  derived  from  Industrial  Drawing,  though  not  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  He  too  is  displeased  with  the  tendency  to  over- 
load with  too  many  subjects.  Supt.  Putnam,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  says: 
'  *  We  are  willing  to  let  others  do  the  experimenting  and  when  they  de- 
monstrate the  fact  that  they  have  something  worth  while,  we  will  look 
it  up.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  do  not  believe  that  anything  will  be  gained 
by  this  everlasting  restlessness  in  school  work.*'  Supt.  Neely,  St.  Joseph,. 
Mo.,  says:  "I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Manual  Training  craze  has  not 
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struck  us  yet."  Supt.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes:  *'We 
have  none  of  the  Manual  Training  craze  in  our  schools.' '  Supt.  Friesner, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  ' 'Manual  Training  is  not  taught  in  our  schools  and 
I  volunteer  the  opinion  that  it  no  more  belongs  in  the  public  schools 
than  theology,  medicine  and  law  do."  Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  by  the  skilled  use  of  the  monosyllables  ''  no  "  and 
'*none,"  in  reply  to  the  various  effects  of  Manual  Training,  was  able 
to  express  his  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  whole  system — drawing 
excepted.  Supt.  Howland,  Chicago,  belongs  to  a  different  class.  After 
having  iried  Manual  Training  in  connection  with  the  high  school  for 
three  years,  he  says  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  circular 
* 'so  as  to  be  satisfactory  or  useful."  Supt.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
says:  "We  are  willing  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  great  Manual  Train- 
ing experiment  as  it  is  being  carried  on  by  the  enthusiasts."  Sup't 
Littlefield,  Newport,  R.  I.,  reports  that  it  will  be  introduced  into  th» 
public  schools  of  that  place.  Supt.  Thomas,  East  Saginaw,  Mich., 
entertains  the  hope,  while  Supts.  Wasson,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Hogg, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be.  Supt. 
Bartlett,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says:  **Our  people  are  not  ready  for  it  in 
the  white  schools.  The  experiment  is  now  being  made  in  two  of  our 
colored  schools." 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  report  the  work  done  in 
all  places,  but  several  cities  deserve  especial  notice,  either  because  of 
their  size  or  experience.  Among  these  are  Toledo,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
New  Haven,  New  York,  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  The  Toledo 
Manual  Training  School  is  in  a  large  and  commodious  building,  one- 
half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  city  high  school,  the  students  being  of 
both  sexes.  Originating  in  a  benefaction,  it  became  practically  an  art 
school,  and  as  such  was  a  failure.  It  is  now  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees,  who  are 
OMT  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  pupils  are  those  of  the  Senior 
Grammar  grade  and  of  the  adjacent  High  School.  In  drawing,  the 
girls  take  much  the  same  course  as  the  boys,  modified  by  a  little  more 
of  the  design  and  art  element.  In  the  first  year  the  girls  take  simple 
carpentry  and  wood- carving — enough  of  the  former  to  insure  fair  ma- 
nipulation and  the  sharpening  of  tools.  The  girls'  work  in  this  depart- 
ment compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  boys.  In  the  second  year 
the  girls  have  sewing  and  cutting,  the  third  year,  cooking,  and  the 
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fourth  year,  cutting,  making  and  fitting  of  garments,  household  decora- 
tion, millinery,  etc.  The  course  of  instruction  for  boys  is:  i.  Drawing. 
2.  Carpentry  and  joinery.  3.  Wood-turning,  pattern-making,  ciay- 
modeling  and  wood-carving.  4.  Forging,  brazing  and  casting.  5.  Ma- 
chine and  bench-work  in  metals.  Total  enrollment,  9,748*  The  course  is 
elective.  Number  in  attendance,  300;  estimated  number  in  High  School 
and  Senior  Grammar,  700.  Those  pupils  of  the  Grammar  and  High 
School  who  take  Manual  Training  work,  pursue  the  same  number  of 
studies  as  those  who  take  only  the  regular  text  studies.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  lengthening  the  usual  school  day  45  minutes,  and  by  increas- 
ing somewhat  the  hours  of  home  study.  In  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1888,  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  say:  "Under 
the  head  of  Manual  Training,  two  cooking-schook  for  girls  and  a 
school  to  teach  carpentry  to  bo3rs,  have  been  in  successful  operation 
during  the  year.  *  *  In  addition,  three  schools  were  carried  on  by 
private  parties,  which  have  been  more  or  less  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  committee.  During  the  year^  over  one  thousand  pupils 
received  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  twice  this 
number  will  enjoy  the  advantages  the  coming  year.  In  his  report 
issued  March  of  the  present  year,  Supt.  Seaver,  after  reviewing  the 
results  of  Manual  Training  as  shown  in  other  places,  recommends,  as 
the  best  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Manual  Training, 
that  one  thoroughly  equipped  mechanic  arts  high  school  be  established 
as  soon  as  the  money  it  would  cost  can  be  appropriated.  Boston's 
sister  city,  Cambridge,  has  discontinued  its  Manual  Training  school,  to 
which  classes  from  grammar  schools  have  been  sent  for  a  portion  of 
each  year  since  1884,  in  order  that  the  experiment  of  instruction  in 
Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  may  be  tried 
upon  a  broader  basis  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  Manual  Training  school,  established  and  maintained  by 
private  enterprise.  By  the  concurrent  action  of  the  committee  of  this 
school  and  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge,  the  following  arrange- 
ments were  made:  Boys  admitted  to  the  English  high  school  are 
permitted  to  elect  the  course  of  study  which  provides  for  instruction  in 
the  Manual  Training  school.  This  course  is  arranged  for  three  years, 
and  gives  two  hours  a  day  to  recitations  in  the  High  School  and  three 
hours  a  day  to  work  in  the  Manual  Training  school — one  hour  in 
drawing  and  two  hours  at  the  bench.     No  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  that 
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part  of  the  course  assigned  to  one  school  without  taking  the  part 
assigned  to  the  other,  and  to  maintain  his  standing  in  either  school,  the 
pupil  must  conduct  himself  honorably  and  do  satisfactory  work  in  the 
other.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  upon  this  combined 
course  of  study  is  62.  Average  attendance  of  the  English  high  school 
(boys  and  girls),  290.  \  Supt.  Dalton,  of  classic  New  Haven,  reports 
that  240  boys  have  re^larly  attended  the  department  of  wood-work, 
and  the  interest  has  been  good.  When  these  classes  were  organized  a 
few  years  ago,  some  parents  questioned  the  value  of  this  training,  there 
are  few  but  endorse  it  now.  Public  sentiment  had  advanced  so  far  that 
one  year  ago  the  Board  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  cooking.  Classes  of  girb  have  attended  one-half  day  each 
week  from  the  ten  grammar  schools  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys 
attend  the  Manual  Training  school.  Manual  Training  was  formally 
introduced  into  a  part  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
two  years  ago,  though  some  work  had  been  done  before  this.  In  the 
lower  grades  moulding  in  day,  stick-laying,  paper-folding,  etc.  are 
taught.  These  are  followed  in  the  higher  grades  by  the  usual  progres- 
sive work  in  construction,  representation  and  decoration,  both  free-hand 
and  instrumental.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  girk  take  sewing, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls,  cooking.  This  course  is  to  be 
extended  through  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  boys  take  wood-work.  This  course  is  to  be  extended 
through  the  three  years  of  the  high  school  and  is  to  include  moulding, 
forging,  etc.  But  at  the  beginning  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high 
school  were  allowed  to  start  with  the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 
According  to  the  last  report,  7000  girb  were  receiving  instruction  in 
plain  sewing,  2000  in  cooking  and  1700  boys  in  shop- work,  in  wood 
and  metal.  There  are  four  schools  of  cookery,  six  of  carpentry,  one 
of  turning,  moulding  and  forging,  and  one  of  sewing.  There  is  one 
special  teacher  for  each  school.  The  work  with  special  teachers  (draw- 
ing excepted)  is  optional,  and  in  shop- work  the  bo3rs,  (at  least,)  who 
develop  no  particular  aptitude  are  excused  from  further  attempts.  The 
time  given  is,  for  carpentry,  two  lessons  a  week  of  one  hour  each,  or 
one  lesson  of  two  hours;  for  cookery,  one  lesson  of  two  hours;  for 
sewing,  one  hour  per  week.  The  time  lost  in  the  school-room  is  divi- 
ded equally  among  certain  studies,  so  that  no  study  is  made  to  suffer. 
The  special  schools  are  in  separate  central  buildings.     The  success  of 
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the  plan  is  so  great  that  Supt.  Powell  considers  it  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Manual  Training  that  he  has  ever  heard  or  read,  and 
he  says  his  investigation  has  been  wide  and  thorough. 

The  Manual  Training  school  of  Philadelphia  has  just  completed  its 
fourth  year.  The  last  catalogue  shows  an  attendance  of  326  pupils. 
These  are  boys  who  have  passed  the  regular  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school.  The  course  of  study  covers  three  years  and  v^ 
the  school-time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  between  mental 
and  manual  exercises.  One  hour  per  day  is  given  to  drawing,  two 
hours  to  shop-work  and  three  hours  to  the  usual  academic  studies. 

The  Industrial  Art  school  has  no  academic  element.  Its  course  is 
optional  to  both  boys  and  girls  in  grammar  grades.  Pupils  are  ad- 
mitted upon  the  written  application  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and 
a  certificate  from  the  principal  of  the  school,  testifying  to  their  good 
conduct  and  regular  attendance.  The  quota  from  each  school  is  one 
pupil  from  each  grammar  division,  and  applicants  are  admitted  in  the 
order  of  their  standing  in  drawing.  The  director  of  the  Art  school 
reports  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  to  the  several  grammar  school 
principals.  No  lessons  or  recitations  at  the  grammar  schools  are  lost 
by  attendance  at  the  Art  school,  the  one  afternoon  in  which  pupils 
are  occupied  in  the  latter  being  the  time  given  to  drawing  or  to  the 
"study  hour"  in  the  former.  It  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education  about  seven  years.  Its^  course  of  study  at  present 
is  as  follows:  drawing  and  designing,  model  and  object  drawing,  clay- 
modeling,  wood-carving.  Time,  two  hours  per  week  to  each  pupil. 
One  session  is  held  Saturday  a.  m.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  600. 
Of  these  about  160  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  Sewing  is 
taught  to  all  the  girls  of  the  third  year,  and  in  every  grade  above 
through  the  girls'  high  school.  35,000  girls  receive  this  instruction. 
Cooking  is  taught  to  all  the  girls  in  the  girls'  high  school  and  has  been  \ 

partially  introduced  into  the  grammar  grades  for  girls. 

In  June,  1887,  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city  decided  to 
introduce  Manual  Training  as  an  experiment  into  not  more  than  six 
male  grammar  schools  and  six  female  grammar  schools,  and  the  prim- 
ary departments  and  schools  connected  with  them.  The  introduction 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  application  of  the  local  board  of  trustees  of 
such  schools.  There  was  some  delay  occasioned  by  necessary  changes 
in  the  course  of  study.     But  between  February  and  September,   1888, 
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Manual  Training  went  into  effect  in  the  full  number  oi  schools  as  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education.  These  schools  are 
composed  of  twenty  departments  and  have  on  the  register  about  10,000 
pupils.  In  primary  schools  the  Manual  Training  work  consists  in  the 
construction  by  the  use  of  splints,  paper,  clay,  etc.  of  forms  prescribed 
in  the  course  of  drawing.  In  grammar  schools,  drawing  was  modified 
so  as  to  include  drawing  to  scale,  and  corresponding  construction  work. 
In  the  girls'  grammar  schools  sewing  is  taught  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fourth  grades  inclusive,  and  cooking  in  the  third  and  second  grades. 
In  the  boys'  grammar  schools,  work-shop  instruction  is  given  from  the 
fifth  to  the  first  grades  (inclusive).  The  committee  on  the  course  of 
instruction  are  of  the  opinion  that  ''while  wood- turning  and  some  metal 
work  are  essential  to  complete  elementary  work -shop  instruction,  the 
principal  benefits  of  such  instruction  may  be  obtained  through  carpen- 
ter-work and  joinery  alone,  which,  on  account  of  the  room  required, 
are  all  that  should  be  undertaken  at  present."  The  instruction  in  shop- 
work,  cooking  and  sewing  are  under  the  direction  of  special  teachers. 
The  work  of  each  grade  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  that  grade.  The 
new  branches  are  taught  in  the  regular  grammar  and  primary  school 
buildings,  so  that  there  is  no  transfer  of  pupils.  The  time  required  is 
from  6}i  to  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  actual  working  time,  amounting  to 
1%  hours  per  week  for  primary  schools  and  lower  grammar  grades, 
and  two  hours  per  week  in  the  five  upper  grades.  This  time  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  lengthening  the  session,  but  by  omitting  such  portions  of 
geography,  history  and  arithmetic  as  are  generally  considered  unim- 
portant. (The  reports  of  the  principals  show  that  the  work  is  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  them). 

Supt.  Jasper  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1888,  says: 
"Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  it  would  be  unwise  to  express  a  definite  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  Manual  Training.  From  present  appearances, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  children  have  a  love  for  it  and  their 
parents  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  advantages.  The  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  initial  stage  of  a  new  and  untried  method  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  *  *  *  All  the  branches  of  this  course  of  study 
are  thriving,  and  there  is  an  important  point — all  the  branches ^  separa- 
tion of  them  being  impossible.  People  who  dr^m  of  pedagogic 
branches  and  of  Manual  Training  branches  in  the  same  department  as 
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separate  and  unrelated  things  have  not  yet  grasped  the  subject.  (The 
manual  of  this  course  of  study  has  been  so  arranged  that  all  the  branch- 
es of  education  are  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion impossible.)  Manual  Training  does  not  mean  merely  the  training 
of  the  hand;  it  means  the  training  of  every  faculty.  *  *  Manual 
Training  methods  aim  at  no  specialty  oi  any  kind,  no  carpentry,  no  art 
in  designing  or  modeling,  cooking  or  sewing;  no  geometry  or  mechan- 
ical drawing,  as  such ;  they  aim  simply  at  a  rational  means  to  obtain 
and  transmit  useful  knowledge." 

The  cost  of  sewing  is  the  least.  In  Boston,  1888,  sewing  materials 
for  the  girk  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  cost  only  $100.03;  ^^ 
other  cases  where  estimates  were  given,  the  expense  was  but  a  few  cents 
per  pupil.  Salaries  of  sewing  teachers  vary  from  $500  to  $800. 
Minneapolis  employs  one,  Boston,  30. 

Cooking:  The  cost  of  fitting  up  the  schools  of  cookery  in  Washington, 
including  chairs,  table,  wash-stand,  cupboard,  dishes,  refrigerators, 
range,  boiler  and  fittings,  was  $202.20  each.  The  rooms  were  large 
enough  to  accommodate  15  pupils.  The  equipment  of  the  kitchens  of 
the  New  York  schook  cost  $521 -$777.  This  was  considerably  more 
than  the  estimated  cost.  Their  capacity  is  not  stated.  The  cost  of 
materiak  in  Washington  was  about  40  cents  per  pupil  for  the  first 
year.  The  cost  of  material  in  other  places  was  not  obtainable.  In 
some  cities  the  expense  is  reduced  by  allowing  pupik  to  take  home  the 
articles  prepared  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  materiak.  Salaries 
vary  from  $500-$6oo.     New  York  pays  one  teacher  in  thk  work  $1200. 

In  shop-work  the  expense  is  light  for  carpentry  and  carving,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  steam  power  the  expense  in- 
creases very  £ist  and  k  well-nigh  unlimited.  The  Milwaukee  Normal 
reports  $165  as  the  cost  of  their  equipment  in  carpentry,  comprising 
benches  and  took  for  ten  or  twelve  boys.  At  Albany  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  carpenter*  s  shop  was  $584.  Thk  has  accommoda- 
tions for  twenty-four  boys.  A  similar  equipment  at  Washington  for 
twelve  boys  cost  about  $400.  Salary  of  special  teachers,  from  $650- 
$800.  Fifty  cents  per  annum  for  each  pupil  is  an  average  cost  for  ma- 
terial. The  expense  may  be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  taking  apart 
articles  that  need  not  be  preserved  and  again  using  the  material.  At 
Peru,  III.,  the  cost  of  the  outfit  for  carpentry,  carving  and  turning,  was 
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only  $250.     Estimated  cost  of  material  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  from 
$2.oo-$4.oo. 

Forging  and  molding  are  reported  from  Toledo,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  At  Springfield,  Mass. ,  forging  will  be  b^^un  next  term.  In 
its  effect  upon  higher  education  2SiA  practical  affairs ^  results  are  favorable 
where  it  has  been  tried  long  enough  for  pupils  to  graduate  from  the 
high  school.  St.  Paul,  Toledo,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  have 
proof  in  the  &ct  that  it  influences  a  certain  class  to  remain  longer  in 
school,  and  that  many  of  these  graduates  subsequently  attend  scientific 
and  technical  schools  or  have  become  designers,  draughtsmen  and  ar- 
chitects. Omaha  has  had  too  limited  experience,  but  observes  that  the 
Manual  Training  pupils  remain  much  longer  in  school  than  others.  It 
cites  many  cases  where  boys  would  have  left  school  and  gone  to  work 
but  for  the  Manual  Training  school. 

As  to  whether  it  improves  the  charcu:tery  intellect  and  healthy  there  is 
the  following  testimony:  Principal  Burnham,  of  the  Omaha  High 
School,  says:  **For  the  intellect  and  health  most  decidedly,  yes.  It  is 
hard  to  prove  its  effect  upon  character  from  our  short  experience.*' 
Principal  Gilbert,  St  Paul,  says:  **If  the  pupil  is  particularly  interested 
in  Manual  Training  it  may  be  a  means  of  improvement  in  many  ways." 
The  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  Washington  schools  are  quite  ex- 
plicit upon  this  subject.  One  says:  * 'It  has  benefited  my  boys  in  the 
following  ways:  It  has  aroused  interest  in  the  work  and  this  interest 
has  extended  to  other  school  work,  particularly  to  drawing.  I  can  not 
say  that  Manual  Training  makes  better  scholars,  but  in  some  cases  I 
think  it  has  been  a  help  to  discipline."  Another  says,  they  experience 
a  satis&ction  in  doing  something  that  approximates  closer  to  their  idea 
of  what  is  accomplished  in  the  busy  world  beyond  the  school-room. 
As  a  natural  result  of  all  this,  discipline  is  more  easily  enforced.  A 
lady  principal  says:  ''The  relief  which  the  change  gives  to  mind  and 
body  brings  the  pupil  back  with  renewed  zeal  and  industry."  Another 
lady  principal  says:  "  It  gives  the  pupils  an  idea  of  something  outside  of 
their  books,  makes  them  more  observing,  removes  many  £dse  notions 
which  girls  have  regarding  house-work  and  is  a  pleasant  change  for 
them  in  their  daily  work.  Space  forbids  quotations  from  the  reports 
ofthe  New  York  principals,  but  their  testimony  is  substantially  the 
same.     Supt.  Mac AUister  says:  "The  effect  upon  character  is  marked 

iscipline  almost  takes  care  of  itself.     It  helps  a  boy  to  a  clearer 
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mental  grasp  of  things.  It  affords  admirable  physical  training." 
Supt.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  ''It  does.  This  point  can  be 
put  very  strongly.  I  believe  that  Manual  Training  in  a  Manual  Train- 
ing school  is  a  'means  of  grace'  to  some  boys  who  care  little  for  books.*' 
(Manual  Training  was  tried  as  an  experiment  at  Springfield  for  two 
years,  and  one  year  ago  was  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.) 
He  adds;  "I  think  there  is  some  danger  that  Manual  Training  be 
'tacked  on'  to  the  traditional  course  of  study,  instead  of  being  made  an 
integral  part  of  it.  The  present  course  of  study  must  be  radically 
changed  to  make  it  possible  for  Manual  Training  to  be  properly  in- 
corporated.** 

In  deciding  which  branches  of  Manual  Training  are  of  the  highest 
value,  Waltham,  New  Bedford  and  Worcester  vote  for  drawing. 
Boston  and  New  Haven  without  decided  preference  rate  sewing  very 
high,  while  Montclair  considers  it  of  least  value.  Omaha  gives  the  pref- 
erence to  wood-work,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  general  and  the 
principles  involved  are  much  the  same  as  those  entering  into  the  work 
in  iron.  Concord  and  Toledo  place  all  on  a  par.  Washington  is 
observing  closely  but  not  yet  able  to  decide.  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia consider  the  question  ol practical  value  a  variable  one,  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  individual  pupil.  Albany 
considers  scientific  cooking  the  best  Manual  Training  for  girls.  Supt. 
Cole  says:  "Conducted  entirely  upon  an  educational  plan,  illustrating 
important  principles  of  physiology,  hygiene,  chemistry  and  biology,  as 
well  as  the  incidental  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  I  feel  that  this 
course  is  really  the  only  one  open  to  girls  at  present.  The  presentation 
of  the  physiological  facts  of  the  constant  waste  and  the  need  of  as 
constant  repair  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  investigation  of  the  ele- 
ments that  best  conduce  to  that  repair,  their  proper  preparation,  the 
chemical  changes  effected  in  cooking,  the  selection  of  healthful  and 
wholesome  foods,  the  skillful  manipulation  of  utensils,  the  acquirement 
of  deftness  in  deciding  proportions,  all  may  be  made  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  well-grounded  intelligent  women.  They  will  not  be 
trained  cooks,  though  well  prepared  to  become  such;  they  will  be 
instructed  how  to  live,  not  how  to  make  a  living.  *  * 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  ist:  That  the  number  of  places  having 
Manual  Training  is  comparatively  small — how  small  it  is  not  possible  to 
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say,  as  several  places  that  are  credibly  reported  as  having  adopted  it 
have  failed  to  reply. 

The  statistics  of  this  report  are  based  upon  information  from  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Springfield  and  Waltham;  New  York,  Albany  and  New- 
burg;  Providence,  New  Haven,  Concord,  Montclair;  Omaha,  Indian- 
apolis, Davenport,  Chicago  and  Peru;  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Still- 
water; Toledo,  Philadelphia  and  Washington — 22  cities  that  are  trying 
or  have  adopted  Manual  Training  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  does  not 
include  places  where  sewing  only,  as  a  part  of  Manual  Training  is 
taught,  but  places  where  there  is  either  cooking  or  shop-work,  or  both. 

2.  The  various  objections  to  Manual  Training  have  already  been 
stated  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

3.  Those  who  have  tried  Manual  Training  speak  highly  in  its  praise 
— or  perhaps  have  remained  silent — Chicago  being  the  only  exception. 

4.  This  commendation  is  not  indiscriminate. 

In  his  last  report.  Dr.  White  says  that  one  cause  that  accounts  for 
near,  if  not  quite  one-half  of  this  loss  in  high  school  members  **w  the 
failure  of  pupils  to  master  satisfactorily  the  course  of  study  ^  This 
doubtless  appeals  to  the  experience  of  most  teachers  acquainted  with 
high  school  work.  The  high  school  for  many  is  too  high.  Its  atmos- 
phere is  so  different  from  that  of  their  homes  that  pupils  soon  cease  to 
breathe  it. 

As  has  been  seen,  those  educators  who  have  tried  Manual  Training 
do  not  now  offer  it  as  a  remedy  for  all  educational  ills,  but  they  do 
claim  that  it  affords  another  means  for  training  all  minds  and  that  it 
reaches  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  boys  and  girls,  who  by  inheritance 
do  not  and  can  not  appreciate  a  purely  academic  course  of  study. 
These  are  presented  as  among  its  main  claims,  its  chief  '  'reason  of 
existence.*'  TF.  R.  Hemmenway. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

BOTANY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

But  few  will  attempt  to  teach  this  science  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  investigation  of  plant  life.  But 
little  progress  can  be  made  without  the  objects  of  thought  are  present 
in  the  form  of  plants.     No  word  description,  no  picture  of  the  objects 
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will  at  all  times  convey  a  proper  concept.  In  the  verbal  description  of 
a  plant,  the  mind  anxiously  moves  along  the  words  of  the  sentences  to 
find  the  elements  of  a  distinct  idea.  It  finds  that  words  cannot  furnish 
these  elements,  and  abandons  all  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
plant  itself  is  present,  the  mind  eagerly  observes  its  qualities  and  forms 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  and  can  clearly  make  distinctions  between  it  and 
other  plants. 

In  selecting  proper  objects  of  study  we  began  with  seeds,  choosing 
corn,  beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  radish,  etc.  These  we  planted  in  a  box 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  placed  in  a  south  window.  We  made 
a  sketch  of  the  seeds  of  com,  beans  and  pumpkins  as  wholes,  and  also 
in  sections.  We  measured  the  circumference  in  two  directions,  making 
an  accurate  record  of  the  same.  Before  planting  the  com  and  beans, 
we  soaked  the  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  taking  the  first  meas- 
urements, measured  again  and  compared  the  records.  We  discovered 
from  this  that  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  seed  changes  the  starch 
into  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  young  plant  until  it  can 
gain  a  hold  in  the  soil. 

We  daily  took  up  one  of  the  seeds  and  noticed  the  changes  as  they 
occurred,  supplementing  the  written  descriptions  always  with  small 
sketches  in  the  margin,  referring  to  the  text-book  to  confirm  our  obser- 
vations. Each  member  of  the  class  was  provided  with  a  small  magni- 
fying glass  to  aid  inspection. 

When  the  plants  appeared  above  the  soil,  we  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  while  the  seed  of  the  corn  and  pea  remained  covered  those  of 
the  bean  and  pumpkin  appeared  above  the  soil,  forming  the  primary 
leaves.  We  watched  the  progress  of  the  root  downward  and  the  stem 
upward,  always  making  the  differences  in  growth  a  matter  of  record. 

No  amount  of  merely  verbal  descriptions  can  take  the  place  of  ob- 
jective study  presented  in  this  way.  The  teacher  is  in  danger  of 
attempting  too  much  in  a  lesson,  of  presenting  what  he  knows  best 
instead  of  that  which  his  pupils  most  need,  of  dwelling  upon  what  is 
unimportant  or  only  remotely  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand,  or  of 
being  too  elaborate  for  his  pupils.  The  essential  parts  of  the  plant 
should  receive  attention  first,  and  the  scientific  and  the  common  names 
should  be  carefully  learned. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  children  in  the  school  are  forming 
habits  of  observation,  of  imagining,  thinking,  feeling,  willing,  and  ex- 
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pression,  for  life;  that  they  should  be  acquiring  knowledge  at  first  hand, 
and  the  ready  command  of  those  instrumentary  branches  which  are  to 
be  the  means  of  further  acquisition  through  life;  it  will  be  seen  how 
well  adapted  to  secure  these  ends  is  the  study  of  plants.  Therefore,  the 
work  should  be  thoroughly  done. 

The  pupil's  ability  to  interpret  the  record  is  proportional  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  objects  which  the  record  describes.  The  language 
of  the  record  being  his  own,  he  should  know  the  meaning  of  every 
word  he  uses.  He  will  not  obtain  this  desideratum  if  the  teacher  is  not 
careful  to  lead  him  to  know  what  he  should  write,  by  skilfully  question- 
ing him  on  all  the  points  to  be  brought  out 

While  our  plants  were  growing  in  the  box  we  studied  other  plants 
and  roots,  flowers  and  fruit  brought  in  by  the  class.  Bringing  only 
note  books  and  the  specimen  to  the  class,  the  recitation  consisted  solely 
in  discovering  and  writing  down  the  facts  which  the  plant  would  sug- 
gest. The  &cts  noted  in  the  recitation  books  were  afterward  copied  in 
ink  into  the  permanent  book  with  which  each  pupil  was  provided. 
Any  sketches  needed  to  clear  up  a  statement  were  also  placed  in  the 
permanent  record,  and  the  pupil  was  encouraged  to  look  carefully  after 
his  language  and  orthography. 

Enlarged  drawings  were  also  made  on  a  sheet  of  paper  stretched 
specially  for  the  purpose,  each  pupil  taking  his  turn  at  the  board,  and 
the  drawing  progressing  daily.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
teachers  may  so  successfully  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  ''learn- 
ing to  draw''  as  this.  The  pupil  has  carefully  considered  the  form 
which  he  is  to  delineate.  "Observation"  has  been  regulated  and 
directed  to  this  very  end;  he  has  given  thought  to  the  plant,  and  now 
attempts  to  express  that  same  thought  by  other  means.  In  time  he 
will  do  it  and  do  it  well. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  proper  point  we  began  classification,  using 
only  the  plants  we  had  studied.  Then  b^an  to  dear  up  what  before 
had  seemed  an  interminable  list  of  plants,  and  they  were  gratified  to 
find  that  com,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  are  all  grasses;  that  the  potato,  onion, 
and  lily  bulb  are  all  branches  instead  of  roots;  that  the  strawberry  is 
simply  the  calyx  of  the  flower  developed  into  fruit. 

They  learned  to  look  about  them  and  find  objects  on  every  hand 
inciting  them  to  study.  And  while  eight  weeks  only  were  occupied  in 
daily  lessons  which  never  exceeded  forty-five  minutes  —  more  frequently 
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only  thirty — the  discipline  derived  in  training  the  brain  to  act,  the  eye 
to  perceive,  and  the  hand  to  perform,  was  most  valuable,  and  the  class 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  it  may  resume  its  investigations. 
•'Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  — 
James  R.  Taggart,  in  School  Education. 


READING  VS.  ELOCUTION. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  this  method  of  teaching  is  one  that  obtains  in 
another  school  where  elocutionary  effect  is  sought  rather  than  intellec- 
tual appreciation*  The  story  was  told  me  by  Mr.  John  J.  Hayes,  the 
accomplished  teacher  of  reading  at  Harvard  College.  One  day  a  young 
girl  came  to  him  to  take  some  lessons  in  reading.  She  had  been  told 
that  she  had  talent  and  would  make  her  mark  as  an  ''elocutionist'' — 
how  I  dislike  that  word!  Mr.  Hayes  asked  her  to  read  something,  and 
she  undertook  to  recite  a  poem.  She  gave  no  meaning  to  the  lines,  but 
she  had  a  great  many  gestures;  she  raised  her  eyes  and  her  shoulders, 
and  did  a  great  many  things  that  were  supposably  dramatic,  but  which 
were  particularly  inappropriate  to  the  descriptive  poem  she  was  reciting. 
After  she  had  finished  Mr.  Hayes  said: 

''What  do  you  suppose  was  the  poet's  thought  when  he  wrote  this: 


II  I 


O,  Freedom!  thou  art  not  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  youns:  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
A  bearded  man,  armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou.'  " 

A  blank  look  came  into  the  girl's  face.  "  I  don't  think  I  know  what 
you  mean." 

"Why,  what  do  you  think  the  poet  meant  by  those  lines?" 

"  I  don't  know;  I  never  learned  that,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"Yet  you  tell  me  you  have  studied  it,"  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

"Why,  yes,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it,  and  my  teacher 
marked  it  for  me." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  and  Mr.  Hayes  held  out  his  hand  for  the  book  which 
was  put  into  it  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  assurance,  as  though  it  was 
to  settle  every  question  of  her  "study." 

And  what  do  you  think  the  "notes"  were?  Simply  these:" right 
hand  extended,"  "weight  forward  on  the  left  foot,"  "raise  the  eyes," 
"both  hands  in  appeal,"  and  so  on.     Not  a  suggestion  about  the  ex- 
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pression,  but  all  meaningless  action — as  so  many  are  taught  who  seem 
to  consider  elocution  ^^  so  far  ahead  of  reading.'' 

The  great  danger  has  been,  in  this  late  craze,  that  the  world  would 
lose  its  readers  in  the  flood  of  elocutionists  that  are  being  poured  out 
of  the  hands  of  teachers  of  that  terribly  over- worked  **  art.**  In  form- 
er times  it  was  considered  a  great  accomplishment  to  read  well;  that  is 
to  read  understandingly,  behaving  in  the  meantime  like  a  lady  or  gen- 
deman,  and  not  like  a  spasmodic  marionette  whose  wires  are  out  of  or- 
der, and  only  work  by  jerks.  It  is  the  reading  with  understanding  that 
is  taught  to  the  litde  folks  I  have  been  telling  of,  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
teaching  that  will  give  its  results  all  through  a  pupil's  life. —  Wide 
Awake. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CONVICT  TREATMENT. 

The  physical  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected  consisted  in  (i) 
hot  baths  —  three  weekly,  the  Turkish  and  common  bath  alternating; 
(2)  massage  —  kneading  of  the  muscles,  passive  motions  of  the  joints, 
and  friction  of  the  entire  surface;  (3)  physical  exercise  —  manual  drill, 
free  gymnastics  and  exercise  with  dumb-bells  ranging  progressively 
from  three  to  eight  pounds  in  weight;  (4)  the  substitution  of  a  special 
dietary  for  the  regular  prison  fare.  The  experiment  was  continued 
during  ^v^  months  —  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
method,  but  not  to  determine  the  full  measure  of  success  probably 
attainable  by  these  means.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  nine  of  the  eleven 
men  then  living  had  risen  from  the  third  or  refractory  to  the  intermedi- 
ate grade,  the  remaining  two  having  merely  maintained  their  original 
standing  in  this  grade. 

During  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  experiment,  the 
average  marking  for  shop-work,  school-work,  and  conduct  had  been 
forty-six  per  cent.  During  the  experiment,  the  average  for  school- 
work,  previously  lowest  of  all,  rose  to  seventy- four  per  cent.,  the  con- 
duct improving  at  about  an  equal  rate.  Shop-work  was  discontinued, 
as  the  special  training  was  thought  to  secure  enough  muscular  exercise. 
During  the  six  months  following  the  term  of  the  experiment,  the  aver- 
age marking  of  the  men  in  the  three  departments  of  shop -work,  school- 
work,  and  conduct  rose  to  seventy-one  per  cent  as  compared  with  forty- 
six  per  cent,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  experiment.     At  the  end 
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of  this  period  Dr.  Wey  reported  that  **  although  the  men  had  been  re- 
manded to  the  former  routine  of  prison  life,  mental  development  was 
still  going  on;  six  of  the  number  had  reached  the  first  grade  in  school- 
work,  and  (wo  of  the  remaining  five  had  every  prospect  of  soon  doing 
so. 
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MONDAY  EVENING,  JULY  I. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Enos,  President  of  the  village  of  Waukesha,  in  the  name  of  its 
citizens  welcomed  the  teachers.  After  an  organ  solo  by  Miss  Olin,  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  addressed  the  Association  on  **The  Duty  of  the  Hour."  Two  forces 
are  found  in  human  nature,  (I)  reason  and  conscience,  and  (II)  animal  appetites 
eager  to  barter  heaven  for  earth.  On  these  two  hang  all  the  issues  of  life,  de- 
termining whether  it  shall  be  one  of  honor  and  beneficence  or  one  of  shame. 
The  grandest  sight  is  the  course  of  the  young  man  who  makes  conscience  his 
guide,  the  saddest  the  young  man  misguided. 

There  are  great  capabilities  in  the  life  and  heart  of  a  litde  child,  but  they  may 
be  bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  hence  arises  the  urgent  plea  for  the 
training  of  its  powers.  A  little  French  peasant  girl  defeated  her  country's  ene- 
mies and  crowned  a  king  of  France;  a  little  Kentucky  boy  was  called  upon  to 
carry  on  a  great  conflict,  and  then  to  write  the  sentence  that  should  strike  the 
fetters  from  millions  of  slaves.  The  father  and  mother  are  God's  vicegerents 
and  can  never  abdicate  the  duties  of  parenthood.  Marriage  is  not  simply  a 
contract  that  may  be  broken  at  will.  It  is  the  only  form  of  contract  that  brings 
a  child  into  the  world,  and  thus  comes  under  the  the  power  of  the  state«  The 
child  is  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  hence  the  state  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  no 
harm  shall  come  from  vicious  neighbors,  and  that  each  shall  receive  protection 
in  his  rights.  One  of  two  positions  must  be  taken  as  to  the  education  of  the 
child:  (I)  That  the  state  has  no  right  to  train  the  child,  that  his  training  should 
be  relegated  to  the  church.  (II)  That  the  state  has  the  right  to  teach  any- 
thing. The  answer  to  the  question:  **Why  Should  the  State  Teach?"  is:  (i) 
As  a  fneans  of  military  defense.  The  educated  state  is  the  powerful  state.  Na- 
poleon I.  defeated  Prussia.  Educated  Prussia  defeated  Napoleon  III.  Now 
France  is  educating,  and  in  a  generation,  Prussia  will  not  lightly  make  war  upon 
her. 

(2.)  To  secure  industrial  progress.  In  185 1,  educated  England  carried  off 
prizes  in  80  out  of  90  departments  in  her  great  exhibition,  a  triumph  for  skilled 
labor.  At  Paris,  a  few  years  later,  England  took  prizes  in  but  10  departments 
out  of  92.    In  alarm  England  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  cause. 
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The  commission  reported  that  the  remedy  must  lie  in  better  education.  A 
compulsory  law  was  passed,  public,  technical  and  science  schools  were  estab- 
lished. 

(3.)  That  the  state  may  surtnve.  When  liberty  is  lost,  she  is  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  intelligence. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  2. 

Appointment  of  conmiittees: 

On  Enrollment.— T,  B.  Pray,  O.  E.  Wells,  W.  S.  Axtell. 

On  Honorary  Membership, — W.  H.  Beach,  P.  H.  Hewett,  Miss  Delia  Blodg- 
ett. 

On  Resolutions. — L.  D.  Harvey,  O.  R.  Larsen,  Miss  Margaret  Hosford. 

On  Nominations. — L.  H.  Clark,  C.  L.  Harper,  S.  A.  Hooper. 

On  Distribution  of  President* s  Address. — S.  Y.  Gillan,  D wight  Kinney,  H. 
L.  Terry. 

On  Finance.— V^.  M.  Pond,  C.  W.  Cabeen,  E.  E.  Beckwith. 

The  President's  Address  was  then  read  by  Supt.  Albert  Hardy,  of  La  Crosse. 

The  first  of  the  competitive  essays  read  was:  ''How  may  the  Self-activity  of 
the  Child  be  Aroused  by  Historical  Instruction,'*  by  Miss  Grace  Darling.  The 
true  aim  of  historical  instruction  has  not  been  comprehended  until  of  late  years. 
The  teacher  should  be  imbued  with  the  philosophical  continuity  underlying  all 
history,  and  should  induce  the  pupil  to  ask  questions,  present  topics,  consult 
authorities,  make  oudines  of  theme,  present  his  views  of  topic,  represent  graph- 
ically territorial  growth,  increase  of  population  etc.,  and  finally  to  discuss  the 
topic  as  a  whole.  In  "The  Personality  of  the  Teacher"  Mr.  H.  W.  Rood  told 
a  story  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  who  commands  the  respect  of  the  pupil  easily  secures  obedience.  The 
worth  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  should  be  inculcated.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Hewett  treated  the  same  subject.  He  urged  that  pupils  are  influenced  by  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  teacher,  who  must  be  firm  in  his  demands,  yet  S3rmpathetic  in 
his  nature.  He  must  possess  a  full  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  child, 
and  must  do  good,  solid  class  work.  In  "The  Study  of  English  Literature," 
A.  J.  Clough  pleaded  for  a  more  general  study  of  literature  in  lower  grades. 
Pupils  should  be  interested  in  standard  authors.  Interest  pupils  in  personal 
history  of  authors  with  so  much  of  secular  history  as  shall  make  clear  the  sur- 
roundings; (i)  give  parts  of  interesting  works;  (2)  find  and  commit  to  mem- 
ory choice  thoughts;  (3)  ask  and  receive  questions  as  to  the  writer,  his  nature, 
his  imagery  etc.;  (4)  secure  essays;  (5)  study  influence  on  national  develop- 
ment. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  paper  on  "  Joyousness  as  an  Element  of 
School  Work,"  by  Prin.  Arthur  Burch.  "Play  as  an  Educational  Factor,"  said 
Mr.  Burch,  "would  be  a  better  subject, "  and  then  described  the  amount  and 
kind  of  gymnastic  apparatus  in  his  school  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  util- 
ized. He  held  that  plenty  of  exercise  would  make  the  pupils  better  mentally 
and  morally. 
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President  Salisbury  in  his  report,  "On  Holding  One  Annual  Session  of  this 
Association/'  Stated  that  Wisconsin  stood  almost  alone  in  holding  two  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  and  that  the  summer  meeting  interfered  seriously  with  ex- 
tra— state  meetings,  local  associations  and  institutes.  In  discussing  the  report^ 
Dr.  Steams  thought  the  matter  should  be  very  thoroughly  discussed.  He  be- 
lieved that  two  or  three  district  associations  should  be  formed,  holding  their 
meetings  in  the  summer,  provided  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Association 
were  discontinued. 

Miss  Conklin  thought  the  withdrawal  of  the  summer  meeting  would  result  in 
decreased  attendance.  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  summer 
meeting  prevents  the  formation  of  local  meetings. 

Pres.  Albee  showed  that  the  summer  meeting  had  crowded  out  strong  princi- 
pals' and  institute  conductors'  meetings.  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey  favored  one 
strong  meeting  a  year. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  report  suspending  the  summer  meeting  was  then 
adopted. 

Prof.  Gillan,  for  his  committee,  reported  that  nothing  conclusive  had  been 
done:  another  conference  with  committees  from  the  other  states  was  to  be  held 
next  autumn.    On  motion  the  committee  was  continued. 

Pres.  Parker,  for  the  committee  on  School  Legislation,  showed  that  many 
measures  of  importance  had  been  passed  by  the  last  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chandler  made  a  special  report  on  (a)  summer  school  of  science;  (b)  on 
school  for  feeble-minded  children;  and  (c)  swamp  land  sales,  giving  history  of 
the  legislation  in  each  case,  and  showing  what  valuable  results  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  Association  met  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Fountain  Spring  hotel,  to  lis- 
ten to  a  paper  on  **The  Student  in  American  Life,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  of 
Madison,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Russell's  paper.  Mr.  Crooker's  address  was  a 
strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  American  life.  He  de- 
cried the  Philistine  spirit  which  pervades  our  national  life. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  3. 

The  committee  on  President's  Address  reported  as  follows:  On  the  topic, 
''  How  can  the  Organization  and  Work  of  this  Association  be  made  more  Ef- 
fective in  promoting  Educational  Interests?"  Prin.  L.  H.  Clark,  Miss  Grace 
Darling.  Supt.  J.  T.  Flavin.  On  the  topic,  "What  can  the  Association  do  to 
Encourage  the  Establishment  of  a  Higher  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  Among 
Teachers?"  J.  W.  Livingston,  Miss  Margaret  Conklin,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  follows :  For  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Miss  Harriet  C.  Magee,  Prin.  A.  J.  Clough,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Jones;  Secre- 
tary, Wm.  J.  Desmond;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Reigle;  Executive  Committee,  Al- 
bert Hardy,  W,  H.  Beach,  W.  J.  Brier,  A.  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Ada  Ray  Cooke. 

Three  candidates  for  President  of  the  Association  were  voted  on:    Pres't  T. 
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C.  Chamberlain,  Sup't  C.  L.  Harper  and  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey.  The  two  former 
withdrew,  and  on  the  first  formal  ballot  Prof.  Harvey  received  81  out  of  92 
votes. 

A  paper  on  Form  Study  and  Drawing  was  then  read  by  Miss  Harriet  C.  Ma- 
gee.  The  old  education  dealt  with  the  absorbing  side  of  the  child's  mind,  the 
new  with  the  expressive  side.  In  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  expression  is  con- 
sidered all-important.  Through  the  study  of  form,  thought  power  is  developed. 
Type  forms  are  taught  first,  variations  afterward. 

Prin.  W.  R.  Hemmenway  then  read  an  exhaustive  report  on  Manual  Train- 
ing. He  was  followed  by  Hon.  L.  A.  Proctor,  on  Industrial  Work  in  the  In- 
dustrial School  at  Waukesha,  he  showing  the  excellent  results  in  the  way  of 
forming  habits  of  industry  and  in  character  building. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Association  were  given  a  very  enjoyable 

ride  by  the  citizens  of  Waukesha. 

C.  W.  CABEEN. 
Neenah,  Wis.  

EDITORIAL. 

At  Waukesha  the  warm  weather  affected  the  zeal  of  those  in  attendance  so 
that  discussion  languished  more  than  usual  even  in  a  summer  meeting.  The 
introduction  of  the  competitive  essays  to  occupy  almost  one  entire  session  helped 
also  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  meetings.  This  was  expressed  by  say- 
ing "  the  academic  essay  has  returned  upon  us;"  which  meant  that  a  direct, 
business-like  treatment  of  practical  questions  was  lacking,  and  in  its  place  ap- 
peared rather  more  than  usual  an  effort  at  agreeable  writing  about  matters  not 
questioned  by  any  one  and  therefore  not  adapted  for  discussion.  The  end  in 
view  in  the  introduction  of  the  essays  was  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  persons 
not  selected  by  the  President  to  appear  upon  the  program,  in  the  hope  that  thus 
interest  in  the  exercises  and  responsibility  for  their  success  might  be  extended 
among  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Some  excellent  and  practical  essays  were  thus 
secured,  but  too  many  were  placed  upon  the  program,  and  in  some  cases  the 
subjects  were  not  well  chosen.  The  experience  is  valuable,  and  will  serve  to 
guide  in  the  further  management  of  this  feature  of  the  program. 

The  vote  abolishing  the  Summer  Session  was  a  surprise,  and  evidently  its 
advocates  were  not  prepared  for  it.  There  was  practically  no  discussion  on  the 
subject  and  little  reflection  on  its  significance.  That  the  movers  were  taken  by 
surprise  is  evident  from  the  imperfection  of  the  measure  adopted.  The  sum- 
mer meeting  is  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  officers  are  elected,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation proceeded  to  elect  new  officers  without  defining  the  term  for  which  they 
are  to  serve  or  the  time  of  electing  successors.  Is  there  to  be  a  new  election 
next  winter  ?  That  implies  changes  of  the  constitution  which  cannot  be  legally 
effectednow,  but  should  have  been  made  before  abolishing  the  only  meeting  at 
which  an  election  is  authorized.     It  may  be  a  good  plan  to  elect  officers  for  an 
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indefinite  period  or  for  life,  but  no  one  supposes  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  Association.  It  was  said  that  the  action  can  be  reversed  next  winter;  but 
it  is  not  creditable  to  the  body  thus  to  trifle  with  serious  matters;  and,  more- 
over, how  is  the  winter  program  to  be  made?  Is  the  President  to  make  his  ad- 
dress and  close  his  term  of  service  according  to  the  vote,  or  is  he  to  hold  by 
the  constitution  and  precedents  and  prepare  for  the  regular  "  winter  session  "  ? 
This  confusion  seems  to  prove  that  the  managers  of  this  measure  were  surprised 
by  the  result. 

Reflection  will  show  that  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been 
organically  connected  with  the  winter  meeting,  and  has  perhaps  been  the  cause 
in  large  measure  of  the  very  practical  character  of  the  latter,  which  the  friends 
of  the  measure  dwelt  upon  with  such  satisfaction.  At  this  meeting  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  refer  the  President's  address  to  a  committee  for  division  into 
topics,  and  their  assignment  to  committees  selected  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing useful  and  well-considered  reports.  An  examination  of  the  programs 
of  winter  meetings  will  show  that  many  of  the  most  practical  measures 
have  originated  in  this  way.  The  action  at  Waukesha,  therefore,  is  likely 
seriously  to  affect  the  character  of  the  winter  meeting.  Moreover,  one 
who  frequents  the  lobbies  might  soon  learn  that  the  summer  meeting  has  a  bus- 
iness side  of  its  own.  The  school  year  has  ended  and  new  arrangements  are 
on  foot.  Principals  come  to  it  to  get  assistants,  and  assistants  to  get  places, 
and  all  to  learn  of  changes  and  plans.  *'  It  draws  a  very  different  crowd  from 
the  winter  meeting"  we  were  told,  and  that  shows  that  it  had  a  special  mission. 
The  truth  is  that  the  measure  was  carried  because  the  weather  was  hot,  and  be- 
cause other  states  have  but  one  session,  and  because  we  want  to  go  a  fishing; 
and  not  because  the  measure  had  been  carefully  considered  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  right  reason  dictated  its  adoption. 

Leaders  are  very  greatly  needed  in  school  work.  Too  many  who  are  engaged 
in  it  are  merely  school  teachers.  A  large  measure  of  knowledge  and  skill  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  a  good  school  teacher,  and  year  by  year  the  demands 
in  this  matter  are  becoming  more  exigent.  There  are  now  in  our  cities  and 
towns  few  school  officers  who  hold  to  the  old  notion  that  anybody  can  teach 
school.  Teachers  with  adequate  preparation  and  sufficient  experience  are  more 
generally  sought  after  than  ever  before.  Thus  it  is  no  small  matter  to  be 
"merely  a  school  teacher."  But  a  leader  must  be  more  than  this,  and  must 
recognize  duties  outside  the  school-room.  There  are  needed  in  school  work 
men  who  have  the  wisdom  and  tact  to  form  public  opinion,  and  shape  the  social 
forces  to  wise  ends.  They  may  be  teachers,  but  they  must  not  rest  content  with 
being  *' merely  school  teachers."  The  mere  school  teacher  is  a  journeyman, 
doing  the  work  which  is  set  him  to  do;  the  leader  must  be  able  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  done.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  both  to  know  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  to  be  able  to  bring  other  men  to  see  it  and  to  lend  themselves 
to  furthering  it.    Both  these  qualifications  must  be  emphasized.    The  kind  of 
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leaders  needed  are  those  who  understand  educational  work.  They  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  history  of  educational  opinions,  the  theory  or  philosophy  of 
teaching,  and  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  Within  a  few  years  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  these  things  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges.  But  such  knowledge  does  not  con- 
stitute leadership.  It  will  produce  the  "mere  school  teacher''  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied with  the  tact  and  practical  wisdom  which  readily  brings  other  men 
to  acceptance  of  views  and  co-operation  in  making  them  effective.  A  young 
man  recently  said  to  us,  *'  I  quit  school  work  because  I  do  not  wish  all  my  life 
to  be  under  the  dictation  of  a  school  board. "  He  did  well,  since  he  was  not 
able  to  recognize  the  opportunity  for  leadership.  There  are  men  to  whom 
school  boards  readily  listen  because  they  recognize  their  worth  and  their  prac- 
tical grasp  of  all  the  elements  involved  in  school  policy.  These  elements  are 
not  only  educational  but  social  and  financial;  and  to  real  leadership  it  is  essen- 
tial that  one  should  see  these  as  they  are,  and  recognize  not  only  what  is  best 
in  general,  but  what  is  best  under  existing  circumstances.  Some  teachers  are 
capable  of  attaining  this  sort  of  leadership  if  they  only  clearly  conceive  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  it. 

In  Mr.  Boone's  history  of  '^Education  in  the  United  States,"  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  occurs  the  following  very  just  criti- 
cism of  educational  journalism  in  America:  **  Educational  inexperience  and  ig- 
norance and  carping  bias  have  crept  in  at  times  and  bemeaned  the  true  service 
of  journalism.  Mere  devices  and  formulae,  which  have  filled  so  large  a  place  in 
these  papers,  are  rarely  constructive.  They  are  expedients  at  best,  and  of 
themselves  add  neither  power  nor  insight.  Such  literature  has  given  the  pro- 
fession neither  credit  among  thinking  men  nor  confidence  with  the  people. 
Much  of  it  seems  both  trifling  and  puerile."  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Boone  to  add 
that  he  notes  also  the  better  and  more  encouraging  aspects  of  educational  journ- 
alism. When  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  tendency  criticised  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  fact  that  educational  journals  are  generally  business  ventures,  and  the  pub- 
lishers try  to  print  what  will  sell  the  paper.  Those  things  which  bring  dis- 
credit among  thinking  men,  the  ''devices  and  formulae,"  **  the  trifling  and  pue- 
rile" articles,  the  mentions  and  gossip,  are  published  because  there  is  a  market 
for  them  among  the  teachers.  There  is  room  for  more  discrimination  in  this 
matter.  Very  able  and  also  very  trivial  educational  journals  come  to  our  table, 
and  each  must  find  its  own  constituency.  The  more  able  ones  live  because 
discerning  and  progressive  teachers  refuse  to  support  the  trivial  papers.  They 
have  neither  time  nor  money  to  waste  on  such  publications.  The  elevation  of 
educational  journalism  must  come  through  the  growth  of  this  wise  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  general  elevation  of  the  intellectual  life  of  those  who  teach. 


Thb  one  who  will  be  found  in  trial  capable  of  great  acts  of  love  is  ever  the 
one  who  is  always  doing  considerable  small  ones. 


OUR  DRAWER. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN. 

Editor  Journal  of  Education:  In  Col.  Parker's  book,  "How  to  Study 
Geography,"  page  289,  he  says:  *'  There  is  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  where  travelers  go  to  see  the  midnight  sun.  The  sun  •  i 
rises  in  the  southeast  like  a  great  ball  of  fire,  and  appears  to  move  in  a  very 
small  arc  of  a  circle  toward  the  western  horizon.  Very  soon  it  sinks  down  un- 
der the  horizon.    How  do  you  explain  this?  " 

For  one,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain, — or  excuse,  — such  reprehensible  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  sun,  even  though  he  restricts  his  peculiar  movements, 
in  time,  to  midnight,  and  in  place,  to  one  spot  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula.  How  came  Col.  Parker  to  write  this  ?  Is  it  an  accidental 
putting  together  of  things  that  should  have  been  kept  asunder?  It  is  a  case  in 
which  a  writer  says  plainly  what  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he  meant  to  say. 
Such  cases  are,  of  course,  quite  common.  Usually  the  reader  can  see  clearly 
by  what  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  faulty  arrangement,  or  other  imperfection 
of  language,  the  unintended  meaning  is  conveyed.  This  case  puzzles  me,  and 
I  ask  again,  how  came  Col.  Parker  to  write  as  he  does  ? 

Yours  truly, 
Plattevillk,  Wis.  A.  J.  HUTTON. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS —1888.— PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  various  classes  of  food  stuffs,  and  give  a  full  account  of  the  di- 
gestion of  each. 

2.  Explain  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  their  work  and  its  importance  to  the 
body. 

3.  Explain  the  mechanism  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

4.  5.  Give  in  detail  the  story  of  the  oxygen  used  by  the  body  from  its  en- 
trance to  its  exit,  tracing  its  course  through  the  body,  the  chemical  combina- 
tions into  which  it  enters,  the  use  to  the  body,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  leaves 
the  body. 

6.  Why  is  cooked  meat  more  ** tender  "  than  raw?  Why  is  frying  apt  to  be 
an  unhealthy  mode  of  cooking  ?  Why  is  it  more  dangerous  to  cut  an  artery 
than  a  vein  which  normally  carries  the  same  amount  of  blood. 

7.  Explain  the  joint  on  which  the  hand  is  rotated.  Is  it  a  pivot  or  a  hinge 
joint  ?    Give  reasons  for  reply. 

8.  Why  are  "motor"  and  ** sensory  **  unsatisfactory  terms  when  used  so  as 
to  include  all  nerves  ?    What  better  classification  of  nerves  ? 

9.  Explain  the  mechanism  of  focal  adjustment  of  the  eye. 

10.  What  is  reflex  action,  and  what  part  does  the  spinal  cord  play  in  it? 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  MADI- 
SON, 1889. 


Ahearn,  Mary  !>.,       Green  Bay. 
Albee,  Anna,  Green  Bay. 

Babcock,  Edith,         Fall  River. 
Baker,  Olive,  Madison. 

Barker,  Frank  W.,     Florence. 
Bennett,  J.  Cora,        La  Crosse. 
Bennett,  William  H.,  Oshkosh. 
Blackney,  Maggie,     Barneveld. 
Bonfoy,  Jfenny,  Milwaukee. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Mary,  Kenosha. 
Bratberg,  Edwin  H.,  Holman. 
Buckley,  Kate  E.,      Black  Hawk. 
Burnham,  Annie,       Fort  Atkinson. 
Caldwell,  Charlotte  J.  River  Falls. 
Cheney,  Helen,  Beloit, 

Cheney,  Lillian  S.,     Madison. 
Christiansen,  Fred,    Hartford. 
Clark,  Luther  L.,       Whitewater. 
Connors,  Nellie,         Cottage  Grove. 
Cosgrove.ThereseG. ,  Madison. 
Cronk,  Charles  F.,     Stoughton. 
Crowley,  William  H., Thorpe. 
Currie,  Emma  E.,       Pewaukee. 
Davis,  Sophia  E.,       Winneconne. 
Desmond,  Dora  A.,   Milwaukee. 
Desmond,  Mary,  ** 

Dignan,  Kate,  ** 

Drown,  Helen,  Appleton. 

Durkee,  Prudence,     Prairie  du  Sac. 
Edwards,  John  T.,     Washburn. 
Elkinton,  Chas.  H.,   Brownsville. 
Evans,  Jessie,  Mauston. 

Foren,  Margaret,        Madison. 
Freeman,  Wm.  S.,     Wilton. 
Gaylord,  Catherine,   Green  Bay. 
Goff,  Emmett  S.,        Madison. 
Gunn,  Mollie,  Green  Bay. 

Guttman,  Albert,       Manitowoc. 
Hatch,  Josephine,      Stevens  Point. 
Hatherell,  Rosalia  A.  River  Falls. 
Hemmenway,W.  R.,  La  Crosse. 
Hibbard,  Daniel  O.,  Racine. 
Hickok,  William  H.,  Shawano. 
Hod^e,  Willard  A.,   Marshall. 
Holzineer,  John  M.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Huff,  William  B.,       Viroqua. 

iackson,  M.  H.,  Whitewater, 

ohnson,  Caroline  G.,  Waukesha, 
ones,  John,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Ceeley,  Dennis  T.,    West  Bend. 


Kelleher,  Minnie,  Green  Bay. 
Kimmel,  Albert  J.,  Elk  Point,  Dak. 
King,  Harriet  G.,  Oak  Park,  Ills. 
Kipp,  C.  D.,  Alma. 
Klempell,  Leina,  Madison. 
Kroncke,  Clara,  Madison. 
Lakin,  Miss  M.  M.,  Milwaukee. 
Lord,  Henry  C,  Madison. 
Lowell,  F.  A.,  Waupaca. 
Lackenbach,  Joseph- 
ine E.,  Green  Bay. 
McCurdy,  C.  W.,  Winona,  Minn. 
McGinnis,  Rosa  E.,  Fort  Howard. 
McGovem,  Pat*kH.,  Chilton. 
McMillan,  Jennie,  Madison. 
McMynn,  John  C,  Madison. 
Memll,  Hattibell,  Milwaukee. 
Miller,  Ida,  Watertown. 
Morrissey,  Gough  M.  Reedsville. 
Morse,  Mary  O.,  Columbus. 
Murphy,  Mary  G.,  Milwaukee. 
Mutch,  Neva,  Elroy. 
Neeves,  Clara  F.,  Green  Bay. 
Phelos.  Emma  M.,  Plainfield. 
Randall,  Charlotte,  Beloit. 
Riordan,  John  E.,  Sheboygan. 
Rogers,  Cornelia,  Whitewater. 
Rouse,  I .  D.,  Galesville. 
Ruch,  Anna,  Sparta. 
Ruebhausen,  Ella,  Watertown. 
Schlobach,  Carl  E.,  DeWitt,  Iowa. 
Sears,  Arthur  G.,  Milton  Junction. 
Slark,  Hattie,  Elroy. 
Smith,  Bertha,  Edgerton. 
Smith,  T.  A.,  Beloit. 
Sykes,  Maude,  Tanesville. 
Symes,  Hattie,  Manitowoc. 
Tamutzer,  Anna,  Madison. 
Temple,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Austin,  Ills. 
Terry,  Howard  L.,  Lake  Mills. 
Terry,  Milton  E.,  Cambridge. 
Torphy,  Mary  A.,  Barneveld. 
Torphy,  Michael  A.,  Barneveld. 
Twippe,  Nora  E.,  Neillsville. 
Waterbury,  Avis,  Milwaukee. 
Watson,  Fred  J.,  Tanesville. 
Wieman,  Herman  F.,  Madison. 
Wieman,  Mary,  Jefferson. 
Whiting,  Linda,  Ludsga. 
Williamson,  Susan  M.  Madison. 


If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where 
they  should  be;  but  put  foundations  under  them. 
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SCHOOL  READING  LISTS. 

It  may  help  some  teachers  to  have  at  hand  a  list  of  books  selected  from  the 
State  Library  List,  which  their  pupils  shall  be  encouraged  to  read  during  the 
present  year.  Let  such  a  list  be  put  up  in  the  school  room,  and,  if  attention  is 
called  to  it,  a  number  of  pupils  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  it  in  their 
selections  and  will  be  stimulated  to  do  more  reading  than  they  otherwise  would. 
We  append  two  lists  which  are  designed  to  be  suggestive.  They  are  not  long, 
but  any  teacher  who  thinks  them  too  long  can  divide  them  into  two  or  three  lists. 

FOR  MIDDLE  FORM   PUPILS. 

Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now.    By  Jane  An- 
drews. 
Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.    By  J.  D.  Strong. 
Under  Foot.    By  Laura  D.  Nichols. 
Friends  worth  Knowing.    By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Birds  and  Bees.     By  John  Burroughs. 
Grandfather's  Chair.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Strange  Stories  from  History.    By  G.  C.  Eggleston. 
The  Wonder  Book.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Tanglewood  Tales.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.    By  Samuel  Eliot. 
Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates.     By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.    By  Mrs.  Burnett 

FOR  UPPER  FORM   PUPILS. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  South  America.    By  T.  W.  Knox. 

Pictures  of  Travel.    "By  Hans  Christian  Anderson. 

Building  the  Nation.     By  C.  C.  Coffin. 

George  Washington.     By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Stories  of  the  Old  World.    By  Alfred  J.  Church. 

Stories  from  Homer.     By  Alfred  J.  Church. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Rob  Roy.    By  Walter  Scott. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.     By  John  Burroughs. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Julius  Caesar.     By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

William  the  Conqueror.     By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

The  Sketch  Book.    By  Washington  Irving. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.    By  E.  E.  Hale. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    By  H.  B.  Stowe. 


''There  are  many  people  who  mix  their  religion  with  business,  but  forget  to 
stir  it  up  well.    As  a  result,  the  business  invariably  rises  to  the  top." 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

Education  in  the  United  States,  its  History  from  the  Earliest 
Settlements,  by  Richard  G.  Boone,  (International  Education  Series,  Vol. 
XI).    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  402  pp. 

The  history  of  Education  in  the  United  States  in  a  tolerably  brief  and  con- 
nected form  is  -attempted  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Its  appearance  is  therefore  exceedingly  welcome.  We  have  here 
gathered  up  and  systematized  the  complex  elements  of  that  marvelous  educa- 
tional development  which  has  taken  place  on  this  continent  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years;  and  as  we  look  it  over  we  are  more  impressed  than  ever  before 
with  the  rapid  broadening  of  the  conception  and  scope  of  educational  work. 
Not  only  has  an  organized  system  of  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university  been  built  up,  but  supplementary  institutions  have  been  called  into 
existence,  the  library,  the  museum,  the  lyceum,  the  reading  circle,  the  teachers' 
institute  and  association,  the  science  association,  and  the  multitude  of  special 
schools,  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble  minded,  the  neglected  and  ungovem- 
ed  children,  art  schools,  manual  training  schools,  music  schools,  schools  of 
oratory,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  dentistry,  business,  commerce,  etc.,  along 
and  imposing  list.  But  the  growth  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  universities 
is  necessarily  the  principal  theme  of  the  volume;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  have  become  systematized,  means  of  support  have  been  provided,  super- 
vision developed,  and  instrumentalities  introduced  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  their  continual  improvement  is  an  inspiring  and  instructive  story.  Of  the 
colleges,  again,  the  history  is  one  of  corresponding  expansion.  Their  courses 
of  study  have  been  extended,  diversified,  strengthened,  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission elevated,  post-graduate  studies  added,  and  so  on,  until  the  modem 
college  is  as  unlike  that  of  a  century  ago  as  the .  modem  school  is  unlike  its 
predecessor.  We  have  also  glimpses  of  other  important  subjects,  the  building 
up  and  management  of  school  funds,  the  growth  and  tendencies  of  school 
legislation,  the  gradation  of  schools,  the  higher  education  of  women,  provis- 
ions for  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  the  measures  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  education,  such  as  the  bureau  of  education,  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
and  so  on.  It  is  manifest  that  the  subject  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  and 
that  the  work  of  gathering  and  systematizing  the  material  is  great.  The  author 
has  been  very  successful  in  this,  and  his  references  at  the  close  of  important 
chapters  to  other  sources  of  information  are  very  valuable.  He  has  indeed 
produced  a  book  which  will  be  indispensable  to  the  American  student  of 
education.  He  has  not,  however,  the  grace  and  skill  of  a  finished  writer,  and 
in  consequence  the  narrative  lacks  in  power  to  hold  and  please  the  reader.  It 
seems  ungrateful,  where  so  much  that  is  valuable  is  presented,  to  dwell  upon 
deficiencies,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  secularization  of  the  schools, 
which  is  further  advanced  in  this  country  than  in  most  others,  does  not  receive 
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separate  treatment;  especially  have  we  missed  a  history  of  the  growth  of  our 
school  curriculum,  which  is  sufficiently  uniform  and  has  grown  with  sufficient 
slowness  to  admit  of  very  fruitful  historic  treatment  Another  subject  is  of  such 
importance  as  to  demand  a  special  voltune,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  is  omit- 
ted. We  refer  to  the  growth  of  methods  as  shown  by  the  improvement  of 
text-books,  and  the  practices  and  teachings  of  particular  masters  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  great  upon  their  contemporaries.  In  this  matter  growth  is  at 
present  very  rapid,  for  which  reason  a  systematic  review  of  the  ground  already  \ 

gone  over  would  be  especially  valuable.  But  the  volume  places  before  teachers 
and  students  of  education,  material  so  rich,  so  varied  and  so  suggestive  as  to 
make  it  astonishing  that  earlier  efforts  to  prepare  it  have  been  wanting,  and  to 
give  a  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  education  in  our  own 
country. 

DE  GUIMPS*  PESTALOZZI. 

Pestalozzi:  His  Aim  and  Work,  by  Baron  Roger  De  Guimps.  Translated 
from  the  Edition  of  1874  by  Margaret  C.  Crombie.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
520  pp. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  biography  of  Pestalozzi  accessi- 
ble to  English  readers;  and  few  biographies  are  on  the  whole  more  profitable 
for  reading.     Here  is  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  philan-  4 

thropists  of  the  world  for  his  self-sacriiidng  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  and  the  one  who  first  clearly  grasped  the  modem  idea  that  they 
are  to  be  helped  by  a  wise  human  training,  which  shall  seek  to  render  them 
more  capable  for  the  struggle  of  life.  This  was  a  passion  with  Pestalozzi,  whose 
life  was  one  long  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  helping  forward  the 
elevation  of  the  poor.  Baron  De  Guimps  has  traced  for  us  step' by  step  the  un- 
folding of  Pestalozzi's  conception  of  education,  and  no  one  can  properly  esti- 
mate its  value  save  by  tracing  its  growth.  He  began  with  his  only  child,  seeking 
to  apply  to  him  the  ideas  derived  from  the  Emile  of  Rousseau.  Step  by  step  he 
discovered  the  errors  of  that  brilliant  theorist,  and,  holding  to  what  was  wise  I 

and  humane  in  Emile,  sought  how  to  supplement  it  and  make  its  truths  availa- 
ble for  the  school.  The  experiment  with  Jacques  was  disheartening,  for  he 
proved  incapable  of  coping  with  the  world;  but  it  taught  the  reformer  much. 
The  main  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  schools  at  Stanz,  Berthoud, 
and  Yverdon,  and  the  progress  of  Pestalozzi *s  views  is  traced  with  great  clearness. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  biographer  who  sets  himself  against  the  acceptance  of 
Pestalozzi's  over  humble  opinion  of  himself.  When  he  says:  *'  It  was  whisper- 
ed that  I  myself  could  not  write,  nor  work  accounts,  nor  even  read  properly. 
Popular  reports  are  not  always  entirely  wrong.  It  is  true  that  I  could  not  write, 
nor  read,  nor  work  accounts  well," — when  he  says  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  the  statement  as  a  critical  judgment  This  has  been  too  frequently  done 
in  writing  of  Pestalozzi,  and  a  certain  piquancy  is  added  to  his  singular  career 
by  providing  as  a  back-ground  his  own  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  defects.    The 
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way  of  a  reformer  is  rarely  smooth,  and  the  so  called  failures  of  his  career  are 
to  be  attribnted  quite  as  much  to  this  as  to  his  own  deficiencies.  He  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  times,  seeking  to  realize  new  ideals,  by  methods  as  yet  very  im- 
perfectly worked  out.  That  he  was  thought  to  have  failed  because  he  had  in- 
sufficient knowledge  and  because  he  was  incapable  of  governing,  is  not  strange; 
but  he  depreciated  his  own  attainments,  and  wished  to  govern  by  forces  not 
understood  by  those  about  him.  He  failed  for  them,  but  he  succeeded  for  us; 
and  it  is  time  to  modify  the  traditions  of  his  incapacity.  He  was  not  a  good 
manager,  but  certainly  it  is  foolish  to  accept  his  statement  that  he  was  complete- 
ly destitute  of  strength  and  talent  for  management.  His  strength  lay  in  his  un- 
selfish enthusiasm  and  in  those  conceptions  of  a  natural,  happy  and  progressive 
development  of  the  child  which  he  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  world. 
His  is  a  choice  spirit;  to  know  it  is  an  inspiration  and  uplift;  and  the  story  of 
his  life  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  those  engaged  in  elementary  teaching.  To 
such  we  commend  this  excellent  biography. 


—  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century  Authors,  by  Louise 
Manning  Hodgkins,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,|i.5o,)  is  a  hand-book  and  note-book. 
The  hand-book  contains  lists  of  biographies  of  significant  events  in  the  life  of 
the  authors,  of  selections  from  their  works,  of  their  friends  and  contemporary 
authors  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  and  of  books  of  reference  for 
history  and  criticism.  Blank  leaves  are  inserted  after  the  lists  relating  to  each 
author  for  notes  by  the  pupil.  The  book  is  so  bound  that  the  section  relating 
to  any  author  can  be  easily  detached.     It  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  guide. 

— The  Two  Great  Retreats  of  History,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  318  pp.;  60c.) 
contains  Grote*s  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  Segur's 
of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  both  wonderfully  graphic  narratives.  The 
latter  is  written  by  an  eye-witness  and  participant  in  the  terrible  disaster. 
(Classics  for  Children  series.) 

—  McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader,  (VanAntwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
432  pp.,)  is  worthy  of  the  excellent  series  in  which  it  finds  a  place.  The  selec- 
tions are  admirable,  from  the  best  modem  literature,  and  each  is  provided  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  sufficient  explanatory  notes. 
The  book  is  thus,  as  it  ought  to  be,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature. 

— Pages  Choises  des  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  edited  and 
annotated  by  A.  N,  Van  Daell,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  236  pp.;  75c.)  affords  a  French 
reading  book  of  great  interest  and  considerable  difficulty.  It  introduces  the 
student  to  one  of  the  master  minds  of  French  literature,  and  to  material  of 
^eat  historic  value. 

— We  have  received  five  fresh  numbers  of  the  circulars  of  information  issued  by 
theU.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  They  are:  The  History  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina,  by  Charles  Lee  Smith;  A  History  of  Higher  Education 
IN  South  Carolina,  with  a  sketch  of  the  free  school  system,  by  Colyer  Meri- 
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wether;  Education  in  Georgia,  by  Charles  E.  Jones;  History  of  Educa- 
tion IN  Florida,  by  George  G.  Bush;  and  Higher  Education  in  Wiscon- 
sin, by  Wm.  F.  Allen  and  David  E.  Spencer.  They  have  common  character- 
istics in  that  they  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  history  of  higher 
education,  so  that  the  titles  of  the  second  and  fifth  are  most  truly  descriptive; 
and  that  they  are  occupied  with  the  externals  of  education,  rather  than  its 
essence. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  issue  in  their  German  Series  William  Jensen's  Die 
Braune  Erica,  with  English  notes  by  Prof.  E,  S.  Joynes,  (80  pp.);  also  Onkbl 
UND  NiCHTE,  a  German  story  for  sight  translation,  by  Oscar  Faulhaber,  (64  pp.) 
which  pictures  German  life  in  its  variety  of  phases.  They  also  issue  Daudet*s 
La  Belle-Nivernaise,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  James 
Boielle.    (loi  pp.;  30c.). 

— The  Beginners'  Book  in  German,  with  humorous  illustrations,  by 
Sophie  Doriot,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  273  pp.;  90c.)  like  the  same  author's  " Beginners' 
Book  in  French,  "  is  bright,  simple,  progressive  and  systematic,  well  adapted 
to  interest  young  pupils  and  ground  them  in  the  elements  of  the  language. 

—  Prof.  Oscar  Faulhaber's  One- Year  Course  in  German,  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  197  pp.)  has  reached  a  second  edition.  It  contains  a  brief  practical  pre- 
sentation of  the  elements  of  grammar,  followed  by  exercises,  not  made  of 
detached  sentences  after  the  usual  plan,  but  of  simple  narratives  from  well- 
known  modem  authors,  with  corresponding  vocabularies. 

—  Ginn  &  Co  issue  A  Latin  English  Dictionary,  by  C.  G.  Gepp  and  A. 
E.  Haigh,  (563  pp.;  I1.40)  which  aims  to  furnish  in  cheap  and  handy  form  a 
Latin  English  dictionary  suited  to  the  needs  of  preparatory  schools.  The  work 
seems  to  be  admirably  done,  and  the  young  learner  will  find  his  way  made 
easier  by  this  smaller  and  lighter  lexicon.  It  is  convenient  in  form,  easily  held 
in  the  hand,  and  beautifully  printed.  We  only  regret  that  to  secure  these  ends 
the  use  of  very  fine  type  was  necessary. 

—  In  their  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  Ginn  &  Co.  issue  The  Pro- 
tagoras OF  Plato,  with  the  commentary  of  Hermann  Sauppe,  translated  with 
additions  by  James  A.  Towle.    (179  pp. ;  I1.50). 

—  The  First  Three  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  introduction,  com- 
mentary and  vocabulary,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  243  pp.;  I1.35) 
is  an  exceedingly  attractive  text- book  in  appearance  and  contents.  The  intro- 
duction treats  of  epic  poetry,  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  Homeric  style  and  Homeric 
verse.  The  notes  are  abundant  and  judicious  and  the  vocabulary  has  been 
made  by  the  editors  from  the  text  itself 

—  Language  Exercises,  by  Rob't.  C.  Metcalf  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  (Ivison 
Blakeman  &  Co.;  230  pp.)  embodies  most  of  the  new  views  regarding  language 
work  in  brief  and  practical  form.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding 
to  three  grades  or  classes,  and  aims  at  forming  correct  habits  rather  than  teach- 
ing diluted  grammar.  Its  material  is  closely  related  to  the  other  work  of  the 
pupils,  being  cognate  with  geography,  the  reading  lesson,  the  object  or  science 
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lesson,  thus  recognizing  the  true  position  of  language  study  in  a  school,  as  inci- 
dental and  helpful  to  ail  branches.  The  treatment  of  poetical  selections  is 
especially  admirable,  tending  to  develop  the  taste  of  the  young  pupil  and  make 
him  appreciate  the  admirable  selections  given  him  to  work  upon.  Letter-writ- 
ing, biography,  neighborhood  studies,  etc.,  will  be  found  well  managed.  We 
urge  teachers  who  wish  a  guide  in  language-work  to  examine  carefully  this  book. 
They  will  find  it  of  very  great  service. 

—  Miss  A.nna  Badlam's  Stepping  Stones  to  Reading,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
is  a  primer  designed  to  furnish  children  with  reading  matter  supplementary  to 
the  work  outlined  in  the  manual  entitled  "  Suggestive  Lessons.*' 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  issue  Aids  for  Teaching  General  History, 
including  a  list  of  books  recommended  for  a  working  school  library,  by  Mary 
D.  Sheldon — a  small  30  page  pamphlet.  They  also  issue  the  Student's  Out- 
line Historical  Map  op  England,  by  Thos.  C.  Roney,  15  x  18  inches. 

—  English  Grammar  Made  Practical,  by  John  D.  Wilson,  (C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse;  no  pp.,  75  cts.)  is  not  a  beginner's  book,  and  is  unique  in  plan. 
Each  lesson  begins  with  a  series  of  questions,  most  of  which  are  answered  in  a 
paragraph  below.  But  the  unique  feature  is  that  of  illustrated  compositions. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  accustomed  his  pupils  to  drawing  rough  sketches  to  accompany 
their  descriptions,  and  a  half-dozen  of  these  illutsrations  to  compositions  are  re- 
produced by  photography  so  as  to  show  just  what  work  the  pupils  are  really 
doing. 

— Syllabus  of  Lectures  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  third  edition,  by 
T.  B.  Stowell  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  120  pp.)  indicates  progress 
which  is  making  in  methods.  It  is  not  a  text-book  or  book  of  reference,  but  a 
guide  to  be  used  in  connection  with  dissections,  experiments,  models,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc.  Students  are  expected  to  make  detailed  drawings  of  structures 
and  to  describe  experiments,  and  alternate  pages  are  left  blank  in  the  book  for 
such  use.  The  book  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  times,  scientific  in  character  and 
suggestive  in  treatment. 

—  No.  15  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co's.  *' Guides  for  Science  Teaching,  "is  Thirty- 
six  Observation  Lessons  on  Common  Minerals,  by  Henry  L.  Clapp.  Prof. 
Hyatt  says  of  the  book:  *' These  object  lessons  in  Elementary  Mineralogy  have 
been  thoroughly  worked  out  with  successive  classes  in  the  George  Putnam 
Grammar  School,  Boston;  and  nearly  every  difficulty  which  even  the  untrained 
teacher  is  liable  to  encounter  has  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  author  in  the 
evolution  of  the  lessons."    The  book  seems  to  us  eminently  practical  and  wise 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—Two  books  of  considerable  interest  to  teachers  of  Bngrlish  literature  are  announc  ed 
for  early  publication  by  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  One  is  An  Introdwction  (o  the  Study  of  Shakes- 
peare by  Hiram  Corson,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Cornell  University.  It  will  bean  at- 
tempt to'indicate  to  the  student  some  lines  of  Shakespearian  study  which  may  serve  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  study  of  the  Plays  as  plays.  The  commentaries  presented  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  King  John,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Antony   and 
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Cleopatra,  aim  chiefly  to  present  the  points  of  view  which  are  demanded  for  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  Shakespeare's  general  attitude  toward  things,  and  his  resultant  dramatio 
art.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  moral  spirit  with  which  he  worked,  as  distinguished 
from  a  moralizing  spirit,  which  it  seems  all-important  to  appreciate.  Herein  consists 
the  transcendent  educating  value  of  the  Plays.  To  come  into  the  fullest  possible  sym- 
pathy with  this  moral  proportion,  with  this  harmony  and  truthfulness,  should  be  the 
highest  aim  of  Shakespearian  culture. 

—The  other  is  SeteclUma  from  Wordsworth,  edited  by  A.  J.  George,  A.  M.,  the  editor  of 
Wordsux)rth'8  Prelude.  The  selections  are  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  and  students  of 
literature,  since  they  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  with  a  view  to  showing  the 
growth  of  the  poet's  mind.  They  embrace  aU  of  Wordsworth's  best  work  and  are  extend- 
ed so  as  to  give  the  best  representation  of  hfs  entire  work. 

—For  teachers  of  science  their  next  issue  of  the  Monographs  for  Teachers  is  especially 
important.  Rice's  Science  Teaching  in  the  Sefioola  Is  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  Dec.  '87.  Appended  to  the  Address  is  a  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  that  body  to  develop  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  Natural  Science  to 
be  recommended  to  the  schools,  and  which  embodies  the  principles  of  the  Address. 
Hence,  the  Monograph  expresses  the  opinions  of  a  great  body  of  working  naturalists  and 
advanced  teachers  of  science.  A  second  appendix  gives  the  detaUed  application  of  these 
principles  in  a  course  of  science  teaching  as  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

— *'How  I  Consulted  the  Oracle  of  the  Goldfishes,"  a  poem  five  pages  in  length,  from 
James  Russell  Lowell,  will  delight  readers  of  the  August  Atlantic.  "The  Background  of 
Roman  History"  pleasantly  recounts  Virgil's  story  of  the  adventures  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy.  We  are  pleased  to  be  introduced  to  M.  Frechette,  "A  Poet  of  French  Canada."' 
"The  German  Boy  at  Leisure"  will  afford  teachers  something  to  think  about;  and  "Law 
and  Political  Fact  in  the  United  States"  will  stir  those  who  delight  in  civics.  The  stories 
of  the  number  are  delightful. 

—In  the  Popular  Science,  Prof.  Henderson  shows  in  the  '^Spirit  of  Manual  Training"  that 
the  true  product  of  the  schools  must  be  men  and  not  manufactured  articles.  Prof.  Hux- 
ley's vigorous  reply  to  Mr.  Wace,  "Agnosticism  and  Christianity,"  will  attract  those  who 
enjoy  polemics;  while  those  who  enjoy  views  of  life  and  travel  will  select  "Life  in  the 
Solomon  Islands"  and  "Savage  Life  in  South  America,"  "Scientific  Charity,"  **The  Wastes 
of  Modern  Civilization,"  *'The  Defensive  Armor  of  Plants,"  and  "Electrical  Waves,"  are 
among  the  other  subjects. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—The  State  Superintendent  has  ap-  al  work  in  Wisconsin,  and  knows  its 

pointed  W.  D.  Parker,  formerly  presi-  history,  and  the  teachers  at   present 

dent  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  engaged  in  the  high  schools,  as  few 

as  high  school  inspector  for  the  state,  ^^her  men  do.    The  work  of  inspection 

The  appointment  will  meet  with  hearty  ^jn  ^^  commenced  as  soon  as  practic- 

approval  from  the  high  school  princi-  ^ble  after  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
pals  of  Wisconsin.     Pres.   Parker  has 

had  experience  as  high  school  principal  — To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 

and  superintendent  of  city  schools,  and  resignation  of  Pres.  Parker,  the  Board 

from  his  position  at  the  head  of  a  Nor-  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  have 

mal  School    has   become   thoroughly  elected  Principal  J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort 

familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  educa-  Atkinson.    The  position  was  offered  to 

tion,  and  with  the  obstacles  and  diffi-  State  Superintendent  Thayer,  but  after 

culties   which    beset   the    teacher    in  due  consideration  was  declined  by  him, 

attempting  to  realize  his  ideals.     He  since  acceptance  of  it  necessarily  in- 

has  long  been  identified  with  education-  volved  the  abandonment  of  the  duties 
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of  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  the  citizens  of  River  Falls  and  of  that 
elected  by  the  people.  The  board  then  section  of  the  state,  may  be  able  to 
unanimously  elected  Prof.  Emery,  al-  demonstrate  that  this  opinion  is  not 
though   several   person^    from    other  well  founded. 

states  were  under  consideration  for  the  _  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  mem- 
position.  The  election  was  thus  the  bers  published  elsewhere  in  the  present 
direct  result  of  continuous  and  success-  issue  of  the  Journal,  the  Wisconsin 
ful  high  school  work  done  in  Wisconsin,  summer  school  at  Madison  has  been  a 
For  sixteen  years  Prof.  Emery  has  been  great  success  this  year.  The  enroll- 
principal  of  the  Fort  Atkinson  high  ^ent  is  upwards  of  one  hundred,  more 
school,  which  under  his  management  than  twice  that  of  previous  years,  and 
has  risen  to  a  high  plane  of  success  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teach- 
popularity.  He  has  received  numerous  ers  is  greater  than  ever.  Many  of  the 
tempting  offers  to  leave,  but  has  held  departments  of  the  school  are  in  the 
persistently  to  this  school,  having  in  same  hands  as  in  former  years,  and 
his  work  there  the  hearty  support  and  have  fully  sustained  the  reputation 
cooperation  of  the  whole  city.  The  upon  which  the  success  of  the  present 
teachers  of  the  state,  who  have  appre-  year  is  founded.  The  work  in  geogra- 
ciated  his  work  at  Fort  Atkinson  and  phy,  by  Prof.  Davis  of  Harvard  Uni- 
in  the  association,  will  heartily  wish  him  versity,  has  opened  up  to  Wisconsin 
equal  success  in  the  new  and  difficult  teachers  in  attendance  a  wholly  new 
position  to  which  he  has  been  called.       view  of  this  important  subject.    What 

—  Prin.  W.  J.  Brier,  of  the  Baraboo  will  the  ordinary  geography  teacher  say 
schools,  has  been  elected  institute  con-  to  Prof.  Davis*  announcement  of  **spec- 
ductor  for  the  River  Falls  Normal  ial  laboratory  work  in  geography*'? 
School,  and  enters  upon  his  work  in  Yet  he  has  carried  on  such  work  for  two 
the  fall  institutes.  The  position  has  weeks  at  the  University.  He  has  not 
been  open  for  some  time,  and  the  pres-  only  presented  new  views  of  geography, 
ent  appointment  is  another  instance  of  but  has  suggested  new  ways  of  teaching 
promotion  for  faithful  and  efficient  high  familiar  subjects,  and  in  every  way 
school  work  in  this  state.  Mr.  Brier  made  fresh  and  valuable  the  work  in 
has  been  principal  at  Sun  Prairie,  Plym-  this  subject.  Prof.  Kimball's  work  in 
outh  and  Baraboo  with  uniform  success,  physics  has  also  been  a  marked  success, 
and  has  been  many  times  on  the  list  of  The  lectures  have  been  exceedingly 
institutes  as  special  conductor.  clear  and  helpful,  presenting  the  latest 

—The  River  Falls  Normal  School  views  in  the  more  important  depart- 
thus  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  its  history,  ments  of  physics  in  a  remarkably  attrac- 
Its  position  in  a  comparatively  new  sec-  tive  manner,  and  the  laboratory  work, 
tion  of  the  state,  on  the  western  edge  which  has  been  carried  on  all  day  long, 
of  the  territory  for  which  it  is  intended,  has  been  very  practical  and  promotive 
and  in  a  town  off  the  main  lines  of  o^  right  methods  of  study  and  teaching, 
travel,  has  made  its  growth  slow  as  The  English  literature  classes  have  met 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  schools,  in  the  afternoon,  and  instead  of  single 
These  difficulties  still  exist,  and  have  course  two  have  been  in  progress,  in 
given  rise  to  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  American  literature  and  in  Shakespeare, 
the  location  is  extremely  unfortunate.  J^j^LTthe'schrhl  ^een  Sg^hi 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  admmis-  every  department,  and  the  results  of  it 
tration,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  are  highly  satisfactory. 
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—  Experience  is  showing  to  quite  a  Thatcher  at  Bayfield;  W.  L.  Morrison 
number  of  the  patrons  of  the  summer  at  Mauston;  F.  W.  Barker  at  Florence; 
school  how  to  make  out  of  it  a  valuable  J.  D.  Rouse  at  Galesville.  Of  this  year's 
and  continuous  course  of  study.  In-  graduates  at  the  University,  W.  H. 
stead  of  taking  many  branches  and  Luehr  goes  to  Grand  Rapids;  F.  G. 
consequently  accomplishing  only  a  has-  Kraege  to  Prairie  du  Chien;  J.  H.  Mar- 
ty view  or  review  of  each,  quite  anum-  tin  to  Mayville,  E.  N.  Warner  to  Mazo- 
ber  seem  to  be  adopting  the  plan  of  manie.  Chas.  Friedel,  formerly  of  Riv- 
coming  up  to  Madison  for  a  single  er  Falls,  who  has  been  in  a  German 
branch,  or  at  most  two  branches,  each  university  for  two  years,  goes  to  East 
year.     In  this  way  they  are  able  to   Eau  Claire. 

absorb  themselves  wholly  for  four  weeks  _  on  the  whole  there  is  manifest  this 
in  a  subject  for  which  they  have  made  year  in  the  settlement  of  school  princi- 
special  preparation  and  to  make  the  pals,  a  more  decided  demand  for  tried 
most  of  the  laboratory  and  library  men,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  pay  a 
privileges  here  offered.  Substantial  good  salary  for  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  tolerably  extensive  work  can  thus  principal.  Many  school  boards  have 
be  accomplished.  The  year  following  learned  from  past  experience  that  it  is 
another  branch  can  be  taken  in  the  not  economy  to  save  a  hundred  or  two 
same  way,  and  thus  the  summer  school  hundred  dollars  and  spoil  the  school 
will  open  the  way  to  the  accomplish-  for  a  year  or  two.  Thus  real  ability  to 
ment,  in  a  series  of  years,  of  a  thorough  manage  and  to  teach  is  each  year  at  a 
and  satisfactory  course  of  study.  There  little  higher  premium,  and  each  year 
are  in  this  country  a  great  many  persons  the  displacements  show  more  and  more 
whose  circumstances  will  not  permit  the  advancement  of  tried  teachers  in 
them  to  go  to  college,  but  who  can  find  salary  and  position, 
four  weeks  in  the  summer  for  this  sort  _  i„  ^^e  summer  school  at  Lancaster, 
of  work.  To  such  the  school  opens  the  p^n.  c.  R.  Shonwalter  is  principal  and 
opportunity  for  which  they  have  been  teacher  of  mathematics  and  music;  C. 
looking.  j^   Harper  teaches  the  natural  sciences 

—Already  many  changes  and  settle-  and  geography;  and  E.  R.  Johnson,  of 
ments  of  school  principals  have  come  Boscobel,  the  grammar,  history  and 
to  our  knowledge.  The  vacancy  at  reading.  Fifty  pupils  were  enrolled  the 
Baraboo  caused  by  the  election  of  Mr.  first  two  weeks,  and  much  interest  was 
Brier  to  River  Falls  has  been  filled  by  manifested  in  the  work, 
calling  Mr.  L.  H.  Clark  from  Sparta;  —  At  Mondovi,  Prin.  A.  M.  Locker 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Livingstone,  of  Dodge-  is  working  hard  in  a  summer  school, 
ville,  succeds  to  the  principalship  at  whose  enrollment  reached  thirty-five 
Sparta.  J.  G,  Adams  goes  from  Mer-  during  the  first  two  weeks.  Nearly  all 
rill  to  Jefferson,  and  H.  J.  Bowell,  from  of  those  in  attendance  are  young  teach- 
Necedah  succeeds  him.  C.  W.  Ritten-  ers,  and  most  of  them  are  working  in 
berg,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  college,  third  grade  branches,  twelve  in  second 
becomes  principal  at  Burlington  in  place  grade  and  two  in  first.  The  school 
of  W.  S.  Axtell  who  has  chaise  of  the  is  doing  more  than  review  work  in  the 
Beloit  high  school.  W.  J.  Hoskins  common  branches,  as  one  hour  a  day 
goes  from  Merrillan  to  Waterloo;  J.  R.  is  devoted  especially  to  the  art  of  teach- 
Sloniker,  of  Indiana,  becomes  principal  ing,  and  it  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
at  Elroy;  J.  B.  Logue  at  Arcadia;  J.  L.   provement  of  the  schools  over  quite  a 
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The  Most  Enthusiastic  Reception  Ever  Tendered  to  a  Series 

of  School  Books. 


I  regard  them  as  representingr  the  hlgrhest 
Ideal  yet  reached.— w.  H.  Payns,  Chancellor 
of  the  Univerttity  of  Nashville. 

I  like  exoeedioffly  the  direct  and  progres- 
sive way  In  which  the  first  lx>ok  proceeds  to 
make  readers  of  the  little  folks.— J.  W. 
Stbarns,  Professor  of  ScUnee  arid  Art  of 
Teaehing,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

An  examination  of  these  books  verifies 
your  claim  of  special  merits— J.  B.  Thaykr, 
State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction^  Wisconsin. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  been  able 
to  strike  out  in  a  new  direction  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material  for  more  advanced  classes. 
— Wm.  E.  Anderson,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mil- 
toavkee^  Wis. 

Harper's  Readers  are  in  all  respects  ex- 
cellent.  They  will  meet,  as  they  deserve, 
with  great  success.— J.  estabrook.  State 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction^  Michigan. 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  Justified  in  claim- 
ing the  points  that  you  do  in  their  favor.— 
Edwin  C.  Hewbtt,  Pres.  of  Illinois  State 
Normal  University. 

Notwithstandingr  the  multitude  of  readers 
in  the  field,  this  new  series  ougrht  to  be  wel- 
comed by  all  proflrresslve  teachers.- W.  S. 
Pkrrt,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

I  have  been  drawn  on  from  piece  to  piece 
in  a  way  to  make  it  difficult  to  lay  down  the 
books.— I.  N.  MiTCHSLii,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Harper's  Readers  were  made,  I  believe,  in 
acooraanoe  with  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  teaohinfir  readinar.— C.  N.  Kendall, 
Supt..  Jackson,  Mich. 

Harper's  Readers  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced phases  of  educational  science.— A  r^- 
BERT  Jennings,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Manistee, 
Mich. 


They  are  gems.  Free  from  the  trashy  mat- 
ter that  cumbers  the  pa^s  of  many  readers 
in  use.— F.  W.  Arbcry,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Houghton,  Mich. 

If  I  were  not  a  veteran  school-master,  I 
should  almost  believe  that  the  "thorny 
road"  had  become  a  pleasant  path-way 
strewn  with  roses.- A.  J.  Button,  Professor 
Wis.  Stale  Normal  School,  PUUteviUe. 

The  very  best  series  of  school  readers  now 
in  print.— J.  W.  Simmons,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Dou)a/gia>c,  Mich. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  their  superiority.— 
Irwin  Shepard,  Pres.  StcUe  Normal  School, 
Winona  Minn. 

They  are  filled  with  pure,  elevatingr,  inter- 
estinar  readinsr-matter  — O.  C.  Seelye,  Su2>t. 
of  Schools,  Marshall,  Mich. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  best  commendation 
of  the  books  is  the  eagrerness  with  which  the 
little  ones  read  and  re-read  them.— J.  P.  Vo- 
der, Prin.,  Marseilles,  III. 

For  artistic  form,  the  use  of  flrood  Eng'lish, 
andcare/u2  yrading.  Harper's  Readers  are 
unsurpassed.- W.  H.  Ray,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Hyde  Park,  HI. 

The  grradinfir  is  very  carefully  done,  the 
passagre  through  each  book  and  into  the 
next  beingr  easy,  and  without  difficult  and 
really  impassable  gulfs.— C.  B.  Thomas, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Ecut  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  absence  of  diacritical  markings  in  the 
bodv  of  the  book,  with  the  dictionary  work 
at  the  end.  Is  an  admirable  feature.— Albx. 
F.  North,  State  Institute  Conductor,  Wis. 

Thev  contain  the  maximum  of  matter  with 
the  minimum  vocabulary.— J.  P.  McKinley, 
Supt.  Schools,  Elgin,  III. 

I  find  Harper's  Readers  perfect  models.— 
C.  H.  Harris,  Supt.  Schools,  Parsons,  Kan. 
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Verba  Vera  Se  Provant. 


^__^^^_^^_________^_^_^^^__^^  have  been  for  several  years  in 

exclusive  use  as  the  regular  series  of  Readers  in  the  city 
of  ChicagOy  III. 

SuPT.  George  Howland,  of  the  Chicago  City  Schools, 
in  his  last  report  (1887-88)  under  the  subject  of  Reading^y 
says : 

*'  The  reading  in  our  schools  during  the  year  was  in  gen- 
eral very  gratifying,  *  *  *  For  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing reading  nothing  better,  perhaps,  can  be  found  than  the 
hooks  now  in  use^  with  their  critical  analysis,  and  their  stud- 
ies in  English.  But  above  the  Primary  Grades  the  supple- 
mental reading  should  be  of  such  a  character,  I  think,  as 
to  make  reading  a  means  and  not  an  end.  Reading  should 
now  be  for  culture,  for  information,  for  broadening  and 
deepening  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  pupil,  rather 
than  for  cultivating  oratory,  so  called,  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  pernicious  exercises  of  the  school-room," 


_^____^___^___^^_^^^_^_^^^  are  thought  developing  books, 
the  selections  are  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  very  care- 
fully chosen  for  promoting  the  culture  of  the  pupil,  for 
widening  his  information,  and  for  broadening  and  deep- 
ening his  knowledge  and  thought. 


Write  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  terms  for  introduction 
and  exchange,  etc.  ''  Educational  Notes  "  for  July — 1889 — 
is  full  of  information  for  teachers.     Send  for  a  copy. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
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range  of  surrounding  country.     Last  —State  Superintendent  Thayer  has 

year  this  school  enrolled  twenty- nine,  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the  list  of 

-Mr.  Carl  E.  Herring,  formerly  a  books  for  public  school  libraries  of  this 

pupil  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  state.    It  makes  a  pamphlet  of  sixty 

has  been  appointed  one  of  the  post-  P«8^.  «  »"  **<=*  ^  ^o"?  that  we  cannot 

office  inspectors.  '"s*"^  •' '"  *e  Journal  as  we  have  done 
^    .        ,       .            .    _             .in  former  years.    School  officers  can, 

-  Dunng  the  absence  m  Europe  of  ^^^            ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Sup- 

Pr^  Mapel    of  the  Mnwaukee  Nor-  ^^^endents  office,  if  they  do  not  re- 

mal  School,  Prof.  S.  Y.  GiUan  acted  as  ^.^^   .^  ^j^^^^^    application.      The 

president.                .     ,    ,      .       ,  ^  growth  of  the  list  fa  evidence  of  the 

-  Some  dianges  in  the  faculty  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  y.^  g^^,  ^braries  of 
Milwaukee  Normal  School  were  made  ^^^  ^^^^  g  ^^^  ^^^^i^^  ^^^  ,„  t^e 
by  the  Normal  Regents  at  their  annual  ^^  legislature  the  difficulties  in  the 
meeung.  Prof.  Sinnott.  a  graduate  of  ^^  j,,^  adminfatration  of  the  library 
Harvard  College,  was  chosen  as  teacher  ,^^  ^^^^  removed,  and  there  now 
of  science  in  place  of  Prof.  A.  Bevan,  ^^  ^^  ^^  „^  ^^^  reason  why  every 
resigned.  Miss  Emily  W.  Strong  was  p^yjc  school  in  the  state  should  not 
elected  pnnapal  of  the  intermediate  have  library  books  to  loan  to  its  pupils, 
department;  Miss  H.  A.  P.  Roth,  jf  ^^^j.  g,.,,^,  ,,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,ies 
of  West  SomerviUe,  Mass.,  principal  of  ^^  ^^  3^^001  officers,  that  they  do 
grammar  room:  and  Miss  Margaret  E,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  provfaions  of  the  law. 

Conklln,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  ^,        ...        .,        .    ,..  ^ 

o  u     1                    •  ..  J             •          r  — There  IS  also  issued  from  the  State 

School,  was  appointed  supervisor  of  „                j      .      n^                  l.  »    r 

practice  work  and  teacher  of  methods.  Supenntendent's  office  a  pamphlet  of 

rules  and  regulations  for  public  school 

-In  the  Whitewater  Normal,  Miss  liberies,  containing  besides  the  rules 

Cornelia  Rogers  was  appointed  teacher  f^^  ^^  libraries  and  the  management 

of  geography  in  place  of  Miss  Conklin;  ^^  ^^em,  the  law  creating  the  libraries 

Miss    Margaret    Hosford    was    made  ^nd  such  directions  and  aids  as  are 

teacher  of  mathematics  and  U.  S.  His-  needed  for  carrying  out  its  provisions 

tory;  and    Miss  Mary  L.   McCutchan  successfully. 

principal  of  the  preparatory  and  gram-  ^,                .                .    ^^  . 

]L^^  aZ^^^^^^^Z    ^        ^          ^  —There  are  forty-two  institutes  on 

mar  departments.  ,              ,.      r       i .     r «     t     ^ 

the  state  list  for  this  fall.    Last  year 

-The  people    of  Menomonie  have  ^^ere  were  fifty-six.    They  almost  all 

secured    the     establishment    at    that  f^i,  j„  ^^^  ^^^th  of  August,  one  being 

place  of  a  military  school   under  the  ;„    j^jy  ^nd    thirteen  in  September, 

management  and  control  of  the  Episco-  ^^ile  in  August  there  are  twenty-eight 

pal  church,  and  similar  to  the  school  at  yhgre  has  been  a  steady  accumulation 

Faribault,  Minn.  ^^    institutes  in   the   summer.      Four 

—The  legislature  of  Minnesota  passed  years  ago  the  institutes  extended  into 

a  law  fixing  the  name  of  Elk  Lake  to  November;  now  there  are  but  three  af- 

the  body  of  water  to  which  Capt.  Gla-  ter  the  middle  of  September.    Thirty- 

zier  tried  to  have  his  name  given.  three  of  them  are  in  charge  of  the  reg- 

— ^The  summer  school  at  Menomonie,  ular  institute  conductors,  and  but  nine 

under  Supt  H.  W.  Reed  and  Principal  in  other  hands.    Thirty-eight  are  one 

Dudgeon,    of  the   city   high    school,  week  long,  two  one  half  week  long 

opened  with  an  enrollment  of    fifty-  and  two  two  weeks  long.    Thus  the 

two.  three  marked  tendencies  of   institute 
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work  during  the  four  or  five  years  past  — Supt.  Sheridan,of  Jefferson  county, 

appear  strongly  in  this  program, — to  re-  says  in  a  new  circular  to  school  boards: 

duce  the  time  to  one  week,  to  concen-  "  Provide  for  a  long  term  of  school;  the 

trate  in  the  summer  as  much  as  possi-  best  paying  schools  are  those  main- 

bie,  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  tained  at  least  eight  months  under  the 

the  institutes  assigned  to  the  Normal  care  of  the  some  teacher.     The  past 

School  conductors.  year  has  shown  a  decided  improvement 

—  The  Minnesota  Normal  Schools  ap-  >"  this  respect.  At  least  eighty  per 
pear  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condi-  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  retained  in 
tion  by  the  number  of  graduates  they  ^^  same  school  throughout  the  year, 
turn  out.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  No  district  can  reasonably  expect  to 
note  the  large  number  who  complete  maintain  an  unbroken  line  of  good  work 
the  full  course  in  the  different  schools.  ^^  a  change  of  teachers  is  made  every 
Evidently  circumstances  in  our  neigh-  term,  especially  if  a  forty-dollar  teacher 
boring  state  favor  the  thorough  prepara-  o^  the  winter  is  followed  by  an  eighteen- 
tion  of  teachers,  as  the  following  figures  dollar  person  in  the  spring.  It  should 
show.  At  the  last  commencement  at  ^  remembered  that  teaching  requires 
Winona  fifteen  graduated  from  the  ad-  the  same  skill  and  faithfulness  during  all 
vanced  {fcive,  year)  course,  forty-two  from  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  best  that  can 
the  elementary,  and  four  fi-om  the  kin-  ^  secured  is  none  too  good.  Prudent 
dergarten  course.  At  Mankato  thirty  management  will  pay  good  average 
graduated  from  the  advanced  course  wages  to  a  competent  person  for  the 
and  twenty-four  from  the  elementary;  entire  year.  It  is  unwise  to  limit  boards 
and  at  St.  Cloud  fourteen  finished  the  by  meagre  appropriations.  Bear  in 
advanced  and  fourteen  the  elementary  mind  that  weak  teachers  seldom  give 
course.  In  the  Teachers'  Training  %S^^  instruction  and  are  dear  at  any 
School  at  Minneapolis  twenty-six  grad-  P"ce;  good  teachers  only  should  be 
uated.  This  record  of  results  seems  selected  although  their  services  may  re- 
very  far  ahead  of  anything  we  have  yet  Qu»re  two  or  three  dollars  a  month  ad- 
be^  able  to  accomplish  in  Wisconsin,  ditional.  If  you  desire  a  good  farm 
^,         ^      .    .                              ,  hand,  you  cannot  secure  him  for  the 

-The  subscription  necessary  to  be  ^  ^f  ^  ^^.  ^^e  same  principle  ap- 

raised  m  order  to  secure  the  |2ou,ooo  pj.^  ^^  ^^e  hiring  of  a  teacher."    He 

endowment  for  Beloit  college,  is  com-  ^^^   f^^her.       "  Certificates    of  ap- 

plete,  and  the  fund  therefore  secured,  pji^ants  should  be  carefully  exammed 

Thus  opens  to  the  college  a  new  and  by  school  boards,  and  those  holding  the 

promising  era  of  expansion.     One  of  jj^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^t  the  wages  of  the 

the  first  signs  of  its  inauguration  will  better  class  holding  the  unlimited  certi- 
be,  we  understand,  the  construction  of  ^^^^  otherwise  you  place  a  premium 

a  new   building   for   the  preparatory  ^^  incompetency.     As  the  practice  is 

school,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  fa-  ^^^^  j^  ^^  encouragement  given    to 

duties  for  the  teaching  of  science.  teachers  to  work  for  the  higher  grade 

—A  young  ladies'  seminary,  called  certificates;   for  school  boards  pay  a 

the  "Bishop  Welles  School,"  was  or-  person  holding  a  six-month  certificate 

ganized  in  Janesville  last  month.  the  wages  they  pay  a  second  grade 

—  Reports  from  the  National  Associ-  teacher.  This  is  poor  policy  which  no 
ation  indicate  a  large  attendance  and  member  would  practice  in  the  manage- 
much  interest.  ment  of  his  own  business." 
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THE  PERSONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  in  school  several  young  people  who  intended 
to  become  teachers.  It  was  their  custom,  one  day  in  each  week,  to  re- 
main with  me  an  hour  after  school  for  a  general  talk  upon  some  stated 
subject  connected  with  school-teaching.  On  one  of  these  days  our 
County  Superintendent  visited  us.  At  the  close  of  the  regular  school 
work,  we  asked  him  to  remain  and  take  part  with  us  in  our  Teachers' 
Class. 

Our  topic  for  that  afternoon  had  reference  to  the  teacher's  personal 
influence  over  his  pupils.  For  sometime  Superintendent  K.  sat  a  quiet 
listener  to  what  was  being  said,  but  at  length  he  began  to  talk: 

"You  all  know,"  he  said,  "something  of  the  school  over  in  the 
Brown  District.  You  know  that  the  people  living  in  that  commun- 
ity are  rather  ignorant,  and  that  their  manners  and  habits  are  far  from 
being  refined.  Of  course  it  is  not  unnatural  that  their  children  should 
be  something  like  them. 

**  About  two  years  ago  Miss  Lillie  Jones  went  there  to  teach.  The 
boys  came  to  school  with  their  trousers  tucked  into  the  tops  of  their 
big  felt  boots,  and  with  a  general  rough  appearance  besides;  and  the 
girls  did  not  look  much  better.  On  the  whole  they  were  a  very  untidy, 
rough -looking  lot;  and  their  manners  corresponded  pretty  closely  with 
their  looks.  Miss  Jones  felt  a  little  homesick  at  first,  but,  knowing 
that  no  feeling  of  discouragement  would  help  the  matter  in  the  least, 
she  resolved  to  do  her  very  best  for  her  big,  awkward,  coarse  bo)rs,  and 
untidy  girls. 

"She  soon  found  that  they  liked  to  be  well  used,  and  that  she  could. 
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with  some  patience,  tact  and  good  humor,  gain  their  good  will,  even 
though  they  did  at  first  impress  her  as  being  coarse  and  rough. 

'*Now  Miss  Lillie  was  rather  particular  about  her  own  personal  ap- 
pearance. She  could  not  wear  expensive  clothing,  for  her  small  salary 
would  not  warrant  the  purchase  of  anything  costly.  Still,  she  had  a 
habit  of  wearing  the  daintiest  of  white  collars,  the  tastiest  and  cleanest 
of  white  cuffs,  and  the  whitest  of  white  aprons  every  day  she  went  to 
school. 

''I  do  not  suppose  that  Miss  Jones  ever  said  anything  to  those 
freckled,  frowsy-headed  girls  of  hers  about  cuf&,  and  collars,  and  ap- 
rons; but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  one  of  them  came  to  school  one 
morning  arrayed  in  a  neat  white  apron.  Mary  Jane  was  quite  notice- 
able in  school  that  day  because  of  her  pretty  apron,  and  that  night 
more  than  one  of  her  class-mates  told  her  mother  that  she  wanted  a 
white  apron  to  wear  to  school.  Before  a  week  had  gone  by,  there  were 
several  girls  in  school  who  wore  white  aprons,  and  a  few  of  them  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  array  themselves  in  white  cufis  and  collars;  not  so 
white,  perhaps,  as  those  of  Miss  Jones,  still,  white  enough  to  show  that 
the  girls  were  coming  to  appreciate,  and  to  desire,  neatness  in  dress. 

' '  You  know  how  such  things  go.  If  a  certain  thing  in  dress  comes 
to  be  the  fashion,  everybody  must  have  it;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
every  girl  in  school  soon  came  to  have,  not  only  the  aprons,  but  the 
cuffs  and  collars;  and  they  looked  well  in  them,  too. 

**  The  boys,  seeing  all  this,  took,  one  by  one,  to  wearing  neater  boots 
or  shoes,  and  everyone  of  them  quit  wearing  his  trousers  tucked  into 
the  tops  of  his  boots.  Next,  they  took  to  washing  their  hands  and 
faces  a  little  cleaner,  and  to  combing  their  hair;  and  before  the  term 
was  half  through  those  same  boys  had  got  into  the  habit  of  wearing 
collars  themselves,  some  of  them  aspiring  even  to  white,  starched  shirt 
fronts.  You  would  scarcely  have  known  that  school  on  the  last  day 
of  the  term, — they  all  looked  so  neat  and  tidy;  all  because  Miss  Jones* 
neatness  and  tidiness  had  exerted  such  an  influence  over  them.  The 
strange  part  of  it  all  is,  she  led  them  to  these  things  without  saying  a 
word  about  them,  and  she  seemed  as  unconscious  of  her  good  in- 
fluence as  if  she  never  thought  of  it. 

''  These  boys  and  girls  became  not  only  neat  and  tidy,  but  quiet  and 
well-behaved;  and  they  made  the  best  of  progress  in  their  school  work.'' 

Supt.  K.  talked  further  on  the  same  subject,  but  I  have  quoted 
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enough  from  him  to  show  the  impression  he  wished  to  make  upon  the 
young  people  to  whom  he  told  the  story. 

Some  of  them  are  now  teaching.  I  do  not  know  how  often  they,  in 
their  work,  think  of  the  silent  and  almost  unconscious  influence  of  Miss 
Lillie  Jones  over  the  seemingly  unpromising  bo3rs  and  girls  of  the 
Brown  District;  but  I  do  know  that  that  talk  and  its  lesson  are  very 
frequently  in  my  own  mind. 

Not  long  ago  I  told  the  above  story  to  a  lady  teacher  of  long  exper- 
ience, and  she  said  the  influence  of  Miss  Jones'  cufl&  and  collars  on  her 
school  was  not  at  all  remarkable.  Said  she,  ''Let  a  teacher  goto 
school  with  her  hair  done  up  in  some  peculiar  sort  of  twist,  and  it  will 
not  be  two  days  before  nearly  every  girl  in  school  will  have  hers  fast- 
ened up  in  the  same  style." 

If  this  means  an3rthing,  and  it  most  certainly  does,  it  means  that  a 
teacher  who  has  the  full  respect  of  his  or  her  pupils  has  a  very  great 
influence  over  the  personal  habits  of  those  pupils.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  they  learn  some  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  life.  Who  will 
say  that  a  cultivated  taste  in  matters  of  personal  appearance  is  not  of 
as  much  value  to  a  pupil  as  a  knowledge  of  algebra  ? 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  our  manners  come  more  from  our  home 
training  than  from  any  other  source,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  greatly 
modified  at  school;  and  this  modifying  influence  comes  mostly  from  the 
teacher. 

A  large  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  come  from  homes  where  they 
have  no  chance  to  learn  how  to  behave  well.  Not  a  few  American  citi- 
zens affect  a  contempt  for  gentle  manners.  **  It  is  a  free  country,"  they 
say,  ''and  it  is  nobody's  business  how  we  behave."  I  once  knew  a 
man,  who,  to  show  his  disregard  for  the  commonly  accepted  rules  of 
behavior,  made  it  a  point  to  wear  his  hat  at  table.  If  it  chanced  not  to 
be  on  his  head  when  dinner  was  announced,  he  would  put  himself  to 
great  pains  to  hunt  it  up  for  the  occasion.  Since  many  of  our  school 
children  come  from  homes  where  the  same  sort  of  contempt  for  gentle 
breeding  is  daily  made  manifest  to  them,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they, 
too,  come  to  despise  the  commonest  rules  of  etiquette.  The  culture 
these  children  get  in  good  manners  must,  therefore,  come  largely  from 
the  schools,  and  in  a  great  measure  from  the  teacher's  own  personal  in- 
fluence. 

While  he  may,  now  and  then,  give  out  some  precept  bearing  on  the 
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subject,  he  must  teach  mostly  by  example;  and  there  is  no  doubt  his 
example  will  teach  most  when  he  is  treating  those  same  uncouth  boys 
and  girls  in  just  the  way  he  would  like  to  have  them  treat  others.  I  am 
sure  that  the  cases  are  rare  when  the  most  unmannerly  young  people  will 
not  respond,  as  well  as  they  know  how  to  do,  to  every  polite  word  or 
action  of  a  teacher  who  commands  their  full  respect.  (Allow  me  to 
say  just  here,  in  parenthesis,  that  if  a  teacher  does  not  possess  this  res- 
pect and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  his  example,  be  it  ever  so  good,  will 
have  very  little  influence  for  good  over  them.) 

I  think  that  if  a  teacher  removes  his  own  hat  on  entering  the  school 
room,  the  boys  will  be  quite  likely  to  remove  theirs;  if  he  cheerfully 
bids  each  one  entering  the  room  a  pleasant  good  morning,  the  saluta- 
tion will  be  returned  in  the  same  spirit;  if  he  kindly  answers  little  Su- 
san or  big  Charley  **yes,  ma'am,*'  or  **no,  sir,"  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
think  he  will  have  little  occasion  to  complain  of  their  answers  to  him; 
if  he  gets  in  the  habit  of  now  and  then  addressing  Bill  Smith  as  Mr. 
Smithy  or  fourteen-year-old  Fanny  Johnson  as  Miss  Johnson^  Bill  and 
Fanny  will  not  be  likely  to  speak  of  their  teacher  as  **  Old  Brown;"  if 
he  has  a  well-bred  and  sincere  **  thank  you  "  for  even  the  slightest  fav- 
ors, his  boys  and  girls  will  be  pleased  enough  to  do  what  they  can  for 
him.  I  say  they  will  do  all  this  in  hearty  response  to  their  teacher's 
politeness;  but  it  must  be  plain  to  them  that  his  courteous  manners  to- 
ward them  are  not  assumed  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy — just  for  the 
sake  of  purchasing  their  good  behavior.  No  one  can  detect  a  sham  in 
manners  sooner  or  with  greater  certainty  than  the  average  untamed 
small  boy.  He  likes  what  is  genuine  in  human  nature,  but  he  has  a 
wholesome  contempt  for  make-believe.  Whoever  means  by  his  ex- 
ample to  teach  Young  America  gentle  manners,  must  wear  a  smile  that 
is  more  than  skin  deep.  The  smile  that  wins  him  must  be  the  shining 
up  through  his  teacher's  eyes  of  a  genuine,  hearty  interest  in  him. 
Nothing  short  of  frank,  honest  treatment  can  rightly  influence  boys. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  teacher  owes  his  pupils  a  higher  duty  than  to 
lead  them  to  become,  so  feir  as  may  be,  self-governing.  We  live  in  a 
country  where  the  people  possess  an  almost  unlimited  degree  of  freedom. 
Excepting  in  our  cities,  the  policeman  is  unknown.  A  great  majority 
of  our  people  never  seem  to  know  they  are  governed  at  all.  But,  with 
this  large  degree  of  freedom,  there  comes  a  corresponding  degree  of 
responsibility. 
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In  order  to  fit  his  pupils  for  a  right  use  of  this  liberty  when  they 
come  to  be  men  and  women,  as  much  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  good 
school  work  should  be  granted  them  in  school;  and  they  should  also  be 
made  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  that  liberty.  I  have  heard  Col. 
Parker  say,  **  Never  govern  a  boy  when  you  can  by  any  manner  of 
right  means  lead  him  to  govern  himself." 

If  a  teacher  would  lead  his  pupils  to  self-government,  he  must  himself 
set  them  an  excellent  living  example  of  it  He  must  control  hb  temper, 
and  not  allow  his  petty  whims  to  get  the  start  of  him.  He  must  not 
lecture  his  boys  and  girls  upon  the  impropriety  of  whbpering  in  school 
or  in  church,  or  of  eating  peanuts  in  the  lecture  room,  and  then,  when 
he  goes  into  a  teachers'  institute,  or  other  public  assembly,  take  to  him- 
self the  liberty  of  whispering  all  he  pleases. 

No  one  who  is  not  honest  and  consistent  can  hope  to  exert  any  whole- 
some influence  over  those  who  associate  with  him;  therefore,  the  teach- 
er must,  if  he  desires  a  strong  personal  influence  for  good  over  his  pu- 
pils, show  them,  through  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  before  them, 
just  what  he  wishes  them  to  become.  They  must  see  that  he  has  enough 
faith  in  his  own  doctrines  to  practice  them  himself. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  who  had  taught  several  years,  and  who  was 
known  as  being  pretty  rigid  in  her  discipline.  It  was  her  eflbrt  to  pre- 
vent all  whispering  in  her  school.  But,  when  she  attended  the  teach- 
ers' associations,  she  was  such  an  inveterate  whisperer  that  at  times  she 
seriously  disturbed  the  meetings.  Once  I  ventured  to  call  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  she  made  strict  rules  against  whispering  in 
school,  she  never  applied  such  a  rule  to  herself  in  any  sort  of  meeting, 
even  though  her  own  pupils  were  present  to  witness  her  inconsistency. 
But  she  took  all  the  force  out  of  my  gentle  remonstrance  by  answering 
promptly,  **My  ^Mp^  shall  not  whisper  in  school;  if  they  do,  it  will 
not  be  well  for  them  to  let  me  catch  them  at  it.  But,  as  for  me,  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  bound  by  any  rules  I  make  for  my  pupils.  I  will 
whisper  where  and  when  I  please  and  it  is  none  of  their  business." 

She  was  a  sharp,  bright  woman,  and  this  ready  answer  of  hers  shut 
me  up  completely.  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  more  to  be  said. 
But  it  goes  without  saying  that  her  moral  influence  over  her  pupils  was 
not  good.  Let  me  repeat  here  what  I  have  more  than  once  implied : 
the  inculcation  of  habits  of  neatness  in  personal  appearance,  of  gentle 
manners,  of  good  moral  conduct,  and  of  self-government  in  school. 
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must  come  almost  wholly  from  the  quiet,  consistent,  persistefit  example 
of  the  faithful  teacher.  No  other  means  can  equal  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  such  a  teacher.  And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  in  a  still  higher  and  better  sense;  if  not  higher 
and  better,  in  a  sense  so  comprehensive  that  it  includes  all  else  that  I 
have  said,  and,  indeed,  much  more. 

By  this  I  mean  that  power  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  or  girl  a 
sense  of  the  real  worth  of  the  manhood  in  him,  or  of  the  womanhood 
in  her;  and  to  impart  to  that  pupil  a  quiet  but  zealous  determination  to 
become  fitted  for  some  worthy  position  in  life. 

It  is  a  high  and  holy  day  with  any  boy  when  he  says  within  himself, 
"  From  this  time  forth  I  mean  to  make  the  very  most  of  all  the  good 
there  is  in  me."  Such  a  resolution  formed  somewhere,  sometime,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  some  noble  influence,  has  given  us  all  the  great  men 
and  worthy  women  of  all  times.  Let  a  pupil  once  adopt  such  a  reso- 
lution, and  have  the  courage  to  stick  to  it,  and  that  very  day  will  his 
upward  path  begin  to  diverge  from  that  of  his  seatmate  who  sees  no 
deep  meaning  in  life. 

A  teacher  well  known  to  many  of  you  once  asked  me,  "Do  you 
know  where  A.  C.  Spicer  is?**  I  told  him  that  I  thought  Prof.  Spicer 
had  some  years  before  left  Wisconsin  but  that  I  did  not  know  where  he 
was  then  living. 

*' Well,*'  said  he,  **for  all  the  good  there  is  in  me,  A.  C.  Spicer  is 
responsible.  I  was  sent  to  school  to  him  in  New  York  when  I  was  a 
big,  coarse  boy  who  did  not  care  for  anything  good.  I  made  Prof. 
Spicer  some  trouble,  but,  instead  of  being  severe  with  me,  he  came  to 
me  when  I  was  alone,  sat  down  by  me  and  talked  to  me  as  no  other 
man  ever  did.  He  even  put  his  arm  around  me,  and  urged  me  to  break 
away  from  my  careless  habits,  and  to  try  to  be  a  man  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.*' 

"I  do  not  suppose  he  knew  it,  or  ever  found  it  out,  but  I  vowed  to 
myself  right  then  and  there  that  if  there  was  the  making  of  a  man  in 
me  I'd  try  to  be  just  as  good  a  man  as  Prof.  Spicer  could  wish  me  to 
be;  rd  try  it  just  to  please  him  if  for  nothing  ^Ise.  That  was  many 
years  ago,  and  now  I  feel  that  Fd  like  to  see  Prof.  Spicer  and  tell  him 
about  it*' 

A  man  whom  we  all  recognize  as  an  educational  leader  in  Wisconsin, 
in  writing  about  a  small  college  not  far  away,  said,  "That  college,  or 
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rather  its  President,  inspired  me  with  a  determination  to  be  somebody  in 
the  world.  I  owe  all  that  I  am  to  the  enthusiasm  I  got  through  the 
personal  influence  oi  that  man." 

Dr.  Timothy  D wight  says,  "For  the  awakening,  of  my  mind,  and 
that  drawing  out  of  my  powers  which  is  the  true  education  of  the  man, 
the  instruction  which  I  received  of  Harvey  Olmstead  did  the  work  of 
my  school  life.'* 

James  A.  Garfield  once  said  that  a  rough  bench  under  a  tree  with 
Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  as  teacher  was  college  enough  for  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  testimony  of  great  and  good  men  that  the  im- 
pelling force  of  their  lives  was  imparted  to  them  through  the  personal 
influence  of  honest,  faithful,  enthusiastic,  though  often  obscure,  teach- 
ers; teachers  who  possessed  the  peculiar  power  of  entering  heart  and 
soul  into  the  very  inner  Uves  of  their  pupib,  and  of  so  acting  upon 
their  motives,  and  stirring  their  latent  energies  into  activity,  that  those 
boys  and  girls  have  aspired  to  nobility  of  life  and  character,  and  many 
of  them  have  stepped  quickly  into  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  best 
workers  and  clearest  thinkers. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  speak  of  this  power  of  the  teacher  to  impart 
enthusiasm  to  young  men  and  women  in  a  manner  somewhat  commen- 
surate with  its  importance.  But  I  can  not  do  so.  It  is  a  subtle  power 
yet  wonderful  in  its  effects.  It  may  be  felt,  but  it  is  not  easily  de- 
scribed. It  is  inherent  in  some  teachers,  yet  I  doubt  not  it  may  be  at- 
tained by  others  by  a  close  study  of  human  nature  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  helpful  to  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 

As  I  said  before,  the  teacher,  in  order  to  exert  a  strong  personal  in- 
fluence over  his  pupils,  must  be  thoroughly  respected  by  them.  He 
must  not  be  weak  in  mind  or  purpose,  for  weakness,  though  often  pit- 
ied or  excused,  is  never  respected.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  have  even 
a  weak  physical  nature,  for  boys  have  an  intuitive  and  wholesome  re- 
spect for  bone  and  muscle  well  put  together.  An  intelligent  audience 
of  men  and  women  puts  itself  more  readily  into  an  attitude  of  attention 
when  a  speaker  of  splendid  physique  mounts  the  platform  than  when 
the  little  man  climbs  up  into  their  presence. 

But  there  must  be  more  than  mere  respect.  The  pupil  must  feel  that 
the  teacher's  sympathies  are  broad  enough  to  take  him  in;  he  must 
know  that  the  teacher  cares  for  him  personally.  The  teacher  must 
come  down  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  level  of  the  pupil.     He  must  talk 
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with  him,  not  always  as  to  the  boy  who  plays  games  out  of  school 
hourS)  and  who  finds  his  grammar-book  pretty  dry  entertainment  in 
school,  but  he  must  sometimes  talk  with  the  dawning,  almost  self-con- 
scious manhood  that  at  times  fairly  throbs  in  his  bosom, —  a  manhood 
that  b  glad,  perhaps  proud,  to  be  recognized  by  the  somewhat  maturer 
manhood  of  his  teacher. 

What  rare  possibilities  in  the  way  of  personal  influence  that  are  in 
the  long  stroll  of  a  teacher  and  pupil  through  the  woods,  along  the 
lakeshore,  or  over  the  hills.  Close  to  Nature's  heart,  both  are  led  to 
speak  their  best  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  that  during  that  walk  the 
boy  has  stepped  across  the  mystic  line  that  lies  between  boyhood  and 
manhood. 

The  teacher  may  not  be  aware  that  he  has  said  anything  to  bring 
about  this  marvelous  change  in  his  pupil,  and  it  is  no  very  serious  mat- 
ter if  he  never  finds  out  much  about  it;  yet  that  day  and  its  rich  influ- 
ences are  of  great  consequence  to  the  boy.  I  often  remind  the  boys 
and  girls  of  my  own  school  that  what  they  arg  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  them,  and  to  the  world,  than  what  they  know.  And  I  may 
add  just  here  that  what  we  teachers  are  is  of  far  greater  consequence  to 
our  pupils  than  what  we  know. 

Character,  in  a  teacher  who  is  honest,  consistent  and  enthusiastic,  be- 
gets character  in  those  under  his  instruction.  No  one  can  give  to  oth- 
ers what  he  does  not  have  to  give;  therefore,  it  should  be  the  first  con- 
cern oi  the  teacher  to  be  himself  what  he  desires  his  pupils  to  be. 

It  is  the  highest  and  best  gift  of  the  gifted  teacher  to  be  able  to  lead 

those  under  his  care  gently  and  wisely  onward  and  upward  toward  a 

worthy  manhood  and  womanhood,  through  the  winsome  power  of  a 

strong  personal  influence.     Let  us  all  covet  earnestly  that  best  gift. 

•      H.    H^.  Rood, 
Palmyra,  Wis. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  our  high  schools  are  crowded  with  a  multiplicity 
of  studies.  There  are  the  classics  and  modem  languages,  sciences  and 
mathematics  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  calling  for  attention.  More- 
over there  are  many  high  schools  where  there  are  only  two  teachers, 
and  yet  those  teachers  are  expected  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  branch- 
es taught  in  larger  schools,  where  there  may  be  four  or  five  teachers. 
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Studies  often  follow  one  another  that  have  no  logical  connection:  for 
example,  a  recitation  in  physics  may  precede  or  follow  one  in  Latin  or 
Greek  without  the  slightest  intermission,  and  so  the  work  proceeds  the 
entire  day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  cramped, 
and  that  it  is  becoming  an  important  question,  how  shall  the  work  in 
the  high  school  course  be  shortened?  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing 
the  surface  knowledge  which  must  be  the  result  of  half-digested  books  ? 
Can  any  of  the  studies  be  safely  omitted  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  questions,  but  to  add  my  firm 
belief,  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  some  branches  of  study,  En- 
glish literature  will  remain,  and  will  in  years  to  come  grow  into  greater 
importance.  A  great  many  scholars  end  their  school-life,  as  such,  with 
the  high  school  course,  and  to  allow  such  scholars  to  go  out  into  the 
world  without  some  knowledge  of  the  greatest  language  that  has  ever 
existed,  without  being  able  to  tell  something  about  the  works  of  our 
prominent  writers,  and  to  have  if  possible  some  taste  created  for  good 
books,  is,  to  my  mind,  criminal  neglect.  I  think,  the  study  of  English 
literature  should  be  commenced  long  before  the  child  has  reached  the 
high  school,  and  that  it  should  never  cease.  Teachers  in  intermediate 
and  grammar  schools  have  many  opportunities  to  give  instruction  in 
this  important  subject.  In  the  study  of  reading,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  call  attention  to  a  particularly  fine  thought  of  some  noted  author, 
point  out  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  occasionally  have  a  line  or  stanza 
committed,  give  a  few  words  about  the  author  and  get  the  pupil  inter- 
ested to  know  something  more.  All  this  can  be  done  incidentally.  It 
need  take  only  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  recitation,  but  it  is  teaching 
English  literature.  The  pupil  will  never  dream  it,  but  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Teachers  in  lower  schools  have  many  opportunities  to  give  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  higher  studies,  by  words  fitly  spoken,  and  those 
who  never  suggest  a  thought  outside  of  their  daily  work,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  nominated  in  the  bond,  are  indeed  remiss  in  duty. 
Reading,  English  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric  are  studies  in 
which  there  is  surely  an  opportunity  to  introduce  choice  words  of  the 
grand  old  masters,  and  in  rhetorical  exercises,  which  perhaps  are  hold- 
ing a  more  prominent  place  in  our  schools  just  now  than  they  have  for 
some  time  in  the  past,  examples  of  good  English  are  indispensable.    • 

But  how  shall  English  literature  be  taught  when  the  work  is  taken  as 
a  special  study  in  the  high  school  ?     I  am  well  aware  that  there  may  be 
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many  different  opinions  in  answer  to  this  question,  and  I  wish  to  add  a 
few  thoughts  that  I  have  gained  from  actual  experience  and  observation 
in  the  school  room. 

If  we  should  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
study?  What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  time  we  spend  upon 
this  subject?  The  reply  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  get  scholars  inter- 
ested in  authors  and  their  works,  and  to  produce  if  possible  a  desire  for 
good  reading.  As  one  writer  says  —  *  *  The  pupil  is  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  deriving  intellectual  culture  and  intense  enjoyment  from  books, 
and  any  method  which  secures  these  is  good,  while  that  method  is 
the  best,  by  which  he  secures  them  in  the  largest  measure."  This  ob- 
ject, the  goal  to  be  attained,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  a 
course  of  study  pursued  that  will  in  a  measure,  at  least,  approach  it. 

The  actual  time  spent  upon  this  study  in  high  most  schools,  is  very 
short,  and  the  question  narrows  down  to  this, — how  shall  the  object 
above  mentioned  be  secured  in  a  short  time  ? 

In  order  to  understand  a  language,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  formation.  History  and  literature  can  not  be  separated. 
But  in  this  study  I  think  we  do  well  to  take  no  more  history  than  is 
actually  necessary  in  order  to  grasp  the  thoughts  of  the  writers  and 
most  of  this  can  be  looked  up  while  particular  works  are  being  studied. 
I  would  have  the  pupils  get  a  general  idea  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 
of  their  character  and  customs,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  see  what 
each  has  contributed  to  the  language.  Only  in  a  general  way,  however, 
would  I  attempt  to  show  the  influence  of  each  nation,  leaving  particulars 
about  versification,  accent  and  other  minute  details  to  other  schools 
and  later  reading.  Some  time  can  be  spent  to  advantage  with  some  of 
the  earliest  authors  and  Norman  chroniclers,  stories  about  King  Ar- 
thur, "  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  and  others  of  that  period 
are  always  interesting  to  scholars.  They  are  delighted  to  hear  about 
**  the  half-natural  and  half-spiritual"  beings  represented,  and  whatever 
produces  interest,  can  safely  be  taken,  if  there  is  time.  But  I  think 
oftentimes  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  first  part  of  the  work,  that 
the  time  for  the  more  important  part,  that  of  study  of  representative 
authors  is  altogether  too  limited.  We  must  remember  we  are  to  get 
scholars  interested  in  good  books,  therefore  we  should  put  most  of  our 
attention  on  such  works  as  we  desire  to  create  an  interest  in.  Let  the 
scholars  come  to  a  study  of  authors  as  soon  as  convenient.     Then  the 
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question  presents  itself:  Shall  many  different  authors  be  studied,  or 
only  a  few  ?  I  answer  only  the  most  prominent,  though  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  those  who  think  it  best  to  have  the  pupils  obtain  a 
little  information  about  a  great  many,  trusting  that  the  future  will  de- 
velop the  manifold  beginnings.  I  remember  when  I  went  over  English 
literature  for  the  first  time — for  that  is  what  it  was,  a  going  over  —  we 
took  nearly  everything  to  be  found  in  quite  a  large  book,  one  often  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes;  consequently  my  mind  was  so  taxed  to  remem- 
ber a  few  words  about  Thomas  Denham  and  a  host  of  others  of  com- 
parative insignificance  that  I  found  no  great  delight  in  a  study  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  pleasure,  but  if  my  attention  had  been  con- 
centrated on  the  most  important  writers  I  might  have,  at  that  time,, 
thought  better  of  the  study. 

The  minds  of  school- boys  and  girls  are  not  able  to  remember  bare 
facts  that  they  have  not  verified,  much  less  to  digest  them  or  take  pleas- 
ure in  them.  Therefore  I  consider  it  better  to  make  no  attempt  at  a 
complete  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  but  to  select  the 
most  important  authors  for  study.  In  so  doing  we  may  hope  to  create 
an  interest  which  shall  lead  to  farther  study,  and  it  is  certainly  much 
better  to  create  an  interest  in  a  few  than  to  develop  a  mixture  of  ignor- 
ance and  disgust  over  a  great  many. 

Then  I  would  have  the  scholars  become  acquainted  with  the  personal 
history  of  the  authors,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  secular  history 
may  be  acquired  for  the  proper  understanding  of  their  works.  This . 
part  of  the  study  I  have  not  found  at  all  difficult,  for  it  need  not  and 
should  not  be  a  collection  of  dry  and  uninteresting  statements.  The 
lives  of  most  of  our  important  writers  are  full  of  interesting  incidents, 
and  in  their  biographies  I  would  not  be  so  particular  about  dates  as  in- 
teresting data,  such  as  methods  of  work,  general  character,  influence  of 
others,  and  effect  of  their  surroundings.  Scholars  may  become  so  deep- 
ly interested  in  an  author  that  they  will  long  to  know  something  that 
he  has  given  the  world  —  for  example,  who  would  not  like  to  know, 
what  a  hunchback,  dwarf,  weak-body,  so  cold  that  he  must  always  be 
wrapped  in  furs,  whose  life  was  full  of  contradictions,  professing  one 
thing  and  believing  another,  one  who  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
his  associates,  and  socially  would  have  his  own  way,  even  though  it 
displeased  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  —  who  would  not  like  to  know 
what  such  a  one,  as  was  Pope,  would  write  about?    One  good  reason. 
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for  having  scholars  become  interested  in  the  hTe  of  the  writer  is,  that 
very  often  we  can  see  the  reason  for  the  sp>ecial  manner  of  composition, 
if  we  know  the  author*s  character  and  peculiarities,  as  in  the  case  of 
John  Bunyan,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  or  the  poet  Longfellow. 

But  having  finished  all  preliminary  work,  that  which  concerns  the 
foundation  of  the  language,  and  the  relation  that  the  English  language 
has  to  other  languages,  if  we  go  to  that  extent,  having  contrasted  Sax- 
ons and  Normans  and  spoken  of  their  respective  influences,  having 
spent  our  allotted  time  on  the  earlier  writers,  and  developed  an  interest 
in  the  authors  we  propose  to  study,  the  most  important  question  still 
remains  to  be  answered:  how  shall  an  interest  in  the  works  of  good 
writers  be  created  ?  This  is  the  question  that  should  always  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  To  it  all  his  work  should  be  directed. 
For  the  solution  of  this  problem  all  his  energies  should  be  given;  for  if 
after  finbhing  the  work  required  on  this  subject,  scholars  shall  have  ac- 
quired no  interest  in  good  books,  I  can  not  think  their  work  will  be  of 
much  benefit  to  them. 

The  following  ways  will,  if  properly  used,  help  to  secure  this  result: 
Give  the  scholars  the  plot  or  some  interesting  parts  of  certain  works, 
allow  them  ample  time  to  look  up  the  story,  and  in  a  few  da3rs  call  for 
a  fuller  description.  Different  parts  of  the  story  may,  in  this  way,  be 
obtained  from  different  members  of  the  class,  and  all  will  become  inter- 
ested in  putting  the  several  fragments  together,  and  observing  the  pecu- 
liar style,  phrases,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  writer. 

Another  method  that  may  be  used  with  good  success,  especially  with 
the  poets,  is  to  have  the  scholars  find  and  commit  choice  thoughts, 
maxims  and  every-day  expressions  from  their  works,  and  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising to  see  how  interested  scholars  may  become  in  associating  com- 
mon phrases  with  their  authors.  There  is  also  an  advantage  gained  in 
having  scholars  commit  lines  and  stanzas  of  good  literature.  It  gives 
the  mind  something  true  and  noble  to  feed  upon,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  and  may  form  a  lasting  taste  for  the  true  and  beautiful.  Would 
one  who  had  learned  to  enjoy  such  words  as  these: 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language!  for  his  gayer  hours, 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
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Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  smile 
And  gentle  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware," — 

Would  one,  who  had  found  pleasure  in  such  words,  be  pleased  with 
verses  that  have  nothing  to  commend  them  except  jingle,  and  sometimes 
not  even  that.  Scholars  should  be  requested  to  mark  in  note  books  choice 
selections  so  that,  if  they  do  not  then  read  them,  either  for  lack  of  time 
or  inclination,  they  may  do  so  in  years  to  come.  In  this  study  note- 
books should  always  be  used  and  they  may  be  of  great  value  to  the 
scholars. 

Another  method  of  creating  an  interest  is  by  questions,  both  asking 
and  receiving  questions  that  shall  bring  out  the  character  of  the  writ- 
ings and  connect  them  with  points  of  history.  Questions  in  regard  to 
man  and  nature,  imagery  and  style  may  be  helpful.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  to  have  points  of  comparison  between  the  works  of  different 
authors,  at  first  selecting  two,  who  are  quite  similar  or  widely  different, 
or  taking  two  compositions  on  the  same  subject  and  pointing  out  differ- 
ences. Here  the  teacher  should  not  be  troubled  by  brief  comparisons, 
but  add  suggestions,  perhaps  make  the  comparison  entirely  for  the  class. 

Another  method  of  creating  an  interest  is  by  the  use  of  essays  or 
compositions,  which  may  be  assigned  to  different  members  of  the  class, 
asking  them  to  review  the  story  of  some  good  author,  giving  the  outline 
in  their  own  words,  and  dwelling  upon  facts  that  seem  to  them  promi- 
nent and  forcible.  If  this  exercise  accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to 
have  the  scholars  read  the  books  indicated,  it  will  not  be  in  vain.  Schol- 
ars will  or  should  do  some  reading  in  connection  with  their  school- 
work,  and  the  teacher  should  direct  it;  if  he  does  not,  they  will  be  apt 
to  read  what  will  be  of  no  value  to  themselves. 

Another  way  to  create  interest  is  by  referring  to  the  influences  or  ef- 
fects of  certain  writers.  When  it  is  known  that  through  litetature  the 
character  of  a  nation  is  moulded  and  great  change  produced;  if  some 
of  those  changes  can  be  pointed  out  to  pupils,  they  will  surely  become 
interested. 

Of  course  to  make  a  complete  study  of  English  literature,  one  must 
go  much  farther  than  this,  but  these  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
scholars  may  acquire  an  interest  in  good  books. 

To  review  —  I  think  it  much  better  that  scholars  should  become 
somewhat  familiar  and  interested  in  a  few  of  our  best  writers,  rather 
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than  to  attempt  to  give  them  information  about  too  large  a  number.  It 
may  be  well  to  group  writers  of  a  certain  period,  style  or  character  to- 
gether, but  classifications  are  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  and  the 
teacher  may  make  use  of  any  method  that  seems  most  helpful.  Let  the 
pupils  become  interested  in  authors  and  then  lead  by  ways  here  given  or 
others  to  an  interest  in  their  works. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  study  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  individ- 
uality. No  two  persons  would  use  exactly  the  same  language  in  de- 
scribing any  event  of  daily  life.  No  more  should  there  be  a  stereotyped 
plan  for  teaching.  Methods  that  will  answer  with  some  classes  will  not 
with  others.  The  teacher  should  first  be  greatly  interested  himself,  then 
endeavor  to  carry  the  interest  to  the  class. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  as  this  would  require ' 
books  of  reference,  and  many  children  do  not  have  them.  But  there  is 
hardly  a  town  where  a  high  school  is  located  that  has  not  a  public  libra- 
ry, and  surely  it  would  be  a  valuable  service  to  teach  scholars  how  to 
use  a  library;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when, 
all  our  high  schools  will  have  libraries  of  their  own,  at  least  may  be 
supplied  with  books  of  reference,  and  others  that  may  well  be  called  the 
modern  classics. 

In  all  teaching  there  must  be  certain  ideals  that  the  teacher  has  in 
mind,  but  in  practice  he  is  apt  to  fall  short  of  his  aim.  That  is  no 
reason  why  the  ideal  should  not  be  enteitained.  As  a  prominent  edu- 
cator has  said,  "  Let  us  expect  great  things  from  literature.  Let  us 
meet  the  bad  and  impure  reading  with  the  good  and  pure.  Flood  the 
schools  of  our  land  with  the  high,  pure  and  noble  thoughts  of  men  who 
can  justly  be  called  moral  teachers,  and  it  will  help  drive  away  the  im- 
pure and  base. '  * 

If  we  can  not  get  the  scholars  interested  in  authors  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  cull  out  beautiful  thoughts  for  themselves  we  must  give 
the  thoughts  to  them,  and  teachers  will  necessarily  have  much  of  this  to 
do,  but  this  is  surely  better  than  the  old  *' book- method"  of  teaching 
English  literature. 

The  time  has  come  when  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  works  of 
good  authors.  Text-books  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  authors. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  graduates  of  high 
schools  will  have  read  some  if  not  all  of  Milton,  and  be  able  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  great  epic,  that  they  will  have  had  personal  experience 
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with  Bunyan,  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Cowper,  Longfellow,  and  many  oth- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  a  taste  for 
the  true  and  beautiful  may  have  been  acquired  because  scholars  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  it? 

By  all  means  let  us  make  this  subject  an  interesting  one  to  our  pu- 
pUs.  The  question  is  sometimes  heard,  how  shall  we  make  scholars 
think  for  themselves.  It  would  be  better  to  ask,  how  shall  they  be  led 
to  think  well;  for  the  mind  will  think.  It  can  not  help  doing  so.  And 
the  things  that  the  mind  unconsciously  thinks  or  dwells  upon  show  to 
a  great  extent  the  character  of  the  individual.  I  believe  that  children 
may  be  led  to  acquire  such  an  interest  in  good  books,  that  their  minds 
will  at  unoccupied  moments  dwell  upon  incidents  of  beauty,  nobility, 
grandeur  and  highest  morality,  and  their  lives  gradually  grow  into  no- 
ble manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  teacher  surely  ought  to  have  some  influence  over  the  character 
of  his  pupils,  but  all  the  studies  of  the  school-room  do  not  afford  an 
opportunity  for  him  specially  to  improve  the  character.  But  in  the 
study  of  English  literature,  he  can  bring  his  pupils  face  to  &ce  with 
vice  and  virtue,  with  honor  and  dishonor,  with  those  principles  that  en- 
noble and  those  that  do  not,  and  cause  them  to  compare  and  think  for 
themselves,  and  he  may  thus,  by  simply  doing  his  duty,  teaching  the 
subject  as  it  should  be  taught,  act  upon  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  or  cause 
the  grand  truths  of  the  authors  to  act  upon  them,  and  the  result  of  this 
action  will  surely  be  felt  in  the  lives  oi  the  scholars. 

A,  J.  dough. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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STUDYING  PEDAGOGY  BY  OBSERVATION. 

Miss  Wiltse*s  recent  experiments  in  the  Boston  schools  show  that 

sound  blindness  is  sufficiendy  widespread  to  demand  attention.     She 

tested  five  hundred  and  thirty  pupik  on  certain  monosyllables.     Only 

thirty-four  heard  all.     Miss  Wiltse's  results  explain  a  class  of  stories 

with  which  we  are  all  acquainted.     A  pupil  is  asked  the  typical  shape 

of  the  continents;  he  replies,  **  All  are  triangular  except  Africa  and  that 

is  a  quadruped.**     Another  is  told  to  give  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
V0LXIX..N0.9.-2 
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vertebrate;  he  says,  '*  It  has  twenty -four  backbones  and  an  eternal  skel- 
eton." Another  is  examined  as  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
and  says,  *'  It  consists  of  the  skull  which  encloses  the  brain,  (if  there  is 
any),  thtf  thorax  holding  the  lungs,  and  the  abdomen  containing  the 
vowels y  Doubtless  many  of  those  *'  quaint  definitions  of  words"  given 
by  Mark  Twain  in  "  English  as  She  is  Taught,"  can  also  be  explained 
by  sound  blindness.  Miss  Wiltse  furnishes  several  good  illustrations  of 
the  immediate  value  of  experimental  work.  Five  of  the  children  ex- 
amined were  so  successful  in  their  work  that  the  teacher  had  given  them 
back  seats,  not  having  observed  that  they  invariably  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  her  lips.  These  experiments  showed  that  they  could  not  hear 
tones  twelve  feet  away  and  they  were  given  front  seats.  Miss  Wiltse 
became  so  much  interested  in  a  child  of  seven  years  who  was  supposed 
to  be  feeble-minded,  but  who  out  of  pity  had  been  retained  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, that  she  took  her  to  the  aurist,  Dr.  Clarence  Blake,  for  ex- 
amination. He  found  that  trouble  with  the  inner  ear  had  early  caused 
a  deafness,  which  had  arrested  mental  development.  The  child  was  put 
under  treatment  and  sent  to  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  to  be  trained. 

In  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  children.  Previous  to  admission  no  special  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  applicants  is  made.  This  b  a  serious 
oversight,  since  Miss  Wiltse's  investigations  show  that  a  defective  sense 
organ  may  give  the  appearance  of  being  feeble-minded  to  one  whose 
brain  is  not  affected.  The  diseased  sense  organ  of  such  a  one  needs  to 
be  treated  by  a  skillful  physician  and  the  child  placed  where  he  can  be 
taught  to  gain  his  knowledge  through  other  senses. 

Recent  experiments  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hicks  in  the  kindergarten 
schools  of  Boston  show  that  the  mind  must  be  examined  to  find  what 
has  been  conveyed  to  it  by  the  senses.  Mrs.  Hicks  had  each  child 
knead  a  clay  ball  and  stick  a  tooth -pick  into  the  right  side.  She  asked 
each  to  draw  the  object  just  as  it  looked.  All  drew  a  circle  and  a 
straight  line,  but  scarcely  one  had  the  tooth -pick  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ball.  Some  had  it  running  straight  above  the  ball,  some  straight  down, 
some  to  left,  and  others  diagonally;  several  entirely  through,  and  oth- 
ers not  touching  the  ball  at  all.  Repetition  of  these  experiments  upon 
much  older  pupils  brought  like  results.  People  who  are  unable  to  draw, 
sometimes  talk  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  the  hand.      Do  not  these 
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experiments  show  that  the  inability  to  draw  may  possibly  arise  from  in- 
ability to  see  ? 

Certain  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Edmund  Noble  prove  that  ob- 
servation and  experiment  may  suggest  valuable  methods  of  putting  the 
child  in  possession  of  world  knowledge.  He  tabulated  children's  errors 
in  punctuation  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  law.  He  found  that 
sounds  most  accurately  and  soonest  uttered  are  those  whose  formation 
is  most  obvious  as  a  process.  Since  sounds  are  pronounced  either  in 
the  throat,  posterior  or  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  this  is  equivalent  to 
sa3ring  that  children  give  the  dental  and  labial  sounds  best.  Why  ? 
Previous  experiments  have  shown  that  perfection  of  sound  depends  up- 
on the  vividness  of  percept,  vividness  of  repercept,  and  mastery  of 
speech  organs.  The  last  two  would  be  as  likely  to  be  as  perfect  in  one 
set  of  organs  as  another.  There  might  be  a  difference,  however ,'in  the 
vividness  of  the  percept.  The  attention  with  which  a  bright  child 
watches  the  teacher's  mouth  in  learning  new  words  proves  that  he  tries 
also  to  use  the  sense  of  sight.  That  he  succeeds  is  proved  by  his  learn- 
ing dentals  and  labials  first;  that  is,  those  sounds  in  which  the  mouth 
movement  is  most  evident.  Such  information  is  of  pedagogical  value, 
since  it  leads  the  teacher  to  insist  on  attention  to  the  mouth  movement 
in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words. 

Observation  and  experiment  may  also  be  of  assistance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  best  method  of  presenting  a  subject.  Suppose  a  child 
is  to  be  taught  something  regarding  the  classification  of  things,  and  a 
given  plant,  say  a  cabbage  rose,  is  chosen  lot  the  purpose.  Rosmini 
suggests  three  possible  methods  —  to  follow  no  order;  to  take  the  child 
from  the  individual  to  the  larger  and  yet  larger  class  until  he  is  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  genera  of  plants;  or  to  let  him  pass  from  the 
general  to  the  particular;  that  is,  first  take  the  cabbage-rose  as  a  type 
of  a  plant  and  lead  him  to  the  smaller  and  yet  smaller  class  and  finally 
to  the  individual  plant  —  the  cabbage-rose.  The  first  method  is  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  the  second  supposes  the  child  first  observes 
differences,  the  third  likenesses.  Rosmini  regards  the  last  as  the  best 
method.  Some  experienced  teachers  insist  that  the  second  method  is 
l^est.  When  experiment  has  determined  whether  a  child  on  being 
shown  a  cabbage-rose  sees  something  resembling  or  something  differ- 
ent from  other  plants,  all  will  agree  on  the  same  method. —  Indiana 
School  yourncU, 
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TOLSTOrS  SCHOOL. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  a  recent  article  on  Tobtoi,  says,  **  There  are 
men  who  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  their  contemporaries,  by  the 
force  or  charm  of  their  personality  than  by  their  genius  or  other  gifts, 
and  such  a  man  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  though  his  genius  and  gifts  are 
undeniable."  A  great  part  of  this  charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  sym- 
pathies are  universal.  Religion,  war,  and  love,  have  all  been  treated 
by  him  with  wonderful  power;  in  nothing,  however,  does  he  give 
stronger  proof  of  his  great  heart  and  mind,  than  in  his  Scenes  from 
School  Life, 

Tolstoi  is  struggling  with  the  educational  problem,  working  it  out  for 
himself  unaided.  He  is  the  apostle  of  a  '*  new  education  "  for  Russia* 
He  has  a  small  school  on  his  own  estate,  and  there  amid  the  ridicule 
and  criticism  of  the  Russian  press  and  public  he  is  making  his  experi- 
ments and  observations.  Laissez  faire  may  be  said  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  school, —  no  force,  no  authority  is  exercised,  not  even 
a  peremptory  reproof  is  administered.  Children  come  and  go  at  their 
pleasure.  Each  little  fellow  is  an  autocrat,  knowing  no  restriction  but 
his  own  sweet  will.  If  they  grow  weary  they  take  a  half  holiday,  ask- 
ing no  one's  consent.  This  happens  about  twice  a  week.  The  teacher 
is  left,  doubdess,  to  reflect  how  she  can  make  the  school  more  attractive 
in  the  future.  But  when  we  consider  that  a  Russian  school  opens  at 
half- past  eight,  then,  with  an  intermission  at  two  for  dinner,  holds  until 
eight  in  the  evening  and  often  later,  we  must  admire  the  good  sense  of 
the  Russian  youth.  So  short  are  the  Russian  days  that  these  brief 
snatches  are  his  only  chance  of  viewing  his  native  heath  by  sunlight. 

Tolstoi  himself  does  not  teach,  but  the  teacher  in  charge  carries  out 
as  nearly  as  possible  his  principles.  The  scenes  described  are  decided- 
ly contrary  to  the  accepted  notions  of  school.  There  is  much  noise 
and  confusion,  but  the  spirit  of  the  true  scholar  is  there, —  the  pupils 
love  their  work,  they  are  guided  by  appeals  to  their  noblest  impulses, 
and  they  are,  above  all,  taught  the  valuable  lesson  of  self-control. 

As  the  teacher  enters  the  room  the  pupik  are  probably  struggling, 
boy-fashion,  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  They  spring  up,  call  nobily  for 
their  books,  seize  any  seat  they  choose,  be  it  window-bench,  easy-chair^ 
or  floor;  their  attitudes,  too,  are  their  own, —  no  compulsion  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day.     But  the  moment  the  lesson  begins  all  attention  centers 
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on  the  work.  If  the  subject  is  uninteresting  they  cry  out,  **  Stupid, 
go  to  the  little  ones;*'  but  if  it  pleases  them,  they  cry,  **  More,  more," 
and  the  hour  is  prolonged  until  the  learners  are  satisfied.  Is  there  not 
considerable  good  sense  in  that  ?  Our  children  are  often  victimized  by 
the  stupid  work  of  more  stupid  teachers.  Why  should  they  not  have 
the  privilege  of  a  protest,  a  privilege  their  elders  would  certainly  claim 
under  similar  circumstances. 

If  two  pupils  get  into  a  fight,  no  '*  stern  disciplinarian  "  (the  term  is 
Tolstoi's)  forces  them  apart,  and  demands  an  apology,  which  is  doubt- 
less insincere,  but  the  quarrel  is  ended  by  public  sentiment,  that  is  by 
the  disapproval  of  the  bystanders.  Rules  are  never  broken,  for  there 
are  none.  Marks  are  employed,  but  these  Toktoi  regards  as  relics  of 
a  past  S3rstem,  soon  to  be  abandoned. 

As  the  early  twilight  darkens  the  room  the  children  pause  in  their 
work  to  listen  to  the  stories  from  sacred  history.  The  picture  is  a  pret- 
ty one.  Under  the  spell  of  the  impressive  hour,  the  children,  free  from 
all  restraint,  with  eager,  earnest  faces,  gather  in  natural  groups  around 
the  teacher  as  we  might  gather  around  a  loved  friend.  It  is  something 
of  the  discipline  of  the  kindergarten  applied  to  children  of  a  larger 
growth.  If  any  are  noisy  or  restless,  their  neighbors,  not  their  teach- 
er, administer  the  reproof.  A  kind  of  communistic  society  this,  in 
which  there  are  no  laws  and  no  police. 

How  different  from  the  old  school,  with  the  rules  as  many  as  a  pris- 
on, its  monitors,  marks,  and  punishments  !  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
system,  crude  and  defective  as  it  may  be,  is  productive  of  great  good, 
for  it  is  founded  on  true  principles.  It  is  an  effort  to  make  children 
self-governing,  to  interest,  awaken,  arouse  the  mind, —  not  crowd, 
cram,  and  dull  it. —  N,  E,  Journal  of  Education, 


TEACHING  THE  CHIMPANZEE  TO  COUNT. 

Mr.  George  J.  Romanes,  F.  R.  S.,  has  sent  an  interesting  letter  to 
the  TimeSy  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts,  in  connection 
with  recent  discussions  on  the  powers  of  counting  displayed  by  savages 
and  inferior  animals: 

"About  a  year  ago  I  began,  with  the  assistance  of  the  keeper,  to  in- 
struct the  chimpanzee  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  art  of  compu- 
tation.   The  method  adopted  was  to  ask  her  for  one,  two,  three,  four 
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or  five  straws,  which  she  was  to  pick  up  and  hand  out  from  among 
the  litter  in  her  cage.  Of  course,  no  constant  order  was  observed  in 
making  these  requests,  but  whenever  she  handed  a  number  not  asked 
for,  her  of!er  was  refused.  In  this  way  the  animal  learned  to  associate 
the  numbers  with  their  names.  Lastly,  if  more  than  one  straw  were 
asked  for  she  was  taught  to  hold  the  others  in  her  mouth  until  the  re- 
quired number  was  complete  and  then  to  deliver  the  whole  at  once. 
This  method  prevented  any  possible  error  arising  from  her  interpreta- 
tion of  vocal  tones  —  an  error  which  might  well  have  arisen  if  each 
straw  had  been  asked  for  separately. 

* '  After  a  few  weeks'  continuous  instruction  the  ape  perfectly  well 
understood  what  was  required  of  her,  and  up  to  the  time  when  I  left 
town,  several  months  ago,  she  rarely  made  a  mistake  in  handing  me 
the  exact  number  of  straws  that  I  named.  Doubtless  she  still  contin- 
ues to  do  so  for  her  keeper.  For  instance,  if  she  is  asked  for  four 
straws  she  successfully  picks  up  three  and  puts  them  in  her  mouth,  then 
she  picks  up  a  fourth  and  hands  over  all  four  together.  Thus,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  is  clearly  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  and  that  she  understands  the  name  for 
each.  But  as  this  chimpanzee  is  somewhat  capricious  in  her  moods 
even  private  visitors  must  not  be  disappointed  if  they  fail  to  be  enter- 
tained by  an  exhibition  of  her  learning — a  caution  which  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  add,  as  this  is  the  fii^t  time  that  the  attainments  of  my  pupil 
have  been  made  known  to  the  public,  although  they  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  officers  of  the  society  and  other  biological  friends. 

"I  have  sent  these  facts  to  3rou,  sir,  because  I  think  that  they  bear 
out  the  psychological  distinction  between  sensuous  es^mation  and  intel- 
lectual notation.  Any  child,  a  year  after  emerging  from  infancy  and 
not  yet  knowing  its  numerals,  could  immediately  see  the  difference 
between  five  pigs  and  six  pigs,  and,  therefore,  as  your  writer  indicates, 
it  would  be  an  extraordinary  fact  if  a  savage  were  unable  to  do  so.  But 
if  the  savage  had  to  deal  with  a  larger  number  of  pigs  the  insufficiency 
of  hb  sensuous  estimation  would  increase  with  the  increase  of  numbers, 
until  a  point  would  be  reached  at  which,  if  he  were  to  keep  count  at 
all,  he  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  system  of  notation — that  is, 
to  mark  off  each  separate  unit  with  a  separate  noia^  whether  by  fingers, 
notches,  or  words. 

*  *  Thus  there  is  counting  and  counting  —  distinguishing  between  low 
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numbers  by  directly  appreciating  the  difference  between  two  quantities 
of  sensuous  perceptions,  and  distinguishing  between  numbers  of  any 
amount  by  marking  each  sensuous  perception  with  a  separate  sign.  Of 
course,  in  the  above  instances  of  animals  counting  it  must  be  the  form- 
er method  alone  that  is  employed,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  sought  to 
carry  the  ape  beyond  the  number  five  lest  I  should  spoil  the  results  al- 
ready gained.  But  a  careful  research  has  been  made  to  find  how  far 
this  method  can  be  carried  in  the  case  of  man.  The  experiments  con- 
sisted in  ascertaining  the  number  of  objects  (such  as  dots  on  a  piece  of 
paper)  which  admit  of  being  simultaneously  estimated  with  accuracy. 
It  was  found  that  the  number  admits  of  being  largely  increased  by 
practice,  until,  with  an  exposure  to  view  of  one  second's  duration,  the 
estimate  admits  of  being  correctly  made  up  to  between  twenty  and  thir- 
ty objects.  In  the  case  of  the  ape  it  is  astonishing  over  how  long  a 
time  the  estimate  endures.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  she  is  request- 
ed to  find  five  colored  straws.  Shie  perfecdy  well  understands  what  is 
wanted,  but  as  colored  straws  are  rare  in  the  litter  she  has  to  seek  about 
for  them,  and  thus  it  takes  her  a  long  time  to  complete  the  number;  yet 
she  remembers  how  many  she  has  successfully  found  and  put  into  her 
mouth,  so  that  when  the  number  is  complete  she  delivers  it  at  once. 
After  having  consigned  them  to  her  mouth  she  never  looks  at  the  straws, 
and,  therefore,  her  estimate  of  their  number  must  be  formed  either  by 
the  feeling  of  her  mouth  or  by  retaining  a  mental  impression  of  the 
successive  movements  of  her  arm  in  picking  up  the  straws  and  placing 
them  in  her  mouth.  Without  being  able  to  decide  positively  in  which 
of  these  ways  she  estimates  the  number,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  in 
the  latter.  But,  if  so,  it  is  surprising,  as  already  remarked,  over  how 
long  a  time  this  estimate  by  muscular  sense  endures." 


DR.  HOLMES'  FAVORITE  POEMS. 

To  know  which  of  Dr.  Holmes'  own  poems  are  his  favorites  will  be 
interesting  to  many  as  told  in  his  own  language.  * '  In  my  own  opin- 
ion, '  The  Chambered  Nautilus '  is  my  most  finished  piece  of  work,  and 
I  think  it  is  my  favorite.  But  there  are  also  *The  Voiceless,'  *My 
Aviary,'  written  at  my  window  there,  *  The  Batde  of  Bunker  Hill '  and 
*  Dorothy  Q.,'  written  to  the  portrait  of  my  great-grandfather,  which 
you  see  on  the  wall  there.     All  these  I  have  a  liking  for,  and  when  I 
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speak  of  the  poems  I  like  best  there  are  two  others  that  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded—*  The  Silent  Melody'  and  *The  Last  Leaf!'  I  think  these 
are  among  my  best. 

**  What  is  the  history  of  *  The  Chambered  Nautilus  ? '  "It  has  none 
— itself  wrote  it.  So,  too,  did,  did  *The  One  Hoss  Shay,*  That  was 
one  of  those  random  conceptions  that  gallop  through  the  brain  and 
that  you  catch  by  the  bridle.  I  caught  it  and  reined  it.  All  my  poems 
are  written  while  I  am  in  a  sort  of  spasmodic  mental  condition  that  al- 
most takes  me  out  of  my  own  self,  and  I  write  only  when  under  such 
influence.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  think,  that  I  can  never  remember  a 
poem  a  short  time  after  it  is  written  any  more  than  the  subject  of 
double  consciousness  can  recall  the  idea  of  his  other  state." 


THE  DOZEN  GREATEST  POETS. 

Perhaps  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  the  list  of  a  dozen 
English  poets  whom  I  ventured  to  quote  as  the  manifest  immortals  of 
our  British  Parnassus.  They  are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, Keats.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  thirteen  names  here,  and 
my  reviewers  have  not  failed  to  remind  me  that  it  is  notoriously  difficult 
to  count  the  stars.  The  fact  is  that  Gray,  the  real  thirteenth,  was  an 
afterthought,  and  I  will  admit  that,  although  Gray  is  the  author  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  imposing  single  short  poem  in  the  language,  and 
although  he  has  charm,  skill,  and  distinction  to  a  marvelous  degree,  his 
originality,  his  force  of  production,  was  so  rigidly  limited  that  he  may 
scarcely  be  admitted  to  the  first  rank.  No  doubt  the  explosive  force 
which  eggs  a  very  great  writer  on  to  constant  expression  was  lacking 
in  the  case  of  Gray,  and  I  yield  him  —  a  tender  babe,  and  the  only  one 
of  my  interesting  family  which  I  will  consent  to  throw  to  the  wolves. 
The  rest  are  inviolable,  and  I  will  defend  them  to  the  last. —  Edmund 
Gossej  in  the  April  Forum, 


EDITORIAL. 


Proportion  is  to  be  considered  in  school  work.  When  *'  schoolmasterisms  " 
is  used  to  describe  the  magnifying  of  trifles,  the  dwelling  in  pettinesses,  the 
wasting  time  over  trivialities,  we  must  accept  the  phrase  as  indicating  a  danger- 
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ous  tendency  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  important  to  pronounce  correctly,  but  it  is 
much  more  important  to  talk  sense.  It  is  well  to  find  out  the  best  method  of 
presenting  a  topic,  provided  the  topic  itself  is  worth  the  time  and  trouble. 
Nothing  is  petty  which  is  essential  to  attaining  a  great  result,  but  what  is  not 
subordinated  to  attaining  such  a  result  may  become  insufferably  petty.  To 
save  ourselves  from  "schoolmasterisms,"  therefore,  we  need  above  all  compre- 
hensive aims,  distinct  purposes  of  considerable  scope  and  moment;  while  mak- 
ing for  these  we  are  not  in  danger  of  sinking  to  pettinesses.  Herein  is  the  mis- 
chief of  much  of  the  instruction  in  methods  now  prevalent;  it  is  trivial  and  petty 
because  not  made  distinctly  subordinate  to  great  ends.  The  really  vitalizing 
and  helpful  thing  is  to  inspire  teachers  with  high  aims  and  help  them  to  frame 
wise  and  clear  purposes.  Instruction  which  is  not  constantly  and  manifestly  re- 
lated to  such  aims  and  purposes  becomes  lifeless,  petty,  "  schoolmasterish.'' 

The  discussion  of  the  Bennett  law  resulting  from  the  opposition  to  it  by  some 
of  the  supporters  of  parochial  schools  has  made  abundantly  apparent  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  for  such  an  enactment.  It  has  come  to  light  that  the 
teaching  of  English  is  either  utterly  neglected  or  very  imperfectly  conducted  in 
a  large  number  of  parochial  schools.  The  children  do  not  learn  the  language 
of  the  country  where  they  live,  and  consequently  they  remain  foreigners  in  their 
native  land.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil  to  them,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  right 
development  of  our  state.  The  law  provides  a  remedy,  and  sensible  people  of 
all  creeds  will  agree  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provided.  It  does  not  propose 
to  interfere  with  these  schools — they  can  go  on  as  they  have  been  doing  if  they 
choose.  The  law  simply  reaffirms  the  doctrine,  universally  accepted  in  this 
country,  that  every  child  must  receive  elementary  training,  and  adds  that  this 
training  must  be  conducted  in  English.  There  are  public  schools  maintained 
to  give  this  instruction  to  them  free  of  charge.  They  are  at  liberty  to  get  it, 
if  their  parents  prefer,  in  parochial  school.  The  law  simply  affirms  that  they 
must  get  it,  and  get  it  in  English.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  opponents  of 
this  law  to  convince  the  people  of  the  state  that  the  requirement  is  not  a  reason- 
able one,  or  that  it  interferes  in  any  wise  with  their  religious  rights  or  beliefs. 

A  COUNTY  superintendent  ought  to  be  the  leader  of  the  educational  forces  in 
his  district.  He  should  stand  at  their  head  by  virtue  of  force  of  character,  or- 
ganizing power,  grasp  of  educational  problems  and  power  to  teach.  It  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  question  whether  conditions  are  wisely  arranged  for  developing 
such  leadership  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  matter  of  institutes,  for  example,  the  law 
recognizes  the  superintendent  as  their  head,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  system 
of  "conductors ''  has  supplanted  him.  If  he  conducted  the  institute,  or  took 
a  prominent  part  in  it,  and  managed  it,  he  would  make  his  leadership  felt  all 
over  the  county.  He  could  relate  the  work  closely  to  the  wants  of  the  field  as 
he  knows  them.  The  man  on  the  field  would  be  the  moulding  power  instead 
of  a  man  from  some  remote  part  of  the  state,  who  goes  away  when  the  insti- 
tute is  over  and  does  not  return  for  years.    We  do  not  see  any  agency  at  hand 
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for  elevating  the  character  and  power  of  the  superintendents  half  so  potent  as 
that  of  holding  them  to  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  law.  A  few  superintend- 
ents now  work  in  the  institutes,  but  the  majority  call  the  roll  and  are  silent 
They  are  not  to  blame.  The  work  has  been  taken  away  from  them.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  give  it  back  again  now  ? 

Grade  teachers  are  so  much  the  rule  in  our  schools  that  we  hardly  think  of 
any  other  plan  as  feasible.  Yet  the  disadvantages  of  this  one  are  sufficiently 
apparent  The  seventh  grade  teacher,  for  example,  has  to  do  with  teaching 
only  a  patch  or  fragment  of  a  number  of  branches.  This  fragment  she  does 
not  see  in  its  relations,  so  as  to  clearly  recognize  it  as  part  of  a  greater  whole, 
and  valuable  almost  in  proportion  to  its  intelligent  relation  to  this  whole.  Her 
work  is  with  a  bit  of  geography,  and  a  bit  of  history,  and  a  bit  of  arithmetic, 
and  a  bit  of  grammar,  and  so  on.  Is  not  the  very  plan  disintegrating,  since  it 
hinders  the  teacher  from  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  work  in  a  single 
branch  ?  It  has  other  defects.  It  keeps  her  plodding  year  after  year  in  a  nar- 
row and  dreary  routine,  and  by  compelling  her  to  attend  to  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects prevents  her  from  obtaining  a  comprehensive  knowledge  and  genuine  en- 
thusiasm in  any.  Two  other  plans  are  possible — two  at  least.  We  may  have 
the  class  teacher,  who  conducts  the  same  pupils  through  several  grades  of  school 
and  thus  sees  the  unity  of  the  work  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
This  plan  has  been  followed  in  many  Scotch  schools.  Again  we  may  have  the 
branch  teacher,  who  devotes  herself  to  one  subject  which  she  teaches  in  all 
grades.  This  plan  is  followed  quite  frequently  in  such  branches  as  music  and 
drawing,  which  have  been  recently  added  to  the  curriculum.  But  why  may  it 
not  be  applied  with  advantage  to  reading,  or  geography,  or  arithmetic  ?  In 
reading,  for  example,  the  work  would  have  far  greater  unity,  the  parts  would 
be  more  wisely  related  to  each  other,  the  results  more  clearly  conceived  and  at- 
tained, if  the  whole  course  in  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  In  this 
way  also  superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  teachers  could  be  secured,  they 
could  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  knowing  a  little  of  everything  and  not 
much  of  anything,  and  the  daily  work  would  be  more  interesting  because 
of  its  unity  of  purpose.  The  plan  might  be  tried  with  advantage  in  one  or  two 
branches,  in  elementary  science  and  reading  for  example,  and  thus  the  limits 
of  its  applicability  be  experimentally  ascertained. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

\fILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

INCREASED  SALARIES  —  THE  BENNETT  LAW  —  SCHOOL  CENSUS  — 

BATH  ROOMS,  .ETC. 

The  upward  tendency  of  salaries  did  not  stop  with  the  Superintendent;  at  a 
recent  meeting,  the  School  Board  fittingly  recognized  another  worthy  and  hith- 
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erto  under-paid  public  servant  by  re-e]ectin|^  Prof.  Peckham  Principal  of  the 
High  School  and  raising  his  salary  to  |3,ooo. 

The  discussion  of  the  "  Bennett  law"  goes  bravely  on.  The  columns  of  the 
Sentinel  have  been  especially  interesting  to  teachers  ior  several  weeks  past. 
They  contain,  side  by  side  with  keen  and  logical  arguments  in  favor  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law  which  seeks  to  secure  for  every  child  an  adequate  education  in 
English,  some  curious  specimens  of  the  sort  of  argument  that  is  brought  to 
bear  against  the  law,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  translations  and  communications. 
Whatever  may  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  **  Bennett  law/* 
the  discussion  now  going  on  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  public  education;  and  attention  will  be  directed  as  never  before  to  the 
importance  of  teaching  English  in  all  schools. 

The  recent  school  census  shows  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  city 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  inclusive,  is  39,370.  The  whole  number  of 
children  reported  as  attending  school  is  35,364;  of  these,  21,904  are  reported  as 
attending  public  schools,  and  13,460  parochial  or  other  private  schools. 

Commissioner  Stim's  suggestion  that  the  new  school  buildings  be  provided 
with  baths,  seems  likely  to  be  acted  upon;  a  petition  was  recently  presented, 
signed  by  many  prominent  citizens,  and  a  separate  one  signed  by  physicians, 
asking  the  Board  to  make  an  experimental  test  of  the  plan  by  putting  baths  in 
the  basement  of  the  new  building  in  the  Second  District  It  is  understood 
that  the  proposition  is  regarded  with  favor  by  many  members  of  the  Board. 

In  the  election  of  Director  of  Music  for  the  public  schools,  the  contest  was  so 
sharp  between  the  friends  of  Professors  Ehlman  and  Bach  that  a  parliamentary 
contest  arose  as  to  which,  if  either,  was  chosen,  and  the  city  attorney  was  ap- 
pealed to  to  decide  certain  questions  pertaining  to  "  quorum"  and  ''majority;" 
on  the  "face  of  the  returns"  it  appeared  that  Prof.  Ehlman  was  elected. 

I.e. 

ODDITIES  FROM  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

Question. —  What  are  the  food  stufis  or  food  elements  in  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  ?    How  and  where  is  each  digested  ? 

Answer, —  In  bread  there  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  oxygen.  It  is  digested  first 
through  the  Lymax,  thence  by  the  lungs  down  through  to  the  aorta  and  around 
through  the  vessels.  Butter  has  oxygen  and  some  kind  of  gas.  It  is  digested 
through  the  lymax  and  down  where  the  oily  substance  is  and  through  the  blood 
around  to  the  liver  and  out  through  the  blood  vessels. 

Question, —  Lymph;  its  origin,  use  and  circulation. 

Answer, — Lymph  is  a  substance  somewhat  oily,  and  its  circulation  is  down 
through  the  liver  and  takes  off*  also  the  diseased  matter  of  the  body.  It  is  used 
to  oil  the  joints  to  some  extent,  and  try  to  make  the  body  healthy  in  another. 

Question, —  I>efine  a  plane. 

Answer, — A  plane  is  a  figure  where  another  figure  can  be  constructed  in  it  to 
make  any  number  of  propositions. 
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A  JAPANESE  COMPOSITION. 

We  find  the  following  sample  of  an  English  composition  by  a  Japanese  lad 
quoted  in  the  Japan  Mail  from  a  book  by  Prof.  Dixon,  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Japan.  It  is  amusing  and  also  instructive.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Edu- 
cation of  a  Cat*': 

I  heardihdX  beasts  and  birds  have  the  education.  Indeed!  I  saw  the  fact. 
Several  days  ago  my  cat  brought  for  the  three  kittens.  When  the  kittens  be- 
came able  to  eat  rat^  the  cat  brought  a  rat  without  head  because  she  had  eat  the 
head  already,  and  she  gave  her  children,  and  they  ate  the  rat  in  quarrel.  After 
three  days,  she  brought  a  dead  rat  ivith  head^  and  gave  them;  and  they  ate  it  as 
before.  After  three  days  she  brought  the  rat — half  dead  and  half  live — and 
gave  them  it,  but  they  could  not  ate  it,  and  the  rat  contrived  to  escape,  then  she 
got  hold  it  again.  By  this  manner  they  could  ate  that  rat.  And  from  that  time 
these  kittens  could  catch  rats  with  very  good  way,  and  easily  could  ate  it,  I 
think,  this  is  "The  Education  of  the  Cat." 

Our  brethren!  When  you  educate  your  children,  I  hope  you  to  educaie  with 
the  kindness  as  this  cat  did. 


A   PROBLEM. 


Editor  Journal:  Will  some  of  the  mathematical  readers  of  the  Journal 
give  an  arithmetical  solution  of  the  following  example:  A  and  B  dig  a  ditch 
100  rods  long  for  $100,  each  man  receiving  I50.  A's  end  of  the  ditch  is  worth 
50  cents  per  rod  more  than  B's  end  of  the  ditch.  How  many  rods  does  each 
man  dig  and  how  much  does  each  receive  per  rod  ?  A. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  BROOKLYN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  papers  showing  how  English 
Literature  is  studied  in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  They  seem  to  us  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  we  lay  them  before 
our  readers.  The  first  paper  is  a  circular  of  instruction  sent  out  to  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  in  December,  1888,  by  the  city  superintendent.  The  other  two 
are  copies  of  the  examination  papers  set  in  reading  (Evangeline),  for  promotion 
to  the  high  school,  the  first  of  them  for  June  20,  1888,  the  second  for  Jan.  23, 
1889. 

SCHEME  OF  WORK  FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  LITERARY  SELECTIONS  IN 

THE  FIRST  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

Three  Readings. —  Each  selection  should  be  read  at  least  three  times. 

First  Reading. — This  should  be  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  reading,  with 
attention  to  elocution  and  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  plot.  Before  the 
reading  is  commenced,  if  the  selection  is  poetry,  the  children  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  metre,  and  in  reading  should  be  required  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
per syllables,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  appreciate  the  melody  of  rhythm. 
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Second  Reading, — This  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  selection 
into  parts,  and  for  ji^ning  conceptions  of  the  various  characters.  The  division 
should  be  made  according  to  some  plan,  either  of  place  or  time,  in  case  of  a 
narrative;  or  of  thought,  in  case  of  an  argument  or  exposition.  The  pupils 
should  be  able  to  give,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  an  abstract  of  the  thought  or 
events  in  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the  selection  is  divided.  In  gaining  a 
conception  of  a  character,  the  influence  of  one  character  upon  another,  or  up- 
on others,  should  be  noted;  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  course  of  events  up- 
on each  of  the  principal  characters. 

In  the  second  reading,  passages  should  be  marked  for  memorizing: 

(a)  Passages  of  striking  beauty. 

{b)  Passages  to  illustrate  peculiarities  of  the  principal  characters. 

{c)  Passages  in  illustration  of  the  rhetorical  figures,  simile,  metaphor,  and 
climax. 

The  memorizing  of  these  passages  should  be  made  a  regular  class  exercise. 

Third  Reading, —  Meaning  and  spelling  of  words;  historical  and  geographi- 
cal allusions;  parsing  of  words  whose  concords  are  obscure,  and  analysis  of 
complicated  sentences,  to  secure  appreciation  of  the  meaning;  changing  similes 
to  metaphors,  and  metaphors  to  similes. 

One  rule  which  the  teacher  should  always  follow  in  conducting  an  exercise 
in  the  critical  study  of  literature  is,  not  to  tell  thepupU  anything  that  he  can  find 
outf  or  that  he  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  finding  out,  for  himself 

Wm.  H.  maxwell.  Superintendent, 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  GRADUATION. —  READING. 

Time — Wednesday,  June  20,  i  to  3  p.  m.  The  use  of  slates  will  not  be  per- 
mitted.    Hand  in  all  the  manuscript  written. 

EVANGELINE. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  six  principal  characters  introduced  in  Part  the 
First.    (6) 

2.  Upon  what  historical  event  is  the  poem  of  Evangeline  founded  ?  Give  the 
date.    During  what  war  did  it  occur  ?    (6) 

3.  What  are  the  three  principal  scenes  in  which  the  action  described  in  Part 
the  First  takes  place  ?  (6)  State,  using  not  more  than  fifty  words  in  all,  the 
part  of  the  action  that  took  place  in  each  scene.    (9) 

4.  Quote  two  similes  used  in  the  poem.     (8) 

5.  Express  the  following  metaphor  in  the  form  of  a  simile,  being  careful  to- 
bringout  each  point  in  the  comparison:    (8) 

Silentiy,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven. 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

6.  Explain  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  the  following  quota- 
tions:   (12) 

(a)  Clamorous  labor 

Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morning. 
{b)  All  things  were  held  in  common. 
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{c)  And  in  haste  the  refluent  ocean 

Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs. 
7.  What  is  the  metre  of  Evangeline  (2)  ?    Point  out  the  feet  and  the  accented 
syllables  in  the  following  line:    (6) 

Calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the  procession  approached  her. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  GRADUATION. —  READING. 

Time  —  Wednesday,  January  23,  i  to  3  p.  m.  The  use  of  slates  will  not  be 
permitted.     Hand  in  all  the  manuscript  written. 

EVANGELINE. 

1.  How  does  the  poet  represent  the  *' mournful  tradition"  of  Evangeline  as 
being  **  still  sung?"  Tell  why  the  trees  referred  to  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
poem  are  compared  to  harpers.    (10) 

2.  ''Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city." 
Tell  why  the  first  three  words  of  this  line  are  arranged  as  they  are. 
Mark  and  name  the  feet  and  the  accented  syllables  of  the  line.    (10) 

3.  Change  the  following  simile  to  a  metaphor:    (10) 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  East  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 

4.  Change  the  following  metaphor  to  a  simile:    (10) 

Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper. 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicised  expressions  in  the  following:    (10) 
(a)        Hanging  between  two  skies,  a  cloud  with  edges  of  silver. 

Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on  the  motionless  water. 
{b)       Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 
{c)       Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata  Morgana  showed  them 
her  lakes  of  light. 

6.  Quote  the  lines  that  describe  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird,  or  any  other 
ten  lines  of  the  poem.    (10) 

7.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  stories  told  to  Evangeline  by  the  Shawnee 
woman? 

What  was  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  Evangeline's  mind? 
What  is  the  simile  the  poet  uses  to  heighten  the  impression  made  by  his  de- 
scription?   (10) 

8.  What  was  the  lesson  that  '*  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow"  taught  Evangeline  ? 
(10)  

READING  LISTS. 

The  following  reading  lists  have  been  prepared  and  issued  for  the  year  1889- 
90  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Young  Folks*  Reading  Circle,  of  which  S. 
R.  Winchell,  of  Chicago,  is  manager.    Members  of  the  Y.  F.  reading  circle  se- 
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cure  the  books  at  greatly  reduced  rates.    The  lists  will  be  of  interest  to  teach- 
ers who  are  seeking  to  determine  how  they  may  direct  the  reading  of  pupib: 

CHILDREN   12  YEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER. 


1.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

2.  Alice  In  Wonderland. 

3.  Soott'B  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

4.  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous. 
6.  Seven  Little  Sisters  prove  their  Sisterhood 

CHILDREN   13  TO   l6  YEARS  OP  AGE. 

1.  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
8.  Miss  Tonfire's  History  of  Greece. 
4.  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
6.  Hale's  Stories  of  Discovery. 


6.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  8. 

7.  Little  Women. 

8.  Hiawatha. 

9.  Pilg-rim's  Progress. 

10.  Gilman's  Historical  Readers. 


6.  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

7.  Ivanhoe. 

8.  Evangeline. 

9.  Lamb^s  Tales  frem  Shakspeare. 

10.  Egffleston's  History  of  the  U.  S. 


YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS  1 7  YEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARD. 

6.  Buskin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust. 

7.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

8.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

9.  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

10.  Higginson's  American  Bxplorers. 


1.  Homer's  Tllad,  translated,  Bryant's. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Snow  Image. 
8.  Green's  Short  History  of  Bngllsh  people. 

4.  Lodffe's  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

5.  Taylor's  Views  Afoot. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Geography. — Have  pupils  mold  in  sand,  clay,  or  putty,  a  relief  map  of 
North  America.  Then  place  the  molded  map  before  them  for  written  descrip- 
tions. The  teacher,  alive  to  the  slightest  mistake,  watches  pupils  as  they  talk 
with  their  pens,  and,  as  we  so  often  have  said,  never  allows  a  second  answer  to 
be  written  until  the  first  is  correct.  Questions  to  be  written  on  the  board,  or 
given  orally.  Pupils  must  get  all  their  answers  from  the  relief  map.  Tell  me 
one  thing  about  the  coast  of  North  America.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  coasts  ?  The  northern  and  the  southern  coasts  ? 
Which  coast  has  the  most  indentations  ?  Tell  me  one  thing  about  the  western 
coast.  One  about  the  eastern  coast.  How  many  highlands  are  there  in  North 
America  ?    Where  are  the  highlands  ?  —  School  Journal 

Examining  Slate  Work. —  A  question  usually  arises  about  examining  slate 
work,  to  what  extent  is  it  best  to  examine,  and  how  can  it  be  done  without  the 
loss  of  much  time.  When  the  exercise  is  merely  copying,  or  lists  of  words,  a 
look  at  the  slate  as  a  whole,  with  here  and  there  a  commendation  for  neatness, 
or  a  correction  of  prominent  mistakes,  is  sufficient.  We  have  seen  two  ways 
of  doing  this  rapidly,  which  have  proved  good.  Let  each  child  take  his  slate 
in  both  hands  and  hold  it  as  he  would  his  reader.  The  teacher  can  pass  quick- 
ly up  and  down  the  aisles  and  see  the  work  at  a  glance;  at  the  same  time  the 
school  presents  an  orderly  appearance.  Another  way,  especially  adapted  to 
primary  schools,  is  to  have  the  pupils  of  one  row  rise  and  pass  down  the  right- 
hand  aisle  to  the  teacher,  letting  her  look  at  the  work,  then  passing  around  the 
left-hand  side  to  their  respective  places,  when  the  next  row  will  rise  and  proceed 
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in  the  same  way.  There  need  be  no  confused  group,  but  rather  a  continuous 
procession;  it  also  gives  the  little  folks  a  change  of  position  and  motion. — Plop- 
ular  EducaHon. 

In  Primary  Number.— Much  of  the  blackboard  work,  which  must  be  pre- 
pared for  each  new  class  of  beginners,  may  be  preserved  in  permanent  form  in 
home-made  charts.    These  charts  save  writing,  and  are  of  especial  convenience 
to  the  country  teacher,  who  is  often  limited  in  blackboard  space.    Large  sheets 
of  manilla  paper  may  be  obtained  for  three  or  four  cents  a  sheet.    Pictures  and 
forms  can  be  found  in  fruit  catalogues,  or  cut  from  colored  paper  or  advertising 
cards.    A  short  description  is  here  given  of  a  chart  made  by  the  teacher  of  a 
country  school  in  Knox  county.    The  first  page  consists  of  pictures  in  groups  of 
ones  and  twos.    On  the  top  of  the  second  page  are  one  circle,  the  figure  one^ 
and  the  printed  word  one.    Below  is  drawn  a  slate  on  which  are  outlined  pic- 
tures, each  of  one  object,  for  drawing  copies;  and  also  the  word  one  written 
three  times  in  ruled  lines.    The  third  page  illustrates  the  number  two  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.    Next  are  introduced  the  signs  +>  — »  and  =.    The  equations  i  + 
1  =  2  and  2  —  1  =  1  are  also  given.    These  are  to  be  copied  until  learned. 
Every  step  is  intended  to  be  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  objects.    This  page  will 
furnish  a  week's  work,  or  more,  for  the  pupils.    By  the  use  of  pictures,  three  is 
introduced,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  parts.    Three  pansies  together  show  one 
three.    Three  thimbles  separated  are  three  ones.    One  blackberry  removed  a 
little  distance  from  two  berries  groups  the  number  into  one  and  two.    These 
ideas  are  repeated  in  different  forms  and  pictures.    These  children  are  required 
to  make  complete  sentences,  and  led  to  tell  number  stories  suggested  by  the 
pictures.    A  review  page  follows,  containing  pictures  in  groups  of  ones,  twos, 
and  threes,  to  be  recognized  at  sight.     The  slate  work  under  three  is  like  that 
already  described.    Each  of  the  following  numbers,  to  ten,  is  illustrated  in  much 
the  same  manner.    No  group  greater  than  five  is  given  for  sight  recognition. 
Each  number  is  measured  by  all  numbers  within  its  limits;  for  example:  seven 
is  grouped  first  by  ones,  next  by  three  twos  and  one.  by  two  threes  and  one, 
and  so  on  in  order.    The  outline  drawings  upon  the  slate  are  by  groupings  into 
parts  and  are  intended  to  be  read  as  equations,  thus:    Three  varied  crosses  and 
two  crosses  are  five  crosses.    Four  ladders  and  one  ladder  are  five  ladders. — 
Exchange. 

In  Primary  Reading. —  I  visited  a  primary  room  and  received  a  good  lesson 
in  enunciation.  The  teacher  had  a  little  class  of  beginners  before  her,  and 
when  they  gave  a  word,  the  final  consonant  was  heard  distinctly.  In  the  new 
word  she  taught  them  it  was  emphasized.  One  thing  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  in  the  beginning  is  to  give  to  each  word  its  full  sound.  Dropping  the 
final  consonant  or  running  two  words  together,  where  the  final  sound  in  one  is 
like  the  beginning  sound  in  the  next,  should  be  guarded  against.  Little  folks 
are  as  prone  to  that  habit  as  grown  people,  and  to  avoid  it  is  one  great  object 
to  be  gained  in  the  primary  room. — Exchange. 
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Several  Devices. —  For  supplementary  reading,  I  save  short  stories,  and 
paste  on  manilla  paper.  For  story-writing,  I  paste  pictures  on  manilla  paper 
and  give  each  pupil  a  different  picture  to  describe  or  make  an  original  story 
about.  In  geography,  I  give  topics:  also  have  pupils  describe  the  pictures  in 
their  text-books.  In  United  States  history,  I  give  out  topics;  then  read  to  pu- 
pils and  have  them  bring  in  written  reproductions.  In  reading,  I  assign  the 
lesson,  and  have  them  find  the  meaning  of  all  the  new  words.  In  drawing  we 
are  using  maailla-paper  tablets. — A  Teacher. 


HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Self- Dependence. — The  secret  of  real  teaching  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to 
depend  upon  themselves.  When  you  have  taught  a  child  to  have  confidence 
in  its  own  ability  you  have  put  a  useful  weapon  in  its  hands  for  future  warfare. 
Too  much  explanation  is  certain  to  make  the  pupil  helpless  and  lazy.  We  do 
not  undervalue  judicious  explanation  that  is  essential  and  productive  of  excel- 
lent results,  but  we  do  condemn  the  habit  some  teachers  have  of  doing  a  large 
share  of  the  pupiPs  work  for  him  through  mistaken  kindness  or  a  wrong  idea 
of  what  constitutes  teaching. 

Mottoes. —  On  the  blackboard  every  morning,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  vis- 
ible to  all  the  pupils,  there  should  be  a  motto  from  some  author.  A  line  or  two, 
or  more,  of  poetry  or  prose,  embodying  a  thought  which  in  future  years  will  be 
found  in  many  a  heart  as  ''a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'^ 
That  line  laboriously  written  by  you  in  your  copy-book  on  that  rough-hewn 
desk  in  the  long,  long  ago,  lives  in  your  memory  still,  and  shall  live  fqrever. 
Has  not  the  thought  in  that  line  contributed  its  mite,  too,  in  leading  you  up- 
ward to  any  good  you  may  possess  ?  Where  to  get  your  mottoes  ?  On  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left;  in  the  Bible,  an  inexhaustible  mine;  and  all  litera- 
ture is  at  your  disposal.  No  matter  if  your  school  is  nearly  out;  begin  now. 
In  four  weeks  there  may  silently  steal  into  those  young  hearts  twenty  thoughts 
freighted  with  infinite  possibilities. —  Western  School  Journal. 

Oral  Instruction. —  The  rule  for  successful  oral  instruction  is  simply  this — 
never  give  a  child  any  information  without  requiring  him,  at  some  future  time, 
to  return  it.  Before  children  learn  to  apply  themselves  independently  to  study 
they  need  to  be  interested.  This  can  be  best  done  by  being  frequently  called 
upon  for  some  service,  as  a  result  of  which,  a  little  addition  shall  be  made  to 
their  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  As  the  child  acquires  the  habit  of  study, 
the  number  of  lessons  should  be  diminished,  while  the  length  of  the  remaining 
ones  should  be  increased.  As  the  child  grows  older  he  should  derive  his  in- 
formation less  from  the  teacher  and  more  from  independent  investigation  of  the 
text-book.  Most  children,  if  properly  trained,  are  capable  at  twelve  years  of 
age  of  settling  down  to  hard  study.    When  this  is  the  case  I  should  give  not 

more  than  three  studies  besides  reading  and  spelling,  and  insist  on  thorough- 
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ness.  From  this  period  in  the  child's  life  the  teacher's  explanations  and  in- 
structions should  be  supplementary  to  faithful  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. — 
H,  G,  Jones,  Student, 


QUESTIONS  TO  THINK  ABOUT, 

Is  brass  a  metal  ? 

What  is  coke  ? 

How  many  toes  has  a  cat  ? 

Do  cattle  have  upper  teeth  ? 

What  is  the  International  Date  line  ? 

Where  can  these  be  seen:  Reindeer?  Famous  Castles?  Palms?  Jun- 
gles? Olive  Groves?  Caravans?  The  Coliseum?  Gondolas?  Giotto's  Cam- 
panile ?  Indiarubber  agtherers  ?  The  Vatican  ?  Nutmegs  growing  ?  Rose  gar- 
dens ?    Westminster  Abbey  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  eo  in  the  following?  "G^^rge  L^(?nard  McL^^d,  one 
of  the  p^<7ple  called  y^(?manry  in  f^(?dal  times,  bestowed  bount^^us  and  gor- 
%eo}y&  encomiums  on  one  John  Bunyan,  a  right^<7us  th^<7logian  who  wrote  th^(?l- 
ogy  in  a  dung^^n. "    If  our  orthoepy  is  not  at  fault  we  have  here  12  values  of  eo. 

If  it  is  4  p.  M.  here,  what  time  is  it  165°  west?    East? 

Draw  two  right  angles  with  three  straight  lines. 

The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  one  minute;  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  longitude  ? 

If  your  town  lies  on  the  80th  meridian,  on  what  meridian  do  all  other  places 
having  the  same  time  lie  ? 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  earth  pierces  the  surface  32** 
north  of  the  equator.  How  many  degrees  to  the  South  Pole  ?  To  the  North 
Pole? 


USEFUL  EXERCISES. 


Drill  in  Articulation. — Ten  minutes*  drill  upon  the  following  each  week 
will  greatly  improve  the  articulation  of  every  pupil  taking  the  drill: 

1.  Let  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee's  lonely  lane. 

2.  He  drew  long,  legible  lines  along  the  lovely  landscape. 

3.  The  old,  cold  scold  sold  a  school  coal  scuttle. 

4.  Did  you  ever  see  a  saw  saw  like  that  saw  sawed  ? 

5.  Eight  great  gray  geese  gazing  gaily  into  Greece. 

6.  Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 

7.  Some  shun  sunshine;  do  you  shun  sunshine  ? 

8.  She  uttered  a  sharp,  shrill  shriek  and  then  shrunk  from  the  shriveled  form 
that  slumbered  in  the  shroud. 

Five  Fivb-MInute  Exercises.—  i.  Draw  up  a  neat  calendar  for  the  month 
of  March. 
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2.  Write  a  formal  note  inviting  an  acquaintance  to  a  social  gathering  at  your 
home. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  fifteen  things  which  you  can  buy  in  a  good  dry-goods 
store.    Watch  your  spelling. 

4.  Write  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  in  favor  of  Guy  Man- 
nering,  for  I25.  Endorse  it  for  Guy  Mannering  making  it  payable  to  Oliver 
Twist 

5.  Write  the  names  of  ten  great  cities,  each  name  of  which  begins  with  the 
letter  B. —  Popular  Education. 

Practical  Problems. —  i.  Ascertain,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  the  cost  of 
boarding  or  clothing  a  school  boy  or  girl  will  be,  and  calculate  how  much  money 
must  be  placed  on  interest  at  5  per  cent,  to  meet  this  expense. 

2.  Find  out  which  would  be  the  most  profitable,  to  buy  the  house  in  which 
you  live  (or  your  neighbor)  and  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  together 
with  repairs,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  or  to  rent  it  at  present  rates. 

3.  Try  the  experiment  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  a  steeple,  by  measuring 
the  length  of  its  shadow,  and  the  length  of  a  stick  or  post,  the  length  of  which 
can  be  measured  above  ground. 

4.  Find  how  many  cords  of  wood  can  be  piled  in  your  woodshed. 

5.  Make  a  cubkal  box  and  calculate  how  much  water  it  holds.  Verify  your 
result  by  actual  measurements,  with  quart,  pint  and  gill  measures. 

6.  Count  the  crayons  in  the  box  when  full  and  then  determine  how  many  a 
similar  box,  measuring  four  times  as  long,  wide  and  high,  will  hold. —  Ex, 
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FRGEBEL'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Autobiography  op  Fribdrich  Frcebel,  translated  and  annotated  by  Emilie 
Michaelis.    C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  167  pp.;  I1.50. 

Two  fragments,  one  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  and  the  other  of  a 
letter  to  Krause,  make  up  the  autobiographical  writings  of  Froebel.  They  both 
relate  to  the  early  period  of  his  life,  while  the  character  and  ideas  were  form- 
ing out  of  which  the  kindergarten  arose.  They  are  both  largely  introspective, 
on  account  of  inward  changes  resulting  from  the  incidents  of  his  outward  life. 
He  impresses  the  reader  as  an  unpractical,  visionary  man,  somewhat  of  an  ego- 
tist, and  one  fully  persuaded  of  the  great  importance  of  his  own  mission.  The 
account  of  his  childhood  is  especially  valuable  as  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
interpret children,  and  how  deep  are  the  impressions  on  life  and  character  re- 
sulting from  such  misinterpretations.  The  later  portion  of  the  life  is  occupied 
with  the  growth  of  kindergarten  philosophy  rather  than  kindergarten  practice. 
This  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  as  the  fancifulness  and  mysticism  of  the  philosophy 
are  apt  to  repel  practical  minds,  while  the  aptness  and  value  of  kindergarten 
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appliances  and  methods  will  at  once  commend  themselves.  Yet  such  was 
Froebel,  and  such  too  often  are  his  expositors,  dreamers  and  mystics  who  talk 
in  a  language  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  minds.  This  philosophy,  however^ 
is  nowhere  so  concrete  and  comprehensible  as  in  the  autobiography,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  suggestive  to  any  intelligent  reader.  There  is  no  better  in- 
troduction to  the  kindergarten  than  that  afforded  by  these  two  fragments.  The 
intolerable  egotism  of  the  man,  and  its  accompanying  dogmatism,  form  the 
chief  drawback  to  a  life  otherwise  very  attractive.  How  could  a  man  write,  as 
he  does:  **  I  consider  my  own  work  and  effort  as  unique  in  all  time,  as  neces- 
sary in  itself,  and  as  the  messenger  of  reformation  for  all  ages,  working  for- 
wards and  backwards,  offering  and  giving  to  mankind  all  that  it  needs,  and  all 
that  it  perpetually  seeks  on  every  side,"  and  so  on!  The  autobiography  is  sup- 
plemented by  some  reminiscences  of  critical  moments  in  the  Froebel  comnyi- 
nity  written  by  Barop. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania  issues  a  very  handsome  quarto  Handbook 
OP  Information  Concerning  the  School  op  Biology,  which  contains  a 
full  description  of  the  laboratories  and  courses  of  study  illustrated  with  ten  full 
page  photographs. 

—  A  Reader  in  Botany,  by  Jane  H.  Newell,  Part  1.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  209  pp.^ 
78c.),  will  most  admirably  serve  the  purpose  of  interesting  young  readers  in 
botany.  It  is  a  series  of  selections  from  distinguished  writers,  treating  of  such 
topics  as  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants,  the  cotton  plant,  movements  of  seed- 
lings, trees  in  winter,  leaf-arrangement,  protection  from  animals,  uses  of  forests^ 
insectivorous  plants,  and  so  on.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text, 
and  the  book  will  whet  the  interest  of  young  readers  to  read  more  and  observe 
more  of  the  vegetable  world  around  them.  It  is  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
*'  Outline  Lessons  in  Botany  '*  by  the  same  author,  and  the  two  together  solve 
the  problem  of  presenting  this  subject  to  children  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

—  Round  the  World  with  the  Poets,  selected  and  arranged  by  Mary 
Cate  Smith,  (Charles  H.  Kilbom,  88  pp.,  25c.)  is  a  delightful  help  to  the  geo- 
graphy teacher.  Brief  but  choice  poetical  selections,  made  with  unvarying  good 
taste,  are  arranged  under  the  heads  physical  features;  special  countries,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  etc. ;  an  illustrative  tour;  and  longer  poems  of  places.  They  throw 
the  light  of  poetic  imagination  around  geographic  details,  and  make  the  work 
refining  as  well  as  informing. 

—  Light  Gymnastics,  by  William  G.  Anderson,  (Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co., 
N.  Y.;  234  pp.,  I1.50),  aims  to  provide  directions  for  sjrstematic  instruction  in 
physical  training  ample  for  the  needs  of  our  schools.  The  author  is  a  physi- 
cian, and  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Normal  School  for  Physical  Education,  has 
had  large  and  varied  experience  in  the  work  of  physical  training  and  has  aimed 
to  produce  a  book  which  should  be  varied,  simple,  clear  and  practical — a 
school-room  guide  which  any  ordinarily  intelligent  teacher  can  follow.  It  gives 
directions  for  marching  and  military  movements,  light  gymnastics,  the  use  of 
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wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  poles,  and  for  fencing  and  boxing.    We 
know  of  no  other  manual  on  the  subject  so  valuable  as  this  seems  to  be. 

— Numbers  Universalized,  an  Advanced  Algebra,  by  David  M.  Sensenig, 
Part  I,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  353  pp.)  follows  an  elementary  book  and  prepares 
for  the  higher  work  soon  to  follow.  It  is  especially  thorough  in  the  subjects  of 
factoring,  radicals  and  quadratic  equations,  and  introduces  the  theory  of  limits, 
proportion,  variation,  logarithms,  progression,  interest  and  annuities. 

—  Practical  Latin  Composition,  by  William  C.  Collar,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  268 
pp.,  |i.io)  rests  upon  Ascham*s  idea  that  the  Latin  read  is  to  be  worked  over 
in  retranslating  the  translation.  Mr.  Collar  makes  his  exercises  of  the  material 
from  the  Latin  texts  read,  the  Kings  of  Rome,  Nepos,  Caesar  and  Cicero;  but 
he  recasts  it,  so  that  the  pupil  must  think  for  himself  in  making  his  exercises. 
He  thus  secures  continuity  of  thought  in  his  exercises,  and  unity  in  study.  Thus 
real  interest  will  be  awakened,  and  the  proverbial  dryness  of  Latin  composition 
be  relieved.  The  book  contains  the  Latin  texts  which  are  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
ercises and  an  adequate  vocabulary. 

—  In  their  *'  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors"  Ginn  &  Co,  issue  The  Pro- 
togoras  of  Plato,  with  the  commentary  of  Hermann  Sauppe,  translated  with 
additions,  by  James  A.  Towle  (179  pp.,  $1.50). 

—  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools,  by  Wm.  N.  Rice  (46  pp.,  25c.)  is 
the  last  issue  in  D.  C.  Heath's  Monographs  on  Education.  It  is  an  effective 
presentation  of  the  reasons  why  science  should  be  taught  in  all  grades,  and 
some  plans  for  teaching  it. 

—  Arithmetical  Reviews,  by  J.  L.  Patterson,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  paper,  12c.) 
presents  exercises  suitable  for  a  review  on  the  essentials  of  Arithmetic. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

— B.  Appleton  &  Co.  announoe  a  Tint  Book  in  American  History^  by  Edward  Egfirleston, 
comprising:  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  more  than  a  score  of  men  eminent  In  dif- 
ferent periods  of  American  history,  chronologically  arrangred.  The  book  will  be  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  by  the  most  eminent  American  artists,  and  will  contain  many  origrlnal 
and  very  instructive  features  in  the  wa3'  of  maps,  cuts,  etc.  They  also  announce  a  new 
edition  of  Youman's  popular  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  containing:  the  latest  discoveries  in 
this  science. 

—  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  Issue  a  Handrbook  of  PeycTioloffy  by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  which 
promises  to  be  thorougrhly  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  rapidly  advancing  science.  Its 
author  is  a  pupil  of  Wundt  and  also  thorougrhly  familiar  with  ¥Vench  psychology. 

—  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Princeton,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  ready 
for  the  press,  a  second  HiHory  of  the  United  States,  written  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to 
his  already  well-known  text-book,  but  suited  to  a  shorter  course,  and  perhaps  to  less 
mature  minds- 

—  The  interest  in  greography  teachlngr  Is  shown  by  publishers'  announcements.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  will  soon  issue  T^ypies  in  Oeoffraphy,  by  W.  F.  Nichols,  an  enumeration  of 
items  to  be  taught  in  each  grade,  with  methods,  all  built  on  the  plan  of  langruage  work. 
Also  Modem  Facts  and  Ancient  Fancies  in  Oeography,  by  J.  W.  Redway,— a  book  of  meth- 
od and  criticism. 

—  Lee  ft  Shephard  will  publish  27i«  Ptcturesgue  Oe€tgraphical  Readers^  by  Chas.  F.  King, 
whose  "Methods  and  Alms  in  Geog-raphy"  has  been  such  a  wonderful  success.    They 
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will  be  richly  illustrated  with  pictures  from  photographs,  adapted  to  children,  full  of  in- 
terest and  cheap  In  price. 

—  Literary  Landmarks:  a  Guide  to  Good  Reading  for  Young  People,  by  Mary  E.  Burt, 
will  soon  be  published  by  floughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.— an  admirable  guide  for  parents  and 
children. 

—Prof.  Ladd's  paper  on  The  Place  of  the  Fitting  School  in  American  Education  will 
claim  first  attention  in  8crfbner*9  for  September,  and  its  severe  criticisms  of  primary  edu- 
cation will  awaken  decided  interest.  Safety  in  Railroad  Travel  is  very  instructive.  An- 
drew Lang's  critique  of  Alexander  Dumas  is  highly  appreciative,  and  W.  H.  Gibson's 
Night  Witchery  is  charming  in  text  and  illustrations. 

—  In  Hiarper'8  for  September  the  valuable  article  on  The  Religious  Movement  in  France 
is  a  companion  to  the  account  of  the  movement  in  Germany  given  in  the  August  num- 
ber. American  Artists  at  the  Paris  Exposition  is  superbly  illustrated,  as  also  is  Holy 
Moscow,  both  papers  being  prepared  by  Theodore  Child.  Several  short  stories  and  the 
serials  make  up  the  rest  of  a  very  attractive  number. 

—The  Forum  keeps  its  position  as  the  leader  of  American  reviews.  The  transforma- 
tion of  New  England  in  the  August  number  shows  how  the  apparatus  of  parochial  schools 
is  preventing  the  Americanizing  of  the  children  of  Canadian  French  in  New  England. 
Senator  Ingalls'  discussion  of  Prohibition  and  License  sets  forth  the  Kansas  view  ef- 
fectively; Judge  Hoadley  discusses  Ballot  reform,  and  Edward  Atkinson  The  Problem 
of  Poverty. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  Forty  different  candidates  were  in  the  high  school  in  Racine.  D.  D. 
attendance  at  the  State  examination  for  Mayne  leaves  Elkhom  to  take  charge 
teachers'  certificates  this  summer.  Prof,  of  the  school  at  Fort  Atkinson.  £.  J. 
Emery  having  resigned  his  position  on  McEwan,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  formerly 
the  board  in  consequence  of  the  new  professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
duties  incident  to  his  appointment  at  Michigan  Agricultural  School,  succeeds 
River  Falls,  Supt.  E.  C.  Wiswall,  of  W.  M.  Pond  as  principal  of  the  high 
Sauk  county,  was  appointed  in  his  school  at  Madison.  W.  B.  Huff,  who 
place.  Of  the  six  candidates  for  the  graduated  at  the  University  this  sum- 
life  certificate  Miss  Carrie  J.  Smith,  of  mer,  assumes  charge  of  the  high  school 
Fort  Atkinson,  alone  secured  the  prize,  at  Viroqua.  J.  R.  Sill,  who  graduated 
The  following  were  granted  limited  cer-  at  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  this 
tificates:  Anna  Anderson,  of  Merrill;  summer,  goes  to  Necedah;  G.  S. 
Nellie  M.  Campbell,  of  Omro;  John  T.  Grube,  formerly  of  Mauston,  to  New 
Edwards,  of  Washburn;  B.  F.  Oltman,  Lisbon;  Charles  Morrill,  of  Sheboy- 
of  Prescott;  Erie  D.  Rounds,  of  Ark-  gan,  goes  to  Sheboygan  Falls;  T.  H. 
ansaw;  W.  H.  Schulz,  of  Blackhawk;  Loge  to  Merrillan;  B.  F.  Schubert,  a 
Hattie  O.  Thoms,  of  Madison;  Nora  graduate  of  the  Milwaukee  German 
E.  Trippe,  of  Neillsville;  H.  A.  Whip-  Academy,  to  Sauk  City;  Mr.  Allen, 
pie,  of  Waterloo.  from  Indiana,  to  Muscoda;  C.  M.  Fox, 

-Mr.  L.  L.  Clark,  from  Prairie  du  ^^  Platteville;  and  Mr.  A    E.   Buch- 

Chien,  becomes  principal  of  the  high  "^"ff'^  \  graduate  of  the  Umversity, 

school  at  DodgeviUe.    A.  J.  Volland,  ^^  ^^^  ^*^^*"- 

of    Grand    Rapids,     Mich.,    formerly       — Prof.    A.    R.    Sprague,    formerly 

teacher   in     the     Platteville     Normal  principal  of  the  high  school  ^t  Racine, 

School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  has  been  elected  teacher  of  history  and 
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political   economy   in  the  Milwaukee  lieved  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 

high  school.  persons  in  the  state  to  whom  this  an- 

—  Graduates  from  the  Platteville  nouncement  will  be  of  interest.  Be- 
Normal  School  have  secured  positions  sides  the  classes  already  specified, 
as  follows:  John  N.  Collins  in  one  of  those  who  have  not  near  home  oppor- 
the  ward  schools  in  Racine;  J.  C.  tunities  for  fitting  for  the  University, 
Churchill  at  Cadott;  Samuel  E.  Pear-  and  those  who  prefer  the  influences  of 
son  to  Montford;  Allen  Jeardeau,  Ben-  a  private  school,  such  in  short  as  would 
ton;  William  Wills  to  Mt  Hope;  R.  L.  ^^e  to  have  a  preparatory  department 
McBride  as  assistant  in  the  high  school  to  the  State  University,  will  find  their 
at  Dodgeville.  wants  well  met  by  this  Academy.    Prof. 

-C.  R.  Harper,  who  graduated  at  ^^"^  is  a  graduate  of  the  University, 
the  State  University  this  summ«-,  be-  an<l  with  his  long  expenence  and  ex- 
comes  principal  at  Cassville.  Charles  f  "^"^  reputation  as  a  teacher  gives 
Johnson,  formeriy  assistant  at  Lancas-  ^"  assurance  of  thorough  and  satis- 
ter,  takes  charge  of  the  schools  at  ^^^^"^^  ^^'•^-  ^^^  Academy,  there- 
Highland,  and  Mr.  McMillan,  from  ^""'^^  ^^^  ""f  ""^^"^  "V^.  favorable 
Michigan,  of  the  schools  at  Avoca.  auspices,  and  will,  we  believe,  soon 
_,     .  „            , .  ,       ,      ,      .     .  make  for  itself  an  enviable  reputation 

-The  following  high  school  pnnci-  ^        ^^e  educational  institutions  of 

pals  have  resigned  their  positions  this  wjcconsin 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 

courses  in  the  University;    J.  A.  Han-  —Seventeen  courses  of  instruction 

cock,  of  Elroy;  H.  F.  Wieman,  of  Jef-  were  given  at  the  Wisconsin  Summer 

ferson;  and  C.  R.  Pickering,  of  Mus-  School  for  teachers  this  summer,  with 

coda.  an  enrollment  in  each  as  follows:  Ped- 

T>    f    \xj    \m     T>    A    f      *     1  agogy,  43;  psychology,  34;  physiology, 

—  Prof.    W.    M.    Pond,   for   twelve  ^0.    ,,^1^^,  /o««♦^«,„^     tt.    ,r^^r^r^, 

^  A       uu    *u      xt  A'  38;   zoology  (anatomy),    11;    zoology 

years   connected    with    the   Madison  (classification),  17;  zoology  (embryolo- 

high  school,  announces  that  he    will v   ,.  ^i,-.««:.,#«. /l«Krv^♦^«,^  ^,  ^k,,., 

*     .          J.  gy),  I ;  chemistry  (laboratory),  9;  phys- 

open  in  Madison   Sept.  11,  the     Wis-  j^  (elementry),  45;  physics  (elementary 

consm  Academy -a  preparatory  school  laboratory).    26;   physics    (advanced), 

for  the  State  University      He  offers  ^.   ^^^^^  (advanced   laboratory).  4; 

four  courses  of  study- the  two  classi-  ^^^^  (elementary),  21;  botany  (labor- 

<^1   courses,  ancient  and  modem,  of  ^^^^^^  ^g.  ^^^^^  (advanced),  6;  geo- 

three   years   each     and   the    general  j^      ^g.  ^^^,.3^  literature  (Amer- 

saence   and  English  courses  of  two  .^^„            ^              ^^^y^^y^    literature 

years  each.     This  enterprise  is  an  m-  (Shakespeare).  30. 
terestmg  and  important  one.     It  oilers 

to  bright  pupils  an  opportunity  to  ad-  —  An  inspection  of  the  roll  of  the 
vance  in  their  preparation  for  college  summer  school  shows  that  there  were 
as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  allow.  To  present  persons  from  fifty-seven  differ- 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  de-  ent  towns  and  cities  of  Wisconsin,  with 
lay  their  school  work  until  they  are  some  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota 
older  than  the  pupils  with  whom  they  and  Dakota.  Plans  are  already  in  pre- 
must  be  classed  in  our  public  schools,  paration  for  next  summer,  and  it  is  pro- 
such  an  institution  furnishes  a  more  fa-  posed  to  introduce  some  new  features 
vorable  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  program,  while  making  all  the 
than  the  public  schools  can.      It  is  be-  departments  as  strong  as  they  proved 
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this  year.  Although  the  National  asso-  matter  is  interesting  and  admirably 
ciation  meets  in  St.  Paul  next  summer,  suited  to  observation  lessons,  while  its 
it  is  believed  that  the  attendance  on  the  practical  character  would  add  to  the 
school  will  be  larger  than  ever  before,  interest  it  would  awaken.  With  the 
-In  the  list  of  summer  schools  pub-  comment  on  the  ox-eye  daisy  which  is 
lished  in  the  June  Journal,  no  men-  enumerated  m  the  law  among  those  to 
tion  was  made  of  the  one  held  in  Wis-  ^^  destroyed  we  heartily  sympathize: 
consin  at  Lake  Geneva,  because,  for  ^^  s^"\s  almost  a  pity  that  we  are 
some  unexplained  reason,  none  of  its  compelled  to  condemn  this  attractive 
announcements  came  under  our  notice.  P^°^  ^  ^  pemiaous  weed." 
This  is  the  "Western  Normal  Music  —  The  annual  of  the  Mil  waukee  pub- 
School"  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  He  school  for  the  deaf  contains  inter- 
H.  E.  Holt,  of  Boston.  A  correspond-  esting^ details  concerning  the  work  of 
ent  writes  of  this:  ''The  school  is  this  new  department.  Teachers  visit- 
mainly  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  ing  the  city  cannot  spend  an  hour  more 
are  to  teach  music  in  the  public  schools,  profitably  than  by  visiting  this  school 
and  accordingly  we  had  present  the  su-  and  observing  the  processes  by  which 
pervisors  of  music  in  the  cities  of  St.  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  taught  to 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  speak.  The  annual  says:  "  We  want 
Council  Bluffs,  Sioux  City,  Anoka,  all  our  readers  to  know,  and  to  remem- 
Minn.,  Lansing,  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  ber,  that  our  school  is  a  public  school, 
Paris,  and  Fulton,  111.,  Oshkosh,  Kan-  and  they  may  not  only  be  permitted  to 
sas  City,  and  other  cities,  besides  the  visit  it  at  any  time,  but  that  they  have 
teachers  of  vocal  music  and  voice  train-  a  right  to  do  so.  All  are  welcome." 
ing  in  the  normal  schools  at  Carbon-  —  General  satisfaction  is  felt  with  the 
dale.  111.,  Winona,  and  the  Peabody  appointment  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  as 
Normal  College  at  Nashville,  and  num-  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
ber  of  other  teachers  from  various  parts  _-  Prof.  J.  H.  Canfield,  of  Lawrence, 
of  the  country  —  fifty  in  all.  The  school  Kansas,  who  has  for  three  years  served 
is  to  be  a  permanency  here,  and  next  efficiently  as  its  secretary,  was  elected 
year  will,  from  the  expressed  opinion  president  of  the  National  Educational 
of  those  here  this  summer,  have  an  at-  Association  for  the  next  year.  It  is 
tendance  of  over  loo.  understood  that  the  next  meeting  will 


be  held  at  St.  Paul.  The  attendance 
at  Nashville  is  estimated  at  about  two 
thousand. 


—  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  is  of  more  than  usu- 
al general  interest.  It  is  on  the  noxious  —J-  E.  Riordan,  formeriy  assistant 
weeds  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  prepared  »«  ^^^  Sheboygan  high  school,  has  been 
by  Prof.  Goff.  Thirteen  different  weeds  chosen  principal  in  the  place  of  E.  G. 
are  described  fully,  represented  by  suit-  Haylett,  who,  after  five  years  success- 
able  engravings,  and  the  best  ways  of  ^"1  service  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
destroying  them  stated.  The  matter  of  <>"  account  of  ill-health.  A.  Jeffrey 
the  pamphlet  is  valuable  for  school  in-  goes  from  Cadott  to  Shell  Lake,  and 
struction,  and  we  wish  all  our  teachers  Robert  Paton  from  New  London  to 
had  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  be  in-  Kaukauna. 

strumental  in  calling  wide-spread  at-  —  A  summer  school  for  teachers  was 

tention  to  these  vegetable  pests.    The  carried  on  for  five  weeks  in  Eau  Claire, 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  STUDY  AND   INDUSTRIAL  WORK 
IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  WAUKESHA. 

lA  Paper  read  before  the  State  Teacbers'  Association  at  Waukesha,  July  3d,  1889.] 

The  industrial  school  of  to-day,  as  conducted  by  the  state,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  reform  school,  upon  which  it  is  an  improvement  in  name 
not  only,  but,  in  many  instances,  in  theory  and  methods.  The  substi- 
tution of  the  word  ** industrial "  for  "reform  **  was  a  wise  concession  to 
popular  prejudice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition  of  a  very  im- 
portant fact  relating  to  the  character  of  the  pupils  in  these  institutions. 
It  may  be  said  of  the  Wisconsin  school,  and  I  presume  of  those  in  other 
states,  that  a  large  majority  of  those  committed  to  its  care,  though  from 
ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age  when  received,  are  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  mental  and  moral  training.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reformation  so  much  as 
formation  which  they  need.  They  are  not  radically  bad  but  rather 
negative  in  character — their  tendencies  are  to  idleness  and  ignorance, 
and  hence  to  evil,  but  their  habits  are  ngt  fixed;  and  they  readily  yield 
to  the  wholesome  discipline  and  training  of  the  school,  thus  forming 
most  interesting  material  for  the  teacher  who  is  studious  of  the  character 
of  his  pupils  and  the  influences  out  of  which  they  have  come  to  him.  I 
know  of  no  pupils  who  more  promptly  respond  to  a  genuine  mani- 
festation of  interest  in  their  welfare,  or  in  whom  the  conscientious  teach- 
er will  find  more  encouragement  for  hard  work. 

As  best  illustrating  their  condition  upon  entering  the  school,  a  few 
statistics  may  be  given:  Out  of  127  new  admissions  in  the  year  1887 
eighty -six  entered  the  first  grade;  twenty-five  the  second;  ten  the  third; 
two  the  fourth;  and  four  the  fifth.      In  1888,    135  were  admitted,  of 
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whom  eighty- three  entered  the  first  grade;  seventeen  the  second;  twenty 
the  third;  eight  the  fourth  and  seven  the  fifth.  These  figures  may  ako 
be  taken  as  indicating  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of 
moral  culture  which  they  possessed  upon  admission  to  the  institution. 

Of  262  received  during  the  years  1887  and  1888,  fifty  were  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  ninety-seven  between  ten  and  thir- 
teen, and  112  between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  Stated  in  another  form 
it  appears  that  of  the  262  all  but  fifty-three  were  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  sixteen. 

The  prominent  and  important  facts  embodied  in  these  figures  are,  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  upon  their  admission 
are  practically  illiterate,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  over  thirteen 
years  of  age — an  age  when  the  regular  attendant  upon  the  public  school 
has  completed  three  fourths  of  the  full  graded  course. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  youth  of 
criminal  tendencies  and  surroundings  the  element  of  manual  labor  has 
always  entered  into  the  methods  of  treatment;  but  its  prominence  for  years 
was  due  rather  to  financial  considerations  than  to  those  of  education  or  dis- 
cipline. Gradually,  however,  the  idea  gained  acceptance  that  the  financial 
results  of  such  labor  in  an  educational  or  disciplinary  institution  for  youth 
of  any  class  is  of  secondary  importance;  and  that  its  chief  value  is  as  a 
means  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  development.  It  is  seen  now,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before,  that  the  training  of  the  eye  to  a  correct  per- 
ception of  form  and  space  and  color;  the  hand,  to  perform  with  strength 
and  accuracy  its  manifold  duties;  the  body  to  healthful,  vigorous  and 
graceful  action,  is  as  much  a  part  of  true  education  as  the  storing  of  the 
mind  with  a  knowledge  of  science  and  literature.  The  relation  between 
principles  and  things  —  between  theory  and  practice — between  mental 
and  physical  development,  is  receiving  a  practical  recognition  that  is 
full  of  promise  of  a  truer  education. . 

To  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  School  this  combination  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  in  education  is  especially  adapted.  Strangers,  most 
of  them,  upon  their  admission,  to  that  discipline  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  application  and  study,  of  vagrant  inclinations  or  aimless  lives  and 
with  limited  information  in  desirable  channels,  the  systematic  division  of 
their  time  between  study,  labor  and  recreation  tends  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  regularity,  gives  that  physical  exercise  so  necessary  to  healthy 
stimulates  interest  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life,  suggests  the  intimate 
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relations  between  the  schoolroom,  the  shop  and  the  farm,  and  opens  to 
them  a  new  world  of  thought  and  action.  It  may  readily  be  surmised 
that  this  new  mode  of  life  is  not  in  many  cases  attractive  upon  first  in- 
troduction to  it;  but  its  practical  value  comes  at  length  to  be  recognized 
by  most  of  the  pupils,  and  to  be  more  highly  appreciated  as  time  dem- 
onstrates its  salutary  influence. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes  that  alternate  with  each  other 
in  study  and  work,  four  hours  daily  being  devoted  to  each  occupation, 
except  that  for  the  younger  boys  the  period  of  work  is  shorter.  The 
period  for  study  is  broken  in  the  middle  by  a  recess  of  half  an  hour 
for  recreation.  There  is  also  a  shorter  intermission  for  the  boys  in  the 
shops.  Formerly  the  alternations  between  work  and  study  occurred 
twice  each  day  instead  of  once  as  now,  —  that  is  each  division  worked 
two  hours  and  studied  two  hours  each  half  day.  But  it  was  found  that 
the  change  from  work  to  study  so  frequently  not  only  resulted  in  waste 
of  time,  but  was  unfavorable  to  the  achievement  of  the  best  results  in  the 
school-room.  Two  hours  with  books  afforded  scant  time  for  concentra- 
ting the  mind  upon  them  and  preparing  and  reciting  the  lessons  assigned; 
while,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  industrial  work  failed  to  receive  the  at- 
tention and  effort  desired. 

Statistics  regarding  the  division  of  labor  show  that  about  100  boys 
are  employed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factory,  100  in  the  sock  factory, 
fifty  in  the  tailor  shop,  thirty  in  the  laundry,  fifty  in  care  of  stock  and 
in  farm  work,  twelve  in  the  bakery  and  bo3rs'  kitchen,  ten  in  the  dor- 
mitories, ten  in  the  dining-rooms,  ten  in  the  bath  and  play-rooms,  four 
in  the  carpenter  shop,  four  in  the  paint  shop,  two  in  the  engine  and 
boiler-rooms,  five  in  the  officers'  kitchen,  and  ten  as  office,  store,  errand 
and  picket  bo3rs.  This  relative  division  varies  somewhat  during  the 
year  as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  suggests.  During  the  seasons  of 
planting  and  harvest  a  larger  number  of  bo3rs  is  detailed  to  this  work, 
while  in  winter  the  number  is  of  course,  reduced.  Boys  are  also,  from 
7  time  to  time,  changed  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  as  circum- 

stances seem  to  require. 

As  indicating  what  is  accomplished  by  the  labor  of  the  pupib,  there 
were  manufactured  during  the  last  biennial  period,  which  ended  with 
September,  1888,  2,093  dozen  pairs  of  boots,  1,594  dozen  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  214  dozen  pairs  of  shoes  were  repaired;  8,780  dozen  pairs  socks 
and  forty-seven  dozen  pairs  of  mittens  were  knit;  and  in  the  tailor  shop 
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there  were  made  676  jackets,  322  vests,  1,473  pairs  of  pants,  672  pairs 
of  overalls  and  346  blouses.  This  work  was  all  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  six  foremen,  four  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
shop.  In  addition  to  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  on  a  farm  of  400 
acres  was  done  by  the  boys;  and,  the  baking  and  cooking  for  the  whole 
establishment,  except  a  part  of  that  for  the  officers'  table,  was  ako  per- 
formed by  them  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  a  skilled  baker. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question,  is  the  result  of  this  combination  of 
study  and  labor  satisfactory?  From  a  somewhat  extended  and  careful 
observation  of  the  system,  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Lessons  are  as  carefully  and  quickly  learned,  interest  in  the  themes  pur- 
sued is  as  active  and  pronounced,  progress  in  study  as  rapid  and  thor- 
ough, and  deportment  in  the  school-room  as  commendable  as  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  country  or  city.  Work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
shops  is  performed  with  as  much  intelligence  and  effectiveness  as  that 
by  any  class  of  boys  under  other  circumstances.  The  love  of  sport  is 
enhanced,  rather  than  diminished,  by  their  daily  routine,  and  they  enter 
into  it  with  a  zest  and  vigor  suggestive  of  active  minds  in  strong  bodies. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  germs  of  serious  disease 
exist,  the  boys  steadily  improve  in  health  and  physique  from  their  ad- 
mission to  their  release. 

The  net  profit  to  the  institution  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured is  small;  but  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  pupils  in  carrying  on 
the  work  necessary  in  the  conducting  of  so  large  an  establishment  is  con- 
siderable. The  important  thing,  however,  is  to  give  the  boys  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  work,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  some  of  the  trades.  Not  a 
few  of  those  released  have  utilized  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
been  enabled  thereby  to  earn  a  comfortable  living;  while  others  have 
gone  to  work  upon  farms  at  wages  which  they  could  not  have  secured 
but  for  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  school. 

The  degree  of  scholarship  acquired  by  very  many  is  in  excess  of  that 
reached  by  students  of  outside  schools  whose  term  of  study  has  not 
been  of  longer  duration;  while  in  a  few  instances,  the  scholarship  is 
something  remarkable — a  just  source  of  pride  to  teachers  and  officers 
and  a  promise  of  success,  which  subsequent  years  will  fulfill. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  accomplish- 
ing at  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  the  effort  to  unite 
mental  and  industrial  training,  and  to  suggest  what  may  be  done  in  a 
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similar  direction  uiider  the  sjrstem  of  puUic  education.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  howeveri  it  should  not  be  foi^otten  that  no  public 
school  can  ever  present  conditions  so  favorable  for  success  in  this  form 
of  education  as  the  school  under  consideration,  for  in  none  can  the  au* 
thority  to  regulate  the  attendance  and  the  exercises  of  the  pupib  be  so 
complete  and  uninterrupted. 

What  industrial  schoob  have  shown  to  be  practicable  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  may  ere  long  be  realized  on  a  broader  scale,  when  industrial 
training  shall  proceed  with  equal  step,  side  by  side,  with  mental;  when 
each  hand  shall  be  skilled  to  follow  the  directing  of  its  own  head;  when 
the  world  of  deeds  shall  be  seen  to  be  but  the  embodiment  of  the  world 
of  thought;  when  every  sphere  of  honest  human  effort  shall  receive  its 

quota  of  intelligent  earnest  workers. 

Lewis  A.  Proctor. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING  — THEIR  OFFICE  IN  EDU- 
CATION. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  old  education  dealt  chiefly  with  the  absorb- 
ing side  of  the  child's  mind,  and  that  the  new  deals  mainly  with  the  ex- 
pressive side;  that  the  education  of  the  past  has  been  to  increase  the 
power  to  absorb;  that  the  education  of  the  present  is  to  increase  the 
pow-r  to  express. 

In  the  matter  of  Form  Study  and  Drawing  the  reverse  of  this  is 
true.  The  old  education  in  this  branch  paid  little  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  knowledge  of  form  was  obtained,  and  placed  great  stress 
upon  the  manner  and  style  of  expressing  ideas  of  form.  To-day 
the  best  thinkers  in  this  department  claim  that  knowledge  of  form  must 
come  before  expression  of  form;  for  all  education  should  be  directed  to 
the  brain,  which  can  only  be  reached  primarily  through  the  senses. 
Brain  action  always  starts  from  the  outside.  The  way  to  the  understanding 
is  through  the  senses.  In  early  childhood  the  senses  are  more  active  than 
the  intelligence,  and  the  first  teaching  should,  therefore,  be  addressed  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  reflective  powers.  *  *  One  of  the 
first  things  needed  in  early  training,"  says  Dr.  Fitch,  *'is  to  teach  a 
child  how  to  use  his  fingers,  his  ears,  and  his  eyes;  and  whether  he 
does  this  well  or  ill  makes  a  great  difference  to  him  all  through  his  later 
course." 
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.  In  this  training  of  the  senses  the  child  should  be  taught  to  put  forth 
his  powers  and  take  in  knowledge  from  objects  about  him.  The  tak- 
ing, the  absorbing,  should  come  first,  later  teach  him  to  give.  Do  not 
treat  a  child  as  a  sponge  and  pour  knowledge  over  him  which  will  run 
off  nearly  as  fast  as  it  runs  on:  but  treat  him  as  a  sponge  to  be  filled 
by  the  peculiar  action  of  its  own  pores.  Instead  of  pouring  knowledge 
over  him  place  him  in  proximity  to  the  facts  to  be  learned  and  suffer 
him  to  do  the  drinking.  If  the  incipient  habits  of  observation  and  in- 
vestigation are  fixed  in  childhood,  we  shall  have  in  later  life  better  ob- 
servers of  nature  and  closer  students  of  physical  science.  And  **no 
training  of  ear  to  the  finer  difference  of  vocal  inflection  and  expression 
is  without  a  very  important  bearing  upon  literary  perception  and  taste. 
The  development  of  greater  sensitiveness  to  sight  and  sound  is  accom- 
panied, almost  necessarily,  with  the  development  of  intellectual  power." 

The  first  educational  function  of  Form  Study  is  to  increase  the 
power  to  absorb  knowledge  through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch. 

Ideas  of  beauty,  color,  shape,  and  relation  of  parts  come  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  pleasure  received  through  this  avenue  is  of  the 
highest  order.  Facts  of  form  come  into  the  mind  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  which  conveys  to  us  the  truth  more  impressively  than  any  other 
of  the  senses.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  mental  development 
aimed  at  in  Form  Study  is  taken  when  the  sense  of  sight  or  of  touch  is 
addressed.  Then  comes  the  awakening  of  the  attention,  the  rousing  of 
that  first  and  finest  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  observing  powers  are 
now  incited  and  the  whole  soul  kindles  to  activity  the  result  of  which  is 
thought.  And  it  is  to  this  end  that  every  young  mind  should  be  led. 
Thought  is  the  latent  power  of  the  universe;  and  the  fact  that  will  be 
conducive  to  thought  is  the  fact  to  be  gotten  into  the  child's  mind. 
Head -master  Thring,  of  the  famous  Uppingham  school,  emphasized 
this  truth  when  he  said,  **  Never  try  to  fill  the  mind  with  lumber,  under 
cover  of  its  being  of  use  by  and  by.  Lumber  does  not*excite  thought, 
lumber  does  breed  disgust;  nothing  should  be  put  into  the  mind  which 
is  not  wanted  immediately,  and  which  is  not  also  the  easiest  way  of 
meeting  the  want  The  pupil  ought  to  be  .made  to  feel  that  thought  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  power,  and  that  learning  means  being  taught  to  think 
by  easy  steps.'* 

Form  Study  teaches  a  child  to  see  correctly  and  to  know  what  he  sees. 

Having  through  the  avenues  of  the  senses  roused  the  mind  to  activ- 
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ity  and  led  it  beside  the  still  waters  of  thought  and  reflection,  the  next 
thing  is  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  the  images  therein  reflected,  to 
hold  him  steadily  for  a  time  until  he  shall  come  to  a  definite  if  not  yet 
vivid  consciousness  of  these  inner  reflections;  and  when  the  mental 
picture  glows  out  before  hb  mind's  eye»  the  divinity  of  his  nature  — 
the  creative  &culty  —  kindles  to  action  and  forces  its  way  out  into  vis- 
ible embodiment. 

Before  discussing  the  different  methods  of  expressing  ideas  of  form, 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  necessity  there  is  that  the  forms  studied  should 
be  typical  and  perfect  in  character.  Occasionally  one  meets  the  man  or 
woman  who  says,  "  What  is  the  use  of  all  these  models  you  place  in 
the  hands  of  children  ?  Why  not  take  any  common  object  and  teach 
them  the  form  of  that  object  and  how  to  represent  that  form."  We 
answer.  The  final  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  pictorial  representation 
alone.  Its  purpose  is  based  upon  reason,  and  the  forms  chosen  for 
initial  study  should  be  those  of  solid  and  plain  geometry.  While  the 
first  study  is  not  that  of  geometry,  it  does  prepare  the  way  for  it  by 
furnishing  the  mind  with  types  for  all  forms  and  the  bases  for  definitions 
of  universal  scope  and  validity.  From  forms  of  simplidty  and  regular- 
ity, advance  is  made  to  those  of  complexity  and  beauty,  of  which  there 
is  an  infinite  number,  and  the  treatment  of  which  is  and  must  be  a  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  reason.  These  forms  should  be  perfect  forms  so  far 
as  proportion  of  parts  and  symmetry  of  contour  are  concerned.  If  a 
sphere  is  to  be  taught,  the  model  presented  must  be  a  sphere.  An  ap- 
ple or  an  orange  will  not  do;  for  every  point  in  the  surface  of  the  ob- 
ject must  be  equally  distant  from  the  center  or  you  teach  the  child  a 
falsehood;  you  had  better  leave  his  mind  empty  than  fill  it  with  un- 
truth. After  the  child  has  formed  the  right  concept  of  the  sphere,  the 
type  form  will  be  recognized  in  any  spherical  object.  The  modification 
will  not  prevent  its  recognition. 

The  principal  type  forms  are  not  numerous.  The  sphere,  the  symbol 
of  life  and  beauty;  the  cube,  the  tjrpe  of  all  rectangular  objects,  the 
symbol  of  strength  and  utility;  the  cylinder,  a  type  form  found  in  vege* 
table  and  animal  life;  and  the  vase  form,  the  type  of  millions  of  natural 
and  manufactured  objects,  first  discovered  in  the  floral  envelope  and 
since  then  work  out  in  countless  forms  of  grace  and  elegance.  Afler 
these  forms  have  been  thoroughly  impressed,  any  modification  will  be 
readily  recognized  and  properly  placed  and  considered.     But  we  must 
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teadi  the  perfect  form  first,  or  we  shall  have  furnished  the  child's  mind 
with  no  standard  for  future  use. 

We  have  the  youth  of  our  land  study  the  classics  of  literature.  We 
set  before  them  the  best  models  in  prose  and  verse,  and  seek  to  have 
them  form  their  literary  tastes  after  the  highest  standards  of  artistic 
finish.  These  young  people  could  learn  to  read  fluently  from  trashy- 
books  and  periodicals.  But  learning  to  articulate  and  enunciate 
thoughts  from  abstract  symbols  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  your  work  in 
this  department.  You  feel  that  the  souls  of  your  pupils  crave  perfec- 
tion, and  you  strive,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  satisfy  that  craving.  Why 
then,  I  ask,  should  we  not  follow  the  same  course  in  combined  head 
and  hand  work  ?  Why  not  give  the  child  the  perfect  type  form  and 
then  the  common  object  based  upon  that  form,  and  suffer  his  mind  to 
work  out  the  likeness  and  the  difference  ?  Why  not  do  for  the  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  some  litde  act  akin  to  that  of  an  Infinite  Creator, 
who  stamped  the  image  of  the  all-perfect  upon  his  of&pring  and  left 
them,  knowing  that  through  all  their  finite  modifications  mankind  would 
trace  out  the  all-perfect  and  find  his  way  back  to  God. 

This  should  be  the  principle  upon  which  we  work:  Impress  the  idea 
of  the  perfect.  Plant  the  truth  and  not  its  modification.  The  modifi- 
cation will  come;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  educator  to  guard 
against  it,  rather  than  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  He  should  aim  to 
develop  the  intelligence  through  the  discriminating  use  of  the  senses^ 
and  to  fill  the  mind  with  mental  images  of  perfect  geometric  forms,  that 
when  the  pupil  takes  up  the  advanced  studies  of  his  course  he  may 
have  his  mind  stored  with  facts  of  form,  which  facts'  may  be  utilized  at 
will.  The  perfect  images  calling  up  the  perfect  forms  will  lead  to  the 
perfected  expression.  This  is  what  the  world  needs  to-day.  Not  foggy 
ideas,  vague,  dreamy,  and  impractical,  but  clear  cut,  sharp,  incisive  and 
useful;  not  the  modification  of  truth,  but  truth  itself.  This  is  the  Pi- 
late age.  On  every  side  we  hear  the  cry,  "What  is  truth  ?  *  *  And  it 
is  to  the  solution  of  this  question  that  the  educator  must  bend  his  ener- 
gies. It  is  truth  for  which  the  world  seeks.  It  is  true  men  and  women 
that  the  future  demands  as  the  product  of  our  publ'c  schools.  Shall 
our  supply  equal  that  demand  ? 

METHODS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

We  have  already  said  that  when  the  t)rpe  form  has  been  impressed 
and  the  mind  has  been  roused  to  action,  the  creative  faculty  will  force 
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its  way  out  into  visible  embodiment,  and  we  have  the  oral  or  visible  ex- 
pression. There  are  but  three  methods  of  expressing  ideas  of  form. 
First,  by  means  of  spoken  or  written  language;  second,  by  convention- 
al representation  known  as  drawing  \  and  third,  by  moulding  plastic 
material  into  forms  which  shall  express  ideas. 

For  the  perfected  expression  of  an  idea  of  form  the  materialization 
of  that  idea  is  better  than  speech,  penmanship  or  drawing.  First,  be- 
cause  the  child's  vocabulary  does  not  contain  the  terms  necessary  to 
describe  the  form;  second,  penmanship  cannot  be  used  at  so  early  a 
stage  because  the  child  is  ignorant  of  that  branch;  third,  drawing  can- 
not be  used  by  the  child  because  his  hand  lacks  the  skill  to  represent 
by  means  of  slbstract  conventions  sufficiently  definite  to  give  a  concrete 
realization  of  form. 

Materialization  or  moulding  the  form  in  some  plastic  substance  will 
meet  with  none  of  the  above  difficulties,  and  hence  should  be  used  first 
as  the  easiest  and  most  natural  method  of  expression.  Clay  modeling 
should  come  before  drawings  because  it  is  the  simplest  mode  of  expres- 
sion. 

In  the  setting  fbrth  of  an  idea  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  it  upon 
the  mind  of  another  as  it  exists  in  our  own  mind,  but  two  things  are 
necessary.  They  are  accuracy  and  freedom.  The  expression  must  be 
accurate,  true  to  the  thought,  concept,  or  mental  image,  and  it  must 
possess  the  appearance  of  freedom.  In  these  two  particulars  lies  the 
secret  of  Greek  art.  The  Greek  was  precise  and  accurate  in  his  modes 
of  thought.  It  was  necessary  to  the  Greek  to  grasp  a  subject  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  see  all  round  it;  hence  he  was  the  first  to  carve  the  statue  in 
the  round,  to  detach  it  from  its  background  and  set  it  out  squarely  to 
the  beholder.  In  all  his  work  he  carried  with  him  into  the  marble  the 
same  precision  and  accuracy,  and  added  to  these  qualities  the  appear- 
ance of  freedom.  Hence  his  art  as  art  stands  out  through  all  the  cen- 
turies as  the  type  of  perfection.  To-day  every  piece  of  work  is  brought 
to  the  same  test.  The  universal  standard  must  always  embody  freedom 
and  accuracy. 

Clay  modeling  should  come  before  Drawing  because  it  is  the  most 
natural  method  of  expression. 

By  construction  nations  in  their  childhood  have  always  striven  to  ex- 
press their  ideas.  They  piled  up  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark  the  grave 
of  a  fallen  hero,  or  a  victory  over  an  enemy,  before  they  had  a  written 
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language  in  which  to  sing  that  nation's  exploits  or  glory  over  that  ene- 
my's downfall.  They  modeled  a  rude  image  of  their  God  before  they 
recorded  his  mercy  or  his  justice.  They  built  a  temple  for  that  god  be- 
fore they  painted  a  picture  of  him.  Everywhere  sculpture  has  come 
before  painting — and  later  pictographic  before  hieroglyphic.  In  this 
new  world  of  ours  among  American  artists  the  same  universal  truth  is 
illustrated.  Our  greatest  artists  are  our  sculptors,  Hosmer,  Powers  and 
Olin. 

But  it  is  not  that  we  would  make  sculptors  of  the  children  in  our 
schools  that  we  plead  for  the  introduction  of  clay  modeling.  It  is  not 
the  artistic  element  that  we  wish  to  consider  to -day;  but  the  art  or  the 
doing  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  children. 
"  We  must,**  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fitch  told  us  last  summer  in  Can- 
ada, **  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  mental  culture  is  the  first  business  of 
the  school  and  not  the  second.  *  *  Work  in  construction,  whether  in 
clay,  wood  or  paper,  serves  to  develop  the  productive  powers,  and 
**  these,**  sajrs  Jas.  Wm.  Hoppin,  **  reside  in  the  higher  reason  and  in 
the  imagination.*'  And  these  he  claims  are  by  ias  the  most  important, 
because  the  training  of  the  imagination  raises  a  people  above  low  liv- 
ing; for  the  more  a  man  becomes  resolved  to  live  in  the  whole,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful,  the  more  he  emerges  from  the  environments  of  cir- 
cumstances into  universal  humanity;  and  cannot  be  a  small  or  a  mean 
man.  It  is  this  training  of  the  imagination  that  we  claim  as  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  Form  Study,  and  especially  of  Drawing,  in  the 
complex  education  of  the  present.  The  training  of  the  imagination  in 
drawing  off  the  shape  from  the  form  seen,  and  representing  that  shape 
by  means  of  abstract  conventions  known  as  lines  and  angles.  And 
when  the  ''arts  of  expression  are  so  transfused  by  the  imagination 
that  their  works  are  creations  of  immortal  beauty,*'  then  it  is  that  we 
say  that  a  nation  has  reached  a  state  of  the  highest  civilization.  Art 
becomes  **  the  tongue  of  the  ideal,*'  and  the  art  works  of  the  nation 
become  **  the  permanent  expression  of  that  nation's  soul." 

Has  the  United  States  reached  that  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  ?  Has  she  given  what  may  be  considered  any  permanent  ex- 
pression to  her  soul  ?  What  b  the  cry  that  comes  to  us  across  the 
waters  to-day  ?  American  products  lie  side  by  side  with  those  of  other 
countries,  and  wherein  do  thev  lack  ? 

In  every  manufactured  product  there  are  two  factors,  the  raw  mater- 
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ial  and  the  brain  power.  We  know  that  this  great  land  lacks  not  in 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  raw  material.  And  who  will  dare  say 
that  as  a  nation  the  United  States  of  America  is  wanting  in  brain  pow- 
er ?  Then  why  are  not  all  our  manufactured  products  fully  up  to  those 
of  European  countries  ?  The  cry  that  comes  to  us  to-day  from  Paris 
is  that  American  products  lack  in  the  quality  of  beauty.  But  beauty  is 
of  the  intellect.  That  this  quality  should  exist  in  a  manufactured  pro- 
duct demands  that  there  should  be  the  highest  intellectual  activity  in 
working  out  that  perfected  finish  which  clothes  the  product  with  this 
self-activity,  and  causes  it  to  exist  in  and  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  with 
this  end  in  view  that  the  work  of  construction  and  of  drawing  should 
be  carried  on  in  our  schools.  The  children  should  be  taught  that  each 
task,  however  slight,  must  be  done  with  earnestness  and  precision,  that 
the  thing  must  be  made  truly,  and  hence  it  will  be  beautiful;  for  as  Plato 

said  centuries  ago: 

"  Beauty  is  the  splendor  of  the  true." 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  presenting  to  the  pupil  simple  forms 
and  shapes  in  order  that  the  representations  may  be  broad  and  simple 
and  possible  of  perfected  finish.  Yet  crude  work  should  never  be 
passed  by  if  that  work  shows  that  the  child  has  put  his  best  into  it. 
For  it  is  better  as  Browning  says,  that, 

•*  Youth 
Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made." 

Drawing  is  also  necessary  in  the  education  of  the  child  to  develop 
that  power  of  concentration  and  mental  abstraction,  such  a  valuable  fac- 
tor in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  mathematical  branches.  The  child's 
definition  of  drawing  illustrates  this:  '*  You  think  and  think;  and  then 
you  take  your  pencil  and  draw  around  the  think.''  In  this  thinking 
judgment  of  proportion,  distance  and  symmetry  are  cultivated.  The 
imagination  is  brought  into  active  service.  The  memory  is  strength- 
ened, and  the  most  essential  faculties  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  ac- 
tivity. Drawing,  I  claim,  has  the  same  disciplinary  value  as  the  learn- 
ing of  any  new  language,  and  can  be  of  far  more  practical  use  than  the 
scanty  knowledge  of  Latin  or  German  gained  in  our  high  schools. 

The  time,  I  trust,  is  passed  when  thoughtful  men  and  women  look 
upon  Drawing  as  a  graceful  accomplishment  calling  forth  a  litde  skill  of 
hand  and  a  little  gift  of  imitation;  and  think  that  Drawing  and  Penman- 
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ship  should  be  classed  together  as  light  weights  in  the  educational 
scale.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
a  writer  makes  a  very  sensible  discrimination  between  the  two  branches, 
Drawing  and  Penmanship.  He  says,  *  *  The  two  studies  have  nothing 
in  common  worth  mentioning.  They  are  notably  for  distinct  purposes. 
Drawing  is  a  culture  study  and  Penmanship  is  not.  Drawing  is  an  end 
in  itself,  and  Penmanship  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  In  learning  to 
write,  the  logical  faculty  is  not  appealed  to  save  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
Not  so  in  Drawing.     It  is  based  upon  reason. '* 

The  time,  I  trust,  has  come  when  Wisconsin  educators  see  the  cul- 
ture side  of  this  branch,  and  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  surfece 
decoration  on  the  border  of  the  educational  robe;  but  that  properly 
treated  it  may  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  garment,  and  ma- 
terially aid  in  clothing  the  ego,  and  furnishing  its  workshop. 

Let  the  schools  be  supplied  with  the  few  necessary  appliances,  viz. : 
a  set  of  geometric  models,  a  jar  of  day,  pencils  and  paper  and  a  live 
teacher.  Give  the  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  branch  in  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  school  life  to  the  studies  of  the  mod- 
els and  objects  based  upon  them,  and  to  •  their  reproduction  in  clay, 
wood,  or  paper.  In  the  succeeding  years  give  more  attention  to  Draw- 
ing and  less  to  clay  modeling;  for  it  calls  for  greater  concentration  and 
continuity  of  thought  to  represent  than  to  reproduce  this  form.  If  this 
work  is  carried  on  intelligently,  with  the  educational  end  in  view,  the  re- 
sults must  be  worthy  the  effort  to  obtain  them,  and  the  young  men  and 
women  coming  out  of  our  high  schools  will  find  themselves  furnished 
with  a  power  of  expression  by  means  of  the  hand,  the  oi^an  that  now 
in  the  majority  of  cases  comes  from  the  school  room,  white,  limp  and 
useless,  fit  only  to  hold  the  diploma  for  which  the  unassisted  brain  has 
worked.  I  plead  for  the  education  of  the  hand  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  head.  Suffer  the  hands  of  our  children  to  become  as  swifl,  and 
deft,  and  useful  as  God  intended  them  to  be.  Then  shall  we  have  the 
strong,  symmetrical,  educated  men  and  women.  Then  shall  the  sphere 
become  the  symbol  of  our  educational  life,  because  the  sphere,  as  the 
children  say,  is  round  and  round,  has  no  flat  faces  and  no  sharp  cor- 
ners. Harriet  Cecil  Magee. 

OSHKOSH,  Wis. 


**  Grief  counts  the  seconds;  happiness  forgets  the  hours." 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

FOLLOWING    DIRECTIONS. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  primary  teacher's  work  about  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  anything  written.  This  is  the  necessi- 
ty of  training  the  child  to  comprehend  and  obey  quickly  the  various 
oral  directions  given  to  him.  Anyone  but  a  teacher  of  first  year  pupils 
would  be  surprised  at  the  slowness  with  which  most  children  grasp  an 
unfamiliar  command,  even  a  very  simple  one.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
standing  before  a  row  of  new-comers,  the  first  morning  of  school,  says 
in  the  plainest  of  Anglo-Saxon,  **  All  the  children  in  this  row  may 
stand. "  No  one  moves.  All  seem  to  expect  that  something  more  will 
be  said  on  the  subject;  but  as  nothing  more  is  said,  and  the  teacher  is 
waiting,  two  or  three  rise  hesitatingly;  and  the  rest  seeing  what  these 
have  done,  follow  their  example,  not  because  they  heard,  but  because 
they  saw.  We  teach  pupils  to  do  too  much  by  imitation  and  not 
enough  by  directions  addressed  to  the  ear  alone.  If  the  teacher  in  this  case 
had  thought  best  to  address  her  command  to  the  eyes,  instead  of  the 
ears,  and  had  simply  raised  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  the  children  would 
have  been  on  their  feet  much  sooner.  So  much  of  a  child's  first  knowl- 
edge is  obtained  through  the  eye,  that  he  is  slow  to  perceive  with  the 
ear.  Nor  is  this  slowness  of  comprehension  confined  to  childrein  alone. 
If  you  doubt  it,  ask  a  fiiend  to  hand  you  the  second  book  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  third  shelf  in  your  book  case,  and  note  the  time  it  takes 
him  to  get  your  words  well  in  mind.  Unless  the  members  of  a  geome- 
try class  have  been  trained  to  follow  directions,  they  will  be  puzzled  by 
such  commands  as,  * '  Draw  from  the  ends  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  two 
straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle.'' 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  branch  of  a  child's  education  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  visiting  a  kindergarten.  The  teacher  was  directing  a 
dozen  litde  folks  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  some  square  tablets. 
Each  first  placed  one  of  these  so  that  the  front  edge  touched  a  horizon- 
tal line  on  the  work  table.  Then  they  were  told  to  place  another  tablet 
with  the  right  angle  touching  the  middle  of  the  front  edge  of  the  one 
first  placed;  another  with  the  angle  touching  the  middle  of  the  back 
edge  of  the  same  one,  then  on  the  right  hand  side  in  the  same  way,  and 
another  on  the  left.     I  could  not  but  notice  the  difference  in  their  ability 
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to  grasp  the  thought  from  the  teacher's  words,  as  she  did  not  show,  but 
simply  told  them  what  to  do,  then  waited  quietly  for  them  to  see  for 
themselves.  I  was  not  a  primary  teacher  then,  and  could  hardly  re- 
frain,  as  I  sat  near  the  table,  from  pointing  out  to  one  little  fellow  the 
place  for  his  tablet,  as  he  seemed  especially  slow  to  understand.  But 
his  evident  satisfaction  when  he  got  it  right  was  very  pleasant  to  see, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  many  children  are  robbed  of  much  intellectual 
growth  and  enjoyment  through  the  ignorance  or  false  kindness  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers. 

There  are  many  little  exercises  a  teacher  can  use  that  will  quicken  the 
understanding,  and  help  form  a  habit  of  ready,  cheerful  obedience,  be- 
sides giving  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  school  work.     Of  course,  only 
very  simple  directions  should  be  given  at  first,  such  as:     Hold  the  right 
hand  up.     Find  your  elbow.     Look  up.     Reach  out.     Take  two  steps 
forward.     Place  your  right  hand  on  the  front  side  of  your  desk, —  the 
front  side  being  the  one  nearest  the  pupil.     Then  when  such  directions 
as  these  are  no  longer  difficult,  proceed  to  more  complex  ones,  as:  Find 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  book,  desk,  slate  or  room.     Place  your 
right  hand  on  the  left  shoulder.     Find  the  third  word  in  the  second  line 
of  the  reading  lesson.     Turn  to  the  east  and  point  to  the  west.     Look 
to  the  north  and  walk  towards  the  south,  and  many  more  that  any 
teacher  will  readily  think  of  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.     Take  some  time  when  the  school  seems  unusually  resdess.    Let 
all  stand.     Tell  them  you  want  to  see  who  is  the  quickest  to  mind. 
Then  let  commands  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  few  minutes.    Put 
your  hands  on  your  head;  on  your  shoulder;  on  your  toes;  and  if  you 
have  never  tried  this  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
your  school  will  disappear,  all  except  one  or  two  who,  instead  of  going 
down  to  find  their  toes,  have  brought  their  feet  up  to  them.     If  you 
find  that  some  are  inclined  to  do  as  they  see  others  do,  you  can  play 
you  have  a  school  of  blind  children,  who  must  mind  as  well  as  those 
who  can  see.     There  will  be  no  harm  in  having  the  children  sometimes 
do  as  they  see  the  teacher  or  one  of  their  own  number  do.     Only  have 
it  understood  whether  the  main  thing  is  to  look  or  listen.     Teachers 
who  use  splints,  one- inch  cubes,  match  sticks,  shoe  pegs,  and  paper 
folding  for  busy-work,  need  to  spend  some  time  in  teaching  their  pu- 
pils a  few  simple  forms  to  serve  as  a  basis  from  which  to  invent  other 
forms,  or  much  of  the  time  spent  with  this  material  will  be  of  litde  real 
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value  to  the  child,  as  he  will  only  use  it  in  a  careless,  aimless  way.  A 
teacher  can  easily  teach  a  new  form  to  a  whole  school  if  they  will  follow 
her  directions  carefully,  when  it  would  be  an  Herculean  task  to  attempt 
to  show  each  individually.  And  right  here  let  me  speak  of  another 
advantage  of  thus  teaching  these  forms.  It  necessitates  the  use  by  the . 
teacher,  and  the  consequent  learning  by  the  scholars,  of  such  terms  as 
cube,  oblong,  vertical,  horizontal,  parallel,  perpendicular  and  right  an- 
gle. And  the  children  soon  learn  to  talk  as  easily  and  understandingly 
of  trapezoid  and  cylinder  as  of  marble  and  kite. 

Drawing  lessons  furnish  another  excellent  opportunity  for  more  of 
this  same  kind  of  drill,  and  the  teacher  can  instantly  detect  by  a  glance 
at  the  slates  the  least  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  follow  her  direc- 
tions. A  teacher  who  has  never  taken  lessons  in  drawing  can  dictate 
such  simple  exercises  as  the  following:  Place  a  dot  in  the  middle  of 
your  slate.  Make  another  one  inch  above  this,  and  another  one  inch 
below,  also  a  dot  one  inch  to  the  left,  and  another  one  inch  to  the  right 
•  of  first.  Then  these  points  may  be  connected  with  straight  lines  as 
teacher  sees  best  to  dictate.  Or  the  children  may  draw  different  kinds 
of  lines  as  you  name  them.  When  ready  for  something  still  more  dif- 
ficult give  such  directions  as :  Draw  a  horizontal  line  two  inches  long. 
Through  the  middle  point  of  this  draw  a  vertical  line  three  inches  long, 
having  one  inch  of  the  line  above  the  horizontal.  From  the  top  of  the 
vertical  line  draw  two  lines,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  the 
horizontal.  From  the  right  and  left  of  the  horizontal  draw  lines  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  line.  And  before  you  are  through  every  boy  is 
anxious  to  tell  you  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  kite.  The  children  are  al- 
ways interested  in  these  exercises,  as  their  curiosity  is  excited  to  know 
what  the  figure  will  be  like. 

A  teacher  who  never  makes  any  unusual  demands  of  her  pupils  will 
not  see  the  need  of  these  exercises.  It  is  possible  to  conduct  a  school 
with  so  little  variety  that  the  necessity  of  thinking  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. A  new  way  of  asking  a  question,  or  of  giving  an  ofl-repeated 
direction,  will  sometimes  sadly  puzzle  these  little  ones.  Many  a  child 
can  readily  tell  you  how  many  seven  less  three  are,  who  could  not  tell 
how  many  three  from  seven  would  leave.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  set  lit- 
tle traps  in  which  to  catch  the  heedless  ones.  Let  the  small  Yankee 
who  guesses  he  knows  what  b  wanted,  and  so  goes  ahead  of  the  teach- 
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er's  directions,  find  himself  left  behind  as  the  watchful  teacher  suddenly 
changes  her  plan. 

Now  I  am  afraid  some  teacher  who  reads  this  will  think  she  has  no 
time  for  all  these  things.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  as  unwise  as  was 
that  of  the  man  who  had  not  time  to  wait  for  the  cars,  so  trudged  along 
on  foot.  One  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  make  your  pupils  brighter 
and  quicker,  and  thus  save  time.  Do  we  not  all  lose  much  time  repeat- 
ing our  words  to  children  who  fail  to  hear  the  first  time,  and  in  helping 
individual  ones  who  should  learn  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  class  ?  Children  accustomed  thus  to  follow  directions 
learn  to  listen  attentively,  and  to  think  closely,  which  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  some  of  the  emergencies  of  life  which  require  concen- 
tration of  thought  and  immediate  action. —  Sarah  W,  Smithy  in  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 

ON  GETTING  WORK  OUT  OF  PUPILS. 

How  shall  we  get  the  best  work  out  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools?  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  best  teacher  is  not  the  one  who  talks  most  to 
his  pupils  but  he  who  gets  his  pupils  to  talk  most  to  him;  in  other 
words,  he  who  gets  the  most  work  out  of  the  pupils.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  pupils  grow  and  develop  only  by  the  work  they  do 
for  themselves,  and  not  by  the  work  which  the  teacher  does  for  them. 
But  do  teachers  all  appreciate  this  fact  ?  If  so,  would  teachers  talk  and 
explain  so  much  in  class  as  so  many  of  them  do?  It  is  tempting  when 
a  pupil  is  in  trouble  with  his  lesson  to  help  him  out,  but  undoubtedly  it 
is  a  mistake  on  the  teacher's  part  to  give  any  help  until  the  pupil  has 
first  made  a  serious  attempt  to  help  himself.  A  single  victory  gained 
by  the  pupil  is  worth  a  hundred  which  the  teacher  wins  for  him.  Even 
when  help  must  come  from  the  teacher,  he  should  do  no  more  than  put 
the  pupil  on  his  feet  by  giving  a  hint  here  and  there,  often  a  single  one 
is  sufficient,  and  then  let  him  do  his  own  traveling. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  Some  teachers  absolutely 
discourage  their  pupils  by  expecting  and  demanding  too  much  of  them. 
The  result  is  that  they  get  less  work  and  of  a  poorer  character  because 
of  their  own  imprudence. 

No  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  continually  saying  to  his  students,  "  You 
are  doing  poorly,  you  will  surely  fail  on  examination.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  reach  the  standard  with  such  recitations  as  these, ' '  and  the  like. 
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All  this  operates  against  both  teacher  and  pupil,  both  become  irri- 
tated, in  time,  and  all  thought  of  earnest  study  is  driven  away.  Rid- 
icule is  an  effective  weapon  when  judiciously  used,  but  ridicule  in  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  one  that  is  more  apt  to 
work  harm  than  good.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the  older  class  of 
students,  who  ha^^e  sufficient  intelligence  and  whose  sensibilities  are  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  feel  the  full  force  of  a  foolish  teacher's  sarcasm. 

In  brief,  nothing  so  surely  gets  good  work  out  of  pupils  as  commend- 
ation where  it  is  really  deserved  and  a  kindly  silence  where  the  com- 
mendation has  not  been  earned.  This  by  no  means  shuts  out  proper 
reproof  when  the  case  demands  such  a  course,  but  teachers  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  rieproof  where  silence  and  the  chidings  of  the  pupil's  own 
conscience  would  be  productive  of  better  results  and  leave  the  temper 
of  all  unruffled. — Educational  News. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS'   EXAMINATION   FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES, 

1889.  . 

(The  dates  and  program  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.) 

I. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  State  certificates  will  be  held  yi  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  at  Madison,  beginning  at  8:30  o'clock 
A.  M., and  continuing  four  days. 

II. 

BOARD   OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  Whitewater, 
Prof  E.  A.  Birge,  Madison,  and  Supt.  E.  C.  Wiswall,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

III. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics, 
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Physical  Geography,  English  Literature  (historical)  and  Mental  Science. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificate,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  General  History,  Eng- 
lish Literature  (critical),  and  Theory  of  Teaching. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  limited  cer- 
tificate, and  seventy-five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  miidmum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Political  Economy  and 
General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limited  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  conse- 
cutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the  ex- 
amination. Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equivalent, 
will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  examination  for  a  life  certificate. 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day. 

The  evening  examinations  will  be  confined  to  the  following  branches: 
Reading,  Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will,  be  required  to  the  extent  of  correct- 
ly and  creditably  representing  any  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in 
these  studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Political  Economy 
—  Newcomb  or  F.  A.  Walker;  Mental  Science — Sully's  Teachers* 
Handbook  of  Psychology;    General   History — Myers'    Ancient  and 
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Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Fisher's  Universal  History; 
English  Literature  (historical)  —  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature 
and  Backus'  Shaw's  English  Literature;  Art  of  Teaching  —  Fitch's 
Lectures;  Physiology  —  Martin's  The  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course), 
or  an  equivalent;  Physics  —  Gage  or  Avery,  or  an  equivalent;  Physical 
Geography  —  Hinman's  Eclectic  Physical  Geography,  or  an  equivalent. 
Candidates  for  the  life  certificate  will  be  critically  familiar  with  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice  and  Emerson's  Representative  Men.  Eng- 
lish Literature  (critical)  —  Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature; 
Theory  of  Teaching  —  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psychology; 
Botany  —  Gray's  Lessons,  Revised  Edition.  Candidates  will  be  ex- 
pected to  fully  describe  and  diagram  a  plant  furnished  them,  applying 
correctly  the  technical  terms  of  Gray.  Zoology  —  Packard's  Zoology 
(Briefer  Course),  or  an  equivalent.  In  Geology,  besides  the  knowledge 
of  some  standard  text-book,  candidates  will  be  £aimiliar  with  the  general 
geological  history  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  be  able  to  sketch  a  general 
geological  map  and  sections  of  the  State. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  purposing  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schools,  is  es- 
pecially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  Ch.  325,  Laws  1883,  Sec.  i. 

J.  B.  Thayer,  State  Superintendent, 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1889. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  name  of  the  place  is  in  italics  the  school  has  been  added  to  the  list 
during  the  past  year.  When  the  name  of  the  principal  is  in  italics  he  commences 
work  at  the  school  this  fall.  Accredited  schools  are  marked,  all  when  ac- 
credited for  all  courses;  a.  c,  ancient  classical;  m.  c,  modem  classical;  g.  s., 
general  science;  e.,  English  course. 

Post  Office.  Principal.  Salary. 

Ahnapee John  C.  Kamp %  850 

Alma CD.  Kipp 850 

Almond 

Antieo John  O'Hara 1,000 

Appleton,  m.  c.  and  g.  s K.  H.  Schmidt IjSoo 

Arcadia J,  B,  Logue 800 

Argyle A,  J,  Sherman 720 

Ashland J.  M.  Turner 1,500 
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Post  Office. 

Augusta    .... 

Avoca 

Baraboo,  m.  c,  g. 
Bayfield    .... 
Beaver  Dam,  m.  c. 
Beloit,  all ...   . 
Berlin,  tn.  c.  and  g 
Black  Earth,  m.  c. 
Black  River  Falls 
Bloomer    .... 
Bloomin&^on    .   . 
Boscobel,  g.  s.    . 
Brandon    .... 
Brodhead,  g.  s.  . 
Burlington,  m.  c, 

Cadott 

Cambridge  .   .   . 

Chetek 

Chilton      .... 
Chippewa  Falls,  e. 
Clinton  Junction 
Clintonville .   .   . 

Colby 

Columbus,  g.  s.  . 
Cumberland  .  . 
Darlington,  m.  c, 
Delavan  .... 
De  Pere,  m..c.,  g. 
Dodgeville,  g.  s. 
Durand  .... 
East  Troy  .  .  . 
Eau  Claire,  m.  c, 
Edgerton,  g.  s.  . 
Elkhom,  m.  c.  and 

Elroy 

Evansville,  m.  c. 
Fennimore   .   . 
Florence  .... 
Fond  du  Lac,  all 
Fort  Atkinson,  m. 
Fort  Howard  . 
Fox  Lake     .   . 
Fremont    .   .   . 
Friendship    .   . 
Geneva  Lake,  m 
Glenbeulah  .   . 
Grand  Rapids,  g 
Green  Bay,  m.  c 
Hartford    .   .   . 
Hazel  Green    . 
Highland      .   . 
Hillsborough  . 
Horicon    .   .   . 
Hudson,  g.  s.  . 
Humbird  .   .   . 

Janesville,  all  . 
efferson,  e. 
Juneau  .... 
Kenosha  .   .   . 


s.  and  e. 


g.  s.  and 


g.  s.  and 


s.  and  e. 


and  g.  s 


da         •         ■ 

g.  S 


and  e 


% 


.  s.  and 

•      •      • 

g.  s.  . 


and  g.  s. 


c.  and  g 


and  g. 


and  g.  s. 


V  •  • 


e. 


Principal. 

.  L.  W.  Wood  .  . 
.  H.  McMillan  .  . 
.  L,  H,  Clark  .  . 
.  y.  /,.  Thatcher  . 
.  H.  B.  Hubbell  . 
.  ^.  S,  Axtell  .  . 
.  A.  F.  Rote  .  ,  . 
.  E.  W.  Walker  . 
.  Dwight  Kinney  . 
.  E.  M  Briley  .  . 
.  y.  A,  Williafns  . 
.  E.  R.  Johnson  . 
.  D.  S.  Gibbon  .  . 
.  J.  A.  Eakin  .  .  . 
.  C  fl^.  Rittenberg 
.y  C  Churchill  . 
.  M.  E.  Terry  .  . 
.  Julius  Leidehberg 
.  P.  H.  McGovem 
.  C.  R.  Long  .  .  . 
.  //.  R.  White  .  . 
.  F.  E.  Chandler   . 

Sims     .   .   . 

Hoyt    .   .   . 


.  J.  F.  Sii 
.  J.  E.  H( 
.  P.  I.  Nc 


P.  J.  Noer 


James  .  .  . 
tieo.  L.  Collie 
.  F.  H^.  Buchholz  . 
.  L,  Z.  C/ark  .  .  . 
.  J.  W.  Nesbit  .  . 
.  F.  M.  R,  Byers  . 
.  J.  K.  McGregor  . 
.  L.  E.  Gettle  .  . 
.  R.  F.  Skiff  .  . 
.  y  A,  Slonaker  . 
.  H.  H.  Jacobs  .  . 
.  John  M.  Quick  . 
.  F.  IV.  Barker  .  . 
.  I.  N.  Mitchell  .  . 
.  jD.  D,  Mayne  .  . 
.  Otis  R.  Larsen  . 
.  L.  S.  Keeley  .  . 
.  J.  M.  Peppard  .  . 
.  H.  M.  Older  .  . 
.  J.  H.  Gould  .  .  . 
.  Mina  R.  Whiting 
.  W'w.  G.  Leuhr  . 
.  A.  J.  Clough  .  . 
.  P.  T.  Nelson  .  . 
.  H.  B.  Lathe  .  . 
.  Charles  Johnson 
.  E.  V.  Wemick  . 
.  J.  H.  Derse  .  .  . 
.  A.  E,  Schaub  .  . 
.  T:  H.  Barber  . 
.  C.  H.  Keyes  .  . 
.  y  G.  Adams  ,  . 
.  E.  C.  McClelland 
.  W.  J.  Pollock  .   . 


Salary. 

1,260 

450 
.      1,300 

850 

1,400 

.      1,300 

1,200 

810 

.      1,550 
600 

850 

1,000 

800 

1,100 

1,000 

630 

650 

600 

850 

1,800 

700 

765 
850 

1,200 

1,000 
.      1,150 

1,100 
850 

1,200 
800 
810 

1,500 
.      1,050 


800 
1,200 

600 
1,000 
1,200 
1,600 

950 
900 

540 

480 

1,200 

600 

1,000 

1,500 

900 

720 

675 

750 

1,000 

1,100 

540 
1,500 
1,200 

650 
1,200 
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Post  Office. 

Kewaunee  . 
Keil  .... 
Lake  Mills,  e. 

Lancaster,  m.  c,  g.  s.  and  e 
Linden  .   .   . 
Little  Wolf  . 
Lodi  .... 
Madison,  all 
Marshall    .   . 
Marshfield    . 
Mauston    .   . 
Mayville    .   . 
Mazomanie,  e. 
Menasha   .   . 
Merrill  .   .   . 
Merrillan  .   . 
Middleton 
Milton  Junction 
Mineral  Point,  g. 
Monroe,  all  .   . 
Montello  .   . 
Montfort   .   . 
Mount  Hope 
Muscoda  .   . 
Necedah,  m.  c,  g.  s.  and 
Neenah,  m.  c.  and  g.  s 
Neillsville     .... 
New  Lisbon     .   .   . 
New  London,  g.  s. 
New  Richmond,  g.  s 
Oakfield    .   . 
Oakwood  .   . 
Oconto      .   . 
Omro     .   .   . 
Oregon,  g.  s. 
Oshkosh,  a.  c.  and  g 
Pepin     .   .   . 
Pewaukee 
Plainfield .   . 
Plymouth  • 
Portage,  g.  s. 
Port  Washington 
4*otosi    .... 
Po)rnette,  g.  s. 
Prairie  du  Chien 
Prairie  du  Sac     .   . 
Prescott,  m.  c.  and  g 
Racine,  m.  c.  and  g.  s. 
Reedsburs;,  g.  s. 
Rhinelander 
Rice  Lake    .   . 
Richland  Center, 
Ripon,  g.  s.  . 
River  Falls  . 
Sauk  City     . 
Sextonville  . 
Seymour  .   . 
Sharon,  e.    . 
Shawano 


Principal.  Salary. 

.  M.  McMahon 1,000 

.  A.  W.  Dassler 700 

.  H.  L.  Terry 1,200 

.  C.  R.  Showalter 900 

.  H.  W.  Dietrich 675 

.  Alonzo  McKinley 520 

.  O.  J.  Schuster *.   .  .  1,000 

.  £,  J,  McEwan    ....'...  1,700 

.  W.  A.  Hodge 925 

.  F.  E.  Hamlin 1,200 

.  W,  L.  Morrison 1,000 

.  J,  H,  Martin 900 

.  E,  M.  learner 850 

.H.J.Evans 1,150 

.  H,  J.  Bowell 1,350 

.  T.  H,  Laze 720 

.  F,  M.  IVUliams 550 

.  A.  G.  Sears 675 

.  Geo.  S.  Parker 1,100 

.  F.  W.  Meissnest 700 

.  6*.  Pearson 480 

.W.T.Wills 520 

.  L.  H.  Allen 650 

.  l^m.  F.  Sell 900 

.  C.  W.  Cabeen     1,400 

.  E.  B.  Oakley 1,100 

.  G.  S,  Grubo 1,100 

.  Robert  Paton 1,000 

.  W.  H.  Williams 900 

.  C.  H.  Elkinton 540 

.  M,  O' Shaughnessy 625 

.  Geo.  M.  Holferty 1,000 

.  Frank  T.  Tucker 742 

.  Arthur  Sholtf: 630 

.  R.  H.  Halsey 2,000 

.  D.  E.  Cameron 650 

.  E.  W.  Pryor 720 

.  C.  S.  Caldwell 630 

.  O.  Gaffron 900 

.  W.  G.  Clough 1,350 

.  F.  H.  Blondel 1,100 

.  F.  K.  Shuttleworth 765 

.  Jas.  Melville 850 

.  F.  G.  Kraege 1,000 

John  Jones 720 

as.  Goldsworthy 950 

.  A.  y.  Volland 1,800 

.  Allen  B.  West 1,000 

.  A.  D.  Prideaux 800 

.  L.  M.  Roberts 1,200 

.  T.  H.  Haney 1,000 

.  M.  H,  McMahon 1,000 

.  R.  B.  Hazard 1,050 

.  B.  F.  Schubert 850 

.  J.  F.  Gile 425 

.  W.  E.  Pembleton 675 

.  J.  G.  Skeels 675 

.  W.  H.  Hickok 900 
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Sheboygan /,  E.  /Giordan •  1,400 

Shebovgan  Falls,  m.  c,  g.  s.  and  e.     .   .  Chas.  //,  Morrill 900 

ShuUsburg M.  M.  Warner 950 

Sparta,  m.  c.  and  g.  s y.  W'.  Livingston 1,500 

Spring  Green,  e W.  A.  Cundy 800 

Stevens  Point,  m.  c.  and  g.  s Frank  W.  Cooley i,6oo 

Stockbridge 

Stoughton,  e C.  F.  Cronk 1,300 

Sturgeon  Bay Wm.  O.  Brown 1,000 

Sun  rrairie I.  M.  Buell 900 

Tomah,  m.  c.  and  g.  s G.  W.  Reigle 1,150 

Two  Rivers CO.  Marsh 1,200 

Unity E.  T.  Johnson 720 

Viroqua,  m.  c,  and  g.  s ]^,  B.  Huff 900 

Walworth T.J,  Van  Horn 540 

Washburn J.  T.  Edwards 

Waterloo,  g.  s JP.  /.  Hoskins 900 

Watertown,  m.  c.  and  g.  s C.  F.  Viebahn 1,600 

Waupaca,  g.  s F.  A.  Lowell 1,000 

Waupun,  Dodee  Co F.  C.  Howard 950 

Waupun,  Fond  du  Lac  Co H.  C.  Curtiss 800 

Wausau,  g.  s Hugh  Mclndoe 1,260 

Wauwatosa,  e A.  W.  Smith 1,200 

Westfield C.  J.  Woolcock 720 

West  Salem A,  E,  Bucktnaster 800 

West  Bend,  g.  s D.  T.  Keeley 1,035 

West  De  Pere,  m.  c.  and  g.  s Chas,  Mains .   .  700 

Weyauwega S.  F.  Grubb 639 

Whitewater,  m.  c,  g.  s.  and  e C.  H.  Sylvester 1,500 

Wonewoc T.  C.  Morrow 800 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  NOT  ON  THE  STATE  LIST. 

Eau  Claire  (East),  m.  c,  g.  s.  and  e Chas.  Friedel. 

Eau  Claire  (North),  m.  c,  g.  s.  and  e M.  S.  Frawley. 

La  Crosse,  all W.  R.  Hemmenway. 

Milwaukee,  all G.  W.  Peckham. 

Albion  Academy,  all S.  L.  Maxson. 

Carroll  College,  all W.  L.  Rankin. 

Evansville  Seminary,  all J.  E.  Coleman. 

Milwaukee  Academy,  all Cyrus  F.  Hill. 

Rochester  Seminary,  all S.  W.  Mauck. 

Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  all G.  F.  Linfield. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  institute  work  this  fall  indicates  decided  progress  in  the  introduction  of 
the  graded  course  of  study,  and  consequently  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  school 
teaching.  The  difficulties  attending  institute  instruction  are  the  familiar  ones, 
which  we  have  really  made  little  progress  in  meeting,  viz. :  the  great  diversity 
of  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  members;  the  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  work;  and  the  consequent  lack  of  close  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  individuals.    There  is  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  persons 
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but  little  acquainted  with  each  other  to  take  hold,  which  increases  the  task  of 
meeting  these  difficulties.  In  one  respect  at  least  help  might  be  found.  If  the 
system  of  conductors  is  to  be  continued  some  provision  should  be  made  to  keep 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  district  schools  as  they  are.  One  week  each  year 
given  by  them  to  visiting  these  schools  would  be  of  very  great  value.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  us  all  continually  to  revise  our  conceptions,  both  of  objects  and  in- 
stitutions, by  direct  contact  with  them,  if  we  would  not  have  these  conceptions 
grow  shadowy  and  untrue.  One  who  would  help  the  district  schools  ought  to 
see  district  schools  every  year,  that  he  may  have  a  vivid  sense  of  their  work, 
conditions  and  limitations.  This  intimate  and  real  knowledge  of  them  would 
help  to  bring  instructor  and  instructed  into  closer  relations. 

Reading  as  an  institute  exercise  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  made  much 
more  valuable  than  it  is  by  putting  the  teachers  to  reading  something.  Extracts 
fi-om  reading  books  are  not  alluring  matter  for  a  company  of  teachers.  They 
may  occupy  time,  give  rise  to  questions  which  cannot  be  readily  answered,  and 
also  to  vocal  drill  and  discussions  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  These  things  are 
not  useless,  but  they  are  less  useful  than  other  things  which  might  be  done. 
Teachers  in  country  schools  need  above  all  things  to  be  lifted  out  of  a  rut.  They 
are  usually  text-book-worshippers,  and  the  greatest  of  services  is  to  give  them 
a  wider  view  of  the  meaning  and  possibilities  of  school  work.  The  reading  ex- 
ercises ought  to  help  to  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  ought  therefore  to  proceed 
upon  some  complete  literary  production  of  real  merit.  They  should  try  to  get 
a  conception  of  this  as  a  whole,  of  its  plan  and  the  relation  of  its  parts,  of  some 
at  least  of  those  characteristics  which  give  it  literary  value.  The  resplt  of  this 
would  be  a  genuine  interest  in  reading  in  order  to  get  something,  and  not  merely 
as  an  exercise.  Suitable  material  is  now  easily  accessible  at  trifling  expense.  To 
have  read  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or  "  Evangeline,"  or  "  Bees  and  Birds," 
or  " Sharp  Eyes,"  is  to  have  gained  culture  and  enthusiasm,  and  these  are  highly 
valuable  products,  likely  to  contribute  more  to  the  life  of  the  schools  they  may 
teach  than  vocal  drills  or  discussions  of  methods. 

The  serious  weakness  resulting  froth  the  trivial  language  lessons  which  have 
so  long  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools,  begins  to  be  painfully  apparent.  Teach- 
ers do  not  know  what  is  correct  usage  in  English.  They  cannot  use  the  pro- 
nouns correctly,  or  the  irregular  verbs,  or  escape  gross  errors  of  construction ; 
and  this  because  they  have  no  critical  instrument  by  which  to  test  and  judge  of 
expressions.  This  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  foolish  crusade  against  formal 
grammar  which  has  been  so  popular.  We  must  cease  to  listen  to  cranks  and 
extremists,  and  restore  grammar  to  its  proper  place  in  the  institutes  and  in  the 
schools,  if  we  do  not  ¥dsh  to  be  constantly  tried  and  mortified  by  gross  errors 
of  speech  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Grammar  is  a  critical  in- 
strument to  aid  one  in  determining  what  is  correct  in  expression,  and  in  inter- 
preting the  language  of  others.  It  is  further  of  great  value  as  a  drill  in  analyti- 
cal thinking.    We  need  not  return  to  the  extreme  and  formal  practices  which 
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brought  the  study  into  disrepute,  but  we  must  substitute  serious  and  critical 
study  of  English  for  the  jejune,  trumpery  exercises  which  have  usurped  its 
place.  Grammar,  vigorous,  critical,  practical  grammatical  work,  is  greatly 
needed.  It  ought  not  to  run  to  the  folly  of  trying  to  master  every  possible  dis- 
tinction which  ever  occurred  to  a  grammarian,  or  to  explain  every  idiom  and 
minutely  to  analyze  the  most  puzzling  sentences.  These  are  the  false  ideals  of 
former  work.  It  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aim  at  giving  the  pupil  the  most 
useiiil  canons  of  grammatical  criticism  by  which  to  guide  and  steady  his  own 
usage,  together  with  a  complete  grasp  of  the  general  elements  of  a  sentence^ 
so  that  he  can  quickly  detect  important  structural  relations,  and  use  them  in  de- 
termining the  sense  of  a  passage.  Of  this  kind  of  grammatical  work  there  is 
great  need  in  our  institutes  and  schools. 

Thbrb  is  a  certain  raw  product  of  dry-as-dust  pedagogy  which  somehow 
gains  great  favor  and  does  great  mischief  among  teachers.  We  refer  to  the  so- 
called  "Teachers*  Examination"  books,  and  "Teachers'  Question"  books. 
They  deserve  to  be  called  menticides,  so  utterly  pernicious  and  fatal  to  real 
mental  growth  is  their  influence.  The  questions  in  them  are  usually  as  formal, 
sapless  and  meaningless  as  they  well  can  be.  One  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
whole  lot  of  them  and  yet  not  know  anything  which  is  worth  knowing.  They 
appeal  to  dead  fact,  to  mechanical  memory,  to  unorganized  and  unorganizable 
knowledge;  they  make  the  mind  hard,  dry  and  scrappy;  they  misdirect  the  en- 
ergies of  the  student,  and  prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  natural  mental  growth 
—  from  using  his  mind  properly.  To  all  with  whom  we  have  influence  we 
would  say  "  shun  them  as  you  would  poison."  There  are  probably  two  reasons 
why  teachers  buy  such  books:  because  they  expect  help  from  them  in  preparing 
for  examinations;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  they  hope  to  get  from  the 
books  questions  to  use  in  setting  examination  papers.  Now,  one  properly  pre- 
pares for  examination  by  trying  to  know  the  subject,  not  by  answering  lists  of 
questions  related  to  it;  and  he  prepares  questions  by  determining  what  things 
he  ought  to  test,  and  studying  how  he  may  most  successfully  test  them.  These 
question  books  are  impediments  to  both  processes.  They  pervert  his  mind  apd 
pervert  his  teaching. 

A  CERTAIN  tendency  in  current  criticism  to  charge  up  every  defect  in  Amer- 
ican life  to  the  remissness  of  the  public  schools  deserves  to  be  repelled  by 
school  managers.  If  religion  languishes,  they  are  said  to  be  to  blame;  if  pub- 
lic morality  is  low,  this  is  due  to  their  neglect;  if  young  people  avoid  mechani- 
cal pursuits  and  try  to  live  by  their  wits,  this  is  the  fault  of  the  schools;  and  so 
on.  The  New  York  Nation,  for  example,  talks  thus  of  a  very  important  mat- 
ter: "  Little  or  nothing  is  done  in  the  schools  to  combat  the  mischievous  delu- 
sion that  suavity  of  manner  is  a  confession  of  social  or  other  inferiority,  and  that 
in  order  to  preserve  his  self-respect  and  maintain  his  republican  equality,  an 
American  has  to  be  surly  or  indifferent,  after  the  manner  of  hotel  clerks  or  ex- 
pressmen, and  too  often  salesmen  and  '  salesladies  *  in  stores.    The  result  is 
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that  we  have  probably  the  worst  mannered  children  in  the  civilized  world."  It 
comments  with  deserved  severity  upon  the  filthy  habits  of  Americans,  defiling 
public  places  with  "  peanut  shells,  bits  of  paper,  ends  of  cigarettes  and  cigars, 
old  shoes,  hats,  ashes,  saliva  or  other  excretions,'*  so  that  in  view  of  these 
things  '*  one  has  a  humiliating  sense  of  our  neanness  to  the  Crow  or  the  Apache 
in  some  of  our  social  usages; "  and  urges  that  "  no  child  should  leave  the  pub- 
lic school  without  having  a  dread  of  refuse  ground  into  him."  What  we  object 
to  is  the  assumption  that  the  public  school  is  to  blame  for  these  things.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  public  schools  in  the  land  which  are  not  con- 
tinually fighting  against  these  tendencies.  There  is  no  harm  in  urging  that  the 
fight  be  more  determined  and  intelligent,  but  let  us  be  honest  and  admit  that 
these  abominations  are  not  due  to  iudifference  in  the  schools.  They  are  due  to 
shameful  neglect  in  the  homes,  to  the  abrogation  of  parental  responsibility,  and 
to  the  inefficiency  of  public  sentiment.  Every  day  one  may  see  seats  in  first- 
class  cars  left  by  their  occupants  in  a  condition  of  which  a  hog  would  be 
ashamed.  There  ought  to  be  somewhere  a  force  which  could  compel  these  hu- 
man swine  to  herd  together,  apart  from  decent  people.  But  the  school  is  not  to 
blame  for  them.  It  is  waging  a  constant  warfare  against  the  growth  of  such 
habits,  but  has  too  little  support  from  the  home  and  from  social  forces.  The 
significance  of  the  criticisms  is,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  acknowl- 
edge fully  that  the  school  is  not  concerned  with  books  and  formal  knowledge 
alone.  Its  mission  is  to  affect  life  and  character.  It  is  to  fashion  men  and  wo- 
men for  civilized  living,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  those  engaged  in  teaching 
take  this  large  view  of  their  calling.  The  critics  are  late  in  finding  out  this 
view,  and  do  a  great  injustice  by  casting  on  the  worker  for  order  and  decency 
the  blame  for  defects  due  in  large  part  to  their  own  indifference. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

THE  ACTION  AT  WAUKESHA. 

Mr.  Editor:  Some  statements  in  your  August  number  regarding  the  action 
taken  by  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  at  Waukesha  demand  reply. 

Whatever  the  feeling  of  those  who  favored  a  single  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion each  year  may  be  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  action  taken  on  that  question 
at  Waukesha,  as  one  of  its  "advocates"  I  see  no  reason  for  feeling  surprised 
at  or  unprepared  for  the  result. 

That  "  there  was  practically  no  discussion  on  the  subject"  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  there  was  no  strong  determination  on  the  part  of  the  minority  to 
continue  to  hold  two  sessions  annually.  That  there  was  **  little  reflection  on 
its  significance  "  would  seem  to  indicate  fiirther,  that  possibly  the  questions 
coming  in  a  regular  way  before  the  Association  for  action,  are  not  regarded  as 
of  great  importance,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  action  of  the  Association 
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thereon  is  of  little  importance.  The  closing  sentence  in  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion from  the  Journal  may  serve  to  mislead  some  who  were  not  present  at  the 
Waukesha  meeting,  by  raising  the  impression  that  the  *'  managers  "  of  this 
measure  were  a  clique,  who  had  railroaded  it  through  the  Association  without 
due  consideration  on  their  part,  and  without  affording  others  opportunity  for 
giving  the  proposition  due  consideration. 

Let  us  see  what  the  history  of  this  measure  is.  The  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion show  that  on  Dec.  28,  1888,  during  the  executive  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Pres.  Albert  Salisbury,  after  some  statements  as  to  sentiments  of  m^y 
members,  introduced  the  following  resolution:  "  Resolved,  That  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  on  the 
advisability  of  holding  hereafter  but  one  meeting  of  this  body  in  each  year." 
The  resolution  was  adopted  and  Albert  Salisbury,  W.  J.  Brier  and  F.  H.  Fow- 
ler were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

The  program  for  the  thirty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  Association  called 
for  the  report  of  the  above  named  committee,  "  On  holding  one  annual  session 
of  this  Association.'' 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Supt.  Albert  Hardy,  in  his  address,  referred 
to  this  committee,  and  while  disavowing  any  intention  of  forestalling  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  expressed  himself  as  favoring  two  sessions  annually  and 
gave  his  reasons  therefor,  thus  again  calling  attention  of  the  Association  to  the 
matter. 

In  regular  order  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  showing  that 
Wisconsin  stood  alone  among  the  western  states  in  holding  two  sessions  an- 
nually of  the  State  Association  of  Teachers,  and  also  giving  reasons  for  and 
against  the  proposition  to  hold  but  one  session  annually.  After  opportunity 
for  full  discussion  by  all  members  desiring  to  be  heard,  the  following  resolution 
presented  by  the  committee,  was  adopted:  **  Resolved,  That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  and  hereby  are  instructed  to  arrange  for  but  one  meeting  an- 
nually of  this  Association  until  otherwise  directed,  this  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  last  week  in  December." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  had  been  before  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation for  their  consideration  since  December  last,  that  its  definite  consider- 
ation by  the  Association  as  a  body  was  provided  for  in  the  program  for  the 
summer  session,  which  programs  had  been  distributed  some  weeks  before  the 
time  of  meeting,  and  that  opportunity  for  full  discussion  was  given,  I  confess 
that  individually,  I  fail  to  see  wherein  the  action  taken  can  be  regarded  as  a 
"  trifling  with  serious  matters." 

The  Constitution,  Art  III,  provides  that  **  The  officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting. " 

Art.  VI.  provides  that  "  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  designate." 

Art.  VII.  provides  that  *'The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call 
an  Executive  Session  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ques- 
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tions  of  educational  policy  at  such  a  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble." 

The  summer  meeting  has  heretofore  been  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  the  Constitution  clearly  gives  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  power 
to  fix  the  time  as  well  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  also  the  power  to  call  or 
to  refuse  to  call  an  Executive  Session  either  in  December  or  at  any  other  time. 

The  power  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  session  makes  the  election  of 
officers  at  such  meeting  valid  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitution.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  only  force  of  the  action  had  at  Waukesha  is  to  express  to 
the  Executive  Committee  the  desire  of  the  Association  that  said  committee 
provide  for  holding  but  one  session  of  the  Association  annually.  This  mode 
of  indicating  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  desire  of  the  Association  is 
amply  supported  by  precedent. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  clear  that  the  Association  has  no  authority  to  as- 
sume to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  no  one  will  ser* 
iously  question  the  entire  propriety  of  expressing  to  that  committee  the  desire 
of  the  Association  as  to  time  of  meeting  as  has  frequently  been  done  regarding 
the  pUue  of  meeting.  Is  it'not  dear  that  the  time  upon  which  the  Executive 
Committee  may  agree  for  holding  the  next  annual  session  of  the  Association 
will  be  the  time  at  which  new  officers  are  to  be  elected  in  strict  accordance  with 

the  Constitution  ?  Very  respectfully, 

L.  D.  HARVEY. 
OsHKOSH,  Wis. 


THE  ACTION  AT  WAUKESHA  AGAIN. 

Editor  Journal  of  Education:  In  your  editorial  comments  on  the  vote 
to  omit  the  summer  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  you  say: 
"  There  was  practically  no  discussion  on  the  subject  and  little  reflection  on  its 
significance,"  and  intimate  that  the  measure  adopted  was  imperfect  Surely 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  among  the  members  of  the  Association  for  at 
least  three  years  past,  and  at  last  winter's  meeting  it  was  taken  up  by  the  As* 
sociation,  publicly  discussed,  and  formal  action  taken  by  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  matter  and  report;  and  no  other  subject  elicited  half  so 
much  discussion  at  Waukesha  as  did  this  report.  As  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
measure  adopted,  it  is  difficult  for  the  writer  to  conceive  of  a  more  simple,  di- 
rect, constitutional  and  perfect  method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result 
The  committee  reported  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  omit  the  summer  meeting  next  year;  the  report  gave  full  and 
forcible  reasons  why  this  action  should  be  taken;  after  what  seemed  a  full  pre- 
sentation of  ^^pros  and  cans  by  different  members,  the  Association  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  adopted  the  resolution. 

**  The  summer  meeting  is  the  annual  meeting."  Is  it?  The  constitution 
gives  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  the  statement  It  reads,  (Art.  III.)  "The 
officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,"  etc.    *    *    *    "to  be  elected 
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by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting.**  Again,  (Art.  VI.)  " The  annual  meeting 
■shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  designate.'* 
And  in  Art.  VII,  *'  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  an  Ex- 
ecutive session    *    *    *    at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  advisable.** 

*'  The  Association  proceeded  to  elect  new  officers  without  defining  the  term 
for  which  they  are  to  serve  or  the  time  of  electing  successors,**  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  Constitution  clearly  defines  these  matters.  '*Is  there  to  be  a 
new  election  next  winter?'*  Yes,  if  ^the  Executive  Committee  shall  act  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  resolution  passed  at  Waukesha.  As  to  "changes 
of  the  Constitution  which  cannot  be  legally  effected  now,  but  should  have  been 
made  before  abolishing  the  only  meeting  at  which  an  election  is  authorized,** 
no  constitutional  change  is  implied,  none  is  needed.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  simply  been  asked  to  exercise  its  constitutional  authority  to  fix  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  in  the  last  week  of  December,  and  to  refrain  from  call- 
ing  any  other  meeting.  This  they  could  have  done  without  a  vote  of  the  As- 
sociation, but  have  not  heretofore  cared  to  assume  the  responsibility.  "How 
is  the  winter  program  to  be  made? *'  Art.  V  of  the  Constitution  answers  the 
•question.  "  Is  the  President  to  make  his  address  and  close  his  term  of  service 
according  to  the  vote,  or  is  he  to  hold  by  the  Constitution  and  precedents  and 
prepare  for  the  regular  winter  session  ?  **  The  import  of  the  question  is  not 
-clear.  Which  President,  the  outgoing  or  the  newly  elected?  .  **  Close  his  term 
oi  s^rvxcQ  according  to  the  vote}'*  But  did  the  vote  provide  for  closing  his 
term  of  service  ?  Is  not  the  supposed  fact  that  it  did  not  **  define  the  term,** 
but  virtually  made  it  "an  indefinite  period  or  for  life  *'  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  editorial  criticism  ?  The  President  will  doubtless  make  an  address  as  usual 
at  the  annual  meeting,  whether  it  shall  be  held  in  December  or  July,  and  will, 
just  as  heretofore,  prepare  for  the  regular  winter  session,  and  in  all  this  will  hold 
by  the  Constitution  as  it  is  without  the  slightest  change. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change  contemplated  by  the  resolution  adopted  at 
Waukesha,  it  cannot  be  determined  by  a  priori  argument,  but  must  be  tested 
by  experiment.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  change  was  that,  with  the 
summer  meeting  out  of  the  way,  local  associations  would  be  more  likely  to 
spring  up.  A  movement  is  already  started  looking  toward  the  organization  of 
at  least  one  local  association;  it  will  probably  take  definite  shape  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  meeting;  an  additional  reason  for  omitting  the  State  meeting  nejirt 
summer,  is  the  location  of  the  National  meeting  so  near  our  State. 

Yours  very  truly, 

State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Sept.  20,  1889.  SILAS  Y.  GILL  AN. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  AUG.,  1888.— ARITHMETIC. 

1.  State  the  advantage  of  the  decimal  scale  over  one  of  a  much  lower  radix, 
as  the  ternary.     Express  2695  in  the  quinary  scale. 

2.  Classify  numbers  in  five  ways  and  give  the  basis  of  each  classification. 
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3.  Distinguish  (a)  figure  from  number,  (b)  check  from  draft,  (c)  assessment 
from  installment. 

4.  At  $15  a  thousand  what  will  the  lumber  cost  to  enclose  a  quarter-section 
of  land  with  a  five-board  fence,  the  boards  being  i%  inches  thick  and  6  inches 

wide? 

5.  State  three  of  the  main  features  of  the  Grube  Method.  Outline  some  drill 
-exercises  for  pupils  of  the  second  reader  grade. 

6.  Four  is  what  per  cent,  of  4  per  cent  of  X? 

7.  Find  the  cube  root  of  91 125  by  the  method  of  factoring. 

8.  A  school  district  with  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  $218,000  gains  $^ 
by  the  mill  school  tax.  If  the  tax  as  distributed  be  $1.25  per  capita^  what  is  the 
school  population  of  the  district  ? 

9.  If  25  men  working  8  hours  a  day,  do  ^  of  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days,  in 
how  many  days  of  10  hours  each  will  30  men  finish  the  work  ? 

10.  Paid  l9,ooo  for  six  per  cent,  stock  at  10  per  cent,  below  par,  and  sold  it 
at  112;  what  per  cent,  did  I  gain? 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 


THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  —  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL — THE  COMPULSORY  LAW 
—  SCHOOL  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS  —  COOKING  SCHOOL,  ETC. 

The  long  talked  of  and  much  discussed  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for 
the  primary  and  district  schools  has  been  accomplished.  The  Superintendent's 
report  recently  submitted  upon  this  subject  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
board.  The  changes  consist  largely  in  pruning  the  course  of  superfluities. 
More  attention  than  formerly  is  to  be  given  to  reading  outside  the  range  of  text- 
books; in  arithmetic,  stress  is  laid  upon  topics  which  "are  closely  related  to  ac- 
tive pursuits,  industrial  or  mercantile;''  the  general  plan  of  work  in  geography 
is  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  manual  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Common 
Schools,  published  by  the  State  Department,  and,  like  it,  omits  text-book  work 
during  the  first  three  years,  and  calls  for  no  separate  text  in  physical  geography. 

The  State  Normal  School  opens  with  a  larger  enrollment  than  ever  before, 
the  senior  class  numbering  thirty,  and  the  junior  thirty-five.  The  proportion  of 
students  from  other  parts  of  the  state  than  Milwaukee,  and  from  other  states,  is 
increasing,  though  the  usual  number  from  the  city  high  school  are  in  attendance. 
The  enrollment  in  the  model  school  is  considerably  smaller  than  last  year. 
Pres.  Mapel  returns  from  his  summer  vacation  in  Norway  with  a  bronze  com- 
plexion and  a  gain  of  ten  pounds. 

The  school  board  has  fixed  on  the  twelve  weeks  continuously  following  the 
first  Monday  in  October  as  the  time  for  children  to  attend  school  in  compliance 
with  the  new  compulsory  law,  but  no  recommendation  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee as  to  methods  of  enforcing  the  law. 

To  make  room  for  pupils  in  buildings  over-crowded,  classes  of  upper  grade 
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pupils  are  to  be  **  doubled  up ''  by  consolidation.    Teaching  force  will  thus  be 
liberated  and  seating  room  vacated  for  lower  classes;  but  teachers'  salaries  will 
not  be  lowered  by  demotion  in  making  these  changes. 
«>  A  special  school  for  the  training  of  kindergartners  has  been  established  and 

\  will  soon  be  opened  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.    This  expansion  of 

\  the  system  was  made  necessary  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  teachers 

'f,  for  the  twenty-three  public  kindergartens  now  maintained.    The  new  training 

I'  department  will  be  located  in  the  Second  district  kindergarten.    A  proposition 

to  make  the  director  of  this  training  school  supervisory  inspector  of  other  kin- 
dergartens was  voted  down. 

The  popularity  of  the  cooking  school  continues;  to  fill  a  class  of  150  pupils, 
237  applications  were  filed.  Miss  Torrey,  the  principal,  announces  that  the 
edticational  side  of  the  course  rather  than  the  so-called  practical  will  be  empha- 
sized; the  end  and  aim  is  not  so  much  to  teach  cookings  as  to  teach  pupils  by 
cooking.  If  hot  water  cooks  a  potato,  that  it  does  so,  and  how  to  cook  it,  she 
regards  far  less  important  than  that  the  pupil  shall  understand  why  it  is  so.  All 
things  run  in  cycles;  after  all  the  most  ''practical  *'  modem  notions  of  education 
come  round  to  the  old,  old  doctrine  that  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
is  a  human  being,  the  highest  human  attribute  is  mind,  and  the  true  business  of 
the  educator  the  training  of  mind.  I.  C. 


,  ITEMS  FROM  THE  DRAWER. 

—  A  correspondent  writes:  "The  last  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  refers  to  the  Bulletin  No.  20  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Wisconsin  University,  by  Prof.  Goff.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  how  I  may  ob- 
tain a  copy  ? "  We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Bulletin  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  free  to  subscribers  who  ask  for  them,  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

—  Prof.  Hutton's  note  in  the  August  number  regarding  a  passage  in  Col.  Par- 
ker's book  on  Geography,  has  led  to  considerable  correspondence.  Those  who 
carefully  read  Prof.  Hutton's  words  will  discover  that  he  hints  at  the  nature  of 
the  defects  in  the  passage  quoted.  Had  a  paragraph  been  make  in  the  proper 
place  no  difficulty  would  have  occurred. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

READING  CHARTS. 

A  set  of  good  reading  charts  is  a  thing  that  should  be  found  in  every  ungraded 
school  and  in  every  primary  department  of  a  graded  school;  but  as  the  reports 
of  county  superintendents  show  only  a  little  over  one  third  of  the  schools  of  this 
state  are  supplied  with  this  necessary  apparatus.  To  recommend  to  teachers  to 
use  the  blackboard  where  there  are  no  reading  charts  will  do  very  little  good. 


In  the  School  Room,      < 
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since  in  districts  where  people  have  too  little  interest  in  school  matters  or  are 
too  penurious  to  buy  reading  charts,  blackboarding  is  usually  scanty,  and  what 
little  of  it  there  is  has  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  In  such  cases  the  teacher 
should  make  his  own  reading  charts.  This  is  neither  as  costly  nor  as  difficult 
as  it  may  seem  to  many.  The  material  necessary  for  that  purpose  consists  of  a 
number  of  large  sheets  of  strong  manilla  paper  and  a  shading  pen  from  one 
eighth  to  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  For  those  who  have  never  seen  a  shad- 
ing pen,  let  it  be  said  here,  that  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bow-pen  and  that,  ac- . 
cording  to  its  width,  strokes  from  one  eighth  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide 
can  be  made  with  it.  By  dipping  a  writing  pen  in  common  ink  and  let  that  leak 
off  between  its  bows,  the  shading  pen  is  filled  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  cost 
of  this  useful  little  instrument  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  and  it  can  be  bought  at 
almost  any  stationer's.  After  a  little  practice  any  teacher  will  be  able  to  do  good 
print  work  in  ** italics"  with  it.  This  form  of  print  is  to  be  preferred  since  it  is 
most  easily  made,  and  since  it  stands  about  midway  between  that  of  common 
print  and  of  script,  and  for  that  reason  very  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
passing  from  it  to  the  other  forms.  A  teacher  who  does  not  feel  able  to  deter- 
mine the  arrangement  of  the  reading  matter  should  take  one  of  our  best  read- 
ing primers  for  a  guide  in  doing  so.  In  such  a  case  the  pictures  in  the  primer 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  charts.  For  this  purpose  put  the  primer  on 
a  small  shelf  made  of  two  pieces  of  board  and  suspended  by  nail  and  staple  in 
a  place  just  above  the  charts.  That  part  of  the  pages  of  the  opened  book 
which  is  not  pertsuning  to  the  reading  lesson  should  be  covered  up  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  paper  cut  out  for  that  purpose. 

Teachers  who  prefer  to  arrange  the  reading  matter  according  to  their  own 
ideas  and  have  not  the  time  or  the  ability  to  draw  the  pictures  can  illustrate  their 
charts  by  pasting  on  them  pictures  cut  fi'om  advertising  cards  and  sheets,  old 
illustrated  price  lists,  etc.  Such  charts  fiimish  also  good  material  for  language 
lessons  and  are  especially  useful  with  pupils  who  for  the  learning  of  the  English 
language  do  solely  depend  upon  the  school. 

After  the  charts  are  all  prepared  they  should  be  fastened  together  at  the  top^ 
For  this  purpose  put  them  with  their  tops  between  two  strips  of  wood  about  one 
inch  wide,  and  drive  two  or  three  wire  nails  through  strips  and  charts  and  then 
clinch  the  nails. 

Teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  script  to  beginners  may  perhaps  more  profitably 
use  a  stub  pen  instead  of  a  shading  pen.  H.  SEVERIN. 

New  Holstbin,  Wis. 


USEFUL  EXERCISES. 


In  Language. — Combine  the  following  statements  into  a  single  sentence  and 
then  into  two  sentences:  The  Indian  men  are  hunters.  The  Indian  men  are 
warriors.  Such  they  are  from  their  youth.  The  Indian  men  are  counsellors. 
They  are  counsellors  in  their  old  age.    All  their  government  is  by  counsel  of  the 
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sages.  There  is  no  force.  There  are  no  officers  to  compel  obedience.  There 
are  no  officers  to  tnffict  punishment 

Conect:  i.  I  knew  that  you  was  my  father's  friend.  2.  Each  of  the  soldiers 
have  recehred  a  pensioa.  5.  He  laid  down  on  the  road  and  was  almost  froze. 
4.  If  he  was  a  year  older  I  would  send  him  to  school.  5.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
to  be  he.  6.  Neither  of  these  houses  are  for  sale.  7.  He  is  wiser  than  me.  8. 
She  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  and  me.  9.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health.  10.  How  many  sounds  have 
each  of  the  vowels? 

Change  the  order  of  phrases  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  four  ways 
without  altering  the  meaning:  x.  The  sea  for  many  hundred  miles  rolls  and 
flashes.  2.  In  the  far  east  tiny  humming  birds  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  ladies 
of  high  rank.  5.  Directly  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
a  thick  network  of  vines  stretched  between  two  trees.  4.  With  a  merry  heart 
and  a  glad  countenance,  he  eagerly  entered  his  mother's  room  early  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast.  5.  Alone,  in  unuttered  sympathy,  the  two  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  sacred  temple  to  approach  the  shrine. 

For  Pronunciation. —  Practice  pupils  in  pronouncing  these  words,  first  in 


concert,  then  singly : 

matron               minute 

preface 

mangy               metric 

prelate 

mayor               morale 

rather 

master               none 

rational 

massive             nude 

raillery 

marry                naked 

salve 

monad               only 

sauce 

measure             portrait 

saucer 

sausage 

truly 

scarce 

vocable 

scarcely 

view  [vu] 

saucy 

whole 

stanch 

withe 

staff 

yes 

true 

yet 

Historical  Conundrums. —  Name  the  person  described  in  each  of  these 
couplets: 

1.  Shrewd  and  miserly,  witty  and  wise. 

He  drew  down  fame  by  a  string  from  the  skies. 

2.  A  ripe  red  apple  gave  him  the  clew, 
His  dog  a  candle  overthrew. 

3.  In  England  and  France  three  cardinals  great, 
Who  ruled  the  people,  the  King  and  the  State. 

4.  He  threw  an  inkstand  at  Satan  and  bade  him  be  quiet, 
A  Diet  of  Worms  was  his  principal  diet. 

5.  The  greatest  writer  known  to  fame, 

Bnt  no  one  knows  how  to  spell  his  name. 

6.  A  knave  on  the  woolsack,  good  with  his  pen, 

**  The  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  meanest  of  men.** 

7.  An  old  man  hanged  one  bible  day, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on  for  aye. 

8.  Crossing  a  rivulet  made  him  great, 

He  smoothed  down  his  mantle  and  met  his  fate. 
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9.  A  very  remarkable  pioneer, 

Mixed  up  somehow  with  an  ^g  I  hear. 

10.  Amid  many  a  nation  and  peril  he  strayed, 
Saved  once  by  a  compass  and  once  by  a  maid. 

11.  A  queen,  who  was  witty,  vain,  learned  and  bold, 
Once  cruel,  once  loving,  a  terrible  scold. 

12.  Amid  battle  and  bloodshed,  her  white  pathway  led, 
From  a  sheep  yard,  through  fame,  to  a  fiery  bed. 

Written  Exbrcisbs.—  i.  Write  neatly  in  three  columns,  first,  the  names  of 
the  twelve  months;  second,  the  correct  abbreviation  for  each  name;  and,  third, 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month.  Begin  each  name  and  each  abbreviation 
with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  Write  neatly  the  names  of  the  seven  days.    Begin  each  with  a  capital  letter. 

5.  Draw  three  neat  diagrams,  each  representing  the  face  of  a  clock.  Make 
them  show  the  following  times:    3:35,  11:15  and  9:55. 

For  Slate  Drill. —  i.  Find  the  number  of  hours  between  7  A.  m.  Tuesday 
and  7  p.  M.  Wednesday;  9  p.  m.  Saturday  and  5  p.  m.  Sunday;  3  A.  m.  Thursday 
and  2  p.  M.  Saturday;  11  p.  M.  Monday  and  10  A.  M.  Friday;  6  A.  M.  Tuesday 
and  12  noon  Wednesday. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  minutes  between  6:30  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m.;  7:15  p.  m. 
and  9:30  p.  M.;  94J  a.  m.  and  12  noon;  2:50  p.  m.  and  9:15  p.  m.;  12  midnight 
and  11:20  A.  M. 

3.  How  many  minutes  are  you  in  school  during  the  day? 

4.  How  many  days  from  July  13  until  September  23  ? 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Arithmetic— Instead  of  having  pupils  say  the  tables  by  "line,"  have 
all  take  pencils  and  write  in  a  vertical  line  the  figures  from  i  to  12  inclusive; 
then  dictate  as  follows,  and  have  them  write  instantly  the  answers:  (i)  9  X  8f 
(2)  7  X  6,  (3)  4  +  7,  (4)  6X8.  (5)  63  +  7,  (6)  72  -^  8,  (7)  (4  +  5)  X  3,  (8)  (9-2) 
X  7,  (9)  4X8,  (10)  8X5,  (11)  7X7,  (12)  81  X  9.  Such  tests  are  good  be- 
cause they  test  every  pupil,  and  because  no  pupil  has  time  to  run  over  his 
'*  lines  "  to  tell  what  9X8  are.    He  must  know  it  instantiy  or  fail. 

In  Primary  Reading. — The  following  plan  I  have  seen  tried  with  great  suc- 
cess in  a  class  of  little  ones.  Make  one  inch  blocks  by  sawing  a  long  rod,  an 
inch  square  in  thickness,  into  pieces  each  an  inch  long.  Cover  these  blocks 
with  colored  paper.  Clip  suitable  alphabets  from  advertisements,  handbills,  etc. 
On  one  block  have  a  single  letter  in  capital  and  small  script.  The  other  two 
faces  of  the  block  may  contain  a  number  in  Arabic  and  Roman  notation.  The 
blocks  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  to  teach  words,  number  and  language,  also 
they  may  be  put  together  to  construct  a  form  for  an  object  lesson.  They  will 
be  far  more  interesting  than  those  from  a  store,  because  they  were  made  before 
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the  class.  Let  the  covering  of  each  face  of  a  block  be  one  lesson. —  Supt  J.  H. 
Lowry, 

In  Reading. —  Have  a  great  deal  of  sight  reading.  In  this  work  eaeh  pupil 
may  have  a  book,  or  there  may  be  only  one  copy.'  In  either  case,  require  pu- 
pils to  give  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read.  Occasionally  have  them  write 
the  story  in  their  own  words.  Children  learn  to  read  by  reading,  and  I  believe 
in  giving  them  plenty  of  it  —  bright,  interesting,  instructive  reading. —  Ex. 

For  sight  reading  cut  a  newspaper  story  into  slips,  number  these  in  order,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  class.  Call  the  pupils  to  read  by  the  numbers,  and  thus 
have  the  story  reconstructed  by  the  class.  All  will  be  interested.  A  long  poem 
or  essay  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  Elementary  Geography.—  The  first  lessons  should  be  preparatory  in 
the  sense  that  they  give  to  the  children  an  understanding  of  what  they  are  at 
and  also  give  them  the  power  of  imagining  unseen  forms.  This  can  be  done 
by  calling  attention  to  geographical  objects  around  home.  Do  this  either  by 
description  or  by  showing  the  objects  themselves.  Teach  carefully  hills  and 
ranges  of  hills,  from  which  teach  mountains  and  ranges  of  mountains.  Mould 
both  hills  and  mountains  in  sand,  or  in  putty,  and  compare  them  as  to  size  and 
height  From  the  hills  and  mountains  as  moulded  draw  out  their  definitions. 
From  a  pond  picture  in  the  imagination  of  the  children  a  lake.  Mould  a  lake 
and  draw  out  its  definitions.  Now  is  the  time  to  teach  definitions  when  the  ob- 
jects are  moulded,  because  the  children  can  readily  see  the  application  of  the 
definitions.  From  a  level  field  teach  plains  and  plateaus.  Study  valleys,  brooks 
and  sources  of  brooks,  springs.  Capes,  isthmuses,  islands  and  peninsulas  must 
be  moulded  carefully  in  sand  and  defined.    Let  the  children  mould  each  after 

9 

you.  To  a  class  as  young  as  this,  some  simple,  interesting  fact  about  each  ob- 
ject should  be  taught,  as  that  gold  and  silver  are  mined  from  mountains,  coal 
from  hills,  ships  sail  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  etc. —  Educational  Monthly. 


HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

—  The  school  teacher  usually  spends  nine  tenths  of  her  time  upon  the  slug- 
gards and  dolts  in  order  to  keep  them  up  with  the  average,  under  the  notion 
that  the  bright  pupils  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  result  is  that  the  abler 
ones  frequently  fisiil  into  habits  of  indolence  while  waiting  for  the  weaklings  and 
drones.  Would  it  not  be  refreshing  now  and  then  to  astonish  the  public  by 
showing  what  the  better  ones  would  do  if  given  a  fair  opportunity  ? 

— Are  you  ever  annoyed  by  having  your  pupils  come  into  the  school  late  in 
the  morning  ?  If  you  are,  try  something  like  this :  Clip  an  interesting  story 
from  a  newspaper ;  paste  it  upon  card-board  ;  cut  it  into  short  paragraphs  ;  dis- 
tribute among  the  pupils  (first  number  the  paragraphs).  This  plan  gives  each 
one  an  exercise  in  reading,  too.  Sometimes  I  give  them  what  we  call  ''dig*' 
questions.    We  call  them  this  because  it  takes  so  much  searching  to  find  the 
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answers.  My  pupils  work  diligently  to  find  the  answers,  and  are  ankious  to 
give  their  answers.  This  exercise  is  the  first,  after  the  **  Lord's  Prayer.*^ 
Sometimes  we  have  information  lessons  for  a  change.  I  am  not  troubled  with 
tardy  pupils. 

—  Of  all  studies  commonly  pursued,  geography  presents  the  most  opportuni- 
ties for  language-training.  Verbatim  learning  of  definitions  and  descriptions 
reduces  these  opportunities  to  the  minimum.  There  can  be  no  profitable  lan- 
guage-teaching without  the  stimulus  of  original  thought.  Every  sentence 
learned  verbatim  is  a  lost  opportunity  of  evolving  thought  and  teaching  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  millenium  for  children  when  teachers  compre- 
hend this. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ITS  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Child  and  Child  Nature.     By  the  Baroness  Marenholz-Buelow;  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher;  207  pp. 

The  author  of  this  volume  deserves  to  be  called  the  mother  of  the  kinder- 
garten, as  it  was  due  to  her  self-sacrificing  interest  in  the  new  enterprise  that  the 
fame  of  it  was  so  early  and  thoroughly  spread  abroad.  She  has,  in  her  remin- 
iscences of  Froebel,  told  us  picturesquely  of  her  first  meeting  with  him  as  he 
was  teaching  the  village  children  in  the  grove  at  Keilhau,  an  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  tottering  steps.  She  became  his  interpreter  to  the  world,  and  there- 
fore speaks  with  authority  in  this  volume.  Few  will  read  it  without  deriving 
both  interest  and  inspiration;  and  most  will  gain  an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of 
Frcebel.  It  must  be  said  that  this,  which  the  master  and  his  disciples  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  value,  has  to  the  uninitiated  a  certain  mystic  and  only  partially 
intelligible  character,  partly  because  it  is  not  logically  worked  out  after  the 
method  of  science,  but  prophetically  given  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
seers;  and  partly  because  the  emotional  prophetic  manner  of  the  master  has 
been  followed  by  his  interpreters,  who  might  have  helped  others  by  adopting  a 
different  method.  In  this  volume,  the  fourth  chapter,  "Froebers  Method  and 
What  is  New  in  It,"  will  be  found  to  set  forth  quite  clearly  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  this  philosophy,  into  the  details  of  which  it  does  not  enter.  The  Baroness, 
in  defense  of  the  mystical  character  of  this  teaching,  urges:  '*  Prophetic  minds, 
of  which  all  ages  can  boast  some,  see  much  that  is  hidden  from  the  material 
eye,  and  that  science  has  not  yet  discovered.  The  general  apprehension  of  these 
visions  is  reserved  for  later  times."  One  escapes  with  a  certain  satisfaction  out 
of  this  region  of  unsubstantial  dreams  into  the  following  chapters,  which  unfold 
the  practical  working  plans  and  spirit  of  the  kindergarten.  In  these  discussions 
and  illustrations  he  feels  that  usually  his  feet  are  upon  the  ground,  even  though 
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the  high  air  is  sometimes  trying.  A  bibliography  of  Froebelianism  and  a  good 
index  complete  the  volume,  which  certainly  has  a  high  value  to  the  student  of 
the  kindergarten. 


—  A  Handbook  for  Teachers,  by  I.  N.  Stewart,  (Midland  Publishing  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.;  238  pp.)  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics:  recitations,  school  gov- 
ernment, school  hygiene,  moral  instruction,  the  teacher,  and  school  law.  The 
suggestions  of  the  book  we  find  to  be  generally  judicious  and  practical,  and  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  beginner.  The  greatest  amount  of 
space  is  devoted  to  school  government,  under  .which  head  such  topics  are  dis- 
cussed as  motives,  management,  detection,  reward  and  punishment.  The  dis- 
cussion of  motives  seems  to  us  sound  in  its  philosophy  and  likely  to  be  of  much 
practical  value  to  teachers.  It  affords  a  basis  for  correct  thinking  on  manage- 
ment. Of  the  other  sections  that  on  evidence  is  the  most  unusual  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  most  useful.  It  is  true  that  teachers  act  on  evidence  with- 
out thinking  of  the  problems  it  involves,  and  a  simple,  elementary  study,  such 
as  is  here  offered,  ought  to  steady  this  action  and  make  it  more  wise.  The 
chapter  on  school  law,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  has  been  very  carefully 
thought  out,  and  touches,  very  briefly  of  course,  upon  the  most  practical  and 
important  topics.  The  author  would  not  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  and  as  such  we  think  it  will  prove  very  useful.  In  short, 
as  a  practical  manual  for  the  beginner  in  teaching  who  wishes  to  know  what 
some  of  the  problems  he  has  to  confront  are  and  how  to  begin  to  think  ration- 
ally upon  them,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  useful  books  he  can  obtain  at  present. 

— The  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  issue  in  neat,  handy  and  cheap 
form  Herbert  Spencer's  Essay  on  Education  —  a  book  which  it  is  more  and 
more  clearly  seen,  opens  up  systematically  the  main  points  of  the  modem  theory 
of  teaching.  No  teacher  who  has  not  carefully  read  it  can  claim  to  be  tolerably 
well  read  in  the  literature  of  his  profession. 

—  McDonald  &  Eick,  Cincinnati,  issue  in  very  attractive  form  W.  H.  Vena- 
ble's  poem  The  Teacher's  Dream,  to  which  are  added  other  songs  of  school 
days.    50  cents. 

—  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  par  Alexander  Dumas,  edited  and  annotated 
by  F.  C.  Sumichrast,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  289  pp.),  offers  to  French  students  one  of 
the  very  best  of  Dumas'  stories,  properly  abridged,  and  intelligently  provided 
with  notes.  It  is  the  work  of  a  marvelous  story-teller,  and  will  be  read  with 
profound  interest  and  pleasure. 

—  Cynewulf's  Elene,  edited  with  introduction  by  Charles  W.  Kent,  (Ginn 
&  Co.;  149  pp.),  contains  the  text,  with  suitable  introduction,  notes  and  vocab- 
ulary, of  an  old  English  poem  of  the  eighth  century,  relating  to  the  search  for 
the  true  cross.  The  manuscript  of  the  text  was  found  early  in  this  century  in 
the  Cathedral  library  in  Vercelli,  and  recognized  as  Saxon  and  copied  by  Dr. 
Blume  in  1822.    It  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  publishers  "Library  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,*'  and  seems  to  have  been  very  admirably  edited  by  one 
who  has  the  true  scholarly  spirit. 

—  McGufpby's  High  School  Rbader,  revised  edition,  (Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.;  479  pp.;  85c. )>  contains  a  collection  of  selections  from  master- 
pieces of  English  literature,  each  prefaced  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  and 
the  whole  chronologically  arranged  and  divided  into  the  recognized  periods, 
which  are  suitably  charaderized.  The  book  therefore  furnishes  an  admirable 
introduction*^  the  study  of  English  literature,  from  Shakespeare  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

—  A  New  English  Grammar,  conformed  to  present  usage,  by  Alfred  Hol- 
brook,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Ox;  272  pp.;  65c.),  combines  training  lessons 
for  preliminary  drill,  with  a  formal  grammar — two  books  in  one.  The  gram- 
mar seems  to  be  thoroughly  prepared,  very  elaborate,  including  prosody,  and 
provided  with  an  appendix  of  exercises  for  analysis  and  parsing. 

— ^Thb  Intsr-Stats  Second  Reader,  by  Kate  L.  Brown,  (Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co. ;  198  pp.),  continues  very  happily  the  reading  work  of  the  primer  of 
the  series,  in  a  series  of  bright,  suggestive  and  useful  lessons,  provided  with 
suitable  helps  for  teacher.  ^ 

— Very  useful  for  classical  teachers  will  be  found  to  be  The  Irregular 
Verbs  of  Attic  Prose,  by  Addison  Hogue  (Ginn  &  Co.;  268  pp.;  |i.6o), 
which  beside  their  forms  gives  prominent  meanings  and  important  compounds, 
and  a  list  of  related  words  and  English  derivatives. 

— To  their  "College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,**  Ginn  &  Co.  have  recently 
added  Euripides*  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  edited  witn  a  very  inter- 
esting introduction  and  abtftidant  notes,  by  Isaac  Flagg  (197  pp.;  I1.50). 

— A  Comparative  German-English  Grammar,  part  I,  by  H.  J.  Ruetenik, 
(German  Publishing  House,  Cleveland,  O.;  iii  pp.)  although  only  the  intro- 
ductory book,  deserves  attention  for  the  ideas  which  it  embodies.  These  are 
to  make  systematic  use  of  the  common  basis  of  English  and  German  for  teach- 
ing both  vocabularly  and  grammar;  to  teach  from  the  beginning  the  derivation 
of  words  from  others;  to  make  the  student  an  investigator  and  thinker,  and  so 
to  arrange  the  matter  that  principles  will  largely  teach  themselves.  The  book 
is  very  ingenious  and  deserves  careful  trial. 

— Wentworth*s  Primary  Arithmetic,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  220  pp.;  75c.)  is 
worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  and  will  prove  full  of  suggestions  and 
helps  to  the  teacher  of  beginners  in  number. 

—  The  last  of  the  "Old  South  Leaflets,**  No.  17,  contains  the  report  of  his 
voyage  made  by  Verazzano  in  1524  to  the  King  of  France.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.;  locts.). 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co-  anuounoe  a  translation  of  lAndrur's  Empirical  Psychology,  by  Chas. 
De  Garmo,  which  promises  to  be  a  book  of  more  than  usual  value  to  teaohers.  Tt  is 
based  on  common  experience,  avoids  technicalities,  is  concrete  and  vital  in  treatment 
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and  peda^rogical  in  its  scheme.    They  also  promise  for  French  students  Sept  Orand  Aip- 
teurs  du  XTXe  SiecU^  an  introduction  to  nlneteonl  h  century  Fianch  literature 

—In  the  October  Porum  ex-Postmaster  (General  Thomas  L.  James  in  an  arCiole  on 
Needed  Postal  Reforms  declares  that  the  railway  mail  service  is  twenty  years  behind  the 
times  and  ou^ht  to  be  very  grreatly  improved ;  that  small  offices  near  to  one  another 
ouirht  to  be  consolidated  under  one  mana^rcment,  so  as  to  save  expense;  and  that  ocean 
postage  ougrht  greatly  to  be  cheapened.  Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  has  an  article  in  the 
same  number  on  **  Protection  and  the  Farmer."  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  writes  a  critical  examination  of  Bdward  Bellamy's  "  Look- 
ing Backward." 

—The  Century  will  publish  during  the  coming  year  reports  of  the  latest  studies  and  dis- 
coveries made  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California,  furnished  by  Professor  Holden. 
Professor  Putnam  of  Harvard  will  have  a  series  of  papers  on  Prehistoric  America,  in 
which  he  will  give  the  result  of  his  own  explorations  of  caves,  burial-places,  village  sites, 
etc.  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  Fale  University  will  contribute  a  series  of  papers  on 
The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  in  which  he  will  touch  upon  a  number  of  ques- 
tions of  living  interest  at  the  present  time,  in  connection  with  Christianity  and  the  Bible; 
and  Mr.  La  Farge  will  contribute  a  finely  illustrated  series  of  papers  on  Japanese  art. 

—Education  for  September  has  a  very  attractive  and  suggestive  paper  on  Spots  of 
Weakness  in  Training,  which  properly  emphasizes  the  need  of  adaptation  to  individual 
cases  which  exists  in  our  great  systems  of  schools.  Examinations  in  Colleges  and  Schools 
urges  skillfully  the  case  against  them;  and  How  the  Germans  Foster  Patriotism  describes 
effectively  a  patriotic  drama  presented  by  the  pupils  of  a  Dusseldorf  school.  What  my 
Pupil  Read  gives  an  instructive  list  of  books  drawn  from  a  village  school  library,  show- 
ing how  many  ^mes  each  was  issued. 

—The  Public  School  Jotumal  is  the  new  venture  which  takes  the  place  of  the  lUinoiff 
School  Journal  and  The  School  Council.  Mr.  Brown  made  a  vigorous  journal  before,  and 
with  a  larger  page  and  a  larger  constituency  will  doubtless  do  still  more  to  elevate  west- 
ern educational  journalism.  We  need  strong  journals  which  mean  something  and  push 
for  progress  and  we  therefore  heartily  welcome  the  new  venture. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  The  cooking  school  in  connection  Alister  for  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  re- 
with  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  ap-  port  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
pears  to  be  very  popular.  The  number  Among  interesting  matters  which  it 
of  public  school  pupils  that  will  be  giv-  contains  we  call  especial  attention  to 
en  lessons  in  cooking  the  coming  term  the  argument  for  manual  training  in 
will  be  limited  to  150,  although  appli-  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  interest- 
cation  has  already  been  made  by  237  ing  statements  regarding  the  work  in 
girls  from  seventeen  different  schools  the  Philadelphia  schools.  The  manual 
in  the  city.  The  cooking  course,  how-  training  given  in  these  schools  is  now 
ever,  will  cover  only  six  months,  so  embraced  in  the  following  departments: 
that  300  pupils  can  be  accommodated  Manual  training  school,  industrial  art 
in  the  year.  The  cooking  school,  as  school,  sewing  in  girls'  schools,  cook- 
last  year,  is  located  in  the  second  dis-  ing  in  girls'  schools,  and  the  kinder- 
trict  school  building  on  Tenth  street,  gartens.  In  the  manual  training  school 
Miss  Terrey,  of  Boston,  is  in  charge  of  boys  are  admitted  after  having  finished 
the  school,  the  lady  who  organized  and  the  grammar  school  course,  or  on  pre- 
firmly  established  the  cooking  classes  cisely  the  same  standard  as  is  prescribed 
in  Pittsburg.  for  admission  to  the  high  school.    So 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  Mac-   much  interest  has  been  shown  in  this 
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school  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  Poj^nette,   Viroqua  and    Edgerton,    3 

Board  to  estabh'sh  four  or  five  similar  each;  La  Crosse,  Evansville,  DePere, 

schools  will  have  to  be  itilfilled  at  no  West    Depere,     Watertown,     Ripon, 

distant   date.     In   the   industrial   art  Stoughton,  West  Bend,  Jefferson,  Lake 

school  children  attend  two  hours  per  Mills  and  Milwaukee  Academy,  2  each; 

week  and  the  course  of  study  extends  Fond  du    Lac,  Oshkosh,    Appleton, 

through  two  years.    Girls  take  up  the  Beaver   Dam,   Berlin,  Stevens  Point, 

work  in  the  sewing  school  at  the  begin-  Sheboygan,  Whitewater,    Dodgeville, 

'  ning  of  their  third  year  at  school,  and  New  Richmond,  Oregon,  New  London, 

keep  on  through  the  succeeding  grades  Jefferson,  Wauwatosa,  Carroll  College, 

of  the  local  schools,  and  at  the  normal  Evansville  Seminary,  i  each,  making 

school,  ifthey  should  go  there.    Work  in  all  46  accredited  schools  that  send 

with  the  needle  has  been  found  to  be  representatives.    The  total  number  of 

beneficial,  and  it  affords  relief  from  the  towns  represented  by  the  new  students 

pressure  of  purely  intellectual  studies,  is  78,  showing  that  essentially  all  parts 

Experiments  with  the  cookery  branch  of  the  state  are    represented.     This 

of  study  developed   such    popularity  wide  representation  is  a  very  gratifying 

that  the  School  Board  intends  soon  to  feature  and  shows  that  the  University  is 

put  the  cookery  instruction  on  the  same  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  all  parts 

footing  as  sewing.  of  the  state.    A  larger  number  of  the 

— The  opening  of  the  State  University  new  students  come  from  other  higher 

is  exceedingly  gratifying  in  several  im-  institutions  than  heretofore.    There  are 

portant  respects.    The  Freshman  class  representatives  from  Yale  University, 

is  more  than  50  per  cent,  larger  than  Knox  College,  Beloit  College,   Royal 

^  the  preceding  one,  and  very  much  Terrace  College,  England,  Hamlin 
larger  than  any  in  the  previous  history  University,  The  University  of  Indiana, 
of  the  institution.  236  have  already  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  Racine  College, 
l>een  admitted  and  the  class  will  doubt-  Ripon  College,  Milton  College,  Baker 
less  reach  250  before  the  close  of  the  University,  University  of  Nebraska, 
year.  This  does  not  include  the  new  Iowa  Agricultural  College  and  the 
students  in  the  Pharmacy,  Law  and  State  Normal  Schools  at  Milwaukee, 
Agricultural  departments,  who  will  Whitewater,  Platteville,  Oshkosh  and 
probably  number  as  many  at  least  as  River  Falls.  The  new  students  are 
heretofore.  Besides  this  great  increase  classified  as  follows:  Ancient  Classi- 
in  numbers  the  preparation  is  much  cal,  9;  Modem  Classical.  41;  Gen- 
better  and  the  classification  higher,  eral  Science,  34;  English,  59;  En- 
The  number  of  special  students  is  only  gineering,  38;  Normal  Graduates,  4; 
about  half  what  it  has  been  heretofore.  Resident  Graduate,  i ;  Unclassified 
while  the  number  who  have  come  fully  Specials,  34.     In  addition  to  the  above 

>'  prepared  for  the   regular   courses   is  23  new  students  in  Pharmacy  have  al- 

more  than    double.     145    have  come  ready  been  enrolled  and  58  in  Law. 

from  the  accredited  schools.    Of  these  Students  in  these  departments  usually 

Madison    sends    34;    Milwaukee,    13;  come  in  more  tardily  than  in  the  other 

Albion      Academy,      8;     Sparta,     7;  courses,  and  the  final  number  will  be 

Janesville,   6;   Monroe,   Ft   Atkinson,  considerably  greater  than  these  figures. 

<^rand  Rapids  and  Mazomanie,  5  each;  The  total  number  of  new  students  in 

Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls,  Portage  all  departments  is  317,  of  which  only 

and  Rockford,  III.,  4  each;  Brodhead,  21  were  admitted  with  conditions. 
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—  Inasmuch  as  the  State  Board  of  acquaintances^  that  its  influence  upoD 
Examiners  have  made  a  few  changes  the  schools  of  the  state  may  be  made 
in  the  suggestions  to  candidates  we  yet  more  extensive  ? 

have  thought  it  best  to  publish  this  —"Following  Directions  "  is  full  of 

month  the  official  announcement  of  the  practical  suggestions   for  wide-awake 

state  examinations,  although  we  cannot  teachers  of  children,  as  is  also  the  oth- 

give  dates  and  program  before  our  next  er  matter  under '  *  Theory  and  Practice. ' ' 

issue,  that  the  changes  may  be  known  The   real   significance   and   value  of 

in  season  by  persons  expecting  to  pre-  drawing  has  rarely  been  more  dearly 

sent  themselves  during  the  winter.  and  forcibly  put  than  in  Miss  Magee's 

—  Lawrence  Univereity.  at  Appleton,  Papcr  which  we  publish  in  this  issue, 
opened  with  150  students,  almost  a  I*  deserves  careful  study.  Have  not 
score  mof«  than  last  year,  and  others  «>«e  of  our  readers  practical  sugges- 
are  expected.  The  contract  for  the  ^^ns  relating  to  these  ^d  other  mat- 
new  academy  at  Beloit  has  been  let  for  t«>^»  growing  out  of  then-  own  expert* 
$25,000.  It  is  to  be  of  red  pressed  «nce»  which  they  are  willing  to  con- 
brick,  and  to  be  pushed  to  completion  tribute  to  help  others  ?  We  invite 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  new  La-  teachers  to  send  us  such  matter  in  short 
dies'  Hall  at  Wayland  Academy  is  com-  paragraphs.  In  this  way  they  may  aid 
pleted  and  filled  with  students.    The  ^^^  other. 

attendance  is  upwards  of  one  hundred.  —  Attendance  at  the  fall  institutes 

—  Don't  fail  to  read  the  article  on  was  about  as  usual.  At  this  writing 
the  Industrial  School  at  Waukesha,  and  the  reports  from  thirty-three  have  been 
to  estimate  the  significance  of  what  is  received,  and  of  these  eight  enrolled 
said  of  the  relation  of  industrial  and  upwards  of  one  hundred,  viz.,  Wal- 
mental  training.  The  statements  re-  worth,  151;  Richland,  140;  Columbia, 
garding  the  previous  schooling  of  those  ^34;  Iowa,  134;  Monroe.  131;  Sheboy- 
admitted  are  full  of  significance.  «:«"'    118;   Polk,   109;   Waupaca,    109. 

-We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  ^f^^"  ^"^^^^^^  94,  Sauk  98  at  one  in- 

J.  W.  Redway,  the  geographer,  in  the  f  ^"^^  ^"^^^  **  ^"^*^f '  *"^  ^^""^ 

new  book  on  geographical    methods  ^^8^^,9i.    There  were  but  two  with  an 

which  he  has  in  press,  quotes  with  ap-  enrollment  below  fifty,  and  but  ten  be- 

proval  a  long  paragraph  from  an  article  ^^^  seventy. 

written  by  Miss  Tillie  E.  Reul,  of  Bara-  —  In  the  institutes  is  apparent  the 
boo,  and  published  in  the  June  number  great  difierence  which  exists  in  the 
of  the  Journal.  We  wish  it  were  standards  set  up  in  different  counties 
possible  for  those  who  contribute  the  for  teachers'  certificates.  A  wide- 
admirable  articles  published  in  the  awake,  progressive,  intelligent  body  of 
Journal  to  know  how  extensively  teachers  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
some  of  them  are  copied  in  other  pub-  somewhat  strict  application  of  the  tests 
lications.  If  Wisconsin  teachers  do  for  certificates,  and  where  these  are  ap- 
not  recognize  the  excellence  of  many  plied  strictly  there  is  no  lack  of  appli- 
of  these  papers,  others  do.  But  we  cants  for  teachers'  positions.  The 
feel  sure  that  their  merit  is  fully  per-  county  superintendent  is  the  legal 
ceived  by  a  large  number  of  readers,  guardian  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
Will  not  each  one  of  these  do  some-  whose  plain  duty  it  is  to  elevate  the 
thing  to  make  the  Journal  known  to  character  of  the  teaching  force  under 
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his  direction;  neglect  on  his  part  caus-  own,  that  they  do  not  call  upon  the 

es  not  only  weak  institutes,  but  feeble  proper  officers  to  furnish  them, 

and  unprogressive  schools.  —Wisconsin  is  progressing  rapidly 

—  In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  in  higher  education.    Not  only  is  the 

interesting  to  note  the  number  of  cer-  attendance  at  the  State  University  un- 

tificates  above  third   grade   held    by  precedentedly  large,   but  the  normal 

those  in  attendance.     The  standards  schools  are    fuller  than    ever.     The 

according  to  which  they  are  given  are  munificent  provision  which  the  state 

manifestly  various.    In  the  following  has  made  for  education  is  beginning  to 

list  the  first  number  indicates  the  num-  be  generally  appreciated, 

ber  of  first  grade  certificates  on  the  _  Upwards  of  one  hundred  pupils 

roll,  and  the  second  number  that  of  ^^^^  ^nxoW^^  in  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 

second  grade:  Barron,  2,  9;  Brown,  6,  ^^y  ^^  Madison  on  the  opening  of  the 

6;  Buffalo,  6,  13;  Clark,  3.  5;  Colum-  ^^^^     p^^    p^^^  jg  g^^^jy  ^^^^^^, 

bia,  2,  23;  Crawford,  o,  9;  Door,  2,  7;  aged  and  feels  that  the  success  of  the 

Eau  Claire,  12.  7;  Green  Lake,  6,  2;  enterprise  is  now  assured. 

Iowa,  20,  13;  Juneau,  o,  6;  Manitowoc,  a,,     w  j.       ...      i.     1  •   f  n  * 

r.    ^.    \ne^^^,^    ^    T^.   n^^.,*^    M    M.  —The  Madison  high  school  IS  full  to 

o,  6;   Monroe,  3,   10;   Oconto,  4,  4;  ^     .       ^u                     ui    u  11  k^ 

Ozaukee,  3.  5;  Pepin,  6,  10;   Polk,  4.  P^^^^^^^^^^'  ^^  ""f^  ^""""-^     i      \ 

12;  Racine,  3.  18;  Richland.  4,  5;  Rock,  '"?  ^«^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^P^^'j-y  ^"  V^ 

(2d  Dist.)  3.  18;  Rock,  (ist  Dist.)  I,  8;  ^^^^  '^  accommodate  all  who  wish  to 


Sheboygan,  5,  6;  Sauk,  (Prairie  du  Sac) 
2,  19;  Taylor,  o,  2;  Trempeleau,  14,  8; 
Washington,  2,  4;  Waupaca,  4,  14; 
Winnebago,  5,  7;  Wood,  3,  11. 


enter.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  are 
enrolled.  It  appears  that  this  school 
fiirnished  thirty-four  from  its  last  class 
to  this  year's  freshman  class  in  the  State 


-It  is  interesting  to  know 'that  the  University -a  record  far  beyond  that 
school  library  law  is  rapidly  getting  in-  °^  ^"^  °*^^  ^*^°^^  *"  ^^^  *^^^- 
to  operation  all  over  the  state,  and  af-  —  S"P*-  Damkoehler,  of  Door  coun- 
fords  the  schools  an  opportunity  of  do-  *y»  ^^  issued  a  general  program  of 
ing  broader  and  wiser  work.  Every  teachers'  associations  in  that  county  for 
week  applications  are  received  at  the  the  season.  The  county  is  organized 
State  Superintendent's  office  for  copies  »"  three  divisions  and  four  meetings 
of  the  regulations  and  for  labels.  In  are  arranged  for  each  division.  The 
some  quarters  the  authorities  seem  programs  are  practical  and  the  meet- 
disposed  to  hoard  the  fund  until  ings  promise  to  be  useful, 
a  large  number  of  books  can  be  — The  Whitewater  high  school  has 
bought  at  once.  This  is  contrary  been  fiirnished  this  year  with  a  veJy 
to  the  policy  of  the  state,  which  pleasant  and  well-equipped  laboratory, 
contemplates  small  working  libraries,  giving  space  for  individual  work  in 
to  which  small  additions  are  made  physics  and  biology.  The  attendance 
each  year.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  is  much  increased  over  last  year.  In 
adjust  purchases  to  the  conditions  of  the  public  schools  the  work  has  been 
the  schools;  and  also  by  this  plan  fresh  quite  largely  specialized,  giving  to  each 
interest  is  awakened  in  the  library  each  teacher,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
year  by  the  incoming  of  new  books.  If  branches  in  which  she  excels.  This 
district  school  teachers  have  no  books  follows  the  satisfactory  result  of  simi- 
available  for  the  home  reading  of  their  lar  but  less  extended  experiments  last 
pupils,  the  fault  must  be  in  part  their  year. 
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Any  man  of  ability  and  energy  desiring  lucrative  employment,  vdW  do  well  to 
address  the  Western  School  Supply  House,  of  I>es  Moines,  Iowa.  You  will 
have  no  competition  when  handling  Kennedy's  Mathematical  Blocks,  as  there 
are  no  other  complete  dissected  blocks  l)efore  the  public.  Some  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  west  are  now  interested  with  us  and  travel  for  us.  Salary  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  salesman. 

Western  School  Supply  House, 
3d  Floor,  Iowa  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  la. 


The  man  or  woman  who  is  profitably  employed  is  generally  happy.  If  you 
are  not  happy  it  may  be  because  you  have  not  found  your  proper  work.  We 
earnestly  urge  all  such  persons  to  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  they  can  show  you  a  work  in  which  you  can  be  happily  and 
profitably  employed. 


A  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS. 

■ 

In  the  Educational  Department  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the 
School  Bulletin  Publications  have  just  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal.  Some  of  the  latest  of  them  are  the  following,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  a  necessity  to  teachers  who  would  be  in  the  van-guard. 


1.  The  EnfflUh  Cyclopedia  of  Ednoa- 
tlon.  Authorized  Copyright  Bdltlon.  8yo, 
pp,  MB.    13.7ft. 

9.  De  Ouimpt'  Life  of  Pestalozxi.  12mo, 
pp.388.    81.60. 

3*  The  Autobiography  of  Froebel.  IStno, 
pp.183.    11.50. 

4.  Child  and  Child  Nature.  An  Exposi- 
tion of  FrcBbel's  Kindergarten  Theories. 
By  the  Baroness  Mabbnholz  von  Bublow. 


1:^0,  pp.  aOT.    81.ftO. 
5.  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood. 

Send  for  Full  Catalogue.  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


By  B.  PsRiBZ.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Bully.  Authorized  Copyright 
edition.  12mo,  pp.  294,  81.50.  ^T*  The  best 
Psychology  for  Primary  Teachers. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  System.  By  Emily 
SHiRREit'-  Authorized  Copyright  edition. 
12mo,  pp.200.    81.00. 

7.  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten.  Auth- 
orized Copyright  edition.  12mo,  pp.  175,81.00. 

8.  3000  Grammar  Questions,  with  Full 
Answers,  and  References  to  all  Leadlng 
Text-Books.  By  Hbnry  Kiddle,  A.  M. 
lOmo,  pp.  220.    81.00. 


Atf  A1\pr    President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls.  W.  T.,  writes  as  follows,  April  20,  and  we 
Bvl/uli(  publish  his  letter  in  full  because  the  election  will  occur  before  this  paper 
is  Issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  inquiry 

for  teachers.    "  We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics  in .    We  want  a  man 

with  the  following  qualiflcations :  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  in 
imparting  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprehension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  hare  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.    One  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 

ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.    The  salarv  will  be and 

home,  which  includes  board,  washing,  fut>ni8hed  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  will  be 
increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  to  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mall 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated,  and  send  his  photograph.    I  prefer  a  man  that 

frou  know  personally  of  his  teach Insr  ability,  and  whether  be  is  a  manlv  man.  1  would 
iko  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  you,  out  want  you  to  take  theresponslbilityof  naming  the 
right  man,  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  It  may  be  brought  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  approved."  There!  Can  vou  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  as 
that?  If  you  can  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did  for  him,— give  you  Just  the  man  you 
want.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  t. 
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THE  SLOJD  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  NAAS,  SWEDEN.* 

About  half  away  up  the  western  coast  of  Sweden,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Copenhagen  and  Christiania,  is  located  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city,  and,  excepting  Stockholm,  the  largest  and  richest  city  of 
the  kingdom.  A  sail  down  the  capricious  Cattegat  and  entrance  to  the 
city  by  vessel  will  give  the  best  impression  of  the  peculiar  location  of 
Gothenburg  and  of  its  industrial  importance.  Mills  and  manufactories 
are  seen  on  both  sides  as  one  enters  the  harbor,  but  the  rocky  hills  in- 
timate nothing  of  the  extent  or  of  the  importance  of  the  city  they  con- 
ceal from  view.  They  are  bare,  cold,  rocky  promontories,  with  but  an ' 
occasional  green  spot  and  but  few  dwellings  visible  upon  their  sides. 
Upon  entering  into  the  mouth  of  the  Gota  river,  therefore,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  large  warehouses,  and  a  little  farther  up  the  stream  among 
the  projecting  boulders  and  cliffs,  a  wonderfully  thrifty  modem. dty. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  old;  was  founded  by  the  Dutch; 
but  it  owes  its  present  importance  largely  to  Napoleon's  embargo  on 
English  trade  in  1806,  as  a  result  of  which  the  commerce  of  England 
was  carried  into  northern  Europe  through  this  port. 

A  ride  of  an  hour  by  rail,  about  eighteen  miles  due  east,  will  take 
one  into  the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  this  pic- 
turesque peninsula.  One  passes  by  lakes  and  over  streams  that  remind 
one  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Waukesha  county,  Wisconsin,  with  sur- 
roundings that  suggest  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  mountains  of 
Vermont.  Our  favorite  trees,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the  pine,  are  seen 
upon  these  hills.  The  fields  stretching  down  to  the  water's  edge,  yel- 
low with  the  golden  harvest,  and  the  occasional  sound  of  the  reaper 

*  The  pronunoiatlon  of  the  word  Slojd  is  Sloi/d,  sound  of  oyt  in  boy.    Naas  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  with  Bnglish  a  long,  as  in  foiU, 
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recall  our  own  farms.     There  are  attractive  villas  and  lordly  mansions 
to  be  seen,  and  the  homes  of  the  peasants  show  thrift  and  neatness. 

Near  the  railway  station  Floda,  on  a  beautiful  lake,  is  an  extensive 
manor  called  Naas.  The  generous  owner  of  this  estate,  Herr  Abra- 
hamson,  has  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for  educational  purposes  and  upon 
that  tract  of  land  has  erected,  furnished  and  equipped  several  tasteful 
buildings  to  be  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Slojd  Lahrare  Semi- 
narium.  The  baronial  mansion  with  all  its  spacious  buildings  crowns 
the  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  beautified  on  all  sides  by 
gardens  and  orchards,  with  rare  flowers  and  trees.  A  picturesque  stone 
bridge  spans  the  narrowest  neck  of  the  lake  and  joins  the  possessions 
on  its  eastern  side  with  the  Seminary  grounds  on  the  other.  In  the  midst 
of  a  fine  birch  and  oak  forest  that  skirts  the  western  side  of  the  lake  are 
the  residence  of  Director  Salomon  and  the  buildings  used  for  the 
Seminary.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  school.  The  hum  or  distraction  of 
city  life  is  not  seen  nor  heard.  The  students,  the  teachers,  the  director 
and  his  family,  and  the  patron  of  the  school  form  a  happy  little  colony 
in  this  beautiful  sylvan  retreat  where  intellectual  and  physical  activi- 
ties are  engaged  in  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  naturalness.  The 
workshop  is  made  merry  often  with  the  chorus  of  voices  singing  the  soul- 
stirring  songs  of  the  Northmen.  The  natural  amphitheaters  in  the 
groves  are  often  used  for  the  lectures  instead  of  the  large  assembly-hall. 
The  lake  attracts  bathers  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  boatmen 
at  eventide,  and  until  the  hour  of  ten  at  night.  Then  the  cottages,  or 
dormitories,  receive  their  happy  denizens,  lights  are  put  out,  and  the 
stillness  of  "  God's  first  temples"  reigns  over  all. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  school  is  of  more  than  us- 
ual interest,  sincfe  it  has  acquired  in  the  brief  period  of  fifteen  years  a 
reputation  that  extends  over  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and  the  Ameri- 
cas. It  is  now  the  only  professional  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  manual  training.  It  is  the  only  school  sus- 
tained by  a  private  citizen  that  furnishes  professional  instruction,  facili- 
ties and  materials  free  to  its  students. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  owner  of  the  estate  of  Naas  came  into 
possession  of  it,  just  at  a  period  when  he  hoped  to  spend  the  years  that 
follow  a  very  active  and  prosperous  business  career  in  leisurely  retirement. 
Scarce  had  he  begun  to  beautify  the  mansion  and  its  surroundings  when 
the  gifted  and  beloved  partner  of  his  joys  was  unexpectedly  snatched 
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from  his  side.  He  suddenly  found  himself  alone,  with  no  children  to 
comfort  his  declining  years,  none  of  his  own  name  to  enjoy  his  pbsses- 
sions  with  him.  Possibly  in  the  spirit  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  who  said  to 
the  angel  **  I  pray  thee,  then,  write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellowmen,*' 
he  called  to  his  side  his  nephew,  the  present  distinguished  director  of 
the  Naas  school,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  some  children 
gathered  from  the  peasant  homes  on  his  own  or  adjoining  estates. 
There  had  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  industries  of  Sweden  ior  some 
years,  and  there  was  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  manual  labor  which 
dignifies  and  enriches  a  people.  The  children  too,  despite  compulsory 
laws  of  attendance  at  school,  were  not  as  much  benefited  or  as  much  in- 
terested in  their  studies  as  they  should  have  been.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs  many  of  the  school  men  of  Sweden  were  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  pursuit  of  some  industry  in  the  schoob.  Among  others 
the  school  at  Naas  was  started  with  the  idea  of  implanting  a  love  for 
manual  labor  to  accompany  the  love  of  books.  Certain  hours  of  the 
day  were  set  apart  for  the  girls  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  domestic  work, 
and  the  boys  were  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  every 
week  to  preparation  for  some  trade.  Experience  led  the  practical  busi- 
ness man  and  the  ardent  student  of  the  philosophy  of  education  to  the 
same  conclusion,  viz.:  That  while  such  an  education  had  value  above 
the  mere  intellectual,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  instruct  in  the  schools 
in  a  diversity  of  trades.  In  addition  they  discovered  that  tradesmen, 
as  a  rule,  were  not  teachers,  while  the  success  of  the  system  must  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  upon  the  interest  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  So  the  school  for  the  children  was  used  as  a  temporary  train- 
ing school,  until  a  general  demand  arose  for  trained  teachers  for  Slojd. 
At  that  time  the  school  for  children  was  abandoned  and  the  work  of 
preparing  teachers  only  has  been  continued  since.  Immediately  a  sharp 
differentiation  of  Slojd  had  to  be  made.  They  must  decide  the  question 
whether  all  sorts  of  industrial  training,  or  trade-training,  should  be  at- 
tempted, or  whether  that  could  be  agreed  upon  which  might  become  a 
basis  for  all  industrial,  or  technical  education.  Mr.  Salomon  therefore 
generalized  in  the  following  manner.  If  manual  training  can  be  defended 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  there  must  be  certain  educational 
results  gained  from  it  as  from  other  studies.     It  should 

a.  Instill  a  taste  for  and  love  of  work  in  general. 

b.  Inspire  respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily  labor. 
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c.  Train  in  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

d.  Accustom  to  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

e.  Promote  physical  development. 

/.  Afford  training  of  the  eye  in  sense  of  form. 

g.  Exercise  the  thinking  powers  and  not  be  purely  mechanical. 

h.  Should  correspond  with  the  capabilities  of  the  child,  and 

/.  As  one  of  the  aims  is  to  cultivate  general  dexterity  of  hand,  that 
material  must  be  employed  which  permits  of  the  use  of  numerous 
manipulations  and  of  various  tools. 

With  this  as  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished, 
the  various  handicrafts  of  Sweden  were  compared  from  the  educational 
standpoint  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  one  had  the  greater 
practical  value  for  the  schools.     (See  table  on  page  444.) 

The  course  in  carpentry,  or  wood  Slojd,  therefore,  was  adopted  as 
the  one  from  which  the  best  results  could  be  obtained.  It  could  be  in- 
troduced into  tfte  schools  at  little  expense.  The  tools  required  are  simple. 
Lathes  are  unnecessary.  And  yet  one  hundred  different  objects  could 
be  produced,  and  thereby  more  of  the  essential  elements  of  an  educa- 
tion be  reached  than  by  means  of  any  other  kind  of  manual  activity. 
Mr.  Salomon  holds  with  great  tenacity  to  certain  fundamental  conditions 
in  the  choice  of  models  and  tools.  Since  the  system  is  designed  for  all 
classes  socially,  he  excludes  articles  of  luxury,  magnifying  the  useful, 
the  necessary  and  the  serviceable.  The  articles  produced  are  to  become 
the  possession  of  the  child.  He  thus  binds  school  and  home  closely  to- 
gether. It  is  said  that  forty  out  of  fifty  of  the  models  will  be  a  source 
of  genuine  pleasure.  He  insists  that  the  child  must  produce  for  himself 
—  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  In  the  old  system  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  teacher 
when  assisting  the  child.  Wood  is  to  be  used  exclusively.  The  objects 
are  not  to  be  polished.  This  involves  the  ability  to  keep  a  fine  edged 
tool,  and  use  it  skilfully,  since  the  pupils  are  to  work  in  both  soft  and 
hard  woods,  and  with  a  critical  exactness  that  will  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory result  without  sand-paper.  He  insists  that  strict  economy  of  ma- 
terial must  be  exacted.  Turnery  and  carving  are  to  be  used  as  little  as 
possible.  The  sense  of  form  and  beauty  must  be  cultivated,  but  that 
m'ay  be  accomplished  without  an  exercise  in  drawing  each  model.  Dia- 
grams are  used  at  first  in  conjunction  with  a  model,  later  on  without  the 
model,  so  that  the  interpretation  of  a  diagram  is  learned.     Mr.   S.  be- 
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lieves  that  drawing  may  be  worked  successfully  in  conjunction  with  Slojd, 
but  with  the  short  time  allowed  the  pupils  for  manual  exercise  weekly — 
four  hours  for  two  years — he  fears  that  the  work  laid  out  will  not  be  ac- 
complished if  much  attention  is  given  to  the  supplementary  work  of 
moulding  and  drawing.  Moreover  the  teacher  would  fail  in  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  Slojd,  viz. :  to  cause  physical  activity  and  a  counter 
irritant  to  the  sitting  posture  that  obtains  too  exclusively  in  the  schools, 
if  he  were  to  devote  much  time  to  drawing.  ^ 

At  each  course  of  lectures  the  series  of  models  is  discussed.  From 
time  to  time  changes  are  made  in  the  form  or  in  the  order  in  which  a 
certain  model  shall  be  taken  in  the  course.  The  various  models  of 
wooden  spoons  or  of  paper  cutters  that  have  been  used  since  the  school 
was  organized,  but  which  have  been  rejected  after  a  time  for  a  better, 
show  an  element  of  growth  in  the  school  that  is  commendable.  In  all 
the  discussions  the  pedagogical  and  psychological  questions  determin- 
ing the  choice  of  suitable  models  and  their  proper  place  in  the  series  are 
handled  in  the  most  vigorous  fashion.  The  students  are  required  to 
have  a  reason  for  their  faith.  To  this  fact  in  no  small  measure  must 
the  growing  strength  of  Slojd  in  Sweden  be  due.  The  1,200  students 
that  have  had  the  course  at  Naas  have  left  the  school  with  convictions 
that  have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  Slojd  in  1,000 
schools  of  Sweden  and  in  hundreds  in  Norway,  Finland,  Belgium  and 
England.  A  few  of  the  directions  given  by  Director  Salomon  in  his 
pedagogical  lectures  will  show  his  ideas  concerning  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  models.     He  insists  that  — 

1.  There  must  be  a  progression  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult. 

2.  There  must  be  a  refreshing  variety. 

3.  The  pupil  must  be  qualified  by  the  preceding  models  to  execute 
the  following  ones  without  direct  help. 

4.  The  models  must  be  so  graduated  that  at  every  stage  the  pupil  is 
able  to  make  an  exact  copy  and  not  merely  an  approximate  one. 

5.  At  first  only  a  small  number  of  tools  should  be  used;  as  the  work 
progresses  the  number  of  tools  and  manipulations  should  increase. 

6.  The  knife  is  the  fundamental  tool,  and  should  be  used  most  at  first. 

7.  Rather  hard  woods  should  be  used  for  the  first  models. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  series  the  models  should  be  capable  of  be- 
ing quickly  executed  and  gradually  models  requiring  a  longer  time  for 
execution  and  greater  physical  effort  should  be  given. 
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With  the  new  tool  or  the  new  model  that  is  introduced,  though  the 
model  may  differ  but  slighdy  from  the  preceding  in  the  movements  re- 
quired for  its  production,  the  interest  is  quickened  and  the  child  is 
stimulated  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  required  facility  and  exactness. 
Every  object  made  by  the  pupil  is  tested  by  exact  measurement.  The 
teacher  or  the  supervisor  of  Slojd  in  the  cities  or  in  the  rural  districts, 
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for  the  government  appoints  inspectors  of  this  work,  determines  whether 
the  object  is  accurate  in  measurement  and  execution.  No  object  can  be 
taken  from  the  school  by  the  child  if  it  does  not  exhibit  the  minimum 
of  dexterity  required.  In  this  way  the  Slojd  receives  its  disciplinary 
value,  and  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  Director  Salomon  is  carried 
out,  viz.:  That  habits  of  ottenHon^  industry  quA perseverance  are  incul- 
cated. There  is  no  intention  to  make  the  system  partake  of  the  nature 
of  mere  play,  though  it  is  admitted  that  a  strong  justification  of  its  in- 
troduction is  the  i^atural  craving  of  the  child  for  activity.  Like  Froebel 
and  Salzmann,  the  inspirer  of  this  system  maintains  that  the  child's  ac- 
tivity if  directed  will  result  in  a  natural  discipline  of  all  his  faculties  and 
powers  in  the  most  healthful  manner  conceivable.  The  '*real  work, 
not  play,"  will  give  the  child  adequate,  pleasurable,  and  useful  physi- 
cal activity.  The  work  therefore  must  be  undertaken  voluntarily,  but 
must  be  pursued  consistendy  through  one  of  the  series  of  models 
planned  either  for  the  common  schools  or  the  high  schools.  In  most 
of  the  schools,  I  understand,  the  voluntary  plan  is  followed,  but  in  a 
few  it  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  boys  of  twelve  to  fourteen  to  take 
the  Slojd  for  a  certain  limit  of  time.  I  was  assured  by  the  supervisors 
of  Slojd  in  Gothenburg  and  in  Stockholm,  as  well  as  by  other  teachers, 
that  no  compulsion  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary  more  desire  "to  slojd" 
than  can  be  accommodated. 

The  system  may  be  considered  firmly  engrafted  upon  the  school  cur- 
riculum of  Sweden.  The  government  has  granted  a  small  sum,  sev- 
enty-five Kroner,  about  twenty  dollars,  a  year,  to  each  school  of  fifty 
children,  in  which  the  Slojd  is  introduced.  It  also  appoints  inspectors 
who  shall  visit  the  schools  and  report  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion given.  The  two  universities,  the  one  at  Upsala,  the  other  at  Lund, 
have  departments  of  Slojd  that  are  growing  in  favor  constantly.  Aside 
from  all  these  aids  there  are  trades,  or  industrial  organizations,  through- 
out the  country  which  make  small  donations  to  encourage  its  introduc- 
tion, and  which  also  appoint  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
schools  and  see  that  the  requisite  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  is  given 
to  warrant  them  in  making  their  annual  appropriations.  The  initial 
efforts  in  manual  training  awakened  some  opposition  from  the  side  of 
the  guilds,  but  that  has  been  allayed  by  the  character  of  Slojd  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  boys  show  much  greater  aptness  when  beginning 
their  trades  than  formerly. 
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Admission  to  the  Naas  school  is  obtained  by  recommendation  of  school 

inspectors  or  organizations  having  the  advancement  of  manual  training 

in  view.     A  few  of  these  societies  exist  in  England.     At  the  last  course 

there  were  sixty  English  speaking  students  in  attendance.     The  students 

are  required  to  take  two  courses  of  six  weeks  each,   working  seven? 

hours  a  day  in  the  shops  and  hearing  lectures  on  pedagogics  and  the 

history  of  education  about  two  hours  a  day.     They  make  the  entire  set 

of  models  in  each  series,  one  hundred  pieces  in  all. 

y.  /.  MapeL 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HOW  MAY  THE  SELF-ACTIVITY  OF  THE  CHILD  BE 
AROUSED  BY  HISTORICAL  INSTRUCTION  ? 

In  earlier  times  the  study  of  history  was  not  considered  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  Erasmus,  when  planning  a  course  of  study,  would 
have  sl^ht  reference  made  to  history  and  that  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
making  classical  literature  more  luminous.  The  Humanistic  schools  of  the 
Renaissance  did  not  conceive  of  historical  information  as  fitted  to  fulfil) 
their  aim  of  making  the  student  a  more  brilliant  speaker  or  polished  man 
of  the  world.  Montaigne,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  with  a 
keener  vision,  asserted  that  he  would  have  history  learned  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  facts,  but  because  these  facts  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
morals.  Montaigne's  ideal  of  historical  instruction  was  doomed  to  be 
a  mere  theory,  however,  due  to  the  conception  of  the  servile*  relation  of 
the  people  to  the  state;  for  the  term  history  was  then  understood  to 
mean  a  reverential  knowledge  of  the  monarch  and  his  deeds.  Fear 
God,  honor  and  obey  the  king,  was  the  lesson  inculcated. 

The  decline  of  Feudalism,  the  rise  of  self-governed  towns,  the  de- 
velopment of  envious  competition, — in  short,  the  growth  of  a  more  uni- 
versal liberty,  and  the  evolution  of  industrial  and  political  questions, 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  ihe  true  end  of  historical  study  is  the  com- 
prehension of  the  development  of  historical  opinion.  The  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  its  many  children  is  now  the  dominant  idea.  To  recog- 
nize and  feel  the  human  forces  which  have  directed  events,  to  be  able 
to  place  our  finger  on  the  human  pulse  and  realize  that  history  promotes 
the  growing  self-knowledge  of  a  living,  progressive  age,  to  help  human- 
ity at  large  through  an  intense  working  out  of  national  ideals,  are  the 
present  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  history.     Are  these  ideas  of  the 
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significance  of  historical  information  meetinj^  with  an  earnest  and 
scientific  theory  and  practice- in  our  schools?  The  true  historian  meets 
his  task  with  a  conviction  that  his  chosen  branch  of  investigation  is  not 
complete  without  a  specific  consideration  of  its  universal  bearings;  may 
not  the  true  teacher  rise  to  the  conception  that  his  task  will  result  in  the 
imparting  of  truths  far  more  replete  with  meaning  if  he  teaches  in  the 
philosophic  spirit? 

It  is  the  verdict  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  that  our  present  methods 
result  in  lifeless  instruction.  Notwithstanding  that  history  is  a  sub- 
ject replete  with  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  problems  of  na- 
tional life  and  the  activity  of  a  working  humanity,  nevertheless  even  the 
alert  student  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  energy  in  conning  the  words 
of  some  historian  and  pouring  a  rehash  into  the  ear  of  his  teacher.  So 
called  universities  and  colleges  are  not  free  from  the  odium  of  merely 
formal  and  unfruitful  text- book  recitations.  Why  train  your  students 
to  be  merely  passive  recipients  of  the  knowlege  of  life's  human  activity? 
Rote  learning  ever  sacrifices  the  spirit  to  the  letter;  humanity  has  pro- 
gressed through  self-instruction;  success  depends  as  much  upon  energy 
as  information.  The  mind  which  does  not  apply  itself  to  the  problems 
before  it,  which  is  content  simply  to  absorb,  will  weaken  its  desire  for 
independent  action.  Teaching  to  think,  public  opinion  acknowledges, 
is  the  true  work  of  the  school.  In  the  realm  of  development,  possession 
without  toil  means  nothing;  yet  the  average  teacher  conceives  of  no 
mental  discipline  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  history  beyond  a  vague 
conviction  that  the  learning  of  many  facts  is  a  species  of  mental  gym- 
nastics that  will  result  in  a  teeming  memory.  There  is  a  steady  growth 
of  principles  underlying  national  life.  The  crucial  test  of  the  teacher 
of  history  is  the  power  to  identify  fact  with  truth,  and  truth  with  life. 
By  this  power  only  can  he  impress  the  moral  value  of  modes  of  action. 

The  teacher  has  too  often  been  a  superficial  thinker.  Very  few  seem ' 
to  realize  that  the  mission  of  history  is  to  help  that  which  is  human  as- 
sert its  rights.  Believe  in  history  as  a  subject  with  a  tendency  to  grow 
in  fullness  of  meaning  as  new  generations  are  bom,  believe  that  it  re- 
veals the  richest  stores  to  those  who  delve  the  deepest.  He  who  has 
this  conception  will  have  made  definite  strides  in  preparation  for  his 
work.  Do  we  demand  too  much,  if  we  ask  that  each  teacher  should 
steep  himself  in  historic  thought,  until  he  feels  the  element  of  destiny 
in  a  nation's  life?     In  the  divine  economy  each  nation  fulfills  a  divine 
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end  and  performs  a  mission.  Rome  felt  that  her  destiny  was  conquest; 
she  attained  her  ideal,  and,  having  set  no  goal  beyond,  fell  a  prey  to  her 
own  weakened  ambition.  The  teacher  must  grasp  this  element  of 
destiny,  the  conviction  of  an  interdependence  of  events,  of  the  fiir-reach- 
ing  results  of  national  conduct,  of  the  slow  but  noble  evolution  of  human 
relations,  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  crime  and  legislation, 
the  governing  and  the  governed.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  apprehension 
of  the  relation  of  separate  action  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  that  the 
pupil  is  enabled  to  form  independent  notions. 

Spartan  and  Jewish  history  teaches  us  that  educational  practice  are 
moulded  by  the  national  ideals.  Our  times  demand  an  activity  of  mind 
and  an  assertion  of  one's  individuality.  Does  the  present  method  of 
historical  instruction  exercise  the  pupil's  conscious  or  unconscious  pow- 
ers? Does  the  student,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  arouse  himself  to  more 
than  a  mere  curious  search  for  information  concerning  past  times? 
What  are  we  doing  tp  arouse  a  large  free  spirit?  What  shall  we  put  in 
the  place  of  rote  learning?  How  present  more  of  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  history,  and  less  of  the  form  and  letter  ?  A  teacher  cannot 
impress  what  he  does  not  feel,  hence  the  teacher  must  realize,  as  some 
one  has  fitly  said,  '*  History  is  the  ego  of  humanity,  its  moral  self-con- 


sciousness. ' ' 


The  criticisms  to  be  brought  to  bear  are  that  teachers  do  not  have  a 
profound  intuition  of  the  meaning  of  history;  that  they  have  not  the 
true  conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained  through  historical  instruction; 
that  the  latter  entails  lifeless  methods  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
little  more  than  verbal  memorizing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Instruc- 
tion in  history  is  not  doing  its  share  to  keep  nationality  alive.  It  must 
do  its  part  in  teaching  wiser  methods  of  living.  It  should  co-operate 
with  other  educative  means  in  quickening  the  imagination,  in  the  eleva- 
'  tion  of  the  moral  understanding,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  universal  sym- 
pathy, the  training  of  habits  of  reflection  and  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  justice;  in  short,  it  must  be  educative  in  its  end  and  arouse  the 
self  activity  of  the  pupil. 

The  chief  reason  of  the  poor  results  of  historical  teaching  is  the 
pupil's  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject.  The  teacher  must  first  gain  at- 
tention, attention  comes  through  interest.  How  may  we  interest  the 
pupil  in  the  printed  statements  of  others  ?  Interest  depends  upon  sym- 
pathy; sympathy  on  the  eternal  likeness  of  human  nature  to  itself,  an- 
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alogies,  similarities;  otherwise,  we  should  be  without  the  sympathy 
which  kindless  imagination  and  gives  insight.     The  historical  novel  and 
drama  arouse  pur  eager  interest  and  sympathy,  for  they  deal  with  human 
beings  in  situations  in  which  we  can  imagine  ourselves.     Teach  history 
as  the  tale  of  a  people's  thoughts,   deeds,   ambitions,  successes  and 
failures.     Human  beings  most  interest  every  one  of  normal  sympathies ; 
even  children's  stories  of  animals  must  have  the  human  element  in  them 
to  make  them  interesting.     **  Cannot  colonial  history  be  made  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  with  added  interest?"     Appeal  to  the  sentiment  of 
curiosity,  of  wonder.     The  teacher  must  discipline  himself  to  represent 
objectively  the  reality  of  past  and  present  times.     Biography  is  an  ever 
fruitful  source  of  inculcati|ig  the  real.     The  child  cannot  understand  all 
of  a  grown  man's  life,  it  is  true,  nevertheless  ask  yourself  in  what  deed 
or  deeds  was  the  historic  influence  of  the  here  felt  ?  is  it  of  a  nature  to 
be  explained  to  my  pupil  ?  for  what  idea  did  the  hero  work  ?     What  of 
his  boyhood?    his  personal  deeds?     Give  the  pupil  a  vision  of  his  his- 
torical activity.     Even  with  a  child  of  twelve  keep  in  view  the  scientific 
character,  but  express  to  him  and  lead  him  to  express  simple  conceptions. 
A  reason  of  the  pupil's  lack  of  interest  is  that  we  feed  him  upon  de- 
tached facts;  we  attempt  to  give  him  the  gist  of  a  historian's  work  of 
five  years  perhaps  in  as  many  days.     What  we  think  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  our  knowledge  of  it,  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
have  not  wider  altruistic  interests.     We  must  fill  up  the  gaps  of  knowl- 
edge in  their  normal  order,  or  they  lie  as  dead  facts.     Give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  study  of  history  of  educative  value  if  you  cannot 
teach  facts  as  ideas  which  strive  to  shape  actual  life.     To  bring  these 
ideas  to  light  certain  demands  are  necessary. 

First,  put  separate  events  in  connection  with  the  whole;  in  other  words 
so  teach  history  to  the  child,  that  it  may  be  material  for  the  grown  man 
to  use  for  the  determination  of  ultimate  laws. 

Second,  remember  that  historical  comprehension  is  slow  and  inde- 
pendent of  cram  work;  tell  and  retell  tales;  reproduce  them  item  by 
item  by  various  means. 

Third,  remember  that  unorganized  knowledge  passes  out  of  mind; 
do  not  leave  a  subject  until  your  pupil  can  discuss  the  question  in  hand 
as  a  continuous  and  iogical  arrangement  of  matter,  until  he  can  select  the 
leading  points  of  the  topic  quickly  and  consecutively. 

Fourth,  call  to  mind  the  maxim  that  the  foundation  of  all  learning 
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consists  in  rq^resenting  to  the  sense  sensible  objects;  treat  the  fact  or 
character  under  discussion  as  a  natural  object  to  be  examined;  for  in- 
stance, why  study  the  character  of  the  Puritan  except  as  an  example  of 
earnest  conviction  culminating  in  successful  action?  Teach  the  moral 
failure  of  plans  through  the  incapacity  of  a  leader. 

Fifth,  as  to  subject  matter,  do  not  omit  a  sketch  of  a  people's  daily 
lives,  homes,  amusements  and  the  morals  theoretical  or  practical  as  seen 
in  law,  proverbs,  habits;  then  group  these  to  be  seen  in  their  totality; 
trace  the  relations  between  them  to  know  what  social  phenomena  exist 
with  what  others.  Facts  of  social  life  must  not  be  given  until  the  teacher 
is  confident,  however,  that  the  pupil  has  empirical  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  understand  these  social  facts. 

Sixth,  we  have  given  to  history  the  name  of  a  science,  but  not  the 
relations  of  a  science.  The  teacher  must  realize  that  there  are  relations 
besides  that  of  mere  time;  for  instance  that  of  aim  and  consequent 
achievement,  of  cause  and  result.  The  true  test  in  the  selection  of  facts 
is  their  relativity.  Group  together  facts  that  are  related  because  they 
illustrate  the  same  moral  truth. 

Seventh,  the  secret  of  failure  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  is  that  they 
do  not  realize  that  at  a  certain  age  impressions  offered  by  the  child's 
usual  life  are  nearly  exhausted.  As  a  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  im- 
pressions of  the  senses,  the  sensitiveness  to  other  views  of  the  external 
world  is  strong.  The  teacher  must  then  make  the  lesson  he  teaches  be- 
come more  and  more  of  an  instrument  for  inner  activity.  This  will  not 
be  possible,  if  events  are  taught  without  an  insight  into  their  inner  re- 
lations. 

Eighth,  keep  in  mind  epic  breadth  side  by  side  with  your  attempt  to 
appeal  to  their  knowledge  of  individual  life.  Do  detached  facts  aid  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  large  meaning  of  this  branch?  Many  ideas 
of  one  subject  made  thoroughly  ours  through  comprehension  are  to  be 
preferred  to  a  vague  knowledge  of  many  topics.  Beginners  are  inter- 
ested in  the  what,  but  the  why  and  the  wherefore  round  out  meaning. 
If  interest  has  been  aroused,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  or  the  why,  will  be 
aroused  in  the  pupil.  Mere  learning  of  the  text  of  the  author  is  dogma- 
tic instruction;  question  inspired  by  skillful  methods  is  rational  instruc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  beginners  will  not  be  able  to  ccgnprehend  the  events 
as  a  continuous  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
vivid  impressions  will  take  the  subordinate  part  of  a  mere  medium  for 
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inward  activity.  What  the  child  now  learns  is  a  preparation  for  a  future 
train  of  similars,  and  historic  facts  are  of  little  account  except  as  they 
are  brouj^ht  in  contact  with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Ninth,  test  the  centre  of  facts  by  asking  to  what  uses  are  they  ap- 
plicable. 

Many  teachers  of  history  do  not  imagine  that  tlie  pupil's  self-activity 
can  be  employed.  They  complain  that  they  can  keep  the  pupil  busy 
in  the  study  of  science,  but  it  is  uninteresting  work  to  commit  the  state- 
ments of  others  to  memory;  this  itself  engenders  passivity.  Effort  is 
the  law  of  history.  Education  consists  in  influencing  the  personal  will 
of  the  pupil.  Through  the  method  of  the  lecture  and  text- book  recita- 
tion the  pupil  will  become  passive.  Give  him  something  to  do.  How 
may  we  arouse  the  self- effort  of  the  pupil  ? 

First,  do  not  make  a  note-taking  machine  of  your  pupil,  but  note- 
book work  with  abstracts  of  the  pupil's  daily  researches  is  valuable. 

Second,  let  the  pupil  understand  that  he  must  do  his  share  of  asking 
questions;  at  times  let  selence  on  his  part  mean  silence  on  yours;  let  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  ideas  on  the  particular  theme  in  hand,  which 
are  dead  to  him,  be  a  moral  stimulus  to  exertion. 

Third,  have  him  at  times  present  topics  of  which  the  class  are  ignorant, 
and  impress  him  with  the  thought  that  he  may  enlighten  others. 

Fourth,  the  habit  of  consulting  different  authorities  should  be  acquired. 
Let  him  discover  for  himself  that  different  authorities  make  contradictory 
statements  of  the  same  facts.  Lack  of  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
printing-press  is  a  great  lesson.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  referring 
the  pupil  in  a  general  way  to  a  volume.  Give  specific  directions.  It  is 
discouraging  enough  for  the  mature  mind  to  be  turned  adrift  to  cull  un- 
aided from  the  great  mass  of  information. 

Fifth,  lead  him  to  make  outlines  of  the  theme  discussed.  This  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  work  as  it  teaches  him  to  make  a  yrise  selection  of  im- 
portant facts,  to  group  facts,  to  arrange  the  parts  of  a  theme  in  logical 
order  and  present  a  clear  cut  view  of  the  subject  in  its  totality. 

Sixth,  assign  to  different  pupils  the  task  of  working  upon  different 
-parts  of  the  same  topic.     Let  each  feel  that  his  success  or  failure  is  add- 
ing to  or  retarding  the  work  of  an  entire  class. 

Seventh,  at  first  demand  simple,  later,  more  complex  views  of  the 
same  question.  Let  him  feel  the  responsibility  of  added  comprehension 
with  added  weeks. 
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Eighth,  constant  comparison  of  events  and  institutions  is  most  fruit- 
ful of  good  results.  Let  him  trace  the  resemblances  and  differences 
between  the  government  of  the  Charter  Colony  and  Royal  Province, 
the  elements  of  success  in  different  colonies;  later,  when  he  attempts  to 
comprehend  the  life  of  more  than  the  home  nation,  lead  him  to  conceive 
of  the  unknown  in  the  light  of  the  known,  contrasting  our  republican 
form  of  government  with  the  Dutch,  our  idea  of  the  individual  state 
with  that  of  the  Grecian  state. 

Ninth,  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  activity  of  the  hand.  Lead  ^him  to 
make  chalk  or  pencil  representations  of  historical  claims  of  growth  of 
territory,  average  increase  of  population,  immigration.  The  pupil  is 
keenly  interested  in  representing  by  the  hand  what  is  clear  to  the  un- 
derstanding. History  presents  a  large  field  for  an  appeal  to  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  child. 

Tenth,  the  teacher  will  find  it  a  great  stimulus  to  the  pupil  to  place 
his  individual  work  on  file,  as  worthy  of  present  and  future  reference. 
I  have  seen  maps,  diagrams,  pictures  and  many  ingenious  devices  on  the 
part  of  even  immature  pupils  to  represent  their  comprehension  of  afi^rs. 
Even  a  mistaken  judgment  of  a  pupil  has  a  value,  if  it  has  been  worked 
out  independently  and  industriously.  A  keen  witted  teacher  can  see 
ways  to  cause  the  pupil  to  take  truer  views  from  the  light  of  his  misap- 
prehension. 

Eleventh,  do  not  confine  him  to  one  text-book.  The  teacher  must 
lead  his  pupil  to  ascertain  facts  from  a  variety  of  sources  as  a  stimulus 
to  truth-seeking. 

Twelfth,  after  pursuing  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  cause  the 
pupil  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The  topical  recitation  has  a  value 
as  expressed  by  Locke,  namely:  '*  Expression  of  thought  is  necessary 
to  awaken  the  inner  life.*' 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  work  to  the  depth  of  things.  He  under- 
values his  task  who  does  not  arrive  at  positive  conviction  in  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  his  art.  He  must  have  a  desire  for  truth  and  not  seek 
for  proof  of  his  personal  opinions.  He  must  learn  to  judge  men  through 
their  circle  of  ideas,  learn  to  understand  and  be  tolerant  of  differences  of 
opinion.  There  are  the  discouragements  of  many  responsibilities  drain- 
ing the  teacher's  time,  he  is  called  upon  perhaps  to  use  his  energies  in 
totally  diverse  directions,  he  feels  a  certain  hopelessness  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  deeply  philosophic  subject  to  immature  minds,  yet  there  is  the 
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intense  satisfaction  that  devoted  work  brings,  and  a  joy  peculiarly  its  own, 
Who  does  not  feel  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  eminent  German .  his- 
torian, Gervinus:  **  Whoever  has  not  weighed  the  demands  of  history 
and  yet  attempts  it,  must  have  the  courage  of  the  moth  and  not  fear  to 
bum  his  wings  for  love  of  light.*'  Grace  Darling. 

OSHKOSH,  Wis. 


MORNING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Rising  from  a  bed  of  fragrant  spruce  boughs  and,  on  a  July  morning, 
looking  out  upon  a  heavy  white  frost  that  for  a  time  almost  obscures 
the  beautiful  carpet  of  vegetation  visible  the  night  before,  are  apt  to  give 
one  who  has  been  living  in  Southern  Wisconsin  a  sense  of  change  in 
altitude.  Weak  coffee  made  with  boiling  water  that  is  not  hot,  rapid 
breathing  and  strange  oppressive  weariness  resulting  from  a  bnsk  walk 
to  an  adjacent  spring,  convince  one  that  the  change  has  been  considerable. 

While  thought  is  busy  with  the  new  environment,  the  sun  rises,  the 
frost  melts,  leaving  everything  apparently  uninjured,  and  the  heavy 
masses  of  clouds  move  away  from  the  surrounding  heights.  Close  be- 
hind us  to  the  north  the  mountain  up  whose  side  we  have  been  toiling 
rises,  we  cannot  see  how  far,  and  terminates  we  know  not  where.  •  In 
fact,  the  nearer  one  approaches  these  stupendous  masses  of  upturned 
rock  the  less  knowledge  he  has  of  them  and  the  feebler  is  his  grasp  of 
tlieir  entirety.  To  be  appreciated  as  peaks  they  must  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles.  Far  to  the  east  are  almost  cylindrical  snow  decked 
buttes;  to  the  south  rounded  hills  covered  with  dense  forests  of  spruce 
rise  one  above  another  in  graceful  curves;  over  west  the  gray  and  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  a  ragged  granite  mass  lead  up  in  fierce  and  frowning 
ascent  to  the  red  sides  and  snowy  coronal  of  one  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  state.  Now  *' snowy  coronal'*  sounds  well,  and  "snow-capped 
mountains  '*  is  an  expression  that  alwa3rs  affected  our  youthful  imagina- 
tion, as  it  gave  us  the  idea  of  the  whole  summit  of  an  entire  range 
buried  in  everlasting  ice.  The  fact  is  that  in  midsummer  the  great  peaks 
even  lift  their  jagged  outlines  bare  and  lowering  into  the  sky,  and  it  is 
only  here  and  there,  in  a  deep  ravine  where  the  sun  rarely  penetrates, 
that  a  great  mass  of  dirty  white  granulated  snow  and  ice  succeeds  in 
weathering  the  season.  And  within  a  foot  of  this  snow  one  may  pick 
beautiful  red  anemones,  our  own  pasque  flowers,  and  charming  litde  col- 
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umbines  blossoming  as  gaily  as  though  no  icy  burial  threatened  their 
destruction. 

The  camp  from  which  these  things  are  seen  is  a  miner's  deserted 
cabin  near  what  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  very  productive  mineral  re- 
gion. An  abandoned  stamping  mill  still  filled  with  costly  machinery  is 
but  one  of  many  scattered  over  Colorado,  all  testifying  to  the  futility  of 
trying  to  force  the  growth  of  a  region  beyond  its  capacity  for  produc- 
tion. So  long  has  this  locality  been  neglected  that  wild  nature  has 
again  resumed  her  undisputed  sway. 

As  we  sit  at  breakfast  outside  the  hut  a  strange  bird,  somewhat  re- 
sembling our  grosbeak,  flies  with  harsh  cries  in  and  about  the  building, 
examines  our  supplies  and  studies  our  bedding  and  wardrobe,  as  though 
determined  to  fully  satisfy  himself  of  our  perfect  respectability  before 
making  any  advances.  A  chipmonk,  more  dainty  than  ours  and  equally 
agile  and  curious,  runs  along  the  logs,  every  moment  pausing  and  throw- 
ing an  impu'cient  glance  at  us,  which  expresses  as  plainly  as  bright  eyes 
and  saucy  tail  can  articulate,  his  contempt  for  man  in  general  and  this 
party  in  particular.  On  a  pile  of  old  boards  not  far  away  a  portly  wood- 
chuck  sits  erect  and  whistles  shrill  his  disapprobation  of  our  invasion, 
and  cautions  his  sportive  young  to  beware  the  destructive  effects  of 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  wandering  pedagogues.  A  querulous  jay,  less 
brilliant  than  his  brethren  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  possessing  all  the 
innate  meanness  and  vivacity  of  his  race,  shouts  his  rasping  notes  from 
the  tree- tops,  and  hiding  securely  in  the  evergreens  shrieks  out  one  in- 
sulting epithet  after  another,  until  we  wonder  if  his  vocabulary  will  never 
be  exhausted. 

After  a  night  of  sleep  as  deep  as  that  the  Lord  caused  to  fall  upon 
our  great  first  parent,  following  a  day  of  exercise  in  that  intoxicating 
atmosphere,  the  appetite  becomes  a  sauce  that  makes  palatable  all  ex- 
periments in  the  culinary  line,  and  stimulates  one's  capacity  for  endur- 
ance to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  content  to  disregard  these  slights  and 
this  contempt  from  animate  creation.  But  when  a  little  emerald  snake, 
the  perfection  of  grace  and  sinuous  beauty,  races  hastily  from  our  vicin- 
ity, when  the  butterflies  avoid  the  flowers  near  us,  when  the  flies  and 
the  solitary  wasp  so  early  astir  are  hardly  pleased  with  our  provender, 
and  when  the  ubiquitous  mosquito  and  deer-fly  alone  attach  themselves 
to  us,  we  do  feel  the  scorn  of  our  neighbors  and  seriously  regret  their 
punctilious  reserve. 
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But  if  the  animals  are  coy  and  hard  to  please,  the  flowers  are  more 
easily  won  and  no  less  attractive  to  the  eye.  Within  a  few  rods  of 
where  we  sit  fifty  species  of  flowering  plants  can  be  gathered  this  morning. 

Queen  of  them  all  the  long-spurred  columbine  grows  without  a  rival. 
Pale  lavender  petals,  white  sepals  terminating  in  a  spur  inches  in  length, 
and  golden  stamens  and  pistils  protruded  in  a  mass  are  the  component 
parts  of  this  loveliest  of  mountain  flowers.  We  look  around  for  the 
large  moth  whose  lengthy  tongue  was  the  agent  through  the  principles 
of  development  in  bringing  into  being  those  slender  nectar-tubes,  but 
find  him  not.  We  discover,  however,  that  the  avaricious  bumble  bee, 
disdaining  all  this  complex  apparatus  for  cross-fertilization,  has  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  snipping  out  with  his  keen  scissor-like  jaws  a  small 
circle  just  above  the  swollen  end  of  the  spur,  through  which  rent  he 
draws  the  coveted  nectar  and  congratulates  himself  on  having  so  easily 
outwitted  the  scheming  Aquilegia, 

While  the  columbine  is  most  beautiful,  there  are  two  more  striking 
and  conspicuous  plants,  one  frequenting  the  damp  and  shaded  cloisters 
of  the  wood,  while  the  other  is  a  prominent  feature  in  open  glades. 
The  former  is  a  tall  rank  CorydaliSy  with  long  and  heavy  thyrsus  of 
large  white  flowers,  very  little  resembling  in  habit  our  delicate  and  re- 
tired species.  The  latter  is  of  a  genus  of  which  but  one  species  is 
known  outside  the  Rockies,  is  tall  and  at  a  distance  reminds  one  strongly 
of  a  very  thrifty  mullein,  though  on  approaching  nearer  the  beautiful 
white  flowers,  an  inch  in  diameter  and  fairly  innumerable,  together  with 
the  smooth  and  shining  leaves,  sooi^  dispel  the  illusion.  This  Frasera 
is  certainly  remarkable,  and  repays  critical  examination  by  features  both 
unique  and  charming. 

The  mountain  Caltha  differs  from  his  brother  cowslip  in  being  smaller 
and  less  conspicuously  flowered,  and  in  having  in  general  a  more  suc- 
culent and  toothsome  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  this  garden  the  wild  aco- 
nite grows  luxuriantly.  We  wonder  if  its  properties  are  as  deadly  as 
those  of  Acanitum  ferox,  with  which  the  natives  of  India  poisoned  their 
wells  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  of  invasion.  Content  to  leave 
the  matter  in  doubt,  we  turn  from  the  silent  monkshood  and  glance 
curiously  at  the  larkspur,  so  near  at  hand  and  so  strikingly  similar  in 
general  aspect.  It  was  certainly  in  no  freak  that  nature  formed  these 
marvellously  irregular  flowers,  but  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  complex 
anatomy  ?     Every  angle  and  curve  bristles  with  a  why,  but  nowhere 
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does  the  answer  appear.  Of  this  Delphinium  a  mountaineer  complains 
to  us,  saying  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison  for  cattle,  though  his  pony  eats 
it  with  evident  relish  and  experiences  no  discomfort.  Red  Casiilleias 
are  so  common  and  so  bright  that  our  recollection  goes  irresistibly  back 
to  a  certain  low  field  that  annually  put  on  a  scarlet  cloak  of  painted 
cups,  and  tempted  a  small  boy  again  and  again  to  trespass  on  the 
meadow  of  a  harsh  old  neighbor,  only  to  be  chased  back  ignominiously 
into  the  road,  with  an  armful  of  brilliant  flowers  his  only  consolation. 

And  so  we  look  them  over,  one  after  another;  old  friends  in  new 
dresses,  new  acquaintances  masquerading  in  the  foliage  of  old  ones; 
now  seeing  how  a  plant  has  quietly  adapted  itself  to  its  surroundings, 
and  again  noting  how  the  location  and  the  elements  have  brought  out  a 
wholly  new  species  fitted  perfectly  to  exist  under  these  conditions.  We 
see  many  new  species  of  old  genera,  many  new  genera  in  old  fami- 
lies, and  a  few  representatives  of  new  families.  Asked  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  the  herbaceous  flora  one  would  say,  multitudes  of  in- 
dividuals and  great  numbers  of  species  all  vieing  to  produce  the  most 
brilliant  colors  and  remarkable  forms. 

To  the  charming  sights  and  sounds  mentioned  add  the  pure  and  ex- 
hilarating atmosphere,  and  that  subtle  feeling  of  elation  that  comes  in 
the  early  day  in  high  altitudes,  and  we  have  the  power  that  drives  from 
the  mind  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  work  and  draws  man  nearer 
to  the  great  heart  of  nature,  whence  he  should  draw  strength  and  in- 
spiration for  renewed  exertion,  and  a  clearer  faith  in  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  his  studied  plans. 

This  broken  sketch  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a  journal  of  pedagogy, 
and  perhaps  it  can  be  justified  only  as  it  shows  a  side  of  a  teacher's  life 
we  rarely  see,  and  hints  at  a  source  from  which  variety  in  ideas,  may  be 
drawn,  and  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  ruts  of  method  into  which  we 
have  fallen  while  traveling  about  our  schoolrooms. 

Whitewater,  Wis.  C,  H,  Sylvester. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  COMPOSITION  WRITING. 

I  was  tired  of  listening  to  so-called  compositions  on  the  trite  subjects 
of  Friendship,  Winter,  Education,  Hope,  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Punc- 
tuality, et  id  genus  omne»     Every  Friday  afternoon  I  had  suffered  un- 
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told  torments  while  the  lads  and  lassies  of  my  class  stumbled  up  to  the 
platform  by  my  side  and  mumbled  off  their  wise  nothings  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  affair  was  getting  to  be  as  much  dreaded  by  me  as  I  knew 
it  was  irksome  to  my  scholars.  Could  anything  be  done  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  this  really  most  valuable  exercise  ?  I  had  often  striven  to 
answer  this  query,  and  had  occasionally  broken  the  bonds  of  habit  and 
had  given  out  subjects  which  I  wished  to  be  discussed  or  written  about. 
Sometimes  they  would  be  biographical,  and  the  lives  of  great  men  in  his- 
tory would  be  the  subject,  but  the  encyclopedias  were  the  sole  source 
of  information,  and  the  results,  in  a  literary  point  of  view  and  value, 
were  practically  «//,  and  this  line  was  abandoned  after  a  few  weeks.  Af- 
ter many  trials  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  I  finally  hit  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  I  announced  a  week  previous  to  the  afternoon  for  literary 
exercises,  that  the  only  subjects  for  composition  were  descriptions  of 
something  each  scholar  had  seen  being  done;  they  were  to  be  accounts 
of  the  actual  working  of  some  business  or  occupation,  and  such  writer 
was  to  be  familiar  with  his  subject.  The  composition  was  to  be  written 
in  the  school- room,  and  was  to  occupy  the  hour  usually  given  to  the 
reading  of  the  regular  weekly  essays. 

As  the  hour  approached  I  observed  that  there  was  considerable  eag- 
erness on  the  part  of  the  children  to  begin  their  writing,  and  when  the 
paper  was  distributed  there  was  not  a  moment  spent  in  preliminary  excur- 
sions and  wool-gathering.  All  went  industriously  and  eagerly  to  writing. 
Fifty-four  papers  were  handed  in  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  time,  and  fif- 
ty-four satisfied  boys  and  girls  sat  back  in  their  seats  with  calm  expec- 
tancy and  contented  mien.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  recount  all  that 
this  exercise  meant  to  us  all,  and  how  it  was  followed  up  with  ever-in- 
creasing interest  and  profit.  Let  me  state  some  of  the  subjects  on  which 
the  first  compositions  were  written. 

Twelve  girls  and  one  boy  described  the  process  of  making  bread,  and 
their  directions  were  for  the  most  part  lucid  and  safe  to  follow.  The 
one  boy  knew  all  about  it,  to  my  surprise,  and  on  questioning  him,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  his  custom  to  make  the  bread  in  his  home.  Two 
girls  wrote  rather  discouraging  reports  on  how  to  keep  a  house  clean. 
It  was  painfully  evident  that  they  knew  most  about  this  occupation  and 
had  a  plentiful  lack  of  delight  in  it.  Three  boys  described  the  modus  oper- 
undi  of  horse-shoeing,  and  wrote  intelligently  and  minutely.  The  fath- 
ers of  two  of  the  boys  were  practical  horseshoers.     Three  boys  wrote 
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careful  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  excavations  being  made  for  the 
relief  of  Stony  Brook. 

The  games  or  pastimes  were  well  cared  for,  three  boys  describing  the 
ever-revered  game  of  hockey,  while  lacrosse,  cricket,  baseball,  and  to- 
bogganning,  were  written  about  by  their  devotees.  The  sons  of  artis- 
ans looked  after  the  trades  of  their  fathers,  for  seven  boys  wrote  about 
the  building  of  wooden  and  brick  houses,  and  several  described  the 
making  of  rubber  shoes,  weaving  of  carpets,  type-setting,  building  of 
the  running  part  of  a  wagon,  planing  of  boards,  etc.  One  girl  went 
into  the  details  of  making  butter;  another,  of  makings  pincushions; 
another  told  how  to  knit  and  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles 
she  had  knitted  during  the  past  year.  Washing  was  the  topic  of  one 
girl's  essay,  and  she  solemnly  averred  that  she  enjoyed  doing  the  weekly 
wash,  and  thought  '  *  blue  Monday  ' '  the  best  day  in  the  week ;  while 
another  girl  gave  her  experiences  in  ironing  clothes,  and  told  how  she  ^ 
often  burned  her  fingers.  A  dainty  miss,  who  had  visited  Marblehead 
during  the  summer,  gave  a  four-page  description  anent  lobster  catching; 
another  told  how  to  color  Easter  eggs,  and  another  gave  full  details  in 
the  art  of  papering  a  room.  One  boy,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
variety  store,  told  how  express  carts  were  put  together,  and  the  boj^ 
who  plays  the  violin  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  how  the  violin  is 
made  and  what  must  be  done  to  learn  to  play  it.  One  boy,  whose 
grandfather  is  a  farmer,  told  all  about  weeding  carrots,  and  didn't  seem 
to  think  there  was  much  fun  in  the  occupation. 

The  experiment  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation,  and  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  inclinations  of  my 
pupik.  I  know  it  is  a  good  plan,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  others. — Alien  Dale  in  American  Teacher. 


STORIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING. 

It  is  one  thing  to  entertain  children  with  stories  —  to  give  a  few  dis- 
connected ideas  —  and  quite  another  to  make  stories  the  medium  by 
which  to  secure  geographical  knowledge.  Seven  Little  Sisters  by  Jane 
Andrews,  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Public  School  library,"  is  a  very  sug- 
gestive book.  Her  charming  pictures  of  child  life  arrest  and  hold  the 
attention  at  once.  Agoonack,  Gemila  and  Pen-se  are  children  like 
themselves.     The  concept  of  a  desert  built  up  by  such  stories  is  not 
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merely  a  barren  stretch  of  sand,  but  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  such  a 
region.  Gemila  has  no  permanent  home,  lives  in  tents,  and  wanders 
from  one  oasis  to  another.  She  travels  on  camels  over  burning  sands. 
The  sun  makes  her  eyes  hurt,  and  her  head  ache.  She  sees  an  ostrich, 
and  knows  the  value  of  its  eggs  and  feathers.  She  meets  a  caravan  of 
a  hundred  camels,  loaded  with  carpeta,  spices  and  morocco. 

Frigid  climate  no  longer  suggests  mere  cold,  but  all  the  conditions 
that  grow  out  of  it.  It  makes  Agoonack  dress  in  skins,  live  in  a  snpw 
house  that  is  heated  and  lighted  with  bear's  fat,  eat  only  meat,  travel  on 
a  sled,  etc.  The  long  darkness,  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  for  such 
a  little  while,  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  days  until  the  sun  does  not 
go  away  even  at  night,  tell  plainly  the  cause  of  the  cold.  The  intense 
heat  of  summer,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  the  difference  in  length  of 
our  winter  and  summer  days,  the  difference  in  temperature  when  the 
sun  is  overhead  and  when  it  is  near  the  horizon,  are  all  of  interest  now, 
and  will  be  carefully  noted  in  order  to  understand  why  it  is  so  cold 
where  Agoonack  lives. 

Palm  trees  and  other  tropical  vegetation  in  the  abstract  are  not  neces- 
sarily interesting;  but  the  palm  tree  from  which  Gemila  gathered  dates, 
or  the  one  that  provided  Brown  Baby  with  milk  has  acquired  an  inter- 
est that  makes  it  worth  while  to  contrast  it  with  our  trees  and  note  simi- 
larity and  difference. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  story  of  Gemila  is  the  idea  of  life 
in  the  desert  regions,  there  are  other  associated  ideas  that  will,  or  at 
least  can,  be  developed  in  connection  with  that  one.  The  oasis  in  the 
desert  presents  the  contrast  of  fertile  and  sterile  soil,  and  suggests  at 
least  one  reason  for  it.  The  full  significance  of  the  absence  of  trees 
and  grass,  will  be  appreciated  bel^t  by  contrast  with  forest  and  prairies. 

In  the  story  of  the  Mountain  Maiden,  the  ideas  of  form  and  height  of 
mountains,  of  slopes,  peaks  and  passes  —  of  variation  of  vegetation 
with  altitude  —  of  modes  of  travel,  occupations,  etc. ,  will  call  out  all 
needed  material  for  ideas  of  difference  between  mountains  and  hills, 
hills  and  plains,  plains  and  plateaus.  In  short  this  story  affords  the 
means  of  developing  all  common  relief  forms;  and  in  a  way  especially 
adapted  to  secure  their  association,  and  to  emphasize  likeness  and  dif- 
ference. 

We  would  say  to  the  teacher  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  have  a 
definite  idea  of  what  it  is  desirable  to  teach,  and  then  select  material 
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from  all  available  sources.  Decide  what  common  geographical  features 
will  be  needed  for  the  study  of  a  continent,  leaving  those  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  to  be  developed  as  required.  Select  stories  that  will 
bring  out  important  points.  Study  these  stories  carefully.  See  what 
other  points  are  developed  incidentally.  Look  about  for  natural  fea- 
tures, products  and  pictures  to  use  as  analogies  and  contrasts.  Note 
the  simple  laws  of  interdependence.  Have  these  all  clearly  in  mind. 
Read  the  stories  to  the  children  a  paragraph  or  two  at  a  time.  Read 
with  expression.  Ask  the  children  to  reproduce.  Question  on  the 
separate  points  to  show  similarity  or  difference  from  that  which  they 
know  or  can  observe.  Remember  all  the  while  the  points  to  be  se- 
cured, so  that  questions  and  illustrations  shall  tend  in  that  direction. 
When  a  story  is  completed,  review  and  drill  upon  each  feature.  Point 
out  all  characteristics  common  to  all  features  of  that  kind,  and  the  ones 
peculiar  to  this  one;  and  thus  from  the  particular  lead  to  the  general 
concept.  In  short,  see  that  the  children  have  been  taught  something 
of  value,  and  not  merely  entertained. —  School  Education, 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the  coming  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  Pres.  Harvey  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  really  unable  to  make  any  extended  and  connected  announce- 
ment concerning  the  winter  session  at  the  present  time,  as  several  mat- 
ters are  pending,  but  which  I  hope  may  be  definitely  settled  in  a  few  days. 
One  feature  of  the  program  is  settled  at  this  time,  and  that  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  Free  High  Schools  to  other  educational 
agencies  of  the  state.  Papers  will  be  presented  upon  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  "The  Work  of  the  Free  High  School  as  Preparatory;  (a)  For  a 
Collegiate  Course;  (b)  For  the  Active  Duties  of  Life." 

2.  **The  Function  of  the  Free  High  School  in  Training  Teachers  for 
the  Common  Schools." 

3.  **The  Free  High  School  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Work  in  the 
Grades  below  the  High  School." 
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4.   "Further  Organization  and  Development  of  Free  High  School 

Work." 

These  papers  will  be  followed  by  discussion  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
lar^e  number  of  the  Free  High  School  Principals  will  be  present  and 
participate  therein.  Reports  from  committees  appointed  at  the  Annual 
Session  will  be  presented  upon  the  following  subjects: 

1.  " Inter-State  Teachers'  Association." 

2.  *'How  Can  the  Organization  and  Work  of  this  Association  be 
Made  More  Effective  in  Promoting  Educational  Interests.*' 

3.  "What  Can  This  Association  do  to  Encourage  the  Establishment 
of  a  Higher  Grade  of  Professional  Ethics  among  Teachers." 

A  paper  will  be  presented  on,  **  History  Teaching  in  the  Common 
Schools." 

Subjects  of  other  papers  are  not  yet  in  precise  form  for  presentation. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  topics  presented  and  discussions 
thereon  bear  directly  upon  the  practical  problems  of  school  work  in 
the  hope  that  those  present  may  feel  that  their  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Association'  has  been  a  positive  gain  to  them  and  to  their 
schools. 

Date  of  Session,  Dec.  26,  27,  28.     Social  Evening,  Dec.  27. 


PROGRAM  OF  STATE    EXAMINATION    FOR   TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES  AT  MADISON,  DEC.  26,  27,  28,  30,  1889. 

At  the  examination  of  teachers  for  state  certificates,  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  commencing  Dec.  26,  1889,  by  order  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  following  program  will  be  observed: 

Tuesday  A.  M. — Arithmetic,  Constitutions. 

Tuesday  P.  M. — Physiology,  English  Grammar. 

Wednesday  A.  M. — Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States. 

Wednesday  P.  M. —  Physics,  Geography. 

Thursday  A.  M. — Geometry,  Reading — Geology,  Political  Economy. 

Thursday  P.  M. — English  Literature  (i).  Mental  Science  —  General 

History,    Botany. 
Friday  A.  M. — Art  of  Teaching  —  Zoology,  Science  of  Teaching. 
Friday  P.  M. —  English  Literature  (2). 

Penmanship  and  Orthography  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  in  other 
branches  submitted  to  the  board.     Orthoepy  will  be  tested  in  connection 
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with  reading,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.     Descriptive  and 

Physical  Geography  will  be  tested  in  one  paper. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  different 

branches,  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  branches 

in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

T.  B.  PRAY, 

E;  A.  BIRGE, 
E.  C.  WISWALL. 


EDITORIAL. 

Practically  it  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  elementary  teachers  do  not 
believe  in  training.  Their  mission,  as  they  conceive  it,  is  to  get  certsun  facts 
and  rules  into  the  minds  of  pupils,  not  to  train  the  minds  to  right  ways  of  act- 
ing. When  this  sort  of  training  is  urged  upon  them,  they  are  either  indifferent,, 
or  reply  that  it  takes  too  much  time.  ''Don't  teach  arithmetic  by  rules  and 
cases,  but  by  insight  and  analysis,"  we  ui^e.  "  But  the  pupils  don't  get  over 
the  ground  in  that  way,'*  is  the  reply.  Now  nothing  is  more  certain  and  more 
fully  established  by  experience,  than  that  pupils  advance  much  more  rapidly 
when  taught  rationally  than  when  taught  by  the  routine  and  formal  process, 
and  yet  appearances  support  the  affirmation  of  the  elementary  teacher.  By 
the  right  method  beginnings  are  slow.  The  elements  must  be  clearly  and  firm- 
ly grasped,  and  the  right  method  of  approach  to  a  problem  made  habitual.  This 
takes  time,  and  the  routine  pupil  meanwhile  gets  ahead  in  the  book.  But  in  a 
year  or  two  conditions  are  reversed.  The  routine  pupil  is  hopelessly  outdist- 
anced in  the  race.  This  makes  little  impression  because  teachers  fail  to  note 
the  more  remote  results  of  their  work.  They  commit  the  old  error  of  sacrific- 
ing the  future  for  the  present,  and  then  considering  the  outcome  not  their  fault. 
The  most  important  thing  for  a  teacher  to  learn  and  act  upon  is  that  training  to 
right  habits  of  thought  and  study  is  always  far  more  valuable  than  imparting 
knowledge.  The  elementary  teacher  is  a  trainer.  What  a  great  misfortune  it 
is  that  so  few  know  what  habits  they  ought  to  form  or  how  to  go  to  work  to 
form  them! 

The  article  on  *'  The  Training  of  the  Teacher"  in  the  October  Ceniury  affirms 
that  this  professional  training  should  follow  the  secondary  education  and  be 
wholly  distinct  from  it,  and  should  include  practice  teaching  under  competent 
supervision.  The  first  position  would  make  the  Normal  schools  purely  profes- 
sional, and  this  the  writer  urges  is  imperative.  At  present  they  receive  too 
young  pupils, —  none  ought  to  be  accepted  under  eighteen — and  become  "high 
schools  with  a  slight  infusion  of  pedagogy  in  the  curriculum  of  the  last  year." 
This  is  not  the  condition  which  prevails  in  Wisconsin.  Pedagogy  in  some  form 
constitutes  one  of  the  studies  of  each  year  of  the  course.    At  the  same  time  a 
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very  large  part  of  the  work  done  in  them  is  academic.  The  writer  pleads  that 
"  trust  not  distrust  must  be  the  motto  "  of  these  schools  in  their  relation  to  the 
high  schools,  and  that  the  contention  that  "unless  the  students  receive  their 
general  education  under  the  Normal  school  roof,  it  will  not  be  good  for  anything, 
will  not  bear  examination.  An  educational  system  cannot  be  built  upon  such  a. 
basis  as  that. "  Certainly  the  longer  Normal  schools  exist  and  the  more  influ- 
ential they  become  the  less  possible  is  it  for  them  to  maintain  such  an  attitude, 
since  they  thus  condemn  their  own  work.  As  to  the  practice  work  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  generally  insufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  deserves  considera- 
tion. It  certainly  is  generally  fragmentary  and  inconsequential,  as  compared 
with  that  at  Weimar,  where  the  student  has  a  subject  assigned  him  which  he 
teaches  uninterruptedly  for  a  whole  year.  This  compels  him  to  form  far  reach^ 
ing  plans  and  see  that  they  are  worked  out  systematically.  The  further  sugges- 
tion that  some  organized  plan  of  studying  children  should  be  introduced  into 
these  schools  ought  not  to  pass  unheeded.  Such  study  of  the  child  instead  of 
the  books  is  fundamental  to  good  teaching,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  de- 
fects of  our  normal  training  at  present  that  no  well  defined  effort  is  made  to- 
form  the  habit  in  the  practicants. 

Socialistic  tendencies  begin  to  display  themselves  very  quickly  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  free  text-book  law  in  Massachusetts.  Indeed  the  strongest  argument 
against  that  measure  has  been  that  it  is  socialistic,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to- 
other and  more  dangerous  moves  in  the  same  direction.  That  the  law  is  popu- 
lar after  it  is  once  adopted,  and  that  it  leads  to  the  filling  up  of  the  schools,  is 
not  more  strange  than  that  similar  results  followed  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
com  laws.  It  is  not  so  demoralizing  as  they  were,  but  like  them  it  teaches  peo- 
ple to  depend  on  something  else  than  their  own  exertions  for  what  they  need. 
It  takes  money  from  the  industrious,  the  prudent  and  the  competent  to  give  it 
to  the  idle,  the  self-indulgent  and  the  incompetent.  Thus,  say  the  opponents 
of  the  law,  it  demoralizes  the  people.  How  true  their  prognostications  of  its 
results  were  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  amazing  passage  in  an  editorial  of  Edu- 
caHon  ioT  OoXoh^r:  "It  is  well  that  the  schools  be  made  absolutely  free  by 
furnishing,  not  merely  free  school-houses,  teachers  and  general  supplies,  but 
free  text-books  and  reference  books  and  stationery.  Now  let  the  old-fashioned, 
antiquated  and  half-civilized  slate  and  pencil  become,  as  they  deserve,  entirely 
obsolete,  and  let  the  paper  and  lead  pencil  take  their  place.  But  where  the 
state  or  municipal  law  makes  the  books  free  to  all,  it  should  also,  in  all  caseSy 
provide  that  after  any  pupil  below  the  high  school  has  used  a  book  one  year  it 
shall  become  his  personal  property,  and  be  no  longer  a  loan;  and  after  any  pu- 
pil in  the  high  school  has  used  a  book  one  half  a  school  year,  it  shall  become 
his.''  Is  not  this  voice  from  Massachusetts  alarming  enough  to  make  those 
who  are  urging  her  example  pause  and  reflect  ?  Shall  we  go  on  to  clothe  and 
feed  all  school  children  because  some  are  kept  from  school  by  insufficient  cloth- 
ing and  food  ?  And  then  take  care  of  sick  parents  for  a  similar  reason  ?  Where 
is  the  end  ? 
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A  MYSTICAL  doctrine  is  becoming  prominent  in  the  discussion  of  manual 
training.  The  advocates  of  it  are  continually  urging  its  peculiar  and  marvelous 
ethical  value.  ''Ethical"  is  the  word,  for  this  is  a  trifle  more  mystical  than 
''moral."  They  affirm  and  reaffirm  this  marvelous  "ethical"  value,  but  no- 
where, so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  explain  how  it  arises.  A  writer  in  the 
October  Century^  for  example,  says:  "The  more  complex  the  construction  the 
greater  the  fumiliarity  with  ethical  principles  which  is  demanded."  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Substitute  "  arithmetical  problem  "  for  construction  and  is  the  re- 
mark less  true?  Again,  "the  power  which  the  boy  gains  to  apply  his  various 
acquisitions  to  the  solution  of  a  given  proposition,  is  a  new  factor  in  ethical 
training  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. ' '  This  might  have  been  said  of  Algebra 
or  Geometry  as  well  as  of  shop  work,  so  far  as  appears.  And  again,  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  "  is  more  likely  hereafter  to  attract  men  of  the  highest  type 
of  mind  when  the  possibilities  in  ethical  training  are  made  possible  in  the 
schools; "  and  so  on.  All  is  affirmation;  but  where  is  the  proof?  where  are  the 
details?  The  whole  subject,  in  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  it,  is  as 
mystical  as  christian  science,  or  the  Keeley  motor.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  proposition  that  industry,  bodily  and  mental,  promotes  morality;  we  there- 
fore cannot  think  this  is  all  that  is  meant  Mechanics  have  not  proved  to  be 
more  moral  than  other  classes, —  probably  on  the  whole  less  moral  than  the 
literary  classes.  Wherein,  then,  is  this  new,  peculiar,  and  marvelous  "ethical " 
value  of  manual  training,  a  value  not  in  the  present  work  of  the  schools  ?  We 
ask  these  questions  not  as  an  opponent  but  as  a  friend  of  the  new  movement, 
a  friend  who  believes  that  clear  thinking  is  always  better  than  mysticism. 

The  preliminary  announcements  of  the  coming  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association  indicate  a  program  of  special  interest  to  high  school  teach- 
ers. The  meeting  will,  moreover,  inaugurate  the  single  session  plan,  and  help 
to  show  whether  the  winter  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  such  a  gathering.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  strong  meeting,  and  we  especically  urge  those  who 
favored  the  new  policy  to  labor  to  make  it  successful.  The  association  ought  to 
enroll  between  two  and  three  hundred  members  at  this  session.  The  teachers 
of  the  state  should  show  their  appreciation  of  this  organization,  and  their  pur- 
pose to  make  it  of  the  highest  practical  utility,  by  being  present  at  the  meeting 
and  contributing  to  the  work  it  is  trying  to  do. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

TEACHING  LATIN. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  state,  has  been 
kindly  furnished  us  for  publication.  We  believe  that  a  good  many  will  be  helped 
by  its  suggestions. 

Miss  L.  K:— I  am  very  glad  to  answer  your  letter  as  well  as  I  may  be  able. 
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Students  who  enter  my  Latin  classes  are  weak  in  the  following  particulars: 

I.  In  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  they  do  not  recognize  the  different 
forms  instantly,  and  are  not  even  able  to  repeat  the  declensions  and  conjugations 
without  hesitation  and  effort. 

II.  In  reciting  declensions  and  conjugations,  they  ignore  the  laws  of  accent, 
saying  Stella,  stellae,  etc.,  and  amabam,  amabas,  etc.  And  as  a  result  of  this 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  accent  of  words  when  they  come  to  read.  Many 
of  my  students  say  amabam,  etc.,  and  are  quite  unable  to  correct  their  own 
blunders,  or  to  tell  the  ground  of  the  correction  after  their  mistakes  are  corrected 
for  them. 

III.  Some  of  my  students  are  content  to  translate  their  Latin  word  for  word 
into  English,  thus  violating  the  plainest  laws  of  English  syntax.  Others  try 
another  extreme  and  translate  *'  freely"  as  they  would  call  it,  using  a  style  of 
English  that  is  idiomatic,  it  is  true,  but  crude  to  all  but  their  own  uncultivated 
ears,  paying  little  heed  to  the  syntax  of  the  Latin  sentence,  and  often  but  in- 
different heed  to  the  thought  expressed  in  it.  In  translating  one  should  (i)  ex- 
press the  thought  of  the  Latin  exactly^  unless  it  is  impossible  to  express  it  in 
English;  (2)  should  always  use  correct  English;  (3)  he  should  always  translate 
literally  just  as  far  as  correct  English  and  the  exact  expression  of  the  thought 
will  permit  him  to  do  so;  (4)  he  should  employ  the  most  appropriate  English 
diction  that  he  is  master  of.  Of  course  the  student  should  understand  the 
structure  of  every  Latin  phrase  even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  translate 
it  into  English. 

IV.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pupils  of  high  schools  pronounce  Latin  too  little. 
I  suspect  that  when  they  come  to  read  Csesar,  and  other  authors,  they  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  do  more  than  to  translate  into  English  and  to  give  the  necessary 
grammatical  explanations,  and  are  rarely  required  to  pronounce  a  page  of 
Latin.  They  should  be  required  to  read  the  Latin  before  attempting  to  give  its 
meaning  in  English,  and  they  should  be  able  to  read  it  fluently  and  with  ex- 
pression. 

Of  course  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  as  censuring  the  Latin  teachers  in 
high  schools  for  what  they  fail  to  accomplish;  under  all  the  circumstances  they 
rather  merit  praise  for  accomplishing  so  much. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  ''Hale's  Art  of  Reading  Latin" — an  admirable 
little  book  published  by  Ginn  and  Co.     It  costs  25  cents. 

Sincerely  Yours,  Lucius  Heritage. 

Madison,  Aug.  18,  1888. 


THE  LIBRARY  LAW. 


There  are  two  features  of  the  Library  law  that  I  do  not  understand  and  will 
write  to  you  for  information:  ist.  Is  the  'may'  to  be  considered  compulsory 
or  optional  ?  The  clause  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  free  a  town  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  a  given  year,  leads  me  to  think  the  '  may '  is  to  be 
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-considered  as  obligatory.     2d.  Is  the  law  applicable  to  cities  having  no  special 
charter  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  towns  ?  K. 

The  first  interpretation  corresponds  with  that  of  the  assistant  attorney  general 
of  the  state.  The  law  was  designed  for  district  schools,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  application  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  second  question. 


A  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEM. 

Editor  Wisconsin  JouIinal  of  Education:  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
book  entitled,  **The  Young  Measurer^s  Complete  Guide,  or  a  New  and  Uni- 
versal Treatise  of  Mensuration,"  which  was  published  in  1779,  and  in  which  I 
find  the  following:  "  In  any  circle  to  inscribe  any  regular  polygon*'  It  is  as 
follows:  '*  Draw  the  circle's  diameter  and  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  as 
there  are  sideb  to  the  required  polygon.  From  each  extremity  of  the  diameter, 
with  the  D  as  a  radius,  strike  intersecting  arcs,  and  from  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  arcs,  through  the  second  division  of  the  D.  (from  either  end)  draw 
a  straight  line.  The  chord  of  the  arc  intercepted  by  this  line  and  the  end  (same 
end  as  before)  of  the  Diameter  is  a  side  of  the  required  polygon.'* 

Will  this  rule  hold  good  ?     If  not,  wherein  is  it  wrong  ?    Can  it.  be  proved, 
•or  disproved  ?  J  as.  B.  Lawton. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

THE  BENNETT  LAW  — GERMAN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE 

—  CALISTHENICS. 

The  Working  People's  Reading  Club  has  been  re-named  and  is  to  be  known 
•hereafter  as  the  People's  Institute.  At  a  recent  meeting,  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Scanlan 
read  a  paper  on  the  inquiry  "  Who  shall  control  the  education  of  the  children?'* 
which  elicited  an  interesting  discussion  involving  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
Bennett  law,  and,  incidentally,  the  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  teaching  of 
•German  at  public  expense.  The  reader  seemed  to  regard  the  public  school  as 
an  eleemosynary  institution,  holding  that  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  matter 
of  private  concern  to  the  parent  in  the  which  the  State  should  not  interfere  ex- 
cept to  furnish  as  a  mere  charity  to  the  poor  and  destitute  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  elements  of  "  the  three  R's  "  and  book-keeping.  The  most  surprising 
feature  of  the  discussion  which  followed  was  that  a  prominent  school  principal, 
a  veteran  of  many  years  service  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  expressed  him- 
self in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  paper!  Messrs.  John  Stretz 
and  G.  W.  Mackie  continued  the  discussion  and  hit  some  vigorous  blows  against 
the  illogical  position  and  narrow  views  held  by  the  reader  of  the  paper;  the 
former  argued  that  the  state  should  not  permit  ignorant  parents  to  decide  what 
language  their  children  should  be  taught,  and  stated  that,  to  his  personal  knowl- 
edge, in  the  village  where  his  youth  was  spent,  only  fifty  miles  from  Milwaukee, 
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it  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  to  pass  through  the  parochial  schools  and  grow  to 
manhood  without  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language. 

At  the  meeting  of  school  principals  Oct.  12,  the  ostensible  subject  of  discus- 
sion was  *'Whyis  reading  entided  to  first  rank  among  the  common  school 
studies?"  The  surface  indications,  however,  soon  pointed  toward  German  in 
the  public  schools  as  the  topic  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  present.  Prin- 
cipal White  of  the  First  District  School  presented  a  paper  in  which  he  elaborated 
in  his  usual  clear  and  incisive  manner  an  argument  against  the  further  encroach- 
ment of  German  on  the  time  of  public  school  study;  be  showed  that  as  the  cur- 
riculum is  at  present  15  per  cent,  of  the  time  Is  given  to  arithmetic,  12  per  cent, 
to  German,  and  11  per  cent,  to  English  reading,  and  that  if  the  proposed  change 
extending  the  time  for  German  should  be  effected,  that  language  would  then 
have  18  per  cent,  of  the  time,  standing  thus  as  the  most  important  branch;  he 
held  that  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  in  an  elementary  course,  at  public 
expense,  if  justifiable  at  all  must  find  its  justification  in  one  of  two  conditions: 
(i)  The  geographical  environment  of  a  state  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  a  foreign  language  expedient  for  commercial  and  diplomatic  considera- 
tions in  dealing  with  neighboring  peoples.  (2)  There  may  be  unassimilated 
masses  of  foreigners  within  a  state  who  may  be  induced  to  send  their  children 
to  school  if  their  language  is  taught  there.  In  case  of  the  German  language  in 
schools  of  this  country,  he  dismissed  the  first  consideration  as  absurd,  and  showed 
from  reports  of  school  statistics  that  as  a  stool-pigeon  German  in  public  schools 
has  very  little  drawing  power.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  English  reading 
has  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  time,  because  of  the  other  studies  being  taught 
in  English,  Mr.  White  referred  to  Herbert  Spencer's  doctrine  which  assigns  but 
very  slight  importance  to  *'  incidental  '*  instruction  in  one  branch  when  the  mind 
is  fixed  upon  some  other. 

The  Teachers*  Institute  held  on  the  same  day,  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
under  the  management  of  Supt.  Lynch  and  Conductors  Gillan  and  Harvey,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  more  than  usually  interesting  and  profitable  to  those  in  at- 
tendance. Some  of  the  teachers  from  the  country  were  surprised  and  not  a 
little  amused  to  learn  from  one  of  the  city  teachers  that  a  method  of  teaching 
reading  is  used  in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  by  which  pupils  are  trained  to 
"mind  the  stops"  by  actually  —  and  audibly— counting,  one  for  a  comma,  huo 
for  a  semicolon;  that  sometimes  the  exercise  is  varied  —  the  teacher,  or  the  class 
in  concert,  counting  while  a  pupil  reads! 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  methods  employed  in  calisthenic  exercises  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  physical  training  is  so  desultory  in  its  aims  that  it  is  highly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  committee  having  the  subject  under  consideration;  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  systematize  the  gymnastics  so  that  in  passing  through  the  grades 
the  pupil  will  receive  a  complete  and  unified  course.  To  this  end,  teachers  will 
be  supplied  with  the  manual  of  physical  exercises  for  schools  recently  prepared 
by  Mr.  Blitz,  of  Kansas  City.  I.  C. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

—  Nothing  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imagination,  the  sensibilities,  the  moral 
nature  of  a  child  as  a  well-told  tale.    They  rebel  against  what  is  commonly 
called  "preaching/*  but  the  greatest  rebel  of  them  all  will  yield  to  the  softeninsr 
influences  of  a  tale  that  carries  its  lesson  with  it.    Is  not  that  enough  ?    But  the 
story  does  more.     It  broadens  their  views,  cultivates  their  finer  feelings,  destroys 
selfishness,  teaches  them  to  appreciate  their  relations  with  others,  and  planes 
down  the  rough  places  that  would  fill  their  lives  with  friction.    This  much  it 
does  to  them  morally.    A  young  mind  must  have  recreation  as  well  as  a  young- 
body.    The  story  brightens  and  refreshes  it,  brushes  away  the  cobwebs  that 
will  gather  even  at  a  tender  age,  and  fits  it  to  return  with  new  vigor  to  its  more 
serious  work.     More  than  that,  it  adds  to  the  child's  information  by  acquainting: 
him  or  her  with  certain  phases  of  life,  with  manners  and  customs  that  are  not 
taught  by  mere  history.    By  all  means,  then,  let  the  children  read  stories. 

— The  Herald  wisely  says:  *'  We  have  no  right  to  send  our  youth  out  to  fight 
the  battles  of  life  without  imparting  to  them  the  great  safeguards  of  conduct." 
This  is  what  we  have  been  and  are  still  doing,  and  probably,  chiefly  through 
fear  of  infringing  upon  the  acute  prejudices  of  sectarianism.  ^  But  instruction  in 
a  high  code  of  moral  conduct,  in  love  for  truth,  honor,  integrity,  may  be  im- 
parted without  the  introduction  of  any  religious  issues,  and  it  is  instruction  in 
precisely  such  a  code  that  is  needed  to  render  our  common-school  system  more 
useful.  Individual  teachers,  having  a  strong  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
their  pupils,  have  taught  them  something  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  book  or 
slate;  but  the  duties  of  teachers,  as  generally  understood,  are  limited  to  assign- 
ing tasks,  hearing  recitations  and  maintaining  an  orderly,  well-kept  school-room. 
—Phil.  Ledger, 

— Singing,  when  well  taught,  is  as  important  a  subject  for  the  school-room  as 
any  other  branch;  and  unlike  most  other  branches  it  needs  to  be  taught  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  the  highest,  in  the  ungraded  as  in  the  graded  school. 
It  is  needed  for  patriotism,  for  morality,  for  health.  It  is  needed  to  make  disci- 
pline lighter,  school  attendance  more  regular,  school  management  easier,  study 
more  interesting,  recitation  more  spirited.  What  the  wings  are  to  the  bird, 
what  the  blossom  is  to  the  plant,  what  the  juice  is  to  the  fruit,  what  the  eye  is  to 
the  face,  what  fervency  is  to  the  voice,  singing  is  to  the  school. — A,  E,  WinsMp, 


USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Verbal  Snares.— The  popularity  of  Peter  Piper*s  celebrated  peck  of  pickled 
peppers  will  probably  never  wane  as  a  snare  to  catch  the  tongue  that  would  fain 
be  agile;  but  that  test  has  formidable  rivals.  The  following  short  sentences,  as 
their  author  maintains,  do  wonders  in  baffling  the  ordinary  powers  of  speech: 
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Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade. 

The  sea  ceasetb,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show  ? 

Strange  strategic  statistics. 

Cassers  solicitor  slyly  slashes  a  sloe. 

Give  Grimes  Jim*s  great  gilt  gigwhip. 

Sarah  in  a  shawl  shoveled  soft  snow  slowly. 

She  sells  sea  shells. 

Language  Work. — Write  on  the  blackboard  familiar  words  in  their  simplest 
form,  and  next  to  each  word  some  of  the  endings  which  may  be  attached.  The 
pupil  is  then  required  to  write  out  each  word  in  full.  For  example,  you  write: 
Sin;  Sy  ed,  ing,  er,  est,  Jul. 
The  pupil  writes:  Sin,  sins,  sinned,  sinning,  sinner,  sinnest,  sinful. 
By  giving  your  pupils  a  few  such  exercises  now  and  then,  they  will  soon  learn 
to  avoid  mistakes  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  I  append  a  list  of  words, 
which  is  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive,  and  which  may  be  expanded  ad  iHntum, 

Ripe;  er,  est,  ness,  en. 

Hope;  s,  ed,  ing,  ful,  less. 

Hop;  s,  ed,  ing,  er. 

Head;  s,  ed,  ing,  less.  i 

Edit;  s,  ed,  ing,  or,  orial. 

Permit;  s,  ed,  ing,  ance. 

Prefer;  s,  ed,  ing,  est,  ment,  ence,  able. 

Travel;  s,  ed,  ing,  er. 

Pity;  s,  ed,  ing,  ful,  less,  able. 

Decay;  s,  ed,  ing,  able. 

Enjoy;  s,  ed,  ing,  ment,  able. 

Fry;  s,  ed,  ing,  er,  able. 

Move;  s,  ed,  ing,  er,  aqle,  ment. 

Trace;  s,  ed,  ing,  er,  able. 

Change;  s,  ed,  ing,  ful,  able. 

True;  er,  est,  ly,  ant,  ism,  th. 

Frolic;  s,  ed,  ing,  some. 

Show;  s,  ed,  ing,  man,  est. 

Hoe;  s,  ed,  ing. 

Carry;  s,  ed,  ing,  er,  age,  all.  — A''.  E.  Journal  of  Ed, 

Search  Questions. — To  what  countries  do  the  following  islands  belong:  i. 
Sitka  ?    2.  Iceland  ?    3.  Jamaica  ?    4.  "Juan  Fernandez  ?    5.  St.  Helena  ? 

2.  What  animal  furnishes  the  most  material  for  clothing  ? 

3.  What  causes  paper  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  heated  room  to  move 
about? 

4.  Why  are  the  ends  of  the  rails  on  a  railroad  not  laid  against  each  other? 

5.  From  what  do  we  obtain  cloves  and  cinnamon  ? 
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6.  How  are  brick,  glass  and  lime  manufactured  ? 

7.  Name  some  perfumes  derived  from  animal  sources. 

Arithmetical  Biography. — Tell  the  age  at  which  each  of  the  following 
writers  died,  and  name  one  work  for  which  each  is  remembered.  Give  a  more 
exact  location  of  the  places  mentioned. 

1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  bom  at  Salem,  July  4,  1804;  died  at  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  May  19,  1864. 

2.  Washington  Irving,  bom,  April  3,  1783,  at  New  York  City;  died,  Nov.  28, 
1859,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

3.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  bom  at  Boston,  or  Concord,  Mass.,  (authorities  difTer 
about  his  birthplace,)  July  12,  1817;  died  at  Concord,  Mass.,  May  6,  1862. 

4.  Noah  Webster,  bom  at  Hartford,  Oct.  16,  1758;  died  at  New  Haven,  May 
28,  1843. 

5.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1789;  died 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1857. 

6.  Benjamin  Franklin,  bom  at  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1706;  died  at  Philadelphia, 
April  17,  1790. 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

Teaching  the  Time  of  Day.— A  little  time  can  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  lessons  for  this  purpose.  Make  a  clock-dial  out  of  pasteboard  and 
pieces  of  tin,  or  what  is  better,  procure  an  old  clock;  then  practice  telling  the 

• 

exact  hours,  that  is,  minute  hand  at  twelve,  while  the  hour  hand  is  changed 
from  hour  to  hour.  Next,  let  the  hour  hand  remain  at  twelve,  and  drill  upon 
the  time  past  the  hour;  as  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  past  to  half  past.  Then 
would  come  five,  ten,  or  fifteen,  etc.,  minutes  to  half  past  the  other  hours. 
Last,  teach  to  tell  the  number  of  minutes  to  any  given  hour. —  School  Devices, 

A  Plan  for  Language  Work. —  Read  a  story,  let  it  be  immediately  repro- 
duced in  writing  on  one  side  of  sheets  of  paper  of  the  same  size.  Do  not  cor- 
rect. Temporarily  bind  them  and  leave  them  for  the  free  criticism  of  the  mem- 
bers'Of  the  school.    Such  inspection  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

To  Teach  Silent  Reading. —  i.  Select  a  piece  of  easy  reading,  not  before 
studied,  and  assign  what  you  think  the  class  can,  by  close  attention,  read  once 
through  in  a  given  time  of  say,  one,  two,  three,  or  five  minutes. 

2.  Direct  the  class  to  read  silently  for  that  time,  and  stop  promptly  at  the  end 
of  it. 

3.  Immediately  after  reading  let  each  pupil  write  what  he  has  gathered  in  the 
time  occupied  by  the  reading. 

4.  Gradually  increase  the  matter  assigned,  leaving  the  time  unchanged. 

In  Primary  Reading. —  To  avoid  drawling  in  young  pupils,  have  on  the 
board,  arranged  promiscuously,  the  words  they  have  learned;  as,  for  instance, — 
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I.  on  7.  black    13.  had       19.  her         6.  the        12.  and       18.  can 

3.  has         9.  my        15.  fan         -2.  cat         8.  is  14.  ran        20.  hat 

5.  house    II.  was       17.  in  4.  mouse  10.  rat        16.  hand     21.  dog 

The  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  board  and  points  to  i  6  5.  The  pupils  look 
toward  her,  and  the  one  called  on  says:  "  On  the  house.*'  6  7  10.  **  The  black 
rat"  17  9  16.  "Inmyhand."  972.  "  My  black  cat. "  1925.  **Herfan," 
etc.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  pupils  get  the  ideas  before  they  attempt  their 
expression. 

In  Fourth  Reader  Work. —  Matthew  Arnold  writes  enthusiastically  of  a 
reading  class  he  visited  near  Dresden:  ''At  Trachenberg,  near  Dresden,  I  en- 
tered the  common  school  with  the  inspector,  and  found  the  upper  class  at  their 
reading  lesson.  The  inspector  took  the  book;  the  children  were  reading  a  well- 
known  ballad  by  Goethe,  *  Der  Sanger, '  and  he  began  to  question  them  about 
Goethe's  life.  They  answered  as  no  children  in  a  similar  school  in  England 
would  answer  about  the  life  of  Milton  or  of  Walter  Scott.  Then  the  ballad  was 
read  and  the  children  were  asked  to  compare  it  with  a  ballad  by  Schiller  which 
they  had  been  reading  lately,  *Der  Graf  von  Hapsburg.'  They  were  asked 
what  gave  to  each  of  these  ballads  its  charm;  what  the  Middle  Age  was,  and 
whence  is  the  attraction  it  has  for  us;  what  chivalry  was;  what  the  career  of  a 
minstrel,  and  so  on.  They  answered  in  a  way  in  which  only  children  of  the 
cultivated  class,  children  who  had  all  manner  of  advantageous  influences,  would 
answer  in  England." 

In  History. —  In  teaching  history  I  use  the  topical  method  when  I  can,  but 
it  happens  some  times  the  pupils  cannot  tell  all  of  one  topic.  This  being  so,  I 
commence  with  a  topic  that  I  think  is  rather  difficult  for  one  pupil  to  remember 
entirely  and  ask  some  member  a  question  that  will  bring  out  part  of  the  topic, 
another  member  will  be  required  to  tell  another  fact  in  the  topic  under  consid- 
eration, and  so  on  until  all  the  facts  are  brought  out;  and  call  on  one  to  tell  all 
that  has  been  told  on  that  topic.  By  doing  so  I  find  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class  all  the  time,  for  no  one  knows  when  he  will  be  called  on  for  a  gen- 
eral statement. — H.  L,  K  Rolnson. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  First  Book  in  American  History,  with  special  reference  to  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  Great  Americans;  by  Edward  Eggleston,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  203 
pp.),  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  most  interesting  educational  books  of 
the  year.  It  is  as  admirably  equipped  in  maps  and  illustrations  as  the  author's 
"History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People."  The  picture  maps  are  a  novel 
feature,  designed  to  give  bird's-eye  views  in  place  of  the  ordinary  flat  plans.   In 
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all  these  matters  the  book  is  a  model,  but  still  more  so  in  its  clear  apprehension 
of  how  the  mind  of  the  youngest  learners  may  be  successfully  and  profitably 
approached  with  matter  of  this  sort.  Here  are  stories,  in  which  the  personal 
element  largely  predominates,  told  with  enough  detail  to  make  them  real  and 
attractive,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  points  of  attachment  for  future  systematic 
study.  One  paragraph  of  this  preface  we  must  quote:  *'It  has  often  been  la- 
mented that  no  adequate  provision  is  made  in  a  school  course  for  teaching  the 
principles  of  morality.  But  the  teaching  of  abstract  principles  is  generally  un- 
availing to  produce  good  conduct.  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  abundant  are  the  materials  for  moral  instruc- 
tion by  example  in  the  careers  of  our  great  men.  The  perseverance  of  Colum- 
bus, of  Hudson,  and  of  Morse,  the  fortitude  of  John  Smith,  of  Standish  and  of 
Brown,  cannot  but  excite  the  courage  of  those  who  read  the  narratives  of  their 
lives.  No  intelligent  pupil  will  follow  the  story  of  Franklin's  industrious  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  difficulty  without  a  quickening  of  his  own  aspirations. 
What  life  could  teach  resolute  patience,  truth-telling,  manly  honor,  and  disin- 
terested public  spirit  better  than  that  of  Washington  ?  And  where  will  a  poor 
lad,  struggling  with  poverty,  find  more  encouragement  to  strictest  honesty,  to 
diligent  study,  and  to  simplicity  of  character  than  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  ?  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  a  country  with  such  examples  in  her  history  not  to  use  them 
for  the  moral  training  of  the  young." 

An  examination  of  the  book  bears  out  this  suggestion.  There  is  a  bracing 
moral  atmosphere  about  it  to  which  few  readers  can  be  insensible,  while  it  is  free 
from  anything  like  preaching  or  sentimentality.  One  other  suggestion  of  the 
preface  reveals  the  great  value  to  the  young  of  such  reading  in  expanding  their 
conceptions  and  preparing  them  to  understand  geography  and  life.  Why  are  our 
schools  so  foolish  as  to  delay  this  subject  to  the  close  of  school  work:  *  *  The  bi- 
ographical method  here  adopted  offers  a  great  advantage,  by  giving  the  younger 
pupil  interesting  glimpses  of  life  in  other  times  by  means  of  personal  anecdote. 
The  usages  of  European  courts,  the  dwellings  and  arts  of  the  Indians,  the 
struggles  of  pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  the  customs  of  the  inmates  of  frontier 
houses,  the  desolations  of  the  early  wars  with  the  savages,  the  home-spinning 
and  other  domestic  handicrafts,  the  stately  manners  and  ostentatious  dress  of 
our  forefathers,  and  many  other  obsolete  phases  of  life,  are  vividly  suggested  to 
the  pupil's  mind,  not  by  dry  didactic  statements,  but  in  unforgetable  stories 
of  real  people.  This  line  of  instruction  is  much  furthered  by  the  running  com- 
ment of  the  accompanying  illustrations."  Take  it  all  in  all  we  are  inclined  to 
pronounce  this  work  the  most  important  pedagogical  book  of  the  year  for  ele- 
mentary teachers.  

EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS. 

European  Schools,  or  what  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  of  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
tria^ and  Switzerland.  By  L.  R.  Klemm,  N.  Y.;  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  (Inter- 
national Education  Series.)    419  pp.,  I2.00. 
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Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  this  will  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  inspiring* 
and  helpful  book  for  teachers.  No  attempt  is  made  in  it  to  give  an  account  of 
the  educational  systems  of  the  European  states  visited,  nor  is  the  book  cum- 
bered with  statistics  and  dull- useful  information.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  series 
of  pen  pictures  of  actual  school  work  as  witnessed  by  the  author,  who  has 
•enough  genuine  interest  in  what  he  relates  and  enough  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher 
to  make  his  narrative  always  vivid  and  entertaining.  He  has  wisely  avoided 
criticism  for  the  most  part,  and  sought  only  to  tell  the  best  of  what  he  saw  as 
he  saw  it,  thus  putting  before  the  reader  a  view  of  the  newest  and  most  prom- 
ising practices  of  the  schools  of  Europe.  Neither  has  he  weighted  his  book 
with  theoretical  discussions,  although  the  things  he  describes  illustrate  and  en* 
force  in  the  most  vital  manner  the  most  advanced  educational  theories.  We 
have  spoken  of  his  sketches  as  pen  pictures;  but  this  is  to  overlook  an  import- 
ant and  very  helpful  feature  of  the  book.  Sup't  Klemm  has  made  constant  and 
effective  use  of  his  pencil,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  book  double  its 
value  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  next  thing  to  visiting  these  schools  for 
yourself  is  to  read  Sup't  Klemm's  effective  sketches  of  them,  and  the  average 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  read  (a  difficult  art,  and,  alas!  all  too  seldom  ac- 
quired) will  learn  more  from  reading  them  than  from  visiting  the  schools;  for 
here  the  selection  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  is  made,  and  made  by  a 
skilled  teacher.  Germany  is  for  the  author  the  true  realm  of  the  pedagogue. 
In  France  and  Switzerland  he  finds  little  to  admire.  Perhaps  he  overestimates 
the  excellence  of  the  Germans.  The  enormous  use  of  oral  instruction  seems 
to  us  very  objectionable,  as  involving  needless  waste  of  time,  and  failing  to  form 
the  habit  of  self- help  in  the  use  of  books,  which  is  of  the  highest  value.  The 
teaching  of  the  realities  of  knowledge,  of  things  rather  than  phrases  about 
things,  is  on  the  other  hand  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Klemm  has  given  excessive  prominence  to  the  manual  training  of  these 
schools,  which  certainly  can  and  ought  to  form  only  a  small  element  of  their 
work.  On  the  need  of  special  training  for  teachers,  and  the  effect  of  this  in 
German  teachers  in  making  their  public  discussions  systematic,  philosophical 
and  truly  progressive,  Mr.  Klemm  presents  evidence  which  is  very  suggestive. 
We  most  heartily  commend  this  volume  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  who  wish 
to  improve  and  to  keep  up  with  the  educational  movement  of  the  times. 


—  A  Handbook  of  Psychology, —  Senses  and  Intellect — by  James  Mark 
Baldwin,  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  343  pp.)  deserves  to  be  singled  out  among  the 
books  in  this  department  appearing  in  America  as  worthy  of  special  attention. 
It  is  thoroughly  modem,  representing  fairly  the  new  phases  of  thought  and  in- 
vestigation in  this  subject;  it  is  therefore  inductive  in  method  and  spirit;  the 
author  clearly  recognizes  the  modern  distinction  between  metaphysics  and  psy- 
chology, and  endeavors  to  introduce  into  the  latter  the  methods  of  science,  con- 
ceiving its  first  duty  to  be  to  ascertain,  classify  and  determine  the  meaning  of 
facts.     Here  almost  for  the  first  time  in  an  American  book  the  student  is  brought 
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face  to  face  with  modem  German  and  modern  English  investigations  and  hypo- 
theses.  In  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  these,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  matter,  the  author  shows  thorough  scholarship  and  philosophical  acumen; 
and  if  the  book  is  not  easy  reading,  this  is  due  to  the  subject  matter  and  not  to 
lack  of  care  or  skill  in  the  writer.  His  own  position  may  be  fairly  known  from 
the  statement  that  he  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  McCosh. 

—  The  Essentials  of  Method,  by  Charles  DeGormo,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1^9  PP*i  50c.)  is  a  far  more  important  and  significant  work  than  its  size  would 
indicate.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  real  step  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  a  science  of  methods  in  this  country.  The  books  that  have  been  here- 
tofore published  have  assumed  a  general  relation  between  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy, but  have  not  attempted  to  trace  the  relation,  and  to  base  methods  on 
clearly  established  principles.  This  attempts  the  task,  and  bases  methods  upon 
the  laws  of  the  development  of  concepts.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  psy- 
chological basis,  the  necessary  stages  of  rational  methods,  and  practical  illus- 
trations. The  connections  are  clearly  thought  out  and  traced,  and  the  student 
feels  that  he  walks  upon  solid  ground  as  he  advances  to  the  final  results.  That 
the  whole  of  method  is  to  be  brought  on  to  the  foundation  here  laid  for  it  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  such  a  treatment  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
vague  talk  about  psychological  foundations  is  abundantly  evident.  German 
pedagogy  at  length  finds  in  it  a  footing  among  us,  for  the  work  comes  from  the 
lecture  rooms  at  Halle. 

—  School  Hygiene:  or  the  Laws  of  Health  in  relation  to  school  life,  by  Ar- 
thur Newsholm,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  140  pp. ;  50c.)  is  a  republication  of  an 
English  work,  the  author  of  which  is  a  health  officer  and  medical  referee  to  two 
Training  Colleges  (Normal  Schools)  and  to  several  other  large  schools.  This 
close  practical  relation  with  the  subjects  treated  is  abundantly  evidenced  in  the 
work,  which  is  the  briefest,  most  practical,  and  most  systematic  treatise  on 
these  matters  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  All  the  most  important  subjects 
of  school  hygiene  are  suggestively  treated.  The  book  meets  admirably  the 
recognized,  want  of  a  good  manual  of  instruction  in  these  topics  in  training 
classes  for  teachers. 

— Selections  prom  Wordsworth,  with  notes,  by  A.  J.  George,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  434  pp.;  I1.35)  follows  appropriately  the  author's  edition  of  the 
**  Prelude."  As  that  work  traced  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  poet's  mind, 
so  this  shows  what  is  most  characteristic  of  his  thought  and  method.  The 
editing  is  well  done.  The  notes  are  not  cumbered  with  useless  erudition,  and 
do  serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  substance  of  literature,  to  make  him  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  poems  which  has  made 
them  favorites  with  contemplative  readers. 

—  Institutes  of  Economics,  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown 
University  (Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.;  228  pages;  I1.30)  has  the  appearance  and 
general  plan  of  treatment  of  the  author's  admirable  ''Institutes  of  History." 
Each  important  topic  is  introduced  by  extensive  references  to  the  literature  per- 
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taining  to  it,  is  then  very  concisely  presented  in  a  paragraph  and  supported  by 
notes  and  short  discussions.  The  plan  is  well  adapted  to  the  subject  and  to  se- 
curing definite  results  in  class-work.  The  point  of  view  of  the  book  is  histo- 
rical, though  holding  to  the  existence  of  general  economic  laws,  and  admitting 
relatioBftof  qpoHanc^willtefeiBie&and  sociology.  It  makes  wealth  the  central 
conception;  treats  distribution  in  a  new  aod  suggestive  way;  is  up  to  the  times 
in  all  its  topics,  and  as  non-technical  as  the  matter  permits.  All  who  wish  a 
concise  view  of  the  science  in  its  present  stage  will  find  this  a  valuable  work. 

—  A  General  History  for  colleges  and  high  schools,  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers 
(Ginn  &  Co.;  759  pp.;  I1.65),  condenses  the  author's  two  volumes  of  general 
history  into  one.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  condensation  has  been  effected 
without  losing  the  freshness  and  continuity  of  narrative  which  constituted  the 
charm  of  the  other  work.  Indeed  the  book  is  thoroughly  interesting.  Its  se- 
lection of  topics  for  treatment,  its  conception  of  the  relations  of  parts  to  the 
whole,  its  grasp  of  what  is  most  vital  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  to- 
gether with  the  vividness  and  vitality  of  the  narrative  make  it  the  best  text-book 
in  universal  history  for  beginners  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  well  equip- 
ped with  good  maps,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  value  as  elucidations  and  expansions  of  the  text 

—  Mrs.  Hairs  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  (Our  World  Reader,  No.  i, 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  242  pp. ;  6oc.)  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  issued  in  form  and 
appearance  as  a  reading  book.  It  has  stood  for  many  years  as  the  best  elemen- 
tary text-book  of  geography,  and  in  this  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  de- 
serves to  meet  still  greater  favor  and  adoption.  Here  is  the  plan  and  material 
for  a  thoroughly  sensible  study  of  elementary  geography,  as  a  subject  to  be 
read  and  talked  over  in  the  class.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  elemen- 
tary teacher,  who  will  find  it  a  constant  and  valuable  help  even  where  it  is  not 
used  as  a  text. 

—  A  thoroughly  delightful  presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  of  animal  life, 
prepared  for  young  readers,  bears  the  title  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on 
THE  Land,  by  Sarah  Cooper  (Harper  &  Bros.;  413  pp.).  The  book  has  been 
made  accurate  and  brought  up  to  the  present  condition  of  science,  without 
making  it  formal,  or  dry  or  technical.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  talked  about, 
and  enjoyed,  not  committed  to  memory.  It  should  put  young  readers  to  ob- 
serving and  collecting;  and  the  numerous  beautiful  illustrations  with  which  it  is 
provided,  afford  the  best  known  substitute  for  specimens  where  these  are  unat- 
tainable. 

—  Fairy  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse:  Selected  from  early  and  recent  liter- 
ature, and  edited  with  notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  (Harper  &  Bros:,  188  pp. 
'*  English  Classics  for  School  Reading"  series)  will  not  only  catch  the  attention 
of  the  fifth  grade  pupil,  but  will  insinuate  into  his  mind  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture and  some  knowledge  of  a  few  who  make  it.  These  charming  tales  are  by 
sixteen  different  authors,  regarding  whom  the  notes  furnish  brief  information. 
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The  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  explain  difficult  words,  and  those  at  the  close 
afford  material  for  critical  study. 

— Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (510  pp.)  is  a  new  departure,  and  a  very  signifi- 
cant one.  It  is  a  purely  American  book.  From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a 
selection  which  was  not  written  by  an  American.  This  first  reading  book  of 
the  kind  compels  one  to  think  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  national  literature. 
The  body  of  it  is  large,  the  list  of  names  it  embraces  is  long,  and  its  range  is 
cosmopolitan.  There  is  nothing  narrow  in  this  exclusiveness,  therefore,  and  it 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  impressing  upon  young  people  in  our  schools  a 
sense  of  the  body  and  worth  of  our  own  literature.  English  literature  should 
be  read  and  studied  by  all  means,  but  in  the  flood  of  cheap  books  by  foreign 
authors  which  threatens  to  drown  out  our  own,  by  all  means  let  us  do  somewhat 
to  emphasize  its  importance.  There  are,  however,  many  other  things  in  thi^ 
reader  which  attract  attention.  What  would  the  makers  of  readers  have  thought 
a  few  years  ago  of  putting  in  a  selection  twenty  pag^s  long,  another  fifteen,  and 
several  eight  and  ten  ?  This  marks  a  positive  advance  in  the  conception  of 
reading  as  a  school  exercise — it  is  indeed,  the  legitimate  result  of  our  "supple- 
mentary reading.  *  *  We  have  not  space  for  further  comment.  The  book  is  wor- 
thy of  the  excellent  series  in  which  it  finds  a  place,  and  will  add  materially  to 
their  popularity. 

—  Literary  Landmarks:  A  guide  to  good  reading  for  young  people,  and 
teachers'  assistant,  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  152  pp.,  75c,) 
contains  much  more  than  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  reading  of  young  peo- 
ple —  and  it  does  contain  a  very  useful  list  of  this  kind.  The  discussions  of 
questions  relating  to  the  reading  of  young  people,  reading  too  little,  text-books, 
imaginative  literature,  reading  of  classic  authors,  utilitarian  literature,  and  so 
on,  open  important  fields  of  thought,  and  fields  rightly  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  pedagogy.    The  book  will  prove  very  suggestive  both  to  teachers  and  parents. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  Van  Antwerp,  Bra^flr  &  Go.  issue  a  neat  twelve-pa^  folder  Note*  on  Samoa,  with  an 
excellent  map,  the  best  description  and  map  of  that  country  yet  published,  which  they 
offer  to  send  free  to  any  address.    Write  them  and  secure  a  copy. 

—  D.  G.  Heath  &  Go.  publish  a  twenty-three  page  SyUabiut  of  English  Literature  and  His- 
tory^ by  A.  J.  George,  in  which  the  two  are  arrangred  in  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  show  in- 
ter-relation at  a  glance. 

— Amon^r  the  announcements  of  D.  G.  Heath  &  Go.  we  note  Hoffman's  Taies  from  His- 
tory, as  an  easy  and  very  valuable  German  reader;  also  Freytagr's  Arjus  dem  Stoat  Ftied- 
richs  dea  Qrossen  with  notes ;  Minnie  von  Bamhelm,  by  Lessingr.  with  notes  and  a  valuable 
introduction  by  Prof.  Primer;  Dandet's  La  Belle  Nivemaise,  Piron's  La  Metromamie  and 
Holberg-'s  Niels  Klim's  WaUfahrt  in  die  UnterweU,  are  also  nearly  ready. 

— Ginn  &Go.  will  soon  issue  Mrs.  Goodwin's  Open  Sesame,  a  collection  of  prose  and 
verse  representative  of  Bullish  Literature  and  suitable  for  memorlziner.  arransred  in 
three  parts  for  children  of  different  grades.  Also  Miss  Ella  Royoe's  work  on  Enunciation 
and  Articulation;  and  B.  P.  Russell's  Chromatic  Chart  for  teaching  music. 

—  Sensitive  Flames  and  Sound  Shadows,"  by  Prof.  Stevens,  is  a  very  attractive  paper 
in  the  November  Popular  Science  Monthly.    Prof.  Atkinson's  "The  Art  of  Cooking"  is 
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an  admirable  study  of  houAebold  economy,  and  Col.  Mallory's  '"  Israelite  and  Indian"  I'e- 
Tlews  interestingly  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  for  identifying  the  Indians 
with  the  "  lost  tribes"  of  Israel. 

— IFfcIe  Avuokt  always  offers  a  tempting  bill  of  fare,  and  one  which  is  both  stimulating 
and  instructive  to  young  readers.  It  is  indeed  a  capital  magazine,  and  is  very  cheap, 
giving  more  for  the  money  than  any  other  we  see.  We  will  furnish  it  with  the  Jburtuil 
for  $3.00  for  the  two. 

—  Mr.  Shearman's  paper  on  '*  Who  Owns  the  United  States"  in  the  November  Forum  is 
eertaln  to  attract  great  attention.  The  result  of  his  investigation  as  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  this  country  Is  astonishing.  He  gives  70  names  representing  a  wealth 
of  82,700,000,000.  No  other  country  in  the  world  shows  such  enormous  concentration.  Mr. 
Shearman's  conclusion  is  that  25,000  persons  own  one-half  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  is  practically  owned  by  260,000  persons, 
or  one  in  sixty  of  the  adult  male. population;  and  he  predicts,  from  the  rapid  recent con- 
oentration  of  wealth,  that  under  present  conditions  50,000  persons  will  practically  own 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  thirty  years— or  less  than  one  in  500  of  the  adult  male 
population. 

—  The  November  Aila.'nlic  opens  with  a  very  striking  paper  on  "Character  of  Democra- 
cy in  the  United  States,"  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  thesis  of  which  Is  the  absolute  nec<^8- 
sity  of  substituting  responsible  leadership  for  the  system  of  bargaining  now  character- 
istic of  our  legislation.  "The  French  In  Canada"  pursues  the  study  of  the  French 
colonists  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  last  number.  Several  art  papers, 
admirable  stories,  and  the  usual  miscellany  make  up  a  choice  number. 

— iSt.  Nicholas  appears  in  a  new  dress  and  increased  in  size.    Mechanically  it  is  perfect 
and  a  very  large  body  of  young  folks  in  this  country  long  ago  decided  that  it  is  so  in  the 
matter  it  offers. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  By  Statistics  collected  in  the  state  tenance  of  public  schools  in  each  school 

superintendent's  office  last  year,  it  was  district  and  to  the  purchase  of  suitable 

ascertained  that  about  three  hundred  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor."     In 

towns  in  the  state  purchased  books  for  a  few  instances  district  clerks  object  to 

school  libraries.    Judging  from  reports  having  money  withheld  for  the  purchase 

already  received,  it  is  estimated  that  a  of  supplementary  reading  matter  on  the 

larger  number  of  towns  will  purchase  plea  that  they  need  all  the  money  they 

books  this  year.    Objection  is  made  to  can  command  to  pay  teachers.    Five 

the  library  law,  in  a  few  towns,  on  the  dollars  retained  from  a  school  district 

l>:round  that  the  legislature,  in  specify-  would  scarcely  be  felt,  and  that  sum,  at 

ing  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  school  the  extremely  low  rates  at  which  books 

fund  income,  is  interfering  with  local  are  quoted  for  school  libraries,  is  suffi- 

school  management.      It  is  no  more  cient  to  purchase  ten  or  twelve  good 

state  interference  to  set  aside  a  portion  books.     It  is  not  desirable  to  place  a 

of  the  school  fund  income  to  be  ex-  large  number  of  books  in  a  school  at 

pended  in  the  purchase  of  library  books,  one  time. 

than  to  provide  that  it  shall  all  be  ex-  —  We  note  with  sincere  sorrow  the 

pended  in  the  payment  of  teachers*  sudden  death  of  Principal  Lewis  Funk, 

wages.     In  so  doing,  the  legislature  is  of  the  Seventh  District  school  in  Mil- 

merely  carrying  out  the  provision  of  waukee,  on  the  25th  ult.     Mr.  Funk  has 

the  state  constitution  which  provides  been  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher, 

that  the  state  school  fund  income  shall  and  has  thoroughly  identified  himself 

be  applied  "to  the  support  and  main-  with  the  educational  work  of  the  state. 
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He  has  been  active  in  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association,  an  earnest  insti- 
tute worker,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  Journal.  He  was  for 
many  years  principal  of  the  Bay  View 
school,  and  two  years  ago  accepteel  tbft 
position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  All  who  knew  him  will 
bear  witness  to  his  genial  friendly  na- 
ture and  his  thorough  devotion  to  his 
work. 

— Of  the  home  of  Slojd,  or  the 
Swedish  system  of  manual  training, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  system 
has  been  developed  and  of  its  aims  and 
purposes  Pres.  Mapel's  article,  publish- 
ed in  this  issue,  gives  new  and  very  in- 
teresting information. 

—  Reports  from  the  River  Falls  Nor- 
mal School  indicate  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration meets  with  general  accept- 
ance, and  the  work  is  full  of  promise. 
The  enrollment  in  the  Normal  depart- 
ment now  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  fall 
term  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
about  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  attendance 
of  the  entire  school  has  increased  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  Nor- 
mal department. 

— J.  H.  Ackerman,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Arcadia  Schools,  is  now  pleas- 
antly situated  as  principal  at  East  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

—  The  indebtedness  on  Galesville 
University  has  at  length  been  paid  off 
and  the  prospects  of  the  institution  are 
reported  as  greatly  improved. 

—  Albion  Academy  is  this  year  un- 
der the  charge  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Clarke, 
instead  of  S.  L.  Maxson,  as  indicated 
in  the  list  which  we  published  last 
month.  Prof.  Maxson  has  gone  to 
West  Virginia,  where  he  has  become 
principal  of  Salem  Academy.  His  suc- 
cessor is  a  graduate  of  Alfred  Univer- 


sity, New  York,  and  taught  as  first  as- 
sistant  at  Albion  live  years  ago. 

—  Another  error  in  the  list  should 
also  be  corrected.  The  principal  of 
Rochester  Seminary  is  not  S.  W. 
Maack»  but  A.  D.  Mclntyre,  a  graduate 
of  Hillsdale  ColTege,  Mich.  The  Semi- 
nary has  been  placed  upon  a  better  foot- 
ing financially, and  increasing  prosperity 
is  anticipated. 

— The  McMynn  Academy,  at  Racine, 
has  been  reopened  this  fall  under  the 
direction  of  W.  W.   Rowlands,  who- 
was  an  instructor  in  it  formerly. 

—  Supt.  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  Janesville, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  law  at  Sheboygan. 

— The  report  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
schools  shows  that  last  year  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  school  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six.  Twelve  graduated 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  a  class  of 
seventy  commenced  the  course  this 
year.  Forty-five  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  city  schools. 

—  In  discussing  *'The  Place  of  the 
Fitting  School  in  American  Education, " 
in  the  October  number  of  Scribnet's 
Magazine,  ProfLadd,  of  Yale  College, 
refers  as  follows  to  the  defects  of  prima- 
ry school  work  at  present:  * '  One  thing 
greatly  to  be  desired  and  striven  after,, 
as  affording  needed  relief  to  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  is  an  improvement  in 
the  primary  education.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  needs  to  be  told 
how  faulty  is  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
elementary  subjects  possesed  by  the 
average  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
whether  he  has  been  trained  in  a  public 
or  a  private  school.  How  blundering 
is  his  use,  in  speech,  reading  or  writing 
of  his  mother- tongue!  With  how  little 
real  notion  of  what  our  good  planet  is, 
in  structure  and  aspect,  has  he  learned 
long  lists  of  unpronounceable  names  of 
mountains,  rivers,  and  cities — not  to 
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say  hamlets  and  villages!  For  how  stitutes  seem  to  meet  with  much  favor^ 
many  years  has  he  struggled  With  the  Teachers  come  to  them  from  their 
fundamental  mysteries  of  number,  and  schools  and  return  to  put  in  practice- 
spent  his  time  wearisomely  in  doing  what  they  have  learned,  and  this  close 
*' sums/' the  like  of  which  are  not  to  relation  to  work  make  the  institutes 
be  found  in  real  life  upon  this  earth,  especially  valuable, 
and,  as  we  trust,  not  in  the  heavens  ^    .  .  . 

above!  And  yet  how  often  does  he  "The  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
stand  stupid  before  the  first  demand  to  Teachers*  Assoaation,  Mr.  W.  J. 
answer  any  practical  question  in  arith-  Desmond,  of  Milwaukee,  is  making  out 
metic  that  requires  a  new  combination  ^^^  ^'^^  <^^  members  for  publication  i» 
of  the  **  rules  ! "  ^^^  Journal  for  December.    It  will  be 

-In  printing  the  list  of  Principals  of  remembered  that  only  those  are  retained 
High  Schools  in  our  last  issue  the  ac^  ''^  ^«  ""o"  ^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^  ^^»^  "^««>- 
crediting  of  the  Black  River  Falls  ^^'^^^'P  ^"^  *"^''  ^^^^  y^^*  '^^^  "*^"^" 
school,  (m.  c,  gs.,  and  e.)  was  ac-  bership  roll  of  the  association  ought  to 
ddentally  Uansferred  to  the  school  at  ^^  ^^^^y  increased.  In  other  states 
Black  Earth,  which  is  not  accredited,  the  Teachers'  Associations  enroll  from 
The  principal  of  the  Mineral  Poiht  four  to  eight  hundred,  while  in  Wiscon- 
school  is  Geo.  E.  Cabanis,  and  G.  W.  sin  we  rarely  reach  one  hundred  and 
Paulus  has  charge  of  the  school  at  fi^y.  Yet  our  meetings  are  not  sur- 
Stockbridge.  A  new  high  school  at  Passed  by  any  in  the  solid  worth  of  the 
Franklin,  of  which  M.  R.  Wilkinson  is  Pap^rs  presented  or  the  importance  and 
principal,  has  been  added  to  the  list.       practical  character  of  the  subjects  dis- 


—  Besides  the  institute  at  Milwaukee, 
of  which  our  correspondent  from  that 


cussed.  Now  that  we  are  to  have  but 
one  meeting  a  year  all  should  contribute 
to  make  that  a  grand  success.    The 


city  speaks,  a  very  interesting  and  well  ,,        ^        i_.  .     l  u 

**     J  ^  •    *•*  *  u  \a\  r\  enrollment  ought  to  be  much  greater 

attended  institute  was  held  at  Ocono-  ,       ^,        ^  j-         •  * 

u    r»    r  r-'ii         f-u    *      u  than  that  of  any  preceding  winter  meet- 

mowoc  by  Prof.  Gillan.    The  teachers  .  j  t-  » 

of  Waukesha  and    Oconomowoc   at-      ^' 

tended  in  a  body,  and  there  was  an  ex-       —In  making  arrangements  for  peri- 

cellent  representation  from  other  parts  odical  literature  for  another  year,  bear 

of  the  county.     Profs.  Gillan  and  Har-  in  mind  the  Journal  clubbing    list. 

vey  also  conducted  a  short  institute  at  The  terms  there  offered  are  open  to  all 

Sheboygan  on  the  25th  and  26th,   at  subscribers  not  in  arrears  on  their  sub- 

which  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  scriptions.      Every  teacher  needs  some 

city  teachers,  and  much  interest.    Two  reading  of  this  sort,  and  wishes  to  econ- 

large  institutes  were    held    in    Dane  omize  as  much  as  possible  in  securing 

County  by  Prof.   Pray,    one   at   Sun  it.    Show  the  list  to  your  friends  that 

Prairie  Oct.    i8th,   and  the    other    at  they  may   subscribe  and  avail  them- 

Stoughton  on  the  25th.    The  short  in-  selves  of  the  offers. 


"  I  CAN  heartily  say  to  any  young  man  who  is  wanting  good  employment, 
work  for  Johnson  &  Co.,  follow  their  instruction  and  you  will  succeed."  Sa 
writes  an  agent  of  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
that's  the  way  all  of  their  men  talk. 


THE  TEACHERS^  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  of  Chicago,  has 
recently  sent  out  lo.ooo  letters  to  School  Boards  to  learn  of  all  sudden  va- 
cancies. In  some  places  they  find  a  "fool  core"  of  teachers,  and  a  "fool 
board."    But  to  show  that  even  at  this  late  date  they  are  doing  business  at  "the 


^^^'^y^Le^ 


old  stand,  "  they  give  below  a  list  of  positions  they  filled  in  one  day^ — Oct.  2d. 


Town. 
New  WashlDgrtonJnd. 
Bloomfleld,  Iowa, 
Mapleton,  Iowa, 
Illinois, 

Marshall,  Texas, 
LoiiisTille,  Ky., 
OanoD  City,  Colo., 
Longview,  Texas, 
Hyde  Park,  111. 


Position. 
Principalsbip, 
Muslo  Director, 

H.  D.  ASSl., 

Saperintend'cv  $1,200, 

Latin.  Prof.,  $1,000. 

Elocution, 

Primary, 

Primary, 

Greek  k  I^tin,  H.  S. 


Teachkr  Placed. 
S.  A.  Barker, 
8.  A.  Tubbs, 
V.  Alexander, 
(Hequested  not  to 
B.  M.  Ely. 
A.  L.  Powell, 
Ada  Rockwell, 
Annie  F.  Grisrgrs, 
R.  8.  Smith, 


From. 
Portland,  Ind. 
Sprlngrboro,  Penn. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
be  published.) 
Groton,  Dak. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 
Springrfleld^o. 
>uirinette,  wis. 


Many  vacancies  are  now  coming  in  for  the  term  beginning  Jan.  ist.  It  costs 
you  nothing  for  our  circulars  and  to  learn  what  our  work  actually  is.  You  will 
find  among  the  names  of  teachers  we  have  placed  many  of  your  fellow  teachers 
and  teachers  of  your  personal  acquaintance.  Send  for  these  private  lists  and 
post  yourself  on  the  work  we  are  doing.  If  you  are  a  successful  teacher,  and 
can  show  this  we  certainly  can  help  you.    Address, 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.         ^o-^^  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

AH  A1\Dr    President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.,  writes' as  follows,  April  89,  and  we 
llvl/uii*  publish  his  letter  in  full  because  the  election  will  occur  before  this  paper 
is  issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  inquiry 

for  teachers.    "  We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematl(»  in .    We  want  a  man 

with  the  following  qualifications :  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  io 
impartinfiT  the  principles  of  the  subjects  tauerht :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprehension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  have  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.    One  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 

ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.    The  salarv  will  be and 

home,  which  includes  board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  Tne  salary  will  be 
increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  to  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mail 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated,  a  cd  f-(  i  d  b  (^ )  he  ir^tierh.  ]  prefer  a  man  th 
you  know  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  whether  he  is  a  manly  man.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  vou,  but  want  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming  the 
right  man,  and  let  mo  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  approved."    There!  Can  you  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly 


that?    If  you  can  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did  for  him,— fl^ve  you  Just  the  man  you 
want.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syraoase,  K.  T. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  SLOJD  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  Swedes  are  the  cultivated  people  of  northern  Europe.  They 
have  the  suavity  and  refinement  of  the  French  without  their  capric- 
iousness  and  superficiality.  Their  polish  of  manner  is  an  outgrowth  of 
An^lo-Saxon  sterling  qualities,  not  a  veneering.  They  are  not  a  peo- 
ple to  cultivate  a  "/W  because  it  is  something  new.  They  are  genial 
and  hospitable,  with  a  genuineness  that  one  who  enjoys  their  society 
cannot  doubt.  They  are  an  industrious  people,  and  yet  a  very  social 
people.  Great  fortunes  are  not  acquired  readily.  The  great  estates,  so- 
called,  are  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  England  or  America. 
They  have  no  money  to  waste  on  useless  experiments  in  education, 
even  if  they  had  the  disposition  to  make  them,  as  they  have  not.  They 
are  working  constantly  from  the  standpoint  of  utility.  They  may  mis 
take  the  means  as  others  have,  but  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  caution. 

The  following  facts  show  the  growing  strength  of  Slojd  :  In  1876 
there  were  eighty  schools  using  it.  Now  1 100  of  the  40,000  common 
schools,  and  100  private  schools  and  higher  institutions,  have  adopted 
it.  Since  the  private  schools  of  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  represent 
in  their  patronage  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  public  schools  embrace 
the  poorest,  we  may  assume  that  all  classes  are  reached  by  it.  A  com- 
mittee, making  a  report  to  parliament  on  its  success  in  the  lower  schools 
and  higher  boys'  schools,  urgently  recommended  its  introduction  in  the 
schools  for  girls.  In  a  few  of  these  it  has  been  tried  with  pronounced 
success,  notably  in  Gothenburg,  where  there  are  fifty  to  one  hundred 
girls  in  the  high  school  pursuing  Slojd  with  great  interest.  As  was 
stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  decid- 
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edly  in  its  &vor.  The  newspapers  of  the  country,  regardless  of  party 
politics,  support  Slojd.  The  nobility  as  well  as  the  common  people, 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  are  its  advocates. 

The  large  cities  have  taken  hold  of  it  with  a  zeal  and  energy  that  is 
rivaled  only  by  that  of  the  schools  in  the  country.  To  one  going  to 
Sweden  prepossessed  with  admiration  for  American  enterprise  in  edu- 
cational matters  and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the 
north  of  Europe  are  slow  and  conservative,  this  is  astonishing.  Goth- 
enbui^,  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  has  a  special  supervisor 
of  Slojd,  Mr.  Leffler,  who  spent  several  years  in  the  United  States  as 
an  engineer.  He  is  now  performing  admirable  service  for  that  indus- 
trial center  by  revising  the  whole  system  of  manual  training  for  the 
city.  He  has  fifteen  assistant  teachers  in  wood  Slojd,  five  in  iron  and 
one  in  paste-board.  At  one  time  instruction  was  given  in  nine  differ- 
ent trades.  Now  the  work  for  boys  in  the  upper  grades  is  confined  to 
wood  and  simple  work  in  iron.  The  experience  of  Gothenburg,  in 
fact  that  of  Sweden,  ought  to  be  of  some  value  in  suggesting  to  us  the 
possibility  of  mistake  in  attempting  too  much  at  first.  The  cause  of 
manual  training,  having  so  much  to  commend  it  if  undertaken  with 
proper  conception  of  what  it  means  and  of  its  limitations,  is  likely  to 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  "  All- hands-pitch-in*'  spirit  of  Ameri- 
cans, exhibited  when  they  go  to  a  fire  or  whenever  a  new  idea  in  edu- 
cation takes  hold  of  them.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  a  school  of  eight 
hundred  pupils  in  Gothenburg  on  the  ''last  day,"  when,  with  bright 
faces  accompanied  by  their  parents,  they  came  to  receive  each  the  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  his  own  hand  during  the  term.  The  girls  had 
their  pieces  of  handiwork, —  knitting,  sewing,  or  embroidery;  from  the 
simple  stitches  of  the  youngest  to  the  fine  decoration  of  the  oldest  — 
all  were  articles  of  use.  The  boys  received  their  products  in  paste- 
board, wood  or  iron.  Some  had  as  many  as  nine  different  pieces,  in- 
volving delicate  work  in  joinery  and  dove-tailing,  to  bear  home  as 
trophies  of  the  term's  work.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 

Stockholm  may  be  proud  of  what  she  did  to  dignify  the  posi- 
tion of  woman  as  a  teacher,  when  she  chose  the  enthusiastic  and  capable 
Miss  Hulda  Lundin  as  inspector  of  industrial  work,  in  the  face 
of  the  medieval  notion,  still,  alas,  too  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  only  in 
men  are  vested  the  rights  and  powers  of  managing  and  teaching  chil- 
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dren.  In  that  capital,  containing  now  a  population  not  as  great  as  that 
of  Milwaukee,  Miss  Lundin  has  forty  assistants  giving  various  kinds  of 
instruction  that  bear  directly  upon  the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye. 
The  present  school  year  will  witness  there  a  more  complete  and  &r- 
reaching  system  inaugurated  under  her  direction,  for  she  returns  from 
the  Paris  exposition  and  the  schools  of  Germany  with  convictions  deep- 
ened and  ideas  broadened  by  the  summer's  experience  and  observa- 
tions. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  country  schools  than  of  the  city  schools 
have  introduced  Slojd.  In  one  province  of  300,000  inhabitants  there 
are  128  districts  in  which  it  is  employed.  And  as  to  its  influence  upon 
the  esprit  of  the  school,  the  testimony  in  its  favor  is  almost  unanimous. 
By  some  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  panacea  for  teachers'  annoyances.  Chil- 
dren are  more  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance.  Many  make  sacrifices 
to  be  present  to  obtain  the  manual  instruction.  If  compelled  to  be  ab- 
sent they  choose  the  days  when  they  will  not  miss  the  Slojd  work. 
Slojd  may  be  the  escape  valve  for  surplus  animal  spirits  that  so  vex 
some  teachers  ! 

Finally  the  universities,  as  conservative  as  institutions  of  their  cen- 
turies of  hoariness  can  well  be,  have  introduced  not  simply  what  is 
known  as  mechanical  work  in  wood,  but  the  actual  Slojd  system,  to  pre* 
pare  students  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  done  for  hand  training  and  eye  training, 
it  is  a  most  singular  fact  that  the  kindergarten,  the  natural  predecessor 
of  the  manual  training  oudined  for  their  large  cities,  is  still  an  almost 
unrecognized  factor  in  public  education. 

CAN  SLOJD   BE  ADAPTED   TO  AMERICAN    SCHOOLS? 

Manual  training,  if  it  can  be  defended,  must  soon  become  a  part  of 
elementary  education.  It  can  never  become  a  factor  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, however,  unless  it  has  an  educational  value.  It  must  rise  above 
mere  physical  training  and  above  the  bare  commercial  aspect.  It  must 
appeal  to  the  intellectual  nature.  It  must  train  observation,  awaken 
the  imagination,  develop  clearer  concepts,  test  the  judgment,  strength- 
en the  understanding.  Properly  introduced  and  fairly  tested,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  show  that  it  can  accomplish  these  results. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  use  of  books  alone  or  appeals  to  the 
intellect  by  language  alone,  was  regarded  as  adequate  means  for  com- 
plete intellectual    development.      Sense-training  has   been    admitted 
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to  a  rightful  place  in  modem  education.  How  far  the  sense-train- 
ing b  conducted  with  a  purpose  and  with  permanent  results,  is  still 
an  open  question.  The  presentation  of  an  object  to  a  child  has  value 
to  him  only  to  the  extent  to  which  his  faculties  are  exercised  to  their  ut- 
most in  discovering  what  it  is,  what  qualities  it  possesses,  and  what  re- 
lations it  bears  to  other  objects,  or  to  persons  and  events.  Sense  train- 
ing  may  be  as  valueless  as  much  book-training  is,  and  always  has  been. 

Proper  science-teaching  has  presented  an  exceedingly  strong  daim  for 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  study  on  the  ground  of  awakening  and  de- 
veloping all  the  activities  mentioned  above.  No  branch  of  learning 
can  present  higher  or  stronger  appeals.  It  is  more  &r-reaching  in 
the  line  of  information  than  any  conception  of  manual-training  yet  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration.  It  should  certainly  have  a  place  not  yet 
accorded  it  in  elementary  schools. 

All  the  discussions  in  this  half  century  in  which  our  bodies  are  made 
daily  sensible,  of  the  achievements  of  science  and  our  minds  are  made 
most  forcibly  conscious  of  its  advancements,  have  not  led  to  any  sig- 
nificandy  successful  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
nations  most  conspicuous  for  scientific  investigations  and  discoveries 
are  still  backward  in  giving  organized  and  fruitful  scientific  instruction 
in  the  schools  for  the  people.  Were  this  demand  more  fully  met,  per- 
chance the  hue  and  cry  for  manual  training  would  not  be  so  general 
nor  so  loud.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  scientific  instruction  could  be 
given  and  such  training  required  as  would  meet  at  once  all  the  natural 
demands  for  exercbe  of  the  senses,  and  for  training  of  the  hand.  But 
this  has  not  been  wrought  out  and  made  a  tangible  thing  in  education. 
All  work  in  elementary  science  is  still  tentative  and  fragmentary,  and 
the  effort  to  bring  manual  training  and  scientific  instruction  together 
has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Manual  training  comes  in, 
therefore,  to  supplement  an  education  that  has  not  proven  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  busding,  experimental  age.  It  claims  that  it 
can  be  defended  on  sound  educational  and  socialogical  principles,  and 
that  it  will  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  methods  and  work  of  the 
school. 

To  predict  its  success  on  the  ground  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  our  technological  schools,  it  seems  to  me  would  be  a  mistake.  The 
technological  school  has  its  special  mission.  The  manual  training  of 
the  common  school  cannot  be  modeled  afler  it.     It  involves  too  much 
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apparatus  and  expense  to  become  general.  All  the  good  accomplished 
by  such  schools  in  England,  I  am  informed,  has  not  produced  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  such  schools  for  children,  but  has  rather  awakened  in- 
quiry concerning  some  system  that  may  be  adapted  to  the  lower 
schoob.  The  English  are  making  efforts  now  to  introduce  Slojd  modi- 
fied into  their  lower  schoob  and  high  schools,  and  with  a  measure  of 
success. 

Nor  can  we  refer  to  the  wonderiiii  success  of  the  tradea-schoob  in 
Hamburg  and  Becfin  as  guarantee  of  the  adapttihilfey  of  sudi  a  ^yntrm 
as  that  to  the  common  schoob  of  thb  country.  The  function  of  the 
school  b  not  to  make  tradesmen,  but  intelligent,  honest  citizens.  The 
schoob  referred  to  are  sustained  by  those  cities  as  supplementary 
schoob,  where  the  boys  or  young  men,  after  deciding  upon  a  calling, 
can  acquire  a  training  in  drawing  and  modeling.  Thb  b  fundamental  for 
any  of  the  trades.  But  they  obtain  special  guidance  and  instruction 
bearing  on  the  particular  trades  they  purpose  following.  They  prepare 
to  become  master  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  machinbts,  jewelers, 
cabinet-makers,  engravers,  or  sculptors.  As  a  rule  those  who  attend 
these  schoob  have  passed  the  required  limit  of  school  age  in  the  com- 
mon schoob,  and  are  now  serving  as  apprentices  in  shops  or  manufac- 
tories. The  Gewerbe  Schule  gives  them  opportunity,  by  the  work 
along  special  lines,  to  obtain  a  scientific  foundation  for  their  vocation 
that  will  lead  to  more  rapid  promotion.  There  are  a  dozen  cities  in 
America  large  enough  to  sustain  such  schoob  profitably  and  success- 
fully. Felix  Adler's  school  in  New  York  is  an  attempt  to  appropriate 
the  German  idea  and  apply  it  to  the  education  of  young  bo3rs.  But, 
though  the  general  trend  of  the  education  is  technical,  he  b  aiming  at  an 
'  'all  round  culture, ' '  that  means  far  more  than  the  preparation  for  a  trade. 
The  trades  are  too  numerous,  and  the  expense  of  equipping  technical 
schoob  too  great  to  make  such  a  conception  applicable  to  the  common 
schoob  of  thb  country.  A  philanthropbt  may  endow  one  such  school 
in  a  city,  or  a  city  may  appropriate  from  public  funds  to  establbh  a  high 
school  managed  on  such  a  plan ;  but  the  Gewerbe  Schule  scheme  is 
chimerical  as  a  part  of  American  elementary  education,  unless  we 
radically  change  our  conception  of  government  and  of  the  limits  of 
public  education. 

The  Swedbh  system  seems  to  be  the.  most  adaptable  to  our  common 
schoob  of  anything  that  has  presented  itself.     While  carp>entry  is  used 
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as  the  medium  of  manual  training  it  is  not  used  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  carpenters.  No  tool  is  employed  that  may  not  be  used  equal- 
ly well  by  both  sexes,  if  desired.  The  Slojd  is  introduced  at  that  point 
in  the  child's  life, —  from  eleven  to  fourteen  —  when  he  is  most  likely  to 
find  the  intellectual  work  irksome,  and  is  prone  to  seek  excuse  to  leave 
the  school  for  some  manual  activity  or  employment.  Mental  exercise 
b  not  discontinued  during  the  Slojd  exercise,  but  the  faculties  find 
healthful  activity  in  a  different  channel.  The  routine  of  the  school 
hum-drum  is  broken.  The  mental  and  ph3rsical  powers  play  together 
harmoniously.  The  creative  bent  is  nurtured;  and  this  enlarges  the  con- 
sciousness of  power.  Intangible  evidence  of  success  is  more  unsatis- 
fiictory  to  the  active  thinking  boy  of  thirteen  or  fifteen  than  to  the  man 
of  twenty-five.    He  craves  opportunity  to  show  his  power  over  matter. 

This  work  will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  school  if  it  is 
conducted  by  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  correlate  it  with  other  work 
necessary  in  the  child's  education.  It  would  be  unwise  to  introduce 
it  with  the  expectation  of  carrying  it  out  in  detail,  as  it  is  employed  in 
Sweden,  or  to  expect  it  to  give  results  now  gained  by  free  hand  draw- 
ing and  form  work  in  clay.  It  should  not  supplant  drawing 
and  modeling  but  be  an  aid  to  them.  The  principles  upon  which 
Swedish  Slojd  are  based,  appeal  to  the  reason  as  sound.  To  adjust  the 
system  to  American  youth,  with  such  modifications  as  our  society  in- 
stitutions and  purposes  may  demand,  would  not  be  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing nor  involve  great  expenditure  of  money. 

Surely  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  beneficial  result  to  the  peoples 
of  northern  Europe,  where  the  &cilities  for  education  are  not  as  great  as 
among  our  countrymen,  would  consider  it  impossible.  As  Director 
Salomon  said,  as  we  left  a  country  school  in  which  the  boys  had  their 
benches  and  tools  in  the  attic,  ''If  poor  Sweden  can  do  so  much,  what 
qiay  not  rich  America  do  ?  " 

The  experience  of  the  schools  established  for  manual  training  in  this 
country  is  sufficient  to  command  attention  and  demand  consideration 
for  this  question.  The  industrial  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  taken  hold  of  public  education  in  France,  Germany,  England, 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  of  American 
thought.  It  demands  a  hearing.  We  have  even  gone  so  far  that  the  ques- 
tion now  seems  to  be  ''What  shall  the  manual  training  be?"  It  is  for  the 
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best  spirits  of  the  day  to  decide  what  can  combine  to  make  of  our 
children  full  rounded  men  and  women,  types  of  the  best  conception  of 
humanity.  /.  /.  MapeL 

MiLWAUKBB,  Wis. 

A  JAPANESE  KINDERGARTEN. 

In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  kindergarten  had  been 
established  here.  Since  then  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  it,  and 
to  see  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  institution.  To  myself  it  was  all  so  in- 
teresting, that  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
might  be  glad  to  know  a  litde  about  how  such  an  institution  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  New  Japan. 

The  Mito  kindergarten  is  a  private  institution,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  educational  department  of  this 
province.  It  is  a  place  where  boys  and  girls  of  from  four  to  six  years 
of  age  (inclusive)  are  to  be  "  trained  in  the  manner  of  the  kindergarten 
of  the  Tokyo  High  Normal  School."  The  principal,  accordingly,  is  a 
lady,  a  graduate  of  that  institution;  but  she  is  assisted  by  two  young 
ladies,  graduates  of  the  Mito  High  Grammar  School.  At  the  time 
when  I  visited  the  school  the  principal  was  absent,  and  the  regular  pro- 
gram was  not  carried  out;  but  I  could  see  enough  to  understand  that, 
excepting  a  few  adaptations  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  Japan,  the 
method  was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  your  kindergarten. 
Indeed,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Tokyo  institution  had  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  a  former  lady  instructor  of  the  Cook  County 
(111.)  Normal  School. 

When  I  entered  the  place  of  instruction,  I  found  the  children  all  as- 
sembled in  the  '*  play  room."  They  had  formed  a  ring  with  a  blind- 
folded oni  (demon)  in  the  center;  and  they  were  circling  about  singing 
a  Japanese  tune.  When  the  music  ceased,  the  ''devil"  went  about, 
not  exacdy  "  like  a  roaring  lion,"  to  catch  and  identify  some  poor  child. 
Thus,  with  occasional  changes  in  the  personality  of  the  ''devil,"  who, 
by-the-way,  plays  an  important  part  in  children's  games,  the  sport 
went  on  to  the  great  amusement  of  all. 

Passing  into  the  adjoining  apartment  I  found  the  "  recitation-room." 
This  was  divided  into  two  sections,  for  the  two  classes  into  which  the 
school  is  divided.     If  any  of  you,  fresh  from  "big  America,"  should 
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enter  that  room,  you  would  surely  think  that  you  were  in  fairy-land  or 
in  doll-land.  You  would  wonder  at  those  little  tables,  only  about  a  foot 
high,  but,  when  you  see  the  children,  according  to  the  native  custom, 
sitting  on  their  feet  on  the  matted  floor,  you  will  understand  it.  You  must 
abo  remember  that  all  shoes  and  wooden  clogs  were  removed  upon  en- 
tering the  house,  and  that  every  one  goes  about  either  in  stocking  feet, 
or  bare  footed.  Each  table  contains  a  drawer  to  hold  paper  or  slate,, 
and  other  necessary  things.  The  top  of  the  table  is  ruled  off  into 
squares,  diamonds,  triangles,  etc.,  which  the  pupils  use  in  various  ways, 
as  will  appear  later.  It  is  a  very  cunning  sight,  that  of  the  children 
sitting  on  the  floor  at  the  Utile  tables.  The  kindergarten  is  in  session 
all  the  year,  except  one  month  (from  July  21  to  August  21),  in  the 
summer,  two  weeks  (from  December  25  to  January  10)  in  the  winter, 
and  the  usual  national  holidays  throughout  the  year.  Of  the  week 
Axys  Sunday  is  the  only  ''rest  day,"  although  Saturday  is  a  half  holi- 
day. On  that  day  the  session  is  from  8:30  to  11  o'clock;  while  on  oth- 
er days  it  is  from  8:30  to  1:10  o'clock.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution  the  total  number  of  teaching  hours  is  limited  to  three  per 
day,  and  just  before  and  after  the  summer  vacation,  for  three  weeks,  only 
two  hours  and  a  half  are  allowed.  Each  daily  session  covers  more  time 
than  that,  but  the  period  from  8:30  to  9  o'clock  is  given  up  to  play,  and 
the  hour  from  1 1  :io  to  12:10  is  devoted  to  *'  recreation  "  or  a  noon  re- 
cess, as  it  might  be  called.  Some  of  the  lesson  hours  are  twenty  min- 
utes, and  some  are  thirty  minutes  in  length,  and  there  is  usually  an  in- 
terval of  ten  minutes. 

If  I  gather  together  from  the  daily  program  the  names  of  the  branches 
taught,  I  have  the  following  list:  Morals,  reading,  singing  (native  and 
foreign  styles),  drawing,  block-building,  paper-shaping,  stories  of  nature, 
counting,  (with  the  soroban^  or  abacus),  writing,  block-arranging  (on 
their  ruled  tables),  bead-stringing,  paper-cutting,  bean-work  and  em- 
broidery. I  am  permitted  to  see  various  specimens  of  their  manual 
work,  and  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  accuracy  and  beauty  therein 
displayed.  As  I  had  never  particularly  noticed  examples  of  similar 
work  from  American  schools,  I  could  make  no  comparison,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  Japanese  are  not  only  adepts  in  imitation  of  whatever 
they  see,  but  also  very  skillful  and  ingenious  by  nature.  From  the 
litde  I  saw  of  the  Mito  kindergarten  I  was  made  to  believe  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  doing  its  own  peculiar,  but  good  and  important  work. 
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New  pupils  are  admitted  only  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  or  at  some 
specially  advertised  time.  For  absences  of  more  thafi  seven  days  there 
must  be  a  written  excuse  from  the  parents.  The  tuition  fee  is  fixed  at 
twenty  sen  {about  15  cents),  per  month.  This  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  some  few  outside  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  I  do  not  know 
many  of  the  forty  children  who  attend;  but  among  them  I  find  the  boy  of 
the  chief  secretary  of  this  province  and  the  boy  of  my  cook.  Many  of 
the  children  are  attended  by  a  nurse  or  servant,  who  waits  during  the 
school  session.  The  boy  of  the  chief  secretary  is  either  very  timid  or 
very  *  *  select,"  for  he  clings  to  his  servant  very  closely.  It  was,  there- 
fore, just  a  little  ludicrous  to  see  that  tall  boy  of  sixteen  or  so  joining: 
hands  with  the  little  ones  and  circling  about,  but  unlike  the  teachers, 
who  also  joined  the  circle,  and  even  became  aniy  having  no  part  in  the 
sport. 

At  the  end  of  a  six  months'  course,  a  certificate  is  granted  to  each 
pupil  ^ho  has  done  satisfactory  work.  If  that  is  very  strictly  inter- 
preted, as  there  are  but  two  classes,  the  entire  course  is  only  one  year 
in  duration;  but  as  I  understand  it,  the  course  is  quite  flexible,  and 
may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

The  Mito  kindergarten  is  not  the  only  one  nor  the  most  flourishing 
one  in  this  province.  The  last  number  of  the  Ibaraki  Kyoiku  Zassht 
("  Ibaraki  Educational  Journal")  contains  an  account  of  a  very  success- 
ful kindergarten  in  a  place  called  Tauchi-ura,  where  seventy  pupils  are 
in  attendance.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  institution  in  Japan.  Its  value  here  seems  to  be  en- 
hanced by  the  backward  condition  of  female  education.  It  can  thus 
serve  an  important  part  in  supplementing  the  lack  of  a  good  home 
training  and  of  educated  mothers. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  write  a  little  concerning  the  place 
where  the  kindergarten  is  located.  It  is  in  what  is  now  a  public  park, 
just  opposite  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  This  public  garden  was  laid  out 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  by  Rikko,  a  famous  prince  of  Mito. 
He  planted  in  the  garden  one  thousand  plum  trees,  most  of  which  re- 
main to  this  day.  He  built  a  small  Confucian  temple,  and  also  a  Shinto 
temple;  of  which  the  latter  is  sacred  to  Kashima,  the  only  god  who  is 
able  to  hold  down  the  huge  catfish,  fabled  to  lie  under  the  islands  of 
Japan,  and  to  be,  by  its  shaking,  the  cause  of  the  earthquakes.  He 
also  built  a  house  called  Kodokan,  in  which  he  personally  gave  in- 
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strucdons  in  civil  and  military  arts  to  his  samurai^  or  knights.  It  was 
this  prince  of  Mito,  who,  during  the  confusion  which  followed  the  open- 
ing of  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-foreign  party.  During  the  war  which  preceded  and  cuknma- 
ted  in  the  Revolution  of  1868,  Mito  was  the  theater  of  fierce  local  strife, 
which  was  too  bloody  for  description.  The  final  and  decisive  batde  was 
fought  in  1868,  in  this  public  garden,  and  it  has  left  its  traces  in  many 
bullet-holes  in  the  gate-way  and  wall.  In  such  a  place  as  this  the  little 
boys  and  girls  gather  to  learn  the  arts  of  peace.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  more  fitting  picture  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  in 
Japanese  civilization.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the  next 
few  years,  momentous  ones  for  Japan,  she  may  learn  that  *'  peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

E.  Jf.  Clement, 
Mito,  Oct.  10. 

P.  S. —  I  think  that  the  following  clipping  from  the  Japan  Mail  is 
not  a  bad  appendage  to  the  above:  — 

AN   INDUSTRIAL  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  of  some  set-off  to  the  almost  exclusively  literary  edu- 
cation to  which  we  devote  our  energies  in  this  nineteeth  century.  The  intro- 
duction from  Sweden  of  Slojd  or  Sloyd  into  England  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  system  promises  to  have  a  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
education  which  teaches  lads  to  use  their  fingers  deftly  in  various  ways,  even  if 
it  does  not  prepare  them  directly  for  their  chief  business  in  life,  might  be  of  un- 
told  value  to  them  afterwards  in  occupying  their  leisure  hours  and  keeping  them 
when  idle,  from  vicious  company.  To  the  very  poor,  a  purely  bookish  educa- 
cion  is  a  doubtful  boon.  The  French  fathers,  recognizing  this,  have  organized 
in  the  Koishikawa  suburb  of  Tokyo,  an  Industrial  School,  in  which  tailoring, 
carpentry,  baking  and  other  trades  are  taught.  They  have  secured  a  fine  lot  of 
land,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  on  the  high  ground  at  Sekiguchi,  by  the  high 
road  to  Mejiro  station,  and  there  they  have  built  school  premises  and  are  now 
educating  over  a  hundred  boys.  The  material  they  have  to  work  upon  is  of  the 
poorest  —  waifs  from  the  gutter  and  poverty-stricken  orphans.  To  these  they 
give  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  education,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  them 
a  choice  of  a  trade.  The  new  premises  which  will  be  shortly  added  to  the  in- 
stitution are  to  be  built  by  the  master,  a  Japanese  workman  and  his  pupils. 
Certainly  the  bakery  can  render  a  good  account  of  itself  The  van  of  the  estab- 
lishment visits  the  houses  of  several  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Tokyo,  and  the 
bread  has  already  a  high  reputation.  The  bakery  and  the  tailoring  shop  are 
also  in   request  for  the  supply  of  bread  and  clothing  to  the  mission  staff. 
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In  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  useful  arts,  the  fathers  have  had  no  little  suc- 
cess in  imparting  musical  instruction.  Visitors  would  be  surprised  at  the  soft- 
ness and  sweetness  with  which  some  of  Gounod's  pieces  are  rendered  by  the 
pupils. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION   WORK  OF  THE 

W.  C.  T.  U. 

Five  hundred  or  more  women,  engaged  in  a  detemined  battle  against 
the  saloon,  is  what  one  might  see  at  the  great  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,    in  session   in   Chicago. 
Probably  no  one  department  among  the  40  in  which  these  women  are 
working,  is  more  directly  in  the  line  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
the  organization,  than  the  department  of  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion of  which  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  originator 
and  prime  mover.     A  large  map  of  the  United  States,  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  convention  building,  represents  in  white  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  temperance  Education  laws,  and  in  black  that  which  is  without. 
A  long  list  of  books,  on  which  appears  the  names  of  some  noted  scien- 
tific authors,  and  of  at  least  five  of  the  leading  publishing  houses,  be- 
sides other  smaller  ones,  sets  forth  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more 
manuals  of  instruction  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  this  department,  Mrs.  Hunt,  while  in  preparation, 
and  have  received  her  endorsement  because  of  their  satisfactory  teach-' 
ing  on  this  subject. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  this  department: 

The  recent  unsuccessful  prohibitory  amendment  campaigns  have  been 
in  reality  attempts  to  focalize  into  law  popular  sentiment  against  alcohol 
that  does  not  exist.  Few  of  the  disheartened  over  these  results  know, 
or  probably  have  stopped  to  think,  that  there  is  now  at  work  an  almost 
universal  force  creating  an  intelligent  conviction  that  is  sure  ere  long  to 
permanendy  reverse  these  defeats. 

Within  seven  years  the  legislatures  of  twenty-seven  states  and  the 
national  congress  have  made  the  science  of  temperance  a  mandatory 
study  in  schools  under  their  control.  Only  eleven  states  now  remain 
without  this  legislation.  Long  before  the  next  decade  closes  scientific 
temperance  will  be  a  compulsory  study  in  every  public  school  in  this 
republic. 

The  lack  of  a  variety  of  suitable  school  manuals  to  teach  this  topic 
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:seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  at  first.  To  urge  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  the  first  books  that  met  the  need,  and,  as  long  as  they  were 
the  only  ones  that  did  this,  to  oppose  unworthy  books,  urging  their 
revision,  was  an  obvious,  though  not  pleasant  duty,  that  is  no  longer 
imposed,  for  the  revision  of  defective  books  and  the  preparation  of 
-other  good  ones  is  the  great  victory  for  scientific  temperance  of  this 
year. 

As  a  result  of  our  unflinching  refusal  for  four  years  to  endorse  books 
on  this  topic  that  fell  below  our  standards,  and  of  the  hard  work  of  the 
past  year,  we  now  report  as  many  good,  well-graded  temperance  phy- 
siologies, bearing  our  endorsement  because  conforming  to  our  standards, 
■as  there  are  school  text-books  on  most  other  topics.  These  are  issued 
by  different  publishers  and  among  their  authors  are  names  known  to 
national  and  international  fame. 

We  have  now  four  series  we  commend,  each  consbting  of  a  well- 
graded  primary,  intermediate  and  high  school  book.  The  first  is  the 
*  *  Pathfinder  Series, '  *  our  first  books  which  have  been  pathfinders  indeed, 
and  than  which  there  are  no  better  books.  Let  us  never  forget  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  their  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. ,  who  published  for  us 
when  no  one  else  would. 

Next  to  these  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  and  which  we  now 
commend  as  well,  are  the  **  Eclectic  Physiology  Series,*'  published  by 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.;  "The  Union^  Physiology  Series,"  pub- 
lished by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  (being  a  substitute  for  the  Smith 
Physiologies);  and  **The  Authorized  Physiology  Series,"  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  several  individual  books:  an  intermediate 
book  entitled,  *' A  Healthy  Body,"  by  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D.,  of  the 
State  Medical  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  "  Dulaney's  Standard  Phy- 
siology," published  by  W.  J.  C.  Dulaney,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  a 
High  School  Physiology  now  in  press  by  Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin  F.  R.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  best  laws  and  the  best  books  are  useless  without  interested  teachers, 
but  each  year,  shows  the  teachers  more  ready  to  adopt  practical  methods 
as  fast  as  these  are  developed  and  presented.  Thb  year  teachers  are 
reported  as  d<Mng  more  and  better  work  than  ever  before. 

While  it  is  yet  hardly  time  to  look  for  results  from  this  work,  reports 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  testify  that  public  opinion  is  being 
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influenced  by  what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  that  dasses  of  people  inac- 
cessible by  other  instrumentalities  are  being  reached;  that  in  many  cases 
the  habits  of  parents  are  being  changed,  and  that  a  generation  is  in  train- 
ing for  whom  the  saloon  will  have  no  attractions.  These  results  are 
most  marked  where  these  laws  are  best  enforced  with  our  endorsed  text- 
books in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Give  us  time  enough  and  good-bye  to  the  hallucination  abroad  in  the 
land  that  there  is  something  good  in  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes,  and 
good-bye  to  the  saloon  that  cannot  exist  after  that  hallucination  is  dis- 
pelled. 

The  great  events  in  history  that  we  call  progress  have  been  the  slow 
fruitage  of  seeds  of  truth  sown  in  the  human  mind.  A  little  more  than 
500  years  ago  WyclifFe  translated  the  Bible  into  English.  Volumes 
were  chained  to  reading  desks  in  open  churches,  and  the  printing  press 
that  followed  gave  truth  a  wider  hearing.  As  surely  as  Luther  and  the 
reformation  were  the  sequel  of  the  open  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  as  surely  as  constitutional  liberty  followed  the  Magna  Chartaand 
the  printing  press,  so  surely  will  alcohol  be  abolished  from  the  habits  of 
tlie  people  who  have  learned  through  the  schools  of  its  evil  nature  and 
effects,  and  so  surely  will  the  overthrow  of  the  saloon  follow  the  enact- 
ment of  these  scientific  temperance  laws  and  the  study  of  these  temper- 
ance  text-books,  both  of  which  are  echoes  of  the  primordial  decree 
'*Let  there  be  light."  * 

Chicago,  Nov.  8,  1889. 


THE  FIRST  WISCONSIN  TEACHER. 


Electa  Quinney,  the  first  teacher  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  a  Stockbridge  Indian.  She  was  bom  about  87  years  ago,  and 
received  her  first  education  under  a  Miss  Royce  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
afterwards  went  for  a  number  of  years  to  a  higher  institution  of  learning 
in  Connecticut.  Miss  Quinney  first  taught  school  among  the  Indians 
in  New  York,  and  afterwards  went  with  a  number  of  her  tribe  to  the 
new  settlement  on  the  Fox  River,  near  where  now  the  city  of  Kaukauna 
is  situated.  Here  she  again  started  a  school,  the  first  ever  started  in 
Wisconsin.  According  to  her  nephew,  J.  Quinney,  who  was  one  of  her 
first  pupils  here,  this  was  in  the  year  1828.  She  taught  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  bible  lessons.     "  We  all  liked  her," 
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says  her  nephew;  ''  it  was  very  seldom  that  she  whipped  us."  Besides 
the  little  Indians,  she  had  a  few  white  pupils  in  her  school ;  one  of  the 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  by  the  name  of  Miner, 
who  lived  there  at  Kaukauna. 

Miss  Quinney  was  highly  respected  by  the  whites,  and  moved  in  their 
best  society  at  Ft.  Howard.  She  afterwards  married  Daniel  Adams,  a 
Methodist  clergymen.  Mr.  Adams,  was  a  Mohawk  Indian,  and  at  that 
,  time  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  pious  and  in- 
telligent man.  With  him  she  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  became 
pastor  to  a  band  of  Senecas.  After  hb  death  she  became  the  wife  of  a 
Cherokee  editor,  with  whom,  after  some  years,  she  returned  to  her  farm 
in  Stockbridge,  which  her  son  has  lately  sacrificed  in  order  to  push  a 
claim  that  his  kinsmen  believe  they  have  against  the  United  States. 
Here  she  died  about  eight  years  ago. 

About  one  mile  north  of  the  little  village  of  Stockbridge  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  is  a  small  graveyard.     In  the  midst  of 
monuments  telling  of  sachems  and  other  notables  of  the  Stockbridges, 
is  a  little  mound  of  turf  with  a  few  scanty  flowerbushes  upon  it;   it 
covers  the  remains  of  Electa  Quinney,  Wisconsin's  First  Teacher. 

H.  Severin. 
New  Holstbin,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

THE  BIG  BOY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

What  to  do  with  the  big  boy  in  the  country  school,  is  a  problem  for 
every  country  teacher  to  solve.  In  a  new  state  like  Nebraska,  he  is 
needed  and  kept  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  After  com 
gathering,  he  is  given  the  privilege  of  attending  school  until  the  melting 
snows  of  March  warn  the  farmer  to  prepare  for  his  coming  crop. 

Three  months,  possibly  four,  out  of  each  year,  he  is  in  school  in  a 
desultory  way.  We  teachers  wish  to  think  otherwise,  but  the  fact  is 
apparent  that,  in  many  cases,  the  evening  party,  the  big  girl,  and  other 
attractions  of  rural  life,  engage  the  attention  of  the  big  boy  far  more 
than  does  his  school  work.  Evidendy,  in  his  case,  the  teacher  must 
endeaver  to  give  him  as  much  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  will  be 
essential  to  him  in  after  life  as  can  be  done  in  the  time  he  is  in  schooL 
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In  the  first  place,  the  practical  demands  that  he  should  be  an  expert 
in  the  business  methods  of  arithmetic,  not  necessarily  in  interest,  (the 
banker  will  do  all  that  for  him),  but  in  the  fundamental  rules,  and  es- 
pecially in  fractions.  Next,  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
law;  must  be  able  to  draw  a  note,  make  a  receipt,  and  keep  a  system  of 
books.  He  must  be  an  intelligent  reader,  able  to  select  the  good  from 
the  bad  in  literature,  and  to  know  and  love  the  beautiful  in  the  world 
of  nature  around  him.  Lastly,  he  must  be  an  intelligent  American 
citizen,  thoroughly  competent  to  cast  an  intelligent  ballot.  To  accom- 
plish these  results,  the  teacher  should  have  a  clearly  formed  plan  ia 
mind  and  work  to  that  plan.  We  would  discourage  the ' '  going  through ' ' 
an  arithmetic  on  the  part  of  the  big  boy.  We  would  teach  him  to 
measure  land;  grain  in  bin;  to  estimate,  according  to  the  best  known 
rules,  the  weight  of  the  stock  in  the  farm  yard;  the  contents  of  a  stack 
of  hay;  the  number  of  pounds  of  wire  necessary  to  enclose  a  field;  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  in  a  given  space,  and  sqch  problems  with  which 
he  is  to  come  in  daily  contact.  Give  him  just  as  little  of  so  called  gram- 
mar and  just  as  much  of  the  English  language  as  you  can. 

Teachers,  did  you  ever  see  anything  equal  to  the  disgust  of  the  aver- 
age country  boy  for  grammar  ?  In  place  of  grammar  give  him  litera- 
ture;  don't  ask  him  to  write  essays  at  first.  Put  into  his  hands  an  Elzivir 
edition  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  costing  two  cents  each; 
read  those  aloud  in  the  class;  take  plenty  of  time  and  comment  as  you 
go  along ^  tell  all  you  can  about  the  Catskills  and  the  Hudson,  and  don't 
forget  to  tell  him  the  story  of.  Irving*  s  wooing  and  loss.  Then  interest 
him  in  Irving's  Mahomet,  in  his  Columbus;  take  Prescott  next.  While 
you  are  reading  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  you  will  be  teaching  literature, 
history,  geography,  and  besides  that,  you  will  be  unfolding  a  world  of 
enchantment  to  a  mind  heretofore  darkened. 

These  books  will  lead  up  to  Longfellow,  and  let  me  whisper  in  your 
ear  to  give  him  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  first.  The  heart  of 
your  country  boy  is  a  chivalric  one,  and  Priscilla  will  win  his  affections 
at  once;  then  he  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  Evangeline.  Turn  your 
head  away  so  as  not  to  see  the  tear  as  it  gathers  on  his  eyelashes,  and 
the  heroic  attempt  to  take  the  quiver  out  of  the  lip  when  he,  with 
Evangeline,  kneels  at  the  death  bed  of  Gabriel  in  the  "Quiet  City  of 
Penn.'* 

You  can  do  all  this  in  one  winter,  and  will  not  only  get  the  reputa- 
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tion,  so  dear  to  all  of  us,  of  being  good  teachers,  but  you  will  have  done 
material  good  to  that  pupil  and  have  given  him  something  which  will  be 
a  solace  and  joy  forever. — Nebraska  School  /oumcU. 


A  DISCERNING  TEACHER. 

A  teacher  had  charge  of  a  school  in  a  country  town,  early  in  her 
career,  and  among  her  scholars  was  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old, 
who  cared  very  little  about  study,  and  showed  no  interest,  apparently, 
in  anything  connected  with  the  school.  Day  after  day  he  failed  in  his 
lessons,  and  detentions  after  school  hours  and  notes  to  his  widowed 
mother  had  no  effect.  One  day  the  teacher  had  sent  him  to  his  seat, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  get  from  him  a  correct  answer  to  questions  in 
grammar,  and  feeling  somewhat  nettled,  she  watched  his  conduct. 
Having  taken  his  seat,  he  pushed  the  book  impatiendy  aside,  and  espy- 
ing a  fly,  caught  it  with  a  dexterous  sweep  of  the  hand,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  a  dose  inspection  of  the  insect.  For  fifteen  minutes  or  more 
the  boy  was  thus  occupied,  heedless  of  surroundings,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  told  the  teacher  that  it  was  more  than  idle  curiosity  that 
possessed  his  mind.  A  thought  struck  her,  which  she  put  into  practice 
at  the  first  opportunity  that  day. 

*  *  Bojrs, "  said  she,  *  *  what  can  you  tell  me  about  flies  ?  * '  And  calling 
some  of  the  brightest  by  name  she  asked  them  if  they  could  tell  her 
something  of  a  fly's  constitution  and  habits.  They  had  very  litde  to 
say  about  the  insect.  They  often  caught  one,  but  only  for  sport,  and 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  study  so  common  an  insect.  Finally  she 
asked  the  dunce,  who  had  silendy,  but  with  kindling  eyes,  listened  to 
what  his  schoolmates  hesitatingly  said.  He  burst  out  with  a  description 
of  the  head,  eyes,  wings  and  feet  of  the  little  creature,  so  full  and  en- 
thusiastic that  the  teacher  was  astonished  and  the  whole  school  struck 
with  wonder.  He  told  how  it  walked  and  how  it  ate,  and  many  things 
which  were  entirely  new  to  his  teacher.  So  that  when  he  had  finished 
she  said: 

*' Thank  you!  You  have  given  us  a  real  lesson  in  natural  history, 
and  you  have  learned  it  all  yourself." 

After  the  school  closed  that  afternoon  she  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
boy,  and  found  that  he  was  fond  of  going  into  the  woods  and  meadows 
and  collecting  insects  and  watching  birds,  but  that  his  mother  thought 
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he  was  wasting  his  time.  The  teacher,  however,  wisely  encouraged 
him  in  his  pursuit,  and  asked  him  to  bring  beetles  and  butterflies  and 
caterpillars  to  school  and  tell  what  he  knew  about  them.-  The  boy  was 
delighted  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Ibt- 
less  dunce  was  the  marked  boy  of  that  school.  Books  on  natural  history 
were  procured  for  him,  and  a  world  of  wonder  opened  to  his  apprecia- 
tive eyes.  He  read  and  studied  and  examined;  he  soon  understood  the 
necessity  of  knowing  something  of  mathematics,  geography  and  gram- 
mar for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his  favorite  study,  and  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  hia  classes.  In  short,  twenty  years  later  he  was 
eminent  as  a  naturalist,  and  owed  his  success,  as  he  never  hesitated  to 
to  acknowledge,  to  that  discerning  teacher. — Farm  and  Fireside, 


SOMETHING  NEW  EACH  DAY. 

Last  term  while  spending  the  evening  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
patrons  of  my  school,  I  noticed  the  father,  who  always  gives  an  hour  to 
his  children  before  bed-time,  asking  each  litde  hopeful  whai  he  had 
learned  during  the  day.  Further,  I  must  confess  to  being  ashamed  of 
the  few  things  the  ** bright"  boy  out  of  my  room  could  tell, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  way  he  told  them.  It  set  me  thinking,  however,  and  I 
resolved  thereafter  to  take  a  short  time  every  evening  before  dismissing, 
in  letting  the  pupils  tell  what  they  had  learned  during  the  day;  and  I 
also  determined  to  take  time  for  myself  after  dismissing,  to  prepare 
some  things  new  for  the  pupik,  in  each  lesson,  and  in  a  manner  interest- 
ing enough  to  attract  their  attention  as  being  new  to  them. 

In  the  incident,  referred  to  above,  I  observed  that  the  boy  in  telling 
his  father  what  he  had  learned,  did  not  distinguish  between  matter  learned 
before  and  drilled  upon  that  day,  and  that  which  had  been  presented 
for  the  first  time  that  day.  The  hint  was  suggestive.  Next  day  I  be- 
gan with  a  talk  on  our  school  work,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
often  multiplying  or  adding  after  we  first  know  how;  of  practicing  writ- 
ing when  we  knew  how  to  form  the  letters,  and  of  repeated  drill  on  the 
different  branches.  Then  I  told  them  that  in  addition  to  frequentiy  go- 
ing over  what  they  had  learned,  they  should  endeavor  every  day  of 
their  lives  to  learn  something  new,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  a  talk  on 
what  new  things  they  had  learned  that  day.  I  was  very  soon  gratified 
by  the  intelligence  and  readiness  displayed  in  re-telling  much  that  had 
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been  developed  during  the  day.  Of  course,  the  first  few  evenings  it 
was  slow  work.  But  its  effect  was  very  noticeable  in  their  daily  work. 
They  seemed  to  re- double  their  efforts  to  understand  and  retain  what 
they  had  learned,  and  the  re-telling  of  it  was  one  of  *the  best  of  drills, 
besides  considerably  lightening  my  own  labors  in  individual  teaching. 
The  dull  and  careless  pupils  seemed  to  become  an  almost  unknown 
quantity.  Sometimes  instead  of  an  oral  drill,  we  took  ten  minutes  to 
writing  briefly  what  was  remembered, — and  I  either  collected  and  ex- 
amined the  papers,  or  used  them  for  a  reading  lesson  the  next  day.  At 
other  times  we  took  the  time  of  the  Language  lessons  and  the  children 
would  write  out  the  story  of  **  What  I  learned  to-day." 

The  many  good  effects  that  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  this  device  is 
my  excuse  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Popular  Edu- 
cator  to  it.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  method  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupils,  inspiring  all  to  better  effort. 
Try  it.  --Pop,  Educator. 


A  SILENT  TEACHER. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  mother  who  was  filled  with  trouble  because  her 
fourth  and  youngest  son  announced  that  he  was  going  to  sea.  She  had 
already  given  up  three  sons  to  this  adventurous  life.  She  clung  to  the 
fourth,  hoping  he  would  be  spared  to  her  home  and  companionship. 
But,  alas,  he  went  the  way  of  the  others.  She  tried  to  account  for  it. 
She  had  always  warned  her  boys  against  the  sea  and  a  sailor's  life.  She 
had  read  to  them  stories  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  thinking  to  intimidate 
them.  But  in  boyhood  they  played  at  ship  life;  they  drew  pictures  of 
ships;  they  made  and  sailed  miniature  ships;  they  were  wild  to  see  ships; 
and  first  of  all  the  oldest  ran  away  that  he  might  serve  before  the  mast, 
and  the  second  secured  reluctant  parental  consent  that  he  might  not  go 
clandestinely.  The  third  entered  the  navy,  and  now  the  broken-hearted 
mother  found  the  fourth  bound  to  embark  on  a  merchant  vessel.  In 
her  trouble  she  sent  for  her  minister  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 

**  It  is  too  late  now  to  prevent  it,**  she  said,  '*  but  how  can  you  ac- 
count for  this  singular  freak  of  the  whole  family  of  boys  ?  It  is  not  an 
inherited  taste.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  my  teachings  and  warn- 
ings."    The  minister  pointed  out  to  the  sad  woman  a  large  and  remark- 
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ably  fine  picture  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  hanging  in  the  best  light  on  the 
wall  of  the  ** living  room"  in  which  they  were  then  seated. 

''  How  long  have  you  had  that  picture? "  he  asked. 

**  For  twenty-five  years,"  she  replied.  **  It  was  the  gift  of  a  foreign 
friend,  and  is  considered  an  unusually  good  painting.  We  prize  it 
highly." 

"  That  picture,*'  the  minister  answered,  **  has  sent  your  sons  to  sea. 
They  have  looked  at  it  and  admired  it  from  childhood.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
superior  picture.  Look  at  the  sails,  the  clouds,  the  blue  sky  beyond 
the  rifts,  the  movement,  the  power  in  the  picture.  No  wonder  that  your 
boys  were  captured  by  it,  their  tastes  formed  and  their  lives  controlled 
by  this  rare  bit  of  art." 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIA- 
TION, IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER.  MADISON, 
DECEMBER,  26,  27,  28,  1889. 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday^  December ^  26,  2:jo  P.  M, 

Meeting  of  teachers  and  superintendents  interested  in  organizing  a  section 
for  association  work  in  southern  Wisconsin. 

Thursday,  8  P.  M. 

Paper — "Teachers  as  Eclectics,*' Isabella  Lamont,  Madison 

Address — "Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States." 

Ex-State  Supt.  Edward  Searing,  Mankato 

Friday ,  December  2/,  g:oo  A.  M. 
Business. 

Report  of  Committee — "  How  can  the  Organization  and  Work  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  Made  More  Effective  in  Promoting  Educational  Interests?  "     .... 

L.  H.  Clark,  Ch*n,  Baraboo 

Paper* — Pres.  Duncan  McGregor,  Platteville 

Report  of  Committee — **  What  can  this  Association  do  to  Encourage  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Higher  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  Among  Teachers?  "  .   . 

R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Ch'n,  Menomonie 

Desirability   and  Means    of  Elevating  the  Standard   of  Qualifications  for 
Common  School  Teachers," Supt  A.  J.  Smith,  Waukesha 
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'Subject  of  Pres.  McGregor's  paper  not  yet  determined. 
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Friday,  2  R  M, 

**  The  Free  High  School  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Work  in  the  Grades  below 
the  High  School," J.  H.  Terry,  Lake  Mills 

"  The  Function  of  the  Free  High  School  in  Training  Teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools," J.  W.  Livingston,  Sparta 

"The  Culture  which  the  Common  School  Gives," 

Supt  John  Nagle,  Manitowoc 

Business. 

Friday,  8  P,  M, 

Paper — "  History  in  Grades  below  the  High  School,"  .  Grace  Darling,  Oshkosh 
The  reading  of  this  paper  will  be  followed  by  a  Social  Reunion  of  Members 
of  the  Association  and  their  Friends. 

Saturday,  p  A,  M. 

The  Work  of  the  Free  High  School  as  Preparatory: 
(a)  For  a  Collegiate  Course,  (b)  For  the  Active  Duties  of  Life 

F.  W.  Cooley,  Stevens  Point 

"Organization  and  Unification  of  Free  High  School  Work," 

Asst.  Supt.  W.  D.  Parker,  Madison 

"Uniform  County  Examinations," State  Superintendent  J.  B.  Thayer 

Business. 

All  papers  read  before  the  Association  will  be  open  for  discussion. 

Rule  VIIL  of  "Rules  of  Order"  adopted  by  the  Association,  requiring  all 
papers  which  would  require  for  their  delivery  more  than  twenty  minutes  to  be 
read  by  abstracts,  will  be  adhered  to. 

HOTEL  RATES. 

Park  Hotel,  one  in  room,  (fires  extra) per  day,  $2.50 

Park  Hotel,  two  in  room,  (fires  extra) **         2.00 

Capital  House,  (no  extra  charc^e  for  fires)     ....        *'         1.25 

Hotel  Oj^den,  (no  extra  charge  for  fires) **         1.25 

Commercial  Hotel i.ootoi.50 

RAILWAY  RATES. 

The  following  roads  will  make  the  usual  rate  of  one  and  one  third 
fare  for  the  round  trip:  C.  &  N.  W.;  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  C,  St.  P.,  Minn. 
&  Omaha;  Wis.  Central;  111.  Central;  Milwaukee  &  Northern;  Mil., 
L.  S.  &  Western. 

If  members  pass  over  two  or  mare  railways  going  to  Madison  they 
should  procure  receipts  for  the  fare  paid  going  over  each  line,  or  for 
each  ticket  purchased,  as  no  return  tickets  at  the  reduced  rate  will  be 
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issued  except  upon  the  presentation  of  said  receipt  properly  signed  by 

the  R.  R.  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  President. 
W.  J.  DESMOND,  Secretary. 
ALBERT  HARDY,  Ch»n.  Ex.  Com. 
EDWIN  R.   SMITH,   Railway  Clerk. 


LIST  OF   MEMBERS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 


Adams,  J.  G.    . 
Albee,  Geo.  S. 
Axtell,  W.  S.    . 
Arnott.  Lillian 
Anderson,  A.  £. 
Anderson,  Lida 
Apthorp,  W.  E. 
Allen,  Wm.  F. 
Bach,  P.  M.     . 
Bowell,  H.  J.   . 
Briggs.  L.  W.  . 
Beach,  W.  H.  . 
Brier,  W.  J.     . 
Bosworth,  Sadie 
Beckwith,  E.  £. 
Blondell,  F.  H. 
Brown,  Florence 
Burch,  Arthur 
Bacon,  Lillian  £ 
Blodgett,  Stella 
Bliss.  Geo.  H.  . 
Bernard,  Mrs.  Ellen  . 
Burgess,  M.  .    . 
Cabeen,  C.  W. 
Chamberlain,  T. 
Chandler,  W.  H 
Chandler,  C.  H. 
Cheeney,  A.  J. 
Clark,  L.  H.     . 
Chandler,  F.  E. 
Cabanis,  Geo.  £ 
Carle,  Etta  S.  . 
Collie,  Geo.  L. 
Cravath,  Ida    . 
Campbell,  Miss  M 
Cooke,  Ada  Ray 
Clarke,  L.  L.   .    . 
Clapp,  Hattie  A. 
Cannon,  T.  H.     . 
Clough.  A.  J.    .    . 
Conklin,  Margaret  £ 
Caldwell,  Charlotte  J 
Cooley,  Frank  B.    . 
Cravath,  Mary  B.   . 
Dopp,  Elspa     .    .    . 
Dudgeon,  R.  B.  .    . 


C 


}e£Ferson. 

Oshkosh. 

Beloit. 

Stevens  Point. 

Merrill. 

MerriH. 

Oshkosh. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Merrill. 

Oshkosh. 

Madison. 

River  Falls. 

Sheboygan. 

Oconomowoc. 

Port  Washington. 

Oconomowoc. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Stevens  Point. 

Chicago,  111. 

Minneapolis. 

Mukwonago. 

Neenah. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Ripon. 

Chicago. 

Baraboo. 

Clintonville. 

Mineral  Point. 

East  Troy. 

Delavan. 

Burlington. 

Milwaukee. 

Whitewater. 

Dodgeville. 

Appleton. 

Chicago. 

Green  Bay. 

Milwaukee. 

River  Falls. 

Stevens  Point. 

Whitewater. 

Waupaca. 

Menomonee. 


!  Daily,  Mary 
Darling,  Grace 
Desmond,  William  } 
Enos,  Helen  R.    . 
Emery,  J.  Q.  .   . 
Frawley,  M.  S.    . 
Flavin,  J.  T.    .    . 
Funk,  Lewis    .    . 
Franklin,  F.  G.   . 

Flatt,  M 

Fairchilds,  A.  M. 
Gray,  Carrie    .    . 
Gaflfron,  O.  .    .    . 
Goodwin,  Minnie 
Gillan.  S.  Y.     .    . 
Gilbertson,  Andrew 
Gray,  Carrie    .    . 
Ginn,  F.  B.  .   .    . 
Green,  Anna  M.  . 
Gregory,  A.  .    .    . 
Hardy.  Albert' .    . 
Harvey,  L.  D. 
Hatch,  M.  A.   .    . 
Haylette,  E.  G.    . 
Hewitt,  P.  H.  .    . 
Hilliard,  O.  G.    . 
Humphrey,  J.  N. 
Hutton,  A.  J.  .    . 
Hoig,  W.  F.      .    . 
Hodge.  W.  A.  .    . 
Hooper,  S.  A.  .    . 
Howitt.  J.      ... 
Hanson,  Martha 
Halsey,  L.  R.  .    . 
Hubbard,  Miss  M. 
Hosford,  Margaret 
Hemmenway,  W.  R 
Hamilton,  Ella 
Harper,  C.  L.  . 
Hubbell.  H.  B. 
Halsey,  R.  H.  . 
Jeffrey,  J.  A.     . 
Jones,  Etta  Lloyd 
Jones,  Jane  Lloyd 
Kerns,  Addie  M. 
Kinney.  Dwight  . 


B 


Oshkosh. 

Oshkosh. 

Milwaukee. 

Appleton. 

River  Falls. 

£au  Claire. 

Watertown. 

Milwaukee. 

Atlanta.  111. 

Stoughton. 

Milwaukee. 

Janes  ville. 

Plymouth. 

Whitewater. 

Milwaukee. 

Shet>oygan. 

Milton. 

Chicago. 

Spring  Prairie. 

Stoughton. 

La  Crosse. 

Oshkosh. 

Whitewater. 

Sheboygan. 

Manitowoc. 

River  Falls. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville. 

Chicago. 

Marshall. 

Milwaukee. 

Waukesha  .- 

Caledonia. 

Chicago. 

Plymouth. 

Whitewater. 

La  Crosse. 

Whitewater. 

Lancaster. 

Beaver  Dam. 

Oshkosh. 

Cadotte. 

Spring  Green. 

Spring  Green. 

Oconomowoc. 

Black  River  Falls. 
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Krueger,  Henry  . 
Knapp,  Mrs.  £.  M 
Kiley,  M.  F.     .    . 
Kerr,  Alexander  . 
Leonard,  Mary  L. 
Larson,  Otis  H.  . 
Livingstone,  J.  W. 
Lowery,  S.   .   .    . 
Leahy,  James  .   . 
Lindentnal,  Mary 
Linden  thai,  Katy 
Lugg,  Mary  .    .    . 
McGregor,  Duncan 
Miller,  F.  N.    .    . 
Middlecamp,  Wm. 
Mapel.  J.  J.  .    .   . 
Mosher,  Miss  L.  M 
Mayne,  D.  D.  .    . 
Morrill,  C.  H.  .   . 
Murdock,  £.     .    . 
Murdock,  M.    .    . 
McCabe.  P.  H.    . 
McCready,  N.  E. 
McGee,  Harriet  C 
Morgans,  Martha 
McCutchan,  Mary  L. 
Nickel,  Mary    .    , 
Nickel,  Ida   .    .    . 
Newell,  Miss  L.  J. 
Nelson,  Arvilla    . 
Nobles,  Byron  O. 
O'Connell,  John  . 
Parker.  W.  D.     . 
Porter,  A.  H.  .    . 
Pray,  T.  B.  .    .    . 
Pregent,  Mrs.  L. 
Pray,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Pond,  W.  M.    .    . 
Peterson,  Mary  V. 
Richards,  Sarah  H. 
Richards,  Jennie  W 
Riegle,  Geo.  W. 
Rice,  Nora   .    . 
Riordan,  J.   £. 
Roberts,  L.  D. 
Rood,  H.  W.    . 
Reed,  H.  W.    . 
Reed,  G.  H.  .   . 
Rankin,  W.   L. 


Water  town. 

Whitewater. 

Waukesha. 

Madison. 

Oconomowoc. 

Fort  Howard. 

Dodgeville. 

Stoughton. 

Random  Lake. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Milwaukee. 

Platteville. 

Oshkosh. 

Somers. 

Milwaukee. 

New  Richmond. 

Fort  Atkinson. 

Shet>oygan. 

Oshkosh. 

Oshkosh. 

Elkhorn. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Oshkosh. 

Weiner. 

Whitewater. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Appleton. 

B  rod  head. 

Raymond. 

Montello. 

River  Falls. 

St.  Paul. 

Whitewater. 

Eau  Claire. 

Whitewater. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Wausau. 

Tomah. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Shawano. 

Palmyra. 

Menomonee. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 


Roberts,  L.  M.    . 
Salisbury,  Albert 
Sims,  J.  F.   .    . 
Smalley,  D.  H. 
Smith,  A.  J.  .    . 
Smith,  Edwin  R. 
Steams,  J.   W. 
Silver,  Fanny  . 
Swart,  Rose  C. 
Schuler,  D.  H. 
Schaub,  A.  E. 
Sylvester,  C.  H. 
Sanford,  A.  H. 
Skewes,  Emma 
Smith.  A.  W.  . 
Shutts,  Geo.  C. 
Scholes,  T.   .    . 
Smith,  M.  Vaile 
Stowell,  Miss  C. 
Schenk,  Ella    . 
Stiles,  Eva  R.  . 
Story,  Etta  N. 
Showalter,  Clyde  R 
Sherman,  Bertie 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  A.  H 
Sprague,  A.  R. 
Smith,  E.  E.     . 
Slawson,  Mary  A 
Swiler,  J  no.   W. 
Terry,  H.  L.    . 
Thayer,  J.  B.    . 
Tracy,  W.  A.   . 
Toohey,  Miss  M 
True,  E.  C.  .    . 
Upham,  A.  A.  . 
Voss,  Pauline  E. 
Volland,  A.  J.  . 
Wells.  O.  E.     . 
Williams,  W.  H. 
Whiting,  A.  J. 
Walker.  E.  W. 
Whitehead,  Hattie 
Whitford,  W.  C 
Willett,  Emma 
Webster,  Lillie  B 
Wilkie,  Matie  I. 
Waters,  Nora  C, 
Watts,  Libbie  J. 
Wiswall.  E.  C. 


Rice  Lake. 

Whitewater. 

Colby. 

St.  Paul. 

Waukesha. 

Manitowoc. 

Madison. 

Green  Bay. 

Oshkosh. 

Milwaukee. 

Clinton  Junction. 

Whitewater. 

Dodgeville. 

Milwaukee. 

Wauwatosa. 

Whitewater. 

Chicago. 

Waukesha. 

Whitewater. 

Shopiere. 

Lake  Mills. 

Clinton. 

Lancaster. 

Waukegan,  111. 

Whitewater. 

Milwaukee. 

Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 

Delavan. 

Lake  Mills. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Portage. 

Whitewater. 

Watertown. 

Eacine. 

Appleton. 

New  Richmond. 

Watertown. 

Black  Earth. 

Whitewater. 

Milton. 

New  London. 

Whitewater. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Portage. 

Oshkosh. 

Prairie  du  Sac. 


The  foregoing  is  a  correct  list  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers'  Association,  as  shown  by  the  records  in  my  possession. 

William  J.  Desmond,  Secretary. 
Milwaukee,  Nov.  21,  1889. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thbrb  ought  to  be  over  three  hundred  Wisconsin  Teachers  enrolled  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  this  winter.  It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  our  meetings 
are  not  more  fully  attended.  In  the  importance  and  practical  character  of  the 
subjects  presented,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  papers  and  discussions,  they  are 
the  peer  of  those  of  any  association  in  the  west,  but  the  enrollment  is  one  of  the 
smallest.  We  need  a  revival  of  esprit  du  corps  in  the  stale,  that  we  may  redeem 
our  good  name.  Teachers  need  the  meetings/ need  to  break  in  this  way  the 
routine  of  life,  to  meet  old  acquaintances  and  make  new  ones,  to  exchange 
views,  and  to  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  contact  with  others.  None  of  us  is  a 
perennial  fountain  of  fresh  thought,  but  we  may  give  and  take  at  such  a  gather- 
ing that  which  makes  all  richer.  The  program  is  a  good  one;  ample  provision 
is  made  for  social  intercourse;  there  is  no  other  state  educational  gathering  this 
year;  this  therefore  ought  to  be  a  rousing  one.  If  there  are  to  be  district  as- 
sociations it  seems  a  favorable  time  for  those  interested  in  forming  them  to  make 
preliminary  arrangements.  Next  summer,  moreover,  the  National  Association 
comes  very  near  us, —  to  St.  Paul.  Much  will  be  expected  from  Wisconsin  with 
reference  to  it,  and  Wisconsin  will  wish  to  do  more  than  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. .  This  session  is  the  time  to  start  a  movement  in  the  matter.  Moreover, 
the  next  session  will  occur  just  before  the  legislature  assembles.  If  projects  of 
legislation  are  to  be  prepared  they  should  begin  to  take  shape  at  this  meeting. 
There  are  therefore  many  reasons  why  the  session  should  be  interesting,  profit- 
able and  well  attended. 

Appeals  from  the  decisions  on  examination  by  county  superintendents  are 
almost  always  unadvisable.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  make  them  ought  to 
recognize  that  the  case  tried  on  the  appeal  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case  they 
complain  of  The  disappointed  candidate  almost  always  complains  of  partiality. 
**  A,  B  and  C  did  no  better  than  I,  and  they  received  certificates.  **  But  the  cases 
of  A,  B  and  C  are  not  and  cannot  be  before  the  superior  examining  officer,  and 
he  has  no  jurisdiction  in  a  charge  of  partiality.  When  a  candidate  applies  for 
re-examination  the  only  question  before  the  examiner  is,  **  Do  the  papers  reach 
the  required  standard  ? "  Moreover,  the  standard  ought  to  be  higher,  if  varying 
in  any  way,  and  more  rigidly  insisted  upon,  with  the  superior  examining  officer 
than  with  the  inferior.  Cases  which  a  county  superintendent  might  consider 
doubtful  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  higher  officer.  Thus  the 
chances  of  failure  on  appeal  are  very  great,  unless  there  be  absolute  and  gross 
injustice.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be  suggested  that  appeals  usually 
spring  from  motives  which  ought  not  to  be  commended.  It  is  not  kindly  to  in- 
sinuate that  A,  B  and  C  did  not  deserve  the  rank  accorded  them,  and  still  less 
so  to  chaise  a  public  officer  with  willful  abuse  of  his  power.  In  any  such  charge 
the  law  will  assume  him  innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  every  can- 
didate ought  to  cherish  the  same  view.     He  has  a  difficult  and  unpleasant  task 
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to  perform,  and  within  the  limits  of  human  error  ought  not  to  have  improper 
motives  imputed  to  him.  There  is  still  another  view  to  be  urged.  Failure  is 
not  an  absolute  evil;  it  may  be  a  positive  benefit.  A  right  minded  person  should 
find  in  it  a  stimulus  to  more  thorough  self-culture,  to  such  attainment  as  will 
make  failure  impossible.  To  strong  nations  and  to  strong  natures  the  difficulty 
is  the  opportunity;  in  the  present  failure  is  the  germ  of  a  grander  success  It 
is  not  so  pleasant,  but  it  is  always  more  profitable,  to  find  the  sooraes  of  Jsuhtre 
in  ourselves  rather  than  in  others,  for  then  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands. 

Every  group  of  mature  persons  is  suf)ject  to  a  certain  play  of  motives,  which' 
however  useful  it  may  be  under  wise  control,  is  repressive  and  destructive  to- 
high  excellence  unless  it  is  intelligently  managed.  Viewed  firom  its  better  side 
this  play  of  motive  is  seen  to  be  a  kindly  regard  for  others,  leading  to  a  scrupu- 
lous effort  not  to  give  occasion  for  the  working  of  envy,  or  jealousy,  or  any  of 
the  unsocial  feelings.  On  its  worst  side  it  shows  the  hateful  mien  of  these 
detestable  emotions.  A  bright  and  well-informed  person  does  well  in  shunning^ 
all  airs  of  superiority,  all  unpleasant  forwardness,  and  whatever  looks  like  dis- 
play,—  but  if  this  results  in  his  keeping  silence  when  he  might  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  instruction  of  the  company,  the  result  is  to  be  deplored.  When, 
however,  as  often  happens,  the  slow  and  ignorant  bring  into  play  the  repressive 
force  of  their  narrow  envy  and  malignity,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  their  ac* 
tion  with  sufficient  severity.  It  is  this  hideous  social  incubus  which  renders  a 
whole  class  dull  and  irresponsive,  the  fools  cannot  say  anything  and  the  intelli- 
gent will  not,  because  they  wish  to  escape  the  subsequent  malignant  comments 
A  whole  institute  may  be  as  it  were  paralyzed  by  this  force.  It  is  thus  a  terrible 
social  leveler.  It  pulls  down  but  never  helps  up.  It  magnifies  stupidity  and 
gives  it  an  air  of  respectability.  In  general  society  it  brings  all  down  to  the 
parrot-chatter  of  small  talk,  because  if  one  introduces  serious  themes  '  he  is 
parading  his  learning'  and  if  he  talks  intelligently  'he  thinks  himself  bright*^ 
This  incubus  must  be  got  rid  of  by  the  self-assertion  of  the  intelligent.  The 
greatest  possible  misfortune  to  them  and  their  associates  is  that  it  should  dominate 
them.  Not  forwardness  or  display  is  necessary,  .but  a  simple  assertion  of  per- 
sonal rights,  and  a  rational  measure  of  indifference  to  irrational  criticism.  Merit 
is  proverbially  modest,  but  modesty  is  not  merit  when  it  allows  the  rule  of  the 
social  incubus. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  synopsis  of  the  report  on  scientific  temperance  work 
made^at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  by  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  has  this 
work  in  charge.  It  is,  like  the  report  of  a  year  ago,  a  paeon  of  victory  over  the 
great  publishing  houses,  which  have  been  brought,  by  what  motives  we  do  not 
know,  to  submit  their  text-books  in  physiology  to  the  revision  of  Mrs.  Hunt  and 
her  committee.  The  movement  is  the  most  important  temperance  work  yet  un- 
dertaken, because  it  founds  on  intelligence  rather  than  on  compulsion,  and  we 
believe  its  results  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  be  felt  in  every  community  in 
the  land.     Because  we  believe  this  and  sympathize  with  the  movement  we 
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gret  that  the  report  neither  of  last  year  nor  of  this  touches  upon  one  point  of 
great  importance,  viz:  how  the  standard  of  teachings  on  this  subject  has  been 
determined.  Mrs.  Hunt  glories  in  having  brought  the  publishing  companies  to 
submit  their  books  to  her  revision.  She  has  compelled  them  to  drop  certain 
teachings  which  she  calls  '* imperfect,"  and  to  put  in  certain  others  which  we 
presume  are  "  perfect;"  but  how  was  this  perfect  standard  fixed  ?  The  teaching 
is  called  ''scientific;"  it  ought  therefore  to  have  been  settled  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner, and  to  bear  examination  on  purely  scientific  grounds.  If  it  will  not,  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  schools  under  the  existing  laws  is  thoroughly  unwarrantable. 
How,  then,  was  the  standard  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  established?  Does  it  conform 
to  the  unquestioned  teachings' of  science?  This  question  may  be  most  appro- 
priately asked  in  Wisconsin,  because  our  State  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the 
law  entrusted  the  duty  of  selecting  text-books  on  this  subject,  did  not  include 
in  the  list  recommended  the  book  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  urged,  although  it  was 
before  them;  and  this  book,  as  we  understand  the  case,  has  been  the  standard 
by  which  the  others  have  since  been  revised.  Surely  it  is  a  serious  oversight 
that  the  report  in  question  does  not  set  forth  clearly  the  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  found  the  perfect  standard,  (which  it  is  enforcing  with 
due  diligence,)  and  that  therefore  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  is  in 
error.  

OUR  DRAWER. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  DISCUSSION. 

Editor  op  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education:  A  teacher  just  hand- 
ed me  the  November  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  in 
which  "I.  C."  in  his  *'  Milwaukee  Letter,''  gives  an  inaccurate  and  mischiev- 
ously misleading  account  of  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  People's  Institute,  Oct. 
1 2th,  on  **  Who  Shall  Control  the  Education  of  the  Children  ?  " 

I  did  not  mention  either  German  or  the  "  Bennett  Law  "  in  my  paper.  I  did 
not  say  that  public  schools  should  be  furnished  **  as  a  mere  charity  to  the  poor 
and  destitute,"  as  **  I.  C.**  stated.  Here  are  my  words  copied  from  the  paper: 
"  Common  schools  are  and  will  be  a  public  necessity  and  should  be  supplied 
according  to  the  demand  for  them  and  should  have  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping  taught  thoroughly  in  them."  *  *  *  **  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children  as  well  as  to  provide  food  for  them."  "While 
the  government  should  not  intrude  upon  a  man's  rights,  it  should  make  him  do 
his  duty  when  he  willfully  fails  to  do  it." 

Prof  Spencer,  of  the  Spencerian  College,  and  other  educated  men  were 
present,  but  no  one  joined  issue  with  me  on  the  paper.  Several  speakers 
brought  up  kindred  subjects  in  the  five-minute  speeches  that  were  allowed  to 
discuss  the  paper,  among  which  were  German  parochial  schools  and  the  **  Ben- 
nett Law."    One  speaker,  (probably  Mr.  Stretz),  severely  criticised  the  Ger- 
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man  school  in  which  he  was  educated.    Mr.  Mackie  spoke  on  the  labor  of 
school  children  in  factories,  etc. 

In  discussing  the  new  subjects  brought  up  I  said:  *'  While  a  child  may  learn 
science  in  one  language  as  well  as  another,  I  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  for 
anybody  not  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives." 
I  also  criticised  Sec.  lo  of  the  "  Bennett  Law  "  because  it  provides  a  means  by 
which  a  penurious  or  lazy  parent  may  keep  his  children  out  of  school  to  work 
for  him.  I  advocated  that  the  state  should  furnish  food,  books  and  clothing 
when  parents  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  thus  provide  a  means  to  educate  every 
child  without  breaking  up  the  family  because  it  is  poor.  So  that  you  may  fur- 
ther judge  if  '*the  illogical  position  and  narrow  views"  which  ''  I.  C."  says  I 
held,  I  will  give  the  authorities  from  which  I  quoted,  viz. : 

1.  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  X  Amendment. 

2.  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  Art.  I. 

3.  Catholic  Year  Book,  1889. 

4.  Congregational  Year  Book,  1884,  pages  49,  55. 

5.  Baptist  Year  Book,  1884. 

6.  American  Cyclopaedia,  Annual,  1886,  under  **  Episcopal  church,"  **  Pres- 
byterian church"  and  '* Methodist  church."  '' 

7.  The  Bible. 

8.  Paley's  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  Ch.  9. 

9.  Wayland*s  '*  Moral  Science,"  Ch.  3,  pp.  320,  322. 

10.  Blackstone,  Bk.  I,  page  446. 

11.  Kent,  Vol.  2,  p.  196. 

12.  Morrow  vs.  Wood,  35  Wis.  59. 

CHARLES  M.  SCANLAN. 
Milwaukee,  Nov.  12,  1889. 

[L  C.  does  not  represent  the  essayist  as  speaking  of  the  Bennett  law  or  Ger- 
man, but  says  that  the  discussion  involved  these  themes. —  Ed.] 


FRE5  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

Editor  Wisconsin  Journal  op  Education:  In  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment in  Education  that  the  free  text-book  law  of  Massachusetts  "  should  in  all 
cases  provide  that  after  any  pupil  below  the  high  school  has  used  a  book  one 
year  it  shall  become  his  personal  property,"  you  properly  condemn  such  pro- 
posal, but  mistake,  I  think,  in  inferring  that  the  sentiment  is  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  free  text-book  law,  and  in  condemning  the  law  itself  for  an  unwise  pro- 
posal of  an  over-zealous  friend. 

You  say  '*  Socialistic  tendencies  begin  to  display  themselves  very  quickly  as 
the  result  of  the  free  text-book  law."  Again,  "  is  not  this  voice  from  Massa- 
chusetts alarming  enough  to  make  those  who  are  urging  her  example  pause 
and  reflect?  Shall  we  go  on  to  clothe  and  feed  all  school  children,"  etc. 
"  Where  is  the  end  ? "    You  obiect  to  the  free  text-book  law  because**  it  is 
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socialistic  ?"  So  are  the  free  schools  socialistic;  indeed,  being  common  to  all^ 
they  are  communistic ,  In  that  they  are  free  to  all,  do  we  justly  take  pride  in 
them.  All  are  taxed  for  their  support.  "This  takes  money  from  the  indus- 
trious, the  prudent  and  the  competent  to  give  it  to  the  idle,  the  self-indulgent 
and  the  incompetent."  This  is  rank  communism.  So,  too,  is  it  communism 
to  tax  all  to  make  roads  and  build  bridges,  to  pave  and  light  streets  that  the 
idle  and  vicious  may  walk  therein  in  comfort  and  not  break  their  worthless 
necks.  Shall  we,  then,  cease  to  do  these  things  ?  To  do  so,  were  to  go  back 
to  barbarism.  Our  free  school  system  is  socialistic.  Shall  we  then  abolish  our 
free  schools  ?  Socialism  is  really  one  of  the  (Jistinguishing  characteristics  of 
modem  civilization;  ''each  for  all  and  all  for  each;''  herein  does  it  differ  from 
barbarism. 

The  argument  against  free  text-books  holds  equally  against  free  schools, 
equally  against  taxing  all  for  the  common  good.  "  Shall  we,  then,  go  on  to 
clothe  and  feed  all  school  children  ?  **  **  Where  is  the  end  ?  *'  '*  Why  not  buy 
boots  as  well  as  books  ?  "  Because  it  isn't  common  sense.  The  books  are  com- 
mon to  all;  the  boots  are  a  personal  possession.  The  books  the  pupil  uses  in 
common  with  others  for  the  common  good.  The  clothes  are  for  his  per- 
sonal comfort  and  protection.  The  books  he  uses  only  in  school;  the  clothes 
hemjtfj/haveat  home,  whether  or  not  he  goes  to  school;  here  is  the  grand 
distinction. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  free  text-book  law  is  the 
economy  of  the  plan.  Iii  La  Crosse  the  average  cost  per  pupil  for  the  eight 
years  of  its  operation  is  about  forty-five  cents.  To  give  the  pupil  the  book  af- 
ter one  year's  use  would  remove  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  its  existence. 

ALBERT  HARDY. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


GEOLOGY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

This  fall  I  have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  teaching  geology  to  five  grades 
below  the  high  school.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  wonderiul  interest  mani- 
fested, but  very  much  disappointed  at  the  crude  ideas  and  unsatisfactory  results. 
It  would  be  a  help  to  myself  and  many  other  teachers,  who  are  trying  the  same 
plan,  if  one  who  is  experienced  in  such  matters  could  present  a  paper,  at  the 
coming  State  Teachers'  Association,  summing  up  his  experience  in  the  matter, 
giving  perhaps  a  model  lesson,  and  above  all  else  reading  a  number  of  composi- 
tions prepared  by  the  pupils  he  teaches,  giving  their  ideas  of  the  subject  taught. 

Yours  truly, 


GEO.  L.  COLLIE. 


Dklavan,  Wis. 


THE  BORDER  LINE  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Dear  Sir:    What  you  say  in  your  November  number  in  regard  to  the  social- 
istic tendency  of  the  free  text-book  plan,  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.    I  have 
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often  thought  of  the  point  you  make  in  studying  the  problem  of  text-book  sup- 
ply. It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  in  considering  this  matter  as  in  all  others 
in  which  public  and  private  interests  are  involved,  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
a  line  of  demarkation,  up  to  which  private  enterprise  should  supply  needed  re- 
quirements and  beyond  which  the  public  should  bear  the  burden.  Is  not  this 
line  the  point  at  which  it  is  feasible  to  require  individual  effort?  For  example: 
The  public  need  school-houses  and  teachers,  text-books,  stationery,  slates,  etc. 
The  individual  cannot  provide  the  two  former,  hence  the  public  may  reason- 
ably be  asked  to  do  so.  It  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  latter  to  be  provided  by 
the  individual  members  of  society  needing  them.  T.  S. 


SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS. 

Dbar  Sir:  Will  you  please  inform  me  what  house  publishes  the  book  en- 
titled: Seven  Little  Sisters,  by  Jane  Andrews.  I  have  been  looking  for  the 
book  for  some  time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  Seeing  it  mentioned  in 
an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  I  think  perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  tell  me  where  it  is  published.  Julia  Winslow. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  are  the  publishers,  and  the  retail  price  of  it  is  80  cts. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  AUG.,  1889.— GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Name  and  place  the  parallels  of  latitude  that  bound  the  zones,  and  give 
in  full  the  reasons  for  their  position. 

2  and  3.  A  cyclonic  storm;  how  forme(],  in  what  direction  does  it  revolve,  in 
what  direction  does  its  center  move,  what  changes  of  temperature  does  it  pro- 
duce, and  in  what  part  does  most  of  the  rain  fall  ? 

4.  Why  are  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi  river  higher  near  the  stream 
than  at  a  greater  distance  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  volcanic  action,  and  name  the  chief  regions  in  the 
United  States  which  show  evidence  of  such  action. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  main  mountain  ranges  and 
river  basins. 

7.  Describe  the  states  for  which  an  enabling  act  of  admission  to  the  Union 
was  passed  by  the  last  Congress. 

8.  Locate  and  describe  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  state  the  interests  which  the 
United  States  have  in  them. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Describe  fully  and  diagram  the  flower  and  plant  given  you,  using  the  blanks 
provided. 

2.  What  is  chlorophyl,  and  what  is  its  use  to  the  plant? 

3.  A  white  potato  has  eyes;  a  sweet  potato  is  without  eyes.  What  morpholo- 
gical difference  is  indicated  by  the  fact? 

4.  What  useful  plants  belong  to  the  order  Cruciferae? 

5.  From  what  part  of  the  flower  does  the  soft  part  of  a  strawberry  come  ?  Of 
the  raspberry  ?    Of  the  blueberry  ? 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Outline  maps  are  necessary  helps  in  the  school  room.  As  to  them  about  the 
^ame  conditions  prevail  as  to  reading  charts,  and  teachers  are  only  too  frequently 
cast  upon  their  own  resources  in  getting  them.  If,  in  such  case,  teachers  can 
not  draw  their  own  outline  maps,  they  should  write  to  the  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  io6  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  for  map  stencils.  These  are  about  30 
by  40  inches  in  size,  cost  10  cents  each,  can  be  had  of  each  hemisphere  and 
each  grand  division,  and  consist  of  sheets  of  very  thin  but  strong  paper  with 
perforations  to  indicate  boundary  lines,  rivers,  mountains,  ranges,  cities,  etc. 
By  placing  these  stencils  evenly  on  strong  sheets  of  manilla  paper,  (in  order  to 
keep  them  in  place,  weights  should  be  put  on  the  corners  of  the  stencils),  and 
rubbing  them  over  with  dry  blueing  on  a  soft  piece  of  cloth,  a  faint  outline  map 
is  produced  on  the  manilla  paper.  The  different  lines  on  this  map  may  be  re- 
traced and  made  more  prominent  by  means  of  pencils  of  different  colors;  and, 
if  it  is  desirable  to  have  names  on  the  map  (many  of  our  teachers  claim  it  is 
noi  desirable),  these  may  be  put  on  with  pen  and  ink.  After  the  maps  are  com- 
pleted they  should  be  varnished  and  put  on  rollers ;  thus  they  may  be  kept  and  used 
for  years.  A  teacher  who  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  thus  making  a  new 
map  for  every  new  class,  and  putting  in  the  geographical  data  as  they  are 
learned^  will  find  his  reward  in  the  progress  that  his  pupils  will  make. 

Maps  of  this  kind  have  a  decided  advantage  over  many  of  the  costly  outline 
maps;  they  contain  just  what  is  wanted,  neither  more  nor  less,  while  many 
maps,  by  an  over- abundance  of  names  and  marks  only  help  to  confuse  the  pu- 
pils' minds. 

H.  SEVERIN. 

New  Holstbin,  Wis. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

It  was  once  my  misfortune  to  be  in  a  senior  class  where  the  teacher  had  the 
decidedly  erroneous  idea,  that  the  aim  and  desire  of  every  girl  in  the  room  was 
to  take  advantage  of  her,  and  deceive  her  whenever  she  had  the  opportunity. 
In  fact,  on  several  occasions  she  informed  her  scholars  that  **she  didn't  think 
there  was  an  honest  girl  in  the  class."  You  can  readily  imagine  the  contempt 
in  which  she  was  held  by  the  majority  of  her  pupils  and  how  little  love  or  co- 
operation there  was  in  that  room.  The  ''unprincipled"  did  their  utmost,  and 
the  teacher,  taking  no  pains  to  either  expose  or  prevent  them,  denounced  hon- 
-  est  and  dishonest  alike.  There  were  girls  in  that  room  who  were  the  very  essence 
of  honesty  and  uprightness  and  they  resented  this  treatment  bitterly.  A  little 
boy,  having  been  placed  in  a  new  school,  and  being  asked  by  his  brother  how 
he  liked  it,  replied  that  *'  it  was't  any  use  trying  to  be  good  in  that  room  for  she 
thought  we  were  o/^  bad." 
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President  Eliot  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  address:  "  I  firmly  believe 
ten  minutes  a  day  given  to  one  good  book  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  or  to  a  book  of  the  second  class,  like  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  Milton, 
will  make  a  man  cultured  in  a  very  few  years.'*  This  is  true.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  many  of  our  best  men  and  women,  though  largely  deprived  of  school  and 
college  privileges,  have  yet  attained  a  high  degree  of  genuine  culture.  What  a 
blessed  means  of  culture  was  the  good  old-fashioned  custom  of  reading  the 
Bible,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  '*  family  altar." 

Cicero  said :  *' A  man  would  have  no  pleasure  in  discovering  all  the  beauties 
of  the  universe,  unless  he  had  a  partner  to  whom  he  might  communicate  his 
joy."  The  school  must  discover  some  way  of  making  conversation  natural, 
pleasing,  and  improving.  There  is  no  other  intellectual  exercise  so  free  and 
spontaneous.  In  talking  one  is  an  author  without  the  responsibilities  of  author- 
ship. The  difficulty  with  the  school  in  regard  to  all  its  work  is  the  constraint. 
There  can  be  no  good  talking  where  there  is  restraint;  hence  the  difficulty  un- 
der the  almost  inevitable  restraint  of  the  school  of  providing  the  conditions  for 
good  talking.  We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  ways  and  means,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  their  importance.  The  teacher  must  find  some  way  of  inspiring  free- 
dom, ease,  eagerness,  artlessness,  and  joyousness. 

Read,  O  pedagogue,  the  biographies  of  great  men,  and  see  how  many  of 
them  must  once  have  trod  the  painful  path  of  the  stupid  scholar.  Darwin  says 
of  himself  that  he  never  could  remember  a  date  or  a  line  of  poetry.  One  of 
the  masters  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,  afterward  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Oxford,  England,  and  the  **  Grey  *'  of  Robert  Elsmere,  said  of  him  as  a  school 
boy,  *'  He  is  slow  and  easily  puzzled.  '*  Prescott,  the  historian,  could  memorize 
his  tasks  in  matheniatics,  while  at  Harvard,  but  could  not  understand  them,  and 
at  last  gave  them  up  as  a  waste  of  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  professors. 
Turner  was  told  by  his  teacher  that  he  was  a  dunce,  only  fit  to  become  a  black- 
smith, because,  forsooth,  he  could  not  comprehend  geometry;  yet  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  day  and  put  into  daily  use  the  principles  of 
that  science  which  he  was  judged  incapable  of  understanding. 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Geography. —  I  have  found  no  better  way  by  which  to  interest  children, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools  in  the  study  of  geography,  than  by  telling 
them  bits  of  history  of  the  countries  to  be  studied  before  the  study  is  begun.  I 
take  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  geography  hour  to  tell  my  pupils  some  inter- 
esting little  story  about  the  country  we  are  to  study.  I  think  one  can  hold  the 
attention  of  children  better  by  talking  to  them  than  by  reading. 

In  teaching  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  I  use  as  a  founda- 
tion of  my  stories,  the  focts  found  in  Blake's  Stories  of  American  History,  and 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair.  Interest  in  the  Southern  section  of  the 
United  States  can  be  instantly  aroused  by  saying:  To-day,  children,  we  will 
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study  about  that  part  of  our  country  where  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought.  A  word  picture  drawn  of  Cambridge,  with  its  streets  filled  with  sol- 
diers»  its  common  adorned  not  with  beautiful  monuments  and  idle  cannon,  but 
covered  with  great  white  army  wagons,  and  fathers  and  brothers  drawn  up  in 
line,  waiting  only  for  "  marching  orders  "  ere  they  bid  adieu  to  all  their  loved 
ones,  and  »tart  for  the  "seat  of  war." — Pop.  Educator, 

The  Multiplication  Table.— Arrange  the  most  difficult  combinations  into 
three  groups  thus: 


3X  7=? 

6x  9—? 

2x12=? 

9x12=? 

6x11  ? 

8x  6—? 

9X  3=? 

7x12=? 

12x12=? 

I2X  4—? 

lox  5=? 

5x  8=? 

4x  7=? 

6x  7=? 

IIXII=? 

iix  7—? 

7x  4=? 

4x11  ? 

5X  9=? 

6x12=? 

8xii==? 

8x  8=? 

9X  8—? 

4x  4=? 

3X  7=? 

7x19=? 

I2X  5=? 

9x  4=? 

6x  3-? 

9x11  ? 

4X  8=? 

6x  6—? 

3x12=? 

7x  3-? 

9X  9—? 

5X  6=? 

Assign  one  of  these  divisions  for  each  day.  Require  pupils  lo  make  out  the 
answers  in  each  case,  e.  g,,  **  12x12=?"  Pupil  finds  the  sum  of  I2xi2*s=i44; 
and  so  on  with  all  the  other  numbers.  Let  each  division  be  learned  with  ttb- 
solute  accuracy,  and  drill  pupils  in  the  combination  till  thev  answer  rapidly  — 
xvithout  thought.  Three  days  work  on  this  is  sufficient;  two  recitations  per  day 
—morning  and  afternoon.  On  fourth  day  give  all  other  combinations  of  the 
table  that  are  not  presented  in  these  three  sections.  Teach,  incidentally,  that 
9x7=7x9;  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  study  what  we  already  know. 

In  English  Grammar. — We  remember  making  the  discovery  at  one  time  that 
the  members  of  a  large  grammar  class  we  were  teaching  were  weak  in  handling 
the  complex  sentence  and  in  disposing  of  subordinate  clauses.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing again  to  the  subject  in  the  text-book,  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  complex 
sentences  was  written  on  the  blackboard  and  assigned  as  a  lesson.  The  recita- 
tion consisted  of  pretty  vigorous  mental  gymnastics.  The  sentences  were  hand- 
led without  gloves.  Text-books  were  referred  to;  definitions,  principles  and 
rules  were  looked  up  and  applied  to  the  case  in  hand.  Another  list  of  sentences 
was  assigned  for  next  day's  lesson,  and  this  was  kept  up  as  long  as  seemed 
necessary  or  desirable.  Pupils  were  also  required  to  prepare  and  bring  to  class 
original  complex  sentences,  some  containing  adjective  clauses,  some  adverbial 
clauses,  and  others  substantive  clauses.  At  another  time  we  found  a  class  lack- 
ing in  ability  to  handle  the  relative  pronoun.  The  relative  pronoun  became  the 
chief  article  of  their  intellectual  diet  for  a  time,  and  they  relished  it  and  grew 
healthy  and  strong  on  it.  In  the  same  way,  infinitives,  participles,  case  con- 
structions, or  any  other  special  topic  may  be  treated. —  Canada  Ed.  Journal. 

In  Geography. —  Map  drawing  may  be  varied  greatly  by  having  one  pupil  draw 
the  map  on  the  board  and  have  the  others  criticise  it  in  a  friendly  way ;  then 
have  another  mark,  say  the  rivers,  and  another  place  the  name  of  one  on  the 
map  in  its  proper  place,  another  place  the  name  of  another  on  the  map  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on,  the  whole  class  can  take  part  in  the  exercise  and  it  will 
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<  be  found  very  interesting  to  them.  The  map  can  be  drawn  on  such  a  part  of 
the  board  that  it  may  be  left  there  as  long  as  you  choose,  and  thus  be  ready  for 
each  day's  exercise.  This  is,  of  course,  intended  more  for  a  drill  or  review 
than  for  a  teaching  exercise.  Assign  to-day  a  certain  part  for  to-morrow.  Sup- 
pose it  is  the  map  of  North  America,  and  suppose  we  have  the  outline  map 
drawn  and  the  boundaries  and  countries  marked  to-day,  then  tell  them  what 
particular  part  or  parts  you  require  them  to  deal  with  to-morrow.  You  will  see 
how  earnestly  every  pupil  in  the  class  is  studying  that  particular  part  or  parts 
during  the  time  allowed  them  at  seats  for  that  purpose.  This  one  exercise  may 
be  varied  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  if  you  get  your  pupils  interested  in  the 
work  a  great  deal  more  work  can  be  got  over  than  you  would  at  first  suppose. 
These  are  the  principal  methods  I  use  in  teaching  the  physical  features. — E:c. 

In  Reading. — The  reading  is  a  composite  exercise,  studying  and  redting 
alternating  in  sw<ift  succe^ion.  The  children  are  told  to  look  at  the  first  story, 
i.  e.,  the  first  sentence.  Rapidly,  in  perfect  silence,  each  pupil  tries  to  read  and 
master  the  thought  of  the  first  sentence,  and  when  he  thinks  he  has  done  so  he 
raises  his  hand,  but  never  his  eyes.  When  the  hands  are  well  up  and  fluttering 
expectantly,  the  teacher  names  the  pupil  who  may  read  it.  The  moment  it  has 
been  pronounced,  the  class  is  bidden  to  study  the  next  story,  and  so  to  the  end 
of  the  lesson,  after  which  the  children  never  see  it  again.  There  is  no  repeti- 
tion, no  review;  the  lesson  has  been  studied,  read  and  ended.  The  next  is  as 
fresh,  as  new  as  this. 

In  Spelling. — One  day  each  week  allow  each  pupil  to  give  out  one  word  for 
the  class  to  spell,  the  whole  class  to  write  the  word.  The  pupil  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  giving  a  word  that  they  have  had  in  connection  with  their  spell- 
ing, geography,  or  language  work;  and  the  pupil  who  selects  the  word  on  which 
there  are  the  most  failures  makes  the  greatest  success. 

In  Arithmetic. —  Once  every  week,  in  the  entire  grammar  school  course,  a 
few  minutes  are  given  to  practice  in  adding  single  columns  rapidly,  making  a 
record  of  the  results  with  each  pupil.  In  one  room  we  found  them  upon  the 
practice  for  the  week.  Only  a  few  minutes  are  taken.  The  class  had  ten  ex- 
amples of  sixteen  figures  in  each  column.  Only  twelve  pupils  in  fifty-four  had 
an  error.  This  was  in  one  of  the  lower  classes,  was  done  rapidly,  and  only  re- 
sults were  given.  Such  results  are  worth  much  to  a  school,  are  .of  inestimable 
value  to  the  children  through  life.  They  are  easily  attainable  everywhere  • 
only  requires  a  little  work  once  a  week,  always  with  single  columns,  ac<.  ^^ 
only  first  results,  beginning  with  easy  combination,  taking  the  results  oi  the 
entire  class.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  additions  almost  invariably  bring  ac- 
cnracy  and  rapidity  in  the  other  fundamental  arithmetical  processes. 

Self- Criticism.— One  of  the  very  best  things  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  write 
each  week,  in  a  blank-book  kept  for  the  purpose,  some  criticism,  commendatory 
or  otherwise,  of  her  own  methods  of  teaching.    A  teacher  can  learn  more  from 
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herself  than  from  any  teacher  who  is  not  much  more  skillful,  if  only  she  will 
study  her  own  work  as  she  would  study  the  work  of  another.  Every  physician, 
clergyman,  and  lawyer  who  succeeds,  studies  himself  with  a  purpose  to  improve 
himself.  He  seeks  the  cause  of  failure,  and  experiments  upon  whatever  pro- 
mises success.  If  a  teacher  could  be  on  intimate  terms  with  an  enterprising 
physician  and  could  know  how  he  studies  his  cases  and  his  treatment  of  every 
difficult  case,  he  might  learn  valuable  professional  lessons  from  the  companion- 
ship.  

SOME  USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

To  Curb  Impbrpbct  Enunciation. —  Pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to  slur 
should  be  made  to  read  many  times  sentences  similar  to  the  following: 
She  has  lost  her  ear-ring. — She  has  lost  her  hearing. 
He  lives  in  a  nice  house. —  He  lives  in  an  ice  house. 
Let  all  men  bend  low. —  Let  tall  men  bend  low. 
He  saw  two  beggars  steal.-— He  sought  to  beg  or  steal. 
This  hand  is  clean. — This  sand  is  clean. 
He  would  pay  nobody. —  He  would  pain  nobody. 

Spelling  Tbst. —  i.  traceable.  2.  policy.  3.  proxies.  4.  mortgage.  5. 
receipts.  6.  municipal.  7.  commerce.  8.  lieutenant.  9.  beginnings.  10. 
catalque.  11.  details.  12.  pageant.  13.  central.  14.  indebtedness.  15.  fifth. 
16.  financial.  17.  marguerites.  18.  committee.  19.  referring.  20.  anniver- 
sary.   21.  marvellous.     22.  yacht.    23.  optical.     24.  isolate.  '  25.    corpse. 

Reckoning  Time. — Find  the  time  in  days  from  —  August  3  until  December 
14.  March  24  until  August  23.  May  13  until  July  19.  Novemt>er  28  until  Janu- 
ary 7.  July  12  until  November  19.  If  March  19  falls  on  Sunday,  upon  what  day 
of  the  week  will  May  23  of  the  same  year  fall  ? 

Writing. —  i.  Write  a  list  of  all  the  animals  you  have  ever  seen.  2.  Write 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  places  you  have  ever  visited.  3.  Write  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  you  know.  4.  Write  a  list  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow 
in  this  climate. 

Thought  Questions  in  Geography.—  i.  If  you  lived  at  Quito  (on  the 
equator)  in  what  direction  would  your  shadow  fall  at  noon  in  July  ?    In  January  ? 

2.  In  what  month  are  the  shadows  of  vertical  objects  longest  at  noon  in  Wis- 

•^sin?    In  what  month  shortest ?    Why? 

'.  ^ When  does  the  sun  rise  exactly  in  the  east?  (2)  In  what  month  does  it 
rise  north  of  east  ?  South  of  east  ?  (3)  When  does  it  rise  farthest  north  of  east 
at  the  equator?    How  many  d^;rees  ? 

4.  How  many  times  in  the  year,  and  when,  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  ? 
(2)  Is  this  true  in  all  parts  of  the  earth?  (3)  On  what  line  are  the  rays  of  the 
sun  vertical  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  ? 

5.  In  what  month  will  the  days  be  the  longest?    The  shortest? 
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The  State.  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics:  A  Sketch  of  Insti- 
tutional History  and  Administration.  By  Woodrow  Wilson,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. ;  686  pp. ;  |2.oo. 

A  new  departure  in  the  study  of  Civics  is  made  in  this  volume,  and  one  thor- 
oughly in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  methods  of  our  times.  Institutions 
and  institutional  life  are  not  creations  of  individual  genius,  but  natural  growths. 
There  is  an  evolution  of  political  life,  such  that  the  present  is  always  the  natur- 
al outgrowth  of  the  past,— even  in  the  seemingly  exceptional  case  of  our  own 
constitution.  To  understand  the  present,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
it  arose.  Mr.  Wilson  has  conceived  his  subject  in  a  broad  way.  While  having 
in  view  the  rise  of  the  present  governmental  structures  of  the  Teutonic  peo- 
4>les  and  of  France  he  has  begun  the  story  at  its  beginning,  in  the  pre-historic 
conditions  determining  the  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  latter  es- 
pecially is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
western  Europe,  and  the  phases  through  which  it  passed  are  therefore  traced  in 
detail.  The  early  Teutonic  organization  is  next  treated,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  elements  mingled  to  give  rise  to  modem  states  is  followed  out  in 
the  cases  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary  and  Sweden- 
Norway,  and  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  Thus  one  great  stream  of 
institutional  development  is  thoroughly  traced  out,  and  that  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  progressive  one.  Mr.  Wilson  has,  as  we  think  wisely,  kept  to  the 
concrete,  historic  treatment  of  his  subject,  showing  movements  in  suflicient  de- 
tail to  enable  the  student  to  keep  his  feet  upon  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  re- 
sist the  mischievous  tendency  to  hasty  generalization  and  speculation.  This 
has  made  his  book  a  large  one,  and  moreover  one  crowded  with  details.  But 
it  is  not  a  book  for  those  unfamiliar  with  history;  to  the  student  of  history,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  details  are  not  new  and  therefore  not  cumbersome,  while 
the  relations  traced  out  give  them  a  deeper  significance  and  consistency.  Mr. 
Wilson's  management  of  his  complex  theme  seems  to  us  remarkably  clear  and 
systematic;  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  book  is  admirably  contrived  to 
aid  the  student  in  keeping  before  him  the  main  drift  and  outline  of  the  subject. 
Such  a  book  has  long  been  needed.  It  will  help  to  turn  the  current  of  politi- 
cal study  into  really  useful  channels,  and  accustom  the  young  to  take  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical  views  of  political  growth.  In  fact  it  furnishes  just 
the  kind  of  information  which  is  needed  for  the  right  comprehension  of  current 
history.  

—  In  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare,  by  Hiram  Cor- 
son, (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  377  pp.;  |i.4o)i  we  find  a  remarkably  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive book,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  field  so  carefully  worked  as 
that  of  the  study  of  Shakespeare.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  re- 
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fused  to  be  a  collater  of  accepted  criticisms,  and  has  instead  insisted  upon  see- 
ing for  himself.  Thus  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  for  him  not  the  victims  of  their 
own  excessive  passion,  but  of  a  deadly  fued  between  their  houses  which  is 
healed  only  by  their  deaths;  Hamlet  is  not  insane,  nor  is  he  the  intellectual 
man  who  has  lost  capacity  for  action,  but  a  man  baffled  by  his  conditions, 
obliged  to  avenge  a  secret  murder  which  he  must  first  find  some  means  of  unveil- 
ing to  the  world ;  and  so  on.  But  these  views  are  incidental ;  they  come  out  of  the 
author's  conception  of  Shakespeare's  art.  He  worked  not  in  a  moralizing 
spirit  but  in  a  moral  spirit,  and  true  study  and  appreciation  of  him  begins  with 
recognizing  the  unity  and  directness  of  his  work.  The  scope  of  the  book  then 
is  to  put  the  reader  upon  the  real  study  of  Shakespeare's  art.  It  furnishes 
some  formal  material,  such  as  the  chapters  on  The  Authenticity  of  the  First 
Folio,  The  Chronology  of  the  Plays,  Shakespeare's  Verse,  and  so  on.  But  the 
real  meaning  of  it,  the  inspiration  and  worth  of  it,  is  found  in  the  studies  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  King  John,  Much  A<Jo  About  Nothing,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  An- 
thony and  Cleopatra. 

—  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable's  pleasing  poem  The  Teacher's  Dream,  with  a 
number  of  other  short  poems  by  the  same  author,  is  issued  in  very  attractive 
form  and  beautifully  illustrated,  by  McDonald  &  Eick,  Cincinnati.  Mailing 
price,  53  cts.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Mayo  Venable,  Station  C,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

— Vitus  Bering,  the  discoverer  of  Bering  Strait,  by  Peter  Lauridsen,  trans- 
lated by  Julius  E.  Olson,  (S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  223  pp.)  tells  a  story  of 
much  interest  which  has  never  before  been  carefully  and  authentically  studied. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  because  of  the  real  importance  of  Bering's  voyages, 
and  of  the  fact  that  his  name  has  remained  attached  to  the  seas  which  he  was 
the  first  to  explore.  In  audacity,  endurance  and  hardy  courage  few  expeditions 
surpass  that  on  which  Bering  in  1725  started  from  St.  Petersburg,  involving  as 
it  did  transportation  of  supplies  and  building  material  across  Siberia  to  Kam- 
chatka, the  construction  of  a  vessel  there  and  the  exploration  of  an  unknown 
polar  sea.  The  second  expedition  was  not  less  heroic,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  series  of  explorations  which  discovered  America  from  the  east  and  opened 
up  the  northern  seas,  preparing  the  way  for  Nordenskjold.  The  translation  is 
in  general  very  well  done,  and  the  narrative  both  timely  and  of  great  inter- 
est and  historic  value. 

—  The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  (D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.;  174  pp.;  55c.)  helps  where  help  is  most  needed,  in  effecting  a 
change  from  mechanical  to  rational  teaching  of  geogriaphy.  It  has  two  parts. 
Hints  to  Teachers,  and  Modem  Facts  and  Ancient  Fancies.  The  first  begins 
with  primary,  oral  and  out-of-door  work.  It  is  not  a  dull  manual  of  directions, 
but  an  interesting  and  suggestive  treatment  of  modem  pedagogical  views  in 
geography.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  teachers  of  geography  will  find  in  it 
much  that  is  new  to  them,  and  plans  of  work,  with  practical  discussions  of  ways 
and  means  for  realizing  them,  which  if  followed  will  make  elementary  geogra- 
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phy  a  new  branch  to  them  and  their  pupils.  The  chapters  on  map-drawing- 
and  hints  on  teaching  mathematical  geography  will  be  found  especially  valu- 
able. The  second  part  is  a  mine  of  new  and  interesting  matter,  correcting  and 
enlarging  the  notions  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics  in  geography  by  a 
brief  and  clear  presentation  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  views.  It  discusses 
Geodesy  and  Orography,  Hydography,  Meteorology,  History  in  Geography, 
and  political  and  other  boundaries.  The  book  is  thus  a  mannal  of  methods 
and  matter,  the  sort  of  a  book  which  a  good  geography  teacher  will  want  al- 
ways at  hand  until  familiar  with  every  paragraph  in  it. 

—  Topics  in  Geography,  by  W.  F.  Nichols,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  174  pp.; 
55c.)  gives  a  detailed  course  in  geography,  presenting  not  only  the  general  topics 
but  detailed  treatment  for  an  entire  course  reaching  through  eight  grades.  It 
gives  topics  and  not  discussions  of  them,  so  that  it  is  a  school  room  guide  rath- 
er than  a  book  to  be  read. 

—  Hennecke's  Art  Studies  (C.  Henneckc  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  92  pp.,  4to, 
I1.50)  attracts  by  its  unusual  form  and  its  mechanical  beauty.  It  presents  a  series 
of  papers  on  art  education  —  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Drawing,  Modeling,  Clay  Modeling,  Greek  Pottery,  Wood  Carving,  and 
Grecian  Mythology.  The  fifth  of  these  is  prepared  by  Lorado  Taft,  instructor 
in  clay  modeling  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  the  sixth  by  Josephine  C.  Locke, 
of  Chicago;  and  the  others  by  Charles  F.  Zimmerman,  late  superintendent  of 
drawing  in  the  Milwaukee  schools.  The  views  presented  are  those  now  gener- 
ally held  by  the  promoters  of  art  and  industrial  education,  and  indeed  the  arti- 
cles are  quite  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  acknowledged 
leaders.  These  are  valuable  and  unusual  adjuncts  to  an  art  catalogue,  and  give 
it  a  permanent  interest  in  keeping  with  its  elegant  appearance.  The  catalogue 
which  follows  is  illustrated  with  excellent  engravings,  which  are  themselves  of 
much  interest. 

—  Notes  of  Lessons  for  Young  Teachers,  by  John  Taylor  (Boston 
School  Supply  Co.,  loi  pp.,  50c.),  aims  at  young  teachers  and  aims  low.  Its 
advice  is  very  elementary  and  simple,  embodying  the  first  principles  of  object 
lessons,  and  illustrating  them  by  outline  notes,  full  notes,  and  examination 
questions.  If  you  need  this  kind  of  help  we  do  not  know  a  more  practical 
manual  for  you. 

—  The  World  and  Its  People,  edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  vol.  I.,  First 
Lessons;  vol.  II.,  Glimpses  of  the  World,  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston;  each 
36  cts.)  are  two  geography  readers  for  very  young  children.  The  stories  and 
poems  are  simple,  instructive,  prettily  told  and  attractive,  and  young  readers 
will  make  them  out  with  ease  and  pleasure. 

—  Among  the  latest  issues  in  the  series  of  educational  monographs  published 
by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  are  Form  Study  and 
Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools,  by  John  H.  French,  and  Graphic  Meth- 
ods IN  Teaching,  by  John  F.  Woodhull.  The  series  is  issued  bi-monthly,  at 
a  subscription  price  of  |i.oo  per  year. 
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—  The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece, by  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  ► 
369  pp.,  Ji.oo)  is  the  first  part  of  Myers*  admirable  Ancient  History,  provided 
with  a  special  index  and  bound  separately. 

—  Passages  for  Translation  at  Sight-Greek,  by  J.  W.  White,  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  181  pp.,  90C.)  presents  extracts  from  the  principal  Greek  classics,  adapted 
to  sophomore  classes,  and  designed  to  develop  power  of  translation  by  trans- 
lating. 

—  Gradatim,  an  easy  Latin  translation  book  for  beginners,  revised  by  W. 
C.  Collar,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  139  pp.)  has  been  immensely  successful  in  England  as 
a  first  reading  book  and  to  accompany  grammatical  study.  It  deserves  equal 
favor  here. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  issue  Victor  Hugo's  Bug  Jargal,  a  tour  de  force  of 
his  early  days  and  an  absorbing  story,  in  form  for  school  classes,  with  sufficient 
notes  and  introductory  matter.  They  also  publish  in  their  Modem  Language 
Series  Niels  Klim*s  Wallfahrt  in  die  Unterwelt,  abridged  and  annotated 
by  E.  H.  Babbit. 

— The  last  issue  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  Ulysses  Among  The 
Phaeacians,  containing  part  of  book  V,  and  books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  also 
part  of  book  XIII  of  Bryant's  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  The  story  is 
complete  in  itself  and  the  daintiest  and  most  enjoyable  episode  in  the 
Odyssey. 

—  Lessons  in  Hygiene,  by  James  Johonnot  and  Eugene  Bouton,  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  213  pp.)  contains  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  the 
publishers.  It  says:  "We  should  not  drink  cider,  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  alcohol  in  cider  to  create  an  appetite  for  more  alcohol.  Cider  deadens  the 
sense  and  tends  to  make  its  drinkers  ill-tempered  and  careless  about  doing 
right."  It  seems  to  offer  a  clear  presentation  of  elementary  physiology  and 
hygiene  which  young  learners  can  readily  understand. 

—  Elementary  Mathematical  Tables,  by  A.  Macfarlane  (Ginn  &  Co., 
106  pp.,  85  cents). 

—  Some  questions  pertaining  to  kindergarten  and  early  training  are  suggest- 
ively discussed  in  Law  of  Childhood  and  other  Papers,  by  W.  N.  Hail- 
man,  (Alice  B.  Stockman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  88  pp.)  Besides  the  Law  of  Child- 
hood the  book  contains  essays  on  The  Soul  of  Froebel's  Gifts,  The  Specific 
Use  of  the  Kindergarten,  The  Kindergarten  —  A  School  for  Mothers. 

—  Elementary  Practical  Physics,  a  guide  for  the  physical  laboratory,  by 
H.  N.  Chute,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  587  pp.,  fi.25),  offers  a  series  of  carefully  se- 
lected exercises,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  in  which  full  directions  are 
given  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  apparatus  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  experiments,  with  suggestions  of  methods  adapted  to  experimental 
teaching  with  large  classes.  It  is  not  a  text-book,  but  just  such  a  guide  as  pro- 
gressive teachers  of  physics  in  our  high  schools  are  looking  for  to  help  them  to 
do  this  kind  of  work. 
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—  Dkutsch's  Drillmaster  in  German,  by  Solomon  Deutsch,  (The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.;  New  York,  469  pp. ;  f  1.75,)  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exer- 
cises from  English  into  German  and  from  German  into  English,  involving  one 
difficulty  at  a  time,  and  calling  for  that  constant  repetition  which  insures  mastery. 
It  is  not  a  grammar  but  a  drill-book,  and  one  prepared  with  great  care  and 
skill,  and  adapted  to  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  the  learner. 

— Common  School  Song  Reader,  by  W.  S,  Tilden  (Ginn  &  Co.;  178  pp.;) 
is  a  music  reader  for  schools  of  mixed  grades,  containing  lessons  in  reading 
music  together  with  one,  two  and  three  part  songs. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—The  Atlantic  Monthly  stiW  maintains  the  position  assumed  by  it  in  the  first  v-olume, 
as  the  beet  exponent  of  pure  literature  amon^r  our  monthlies.  For  those  who  love  liter- 
ary art  and  finish,  simplicity,  calmness  of  tone,  and  philosophic  discussion  of  important 
themes,  there  is  no  other  publication  which  can  take  its  place.  For  the  coming-  year  It 
promises  a  new  serial  by  the  author  of  John  Ward  Preacher,  another  by  a  sister  of 
'*  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Fiske's  historical  papers,  essays  by  a 
score  of  the  foremost  of  American  authors,  and  short  stories,  poetry,  reviews  and  cuiv 
rent  discussions  from  those  whose  past  work  has  made  it  famous,  foremost  among  whom 
is  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who  will  furnish  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Over  the  Teacups  " 

—  For  enterprise  and  the  fruitful  development  of  themes  connected  with  modern  In- 
dustrial life,  Scritnier's  deserves  the  foremost  place  among  the  monthlies.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  superb  and  its  fiction  fresh  and  strong.  It  promises  more  articles  on  Electri- 
city, on  African  Exploration,  on  City  and  Country  Homes,  and  on  Natural  Conditions  and 
Man  In  the  United  States.    Mr.  Stevenson  will  continue  to  write  for  it. 

—  The  Century  has  something  for  everybody.  Joseph  Jefferson's  Autobiography  is  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  during  the  coming  year.  Papers  on  Prehistoric  America,  on 
Astronomy,  on  Japan,  on  the  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  on  The  Women  of  the 
French  Salons,  on  Art,  with  serials,  short  stories,  discussions  of  current  toplcs,etc.,  make 
an  exceedingly  attractive  bill  of  fare. 

—  For  pointed,  vigorous  and  suggestive  discussions  of  current  topics  the  Forum  has  al- 
ready secured  for  itself  the  foremost  place  among  the  monthlies.  It  is  singularly  happy 
in  its  choice  of  themes  and  of  writers.  In  the  December  number,  for  example,  Hon.  E. 
S.  Phelps,  late  Minister  to  England,  discusses  Divorce;  Bishop  McQuaid  treats  of  Catho 
licism  and  the  Schools;  Prof.  Sooup.  of  Georgia,  of  Emigration  and  the  Negro  Question; 
and  W.  A.  Pfeffer,  of  Kansas,  under  the  title  A  Gigantic  Farmers'  Trust,  describes  the 
combination  of  granges  now  being  effected  In  this  country,  already  reaching  a  member- 
ship of  over  a  million. 

—  All  know  the  solid  worth  and  wide  range  of  topics  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
which  has  done  yeoman  service  In  educating  the  people  in  the  conceptions  of  modem 
science.  In  the  December  number  C.  C.  Abbott  treats  of  The  Descendants  of  Palteo- 
lithlo  Man;  C  H.  Henderson  of  the  Evolution  of  a  Glass  Bottle;  W.  B.  Farwell,  of  New 
Phases  in  the  Chinese  Problem;  and  Garrick  Mallery's  paper  on  Israelite  and  Indian  is 
concluded. 

—  The  Arena,  edited  by  B.  O.  Flower,  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  publication  of  the 
same  general  character  as  The  Forum,  and  The  North  American  Review^  the  first  (Decem- 
ber) number  of  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of  November.  Its  motto,  taken  from 
Heine,  may  be  assumed  to  express  more  clearly  the  thought  expressed  in  its  name:  "We 
do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas  but  are  possessed  by  them.  They  master  us  and 
force  us  into  the  arena,  whore  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them."  Its  opening' 
number  and  announcement  proclaim  it  a  free  parliament  for  the  able  discussion  of  those 
themes  in  religion,  politics,  sociology  and  education  which  are  agitating  the  modern 
world.  All  these  matters  are  treated  in  some  phase  in  this  Initial  number,  and  treated 
vigorously.  Its  subscription  price  is  $5.00;  address.  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  We 
will  furnish  it  to  subscribers  In  connection  with  the  Journal,  the  two  for  $6.00,  the  price 
of  one. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  The  state  examination  for  teach-  E.  Reichert,  who  resigned  the  position 
ers'  certificates  begins  this  year  on  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
Thursday,  Dec.  26.    This  arrangement  medicine. 

seemed  necessary  to  avoid  Christmas  _  prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  formerly  prin- 

day.     Most  of  the  work  will  be  con-  cipal  of  the  Appleton  high  school,  has 

eluded  by  Saturday,  only  four  branches  been    elected    city   superintendent   of 

printed  for  *' Friday"  going  over  to  schools  for  Janesville. 

the  next  week.    The  days  of  examin-  o-u    ^  .  1          n        ^  •     *.u     r\  u 

^,       r        r«i.      J       T^  .  J  — The  total  enrollment  m  the  Osh- 

ation  are,  therefore,  Thursday,  Friday,  ,      .  xt         1  r     *u    ^    ^       -*     •       o 

_        jjm,j  kosh  Normal  for  the  first  quarter  IS  478, 

Saturday  and  Monday.  ^     ,            ^        •    *i.    xt         1  j       ^ 

^  of  whom  216  are  m  the  Normal  depart- 

—  F.  H.  Blondell  has  resigned  his  po-   ment. 

sition  as  principal  of  the  Port  Wash-  _^e  call  attention  to  the  index  of 
ington  schools  to  accept  the  agency  for  ^h^  present  volume  of  the  Wisconsin 
a  new  language  chart.  B.  H.  Meyer,  a  Journal  of  Education,  found  in  this 
recent  graduate  of  Oshkosh  Normal  number,  as  some  indication  of  the  vari- 
School,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  g^y  and  importance  of  the  topics  dis- 
him.  cussed  in  its  pages  during  the  course  of 

— The  managers  of  the  National  Ed-  *  year, 
ucational  Association  have  secured  half  — We  have  examined  the  Teachers* 
rates  over  all  the  western  roads.  Lx)cal  Language  Chart,  for  which  Mr.  F.  H. 
excursions  are  being  planned  to  all  im-  Blondell  is  agent,  and  believe  that  it 
portant  points  in  the  northwest  and  on  will  prove  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  official  bulletin  aid  to  teachers  in  common  schools.  It 
will  be  out  in  March,  and  will  be  sent  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  varied 
free  to  any  address.  and  suggestive  work,   most  of  it  ex- 

~Two  new  high  schools  have  lately  ceedingly  well  planned,  and  is  put  up 
been  added  to  the  state  list,  that  at  Bar-  in  a  firm  and  substantial  manner,  so  as  to 
ron,  of  which  F.  F.  Wood  is  principal,  endure  well  the  necessary  wear  in  hand- 
and  that  at  Kaukauna,  Frank  Cleary  Hng.  It  commends  itself  at  once  to 
principal.  A  new  building  is  to  be  school  officers  as  a  valuable  and  dura- 
erected  for  the  latter.  ble  piece  of  school  apparatus. 

—The  enrollment  at  Whitewater  Nor-  —  Supt.  J.  Boyd  Jones,  who  has  so 
mal  School  is  very  large  this  quarter,  long  and  faithfully  served  the  first  dis- 
Report  says  that  there  are  thirty  more  trict  of  Rock  county,  has  been  appoint- 
in  the  Normal  department  than  the  ed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
seats  will  accommodate.  This  would  eral's  office  at  Washington,  with  a  sal- 
make  some  225  in  the  grade.  The  class  a^Y  o^  l^ooo  per  annum,  and  has  en- 
in  Theory  of  Teaching  some  weeks  tered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
since  visited  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  tion.  The  State  Superintendent  has 
at  Deiavan  to  observe  the  methods  of  appointed  W.  M.  Ross,  of  Janesville, 
teaching.  to  ^^^  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 

—  The  State  Superintendent  has  ap-  —  There  are  five  or  six  schools  now 
pointed  Albert  J.  Kretzer  superintend-  taking  the  preliminary  steps  to  being 
ent  of  Ozaukee  county  in  place  of  J.    admitted  to  the  State  Free  High  School 
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list.  This  list  is  already  a  large  one  at  Milwaukee,  and  is  especially  weir 
considering  the  population  of  the  state,  qualified  for  the  new  work  she  will  un- 
and  is  growing  very  rapidly.  The  time  dertake,  having  a  wide  knowledge  of 
is  close  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  books  suitable  for  young  people, 
come,  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  raise  __  County  Supt.  Lynch,  of  Mil  waukee,. 
the  rainnimum  of  acquirement  demand-  will  hold  the  second  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ed  for  a  high  school.  As  is  well  known  ings  for  the  teachers  of  that  county  at 
the  present  standard  is  little  if  any  the  State  Normal  School  building  on- 
above  a  good  grammar  grade;  and  0ec.  7.  The  first  was  a  regular  two- 
while  it  was  doubtless  wise  to  fix  it  day  institute,  held  some  weeks  ago. 
thus  low  in  order  to  promote  the  or-  _p^^f  ^^^^  p  Hjj,^  ^^  ^^^^  Milwau- 
ganization  of  such  schools  in  growing  ^^^  Academy,  died  on  Nov.  18.  He- 
communities,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  j^^^  ^^^  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
should  continue  so  much  longer.  By  ^^^^  ^^jy  ^^^^^  ^^e  past  year,  but  his 
means  of  this  arrangement  young  peo-  untimely  death  is  mourned  bv  many 
pie  are  misled  as  to  the  extent  of  their  ^^j^^^  ^j,^  j^^^  j^^^„^^  ^^  know  him 
own  advancement,  and  communities  ^  ^  ^^^^  estimable  gentleman.  The 
are  encouraged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j,^  ^^i„  by  his 
low  standard  where  a  higher  one  might  ^^^^^  p^pj,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Chicago  for 
readily  be  maintamed.  burial 

-Miss  Margaret  W.  Morley  has  re-  ^^^^  ^j^^t  schools  in   Milwaukee 

signed  her  position  as  teacher  of  Calls-  ^^^  reported  to  be  more  largely  attended 

thenics  and  Drawing  in  the  Milwaukee  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     ^  -^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  fi^^j 

Normal  School,  to  devote  her  whole  qu^^fied  teachers  to  do  the  work  in 

Ume  to  private  teaching  in  Chicago.  ^^^^  schools,  and  some  of  the  smaller 

She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Faddis,  form-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^e  consolidated. 

erly  of  Evanston,  111.  ^        .,..,,-      ^  ^     u 

—  Cassville,    in  Grant   county,   has- 

—A  series  of  meetings  of  school  voted  to  establish  a  high  school, 
principals  of  Milwaukee  has  been  held  _  ^.^e  discussion  of  the  Bennett  lawr 
during  the  autumn  and  will  probably  be  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^  in  bringing  clear- 
continued  through  the  winter,  at  which  jy  ^^  ^j^^  j^e  imperative  need  of  just 
are  discussed  the  various  branches  of  ^^^y^  ^  measure.  It  begins  now  to  be 
study  in  the  school  course.  Reading  has  clearly  seen  that  the  law  is  not  aimed 
received  attention  at  several  meetings.  ^^^^^^^  parochial  schools,  but  simply 
On  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  Supt.  Anderson  demands  that  American  children  shall 
addressed  the  teachers  on  the  subject,  ^e  taught  the  English  language.  The 
*'Aims  and  Ideals."  One  of  the  most  necessity  of  this  is  so  obvious  that 
practical  and  inspinng  papers  thus  far  sensible  people  withdraw  their  opposi- 
presented  was  that  read  by  Prin.  Burch  ^j^„  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  case  is  understood, 
on  Nov.  2,  on  the  importance  of  "learn-  ^^  ^^^  example  of  the  many  cases 
ing  to  read  in  order  to  read  to  learn. "  ^^ich  have  come  to  light  justifying  the 

—  Miss  Lutie  Steams  has   resigned  law,  take  the  following  from  the  Mani- 

a  position  in  the  Thirteenth    district  towoc  Pilot:     "  A  girl  19  years  of  age, 

school  to  accept  a  position  in  the  dis-  bom  in  this  county  and  educated  in  a 

tributing  department  of  the  Milwaukee  parochial  school  at  Reedsville  (a  village 

Public  Library.      Miss    Steams    is    a  in  the  town  of  Maple  Grove,  Manito- 

guaduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  woe  county),  appears  as  a  witness.  She 
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is  unable  to  speak  English  and  needs  provisions  of  the  recent  Library  Law, 
an  interpreter.  She  testifies  that  Eng-  fully  attest  the  value  and  need  of  books, 
lish  is  not  taught  in  the  school  she  at-  other  than  text-books,  as  aids  to  teach- 
tends,  that  she  is  unable  to  speak  Eng-  ers  in  interesting  pupils  in  school  work, 
lish,  and  does  not  know  in  what  state  The  uses  which  teachers  make  of  the 
she  lives.  The  lawyer  who  drew  out  few  books  supplied  must  result  in 
these  facts  is  of  German  descent,  and,  popular  approval,  which  will  ultimately 
though  a  thorough  friend  of  the  public  result  in  suppljringschools  with  sufficient 
schools  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  ed-  and  suitable  reading  matter  for  the 
ucation  in  English,  is  by  no  means  a  needs  of  teachers  in  supplementing  the 
renegade  German,  and  no  enemy  of  work  of  text-books.  The  following  are 
private  schools  if  they  give  the  educa-  a  number  of  uses  made  of  books,  as  in- 
tion  which  their  attendants  most  need,  dicated  in  replies  to  letters  to  teachers: 
There  are  two  other  instances  of  a  sim-  The  books  are  used  for  general  exer> 
ilar  nature  occurring  in  Cato  within  the  cises;  for  reference  books;  for  supple- 
last  few  months.*'  mentary  readers;  for  language  lessons; 

-  The  high  school  building  at  Unitv  f"'  «f"*'f'!  '^'"'^  °^  P"P"*  "^^^  *■? 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  but  ar'-  text-book  I^oik  have  been  prepared; 

rangements  were  speedily  made  for  the  ^°'  'f *"?  ^^  ^^  ^T     **  ^?Tu 

erection  of  a  new  one  which  will  be  in  ""'"'^'  of  teachers  have  replietj  that. 

._                 ^           ^.  upon  reading  books  and    conversing 

many  ways  an  improvement  over  the  .,,         .,     *       ,        , .             j  .. 

I    .  with  pupils  upon  the  subjects  read,  they 

are  met  with  requests  by  the  pupils  that 

-  Institutes  have  been  held  during  j^ey  be  allowed  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
the  past  month  as  follows:  At  Meno-  boo^s  for  themselves.  To  secure  such 
monie,  Nov.  8  and  9,  conducted  by  W.  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupUs, 
J.  Bner.  with  good  attendance  and  the  teacher  must  show  an  interest  in 
much  interest.  At  Baraboo  on  the  the  subjects  read.  The  purpose  of 
same  dates,  by  S.  Y.  Gillan  and  L.  W.  reading  books  to  pupils  should  be  to 
Harvey.  The  enrollment  was  126.  in-  ^^^^^^  ^„  j^te^est  which  will  lead  them 
eluding  nearly  all  the  graded  school  to  read  for  themselves.  Pupils  invari- 
teachers  and  principals  in  the  county,  ^^y  partake  of  the  enthusiasm  interest 
A^t.  State  Superintendent  Chandler  ,„  j^^,  ^^^^  shown  by  the  teacher, 
addressed  a  large  audience  in  the  court  i„  ^jdition  to  the  supplementary  read- 
house  on  Friday  evening.  At  Chilton  ^rs.  among  the  most  popular  books  in- 
one  was  held  Nov.  15  and  16,  Prof-  jj^ted  for  use  in  language  lessons  are 
Harvey  and  Miss  Swart,  conductors,  at  ..gcudder's  Folklore,"  "Aunt  Mar- 
which  73  out  of  the  79  teachers  hi  the  tha's  Comer  Cupboard,"  "Seven  Little 
county  were  present.  At  Green  Bay,  sisters"  and  "Grandfather's  Chair." 
Nov.  21,  22  and  23  the  institute  was 

conducted  by  Profs.  Gillan  and  Harvey,  —  Kaukauna  elected  a  city  superin- 

and  was  a  reunion  for  teachers  from  tendent  of  schools  this  year.    John  A. 

various  cities  in  that  part  of  the  state,  Hussey  was  chosen, 

an  exceedingly  interesting  and  profit-  ^^he  following  call  has  come  to 

able  gathenng.  j^^^^  ^^^  relates  to  a  matter  of  general 

-  Replies  to  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  interest:  "We,  the  undersigned,  teach- 
State  Superintendent  to  teachers  in  dis-  ers  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  feeling 
tricts  supplied  with  books,  under  the  the  need  of  an  association  of  the  teach- 
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ers  of  Milwaukee,  Waukpsha,  Jeflferson,  fulness  would  prevent  such  injustice. 
Dane,  Rock,  Walworth,  Racine  and  It  costs  but  one  cent  to  secure  a  change 
Kenosha  counties,  for  the  discussion  of  of  address,  or  discontinuance,  if  that 
educational  topics  and  for  the  strength-  seems  desirable, 
•ening  of  fratemalties,  do  unite  in  mak-  — Send  a  postal  to  us  asking  for 
ing  a  call  for  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
of  effecting  an  organization,  such  meet-  tion  and  we  will  mail  you  free  of  charge 
ing  to  be  held  at  the  Capitol  Building,  an  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  26,  1889,  at  i  p.  m.  noxious  weeds  whose  destruction  isor- 
<It  is  understood  that  the  word  "  teach-  dered  by  law  of  the  state.  It  ought  to 
ers,"  as  used  above,  shall  include  all  be  in  every  school  for  the  pupils  to  ex- 
persons  engaged  is  educational  work.)  amine,  and  you  can  get  it  for  the  asking. 
The  above  call  in  made  in  accord  with  — The  enrollment  in  the  Baraboohigh 
the  understanding  at  the  summer  mept-  school  has  reached  one  hundred  this 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Asso-  year,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per 
<riation  held  at  Waukesha,  that  sections  cent.  This  will  make  the  erection  of  a 
of  the  association  might  be  organized  new  building  necessary  very  soon, 
to  hold  their  meetings  during  the  sum-  Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
mer  vacation.  The  counties  mentioned  to  the  physical  apparatus  of  the  school, 
in  the  call  are  situated  favorably  with  —  From  the  School  Bulletin^  of  Ber- 
reference  to  railroad  facilities,  but  it  is  lin,  we  clip  the  following  regarding  the 
understood  that  the  names  of  counties  high  school  at  that  place:  "The  Na- 
given  are  merely  suggestive  and  the  tural  Philosophy  laboratory  is  well  fitted 
section  may  be  enlarged  or  made  up  with  cupboards,  etc.,  filled  with  all 
smaller  as  may  seem  advisable.  The  sorts  of  instruments  and  machines, 
person  to  whom  this  is  addressed  is  The  chemical  laboratory  is  a  large  room 
requested  to  sign  it,  to  secure  the  signa-  fitted  with  desks,  one  for  each  student, 
tures  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  chemicals  and 
and  to  return  the  same  to  D.  D.  Mayne,  tools.  The  high  school  room  has  a 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis."  reading  table  on  which  is  to  be  found 
—  The  carelessness  of  subscribers  some  of  the  best  magazines  of  the  day; 
often  involves  considerable  trouble  and  such  as  the  Forum,  North  American 
expense  to  publishers.  For  instance.  Review,  Scribner's  monthly,  Scientific 
some  change  residence  without  notify-  American,  etc.  Besides  these  excellent 
ing  us,  and  after  many  months  elapse  magazines,  may  be  found  scientific 
we  learn  of  the  fact  in  some  accidental  papers  on  all  subjects,  and  several 
way.  Sometimes  postmasters  inform  weekly  and  daily  papers.  The  text 
us  that  a  subscriber  has  removed,  and  book  library  contains  all  the  books  that 
his  address  is  unknown.  Others  allow  are  needed  in  completing  the  course 
the  Journal  to  be  sent  to  them  for  two  and  may  be  obtained'  at  a  reasonable 
or  three  years,  and  then  repudiate  all  price.  The  circulating  library  contains 
responsibility  for  it.    A  little  thought-  several  hundred  volumes.'* 


Students,  Teachers  (male  or  female),  Clergymen,  and  others  in  need  of 
change  of  employment,  should  not  fail  to  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009 
Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  Their  great  success  shows  that  they  have  got  the 
true  ideas  about  making  money.  They  can  show  you  how  to  employ  odd  hours 
profitably. 


NO\Sr   READY 

YOUTH'S  Temperance  Manual 

SEND  FORTY  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

THE  Intermediate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temperance    Physi- 
ologies.    144  pp.  Cloth.     Beautifully  illustrated.     Fully  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology  and   Hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  ^*  Youth's  Temperance  ManuaP*  treats  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
physiology,  and  is  also  full  of  practical  suggestions  connected  with  every  phase 
of  daily  life. 

Price  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies: 

Exohange.    Introduction. 

1.  The  House  I  Live  Iiii 18  ots.       30  ots. 

2.  Toath'B  Temperance  tfanuali 26  ots.       40  ots. 

3.  Eoieotio  Onide  to  Health, 36  ots.       60  ots. 


ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  Ladies  in  the  present  Fashionable  An- 
gular Penmanship,  by  Prof  John  P.  Gordon,  London,  and  Practice  Cards  by 
R,  and  L,  McLaurin. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SAMPLE  COPY  PRICE: 

Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  six  copy  books,  including  books  of  notes, 

invitations  and  other  forms,  each 8  cents 

Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy  books,  per  set,  15  cents 

Complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  by  mail,  for  examination,  65  cents 


Eclectic  iC^b^sical  (Beograpb? 


jXs:es:e]:d. 


Contains  no  irrelevant  matter.  Treats  Physical  Geography  only.  i2mo, 
382  pages,  200  Maps,  Cuts  and  Diagrams.  Introduction  price,  $1.00;  Exchange 
price,  60  cents. 

SEND    01   JPOR    SJ»BCIJI£E2V^   COPY. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 

RUBL.1S1-16RS. 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


=ALREADY  WIDELY  ADOPTED. 


EGGL-ESTON'S 

pi^toiiil  of  the  Uqited  p.^k$ 

AND     ITS    PEOPLE. 

For  tli@  Qss  of  Schools. 

RBCBIVBS    HIGHBST    COMMBNDJLTION. 

"The  history  (Eggleston's)  is  beautiful.  The  maps  are  excellent,  the  pictures 
charming,  the  text  exceedingly  interesting." — Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  Cook 
Co.  Normal  School,  Englewoud,  III. 

"  I  like  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  so  much  that  I  have  ordered  it 
for  immediate  use  in  this  school." — Clara  Conway,  Principal  Clara  Conway  Insti- 
tute, Memphis,    Tenn. 

* '  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  fine  a  book — size,  style,  paper,  print,  eifery thing. 
I  shall  certainly  bring  it  prominently  before  my  teachers." — M.  A.  B,  Kelly,  State 
Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"The  merest  glance  at  this  book  with  its  wealth  of  illustration  demonstrates  its 
right  to  a  prominent  place  in  our  public  schools.     It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
and  once  seen,  possession  will  be  desired." — G.  V.  R.  Merrill,   Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  looked  over  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States,  I  decid- 
ed to  introduce  it  into  St.  Mark's  School,  and  I  am  now  using  it  with  one  of  my 
classes,  in  which  it  gives  full  satisfaction." — William  E.  Peck,  St.  Mark's  School, 
Sout /thorough,  Mass. 

"Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  takes  the  palm.  A  boy  who  fails  to  be 
interested  in  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  '  natural, '  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  uses  the 
word." — Homer  B.  Sprague,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  Dakota. 

"  I  like  Eggleston's  History  very  much.     It  treats  the  subject  in  a  way  to  give 
pupils  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the 
growth  of  the  nation." — Thomas  M.   Balliet,    Superintendent  of  Schools,   Spring- 
field, Mass. 

"It  is  not  my  custom  to  '  give  myself  away  '  on  the  question  of  school-books;  but 
I  have  looked  over  your  history,  and  read  part  of  it  critically,  and  I  must  say  it 
comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  school-history  than  any  similar  book  that  I  have 
seen.  Please  give  me  your  best  rates  for  introduction. " — M.  A.  Newell,  Principal 
State  Normal  School,  Baltimore. 

' '  The  beautiful  typographical  appearance  of  the  work  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
school-book  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  text  is  remarkably  clear  and  intelligible  to 
the  young  mind,  and  conveys  the  facts  with  the  interest  almost  of  a  romance.  Its 
absolute  freedom  from  partisan  bias  in  political  matters  is  especially  noteworthy. 
The  book  commends  itself,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  widely  adopted  in  our  schools." 
— (Gen.)  Horatio  C.  King,  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education. 


l^i^Send  for  sample  pagres  and  terms  for  Introduction.    Specimen  copies  mailed  to 
teachers  and  school  officers  at  the  introduction  price— SLOS. 

D.  APPLETON'&Cb.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco. 


Sciibner's  MagazinejThe  Atlantic  Monthly 


FOR  1880. 

The  publishers  of  Sciibner's  Maflrazinealm 
to  make  it  the  most  popular  and  enterprls- 
inv  of  periodicals,  while  atall  times  preserv- 
ing its  high  literary  character.  25,U0U  new 
readers  have  been  drawn  to  It  durlnir  the 
past  six  months  by  the  increased  exoellenoe 
of  its  contents  (notably  the  Railway  articles), 
and  It  closes  its  second  year  with  a  new  im- 
petus and  an  assured  success.  The  illustra- 
tions will  show  some  new  effects,  and  noth- 
ing to  make  Scrlbner's  Magazine  attractive 
and  interesting  will  be  neglected. 

The  Railroad  Articles  will  be  continued 
bv  several  very  striking  papers;  one  especi- 
ally interesting  by  Ex-Hostmaster-General 
Thomas  L.  James  on  "The  Railway  Postal 
Service."  Illtuttrated. 

Mr.Robert  Louis  Stev«nson*s serial  novel 
''The  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  will  run 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Beffttn  in  November. 

A  Correspondence  and  collection  of 
manuscript  memoirs  relating  to  J.  F  Millet 
and  a  famous  group  of  modern  French 
Painters  will  furnish  the  substance  of  sev- 
eral articles.  IHuiatraUd. 

The  brief  end  papers  written  last  vear  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  will  be  replaced  by 
eiiually  interesting  contributions  by  differ- 
ent famous  authors.  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  will  write  the  first  of  them  for  the 
January  number. 

Many  valuable  Literary  Articles  will  ap- 
pear; a  paper  on  Waiter  Scott's  Methods  of 
work,  illustrated  from  original  MSS.,  a  sec- 
ond "  Shelf  of  Old  Books,"  by  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields,  and  many  other  articles  equally  note- 
worthy. Illustrated. 

Fishing  Articles  describing  sport  in  the 
best  fishing  grounds  will  appear.  Salmon, 
Winninish,  Bass,  and  Tarpon  are  the  sub- 

Iects  now  arranged.    Theautborsare  well- 
[nown  sportsmen.  Illustrated. 

Illastrated  Articles  of  great  variety, 
touching  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  travel, 
biography,  description,  etc.,  will  appear,  but 
not  of  the  conventional  commonplace  sort. 

lUuatraled. 

Among  the  most  interesting  In  the  list  of 
scientific  papers  for  the  vear  will  be  a  re- 
markable article  by  Professor  John  Trow- 
bridge, upon  the  most  recent  developments 
and  uses  of  Photography.  • 

lUuatrated. 

A  class  of  articles  which  has  proved  of 
special  interest  will  be  continued  by  a  group 
or  papers  upon  Electricity  In  Its  most  re- 
cent application,  by  eminent  authorities;  a 
remarkable  paper  on  Deep  Mining,  and 
other  interesting  papers. 

Unique  iUustrationB. 

A  Special  OITer  to  cover  last  year's  num- 
bers, which  include  all  the  Railway  Articles, 
as  follows: 

A  year's   subscription   (1889)   and   the 
numbers  for  1888 84.60 

A  year's  subscription  (1880)  and  the  num- 
hers  for  1888,  bound  in  cloth 86.00 

$3.00  a  year;  25  oents  a  number. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 


for  1880  announces  as  a  small  part  of  its  at- 
!  tractions  for  the  reading  public, 

Tiiree  S&rial  9tori&Bi 

The  Tragic  Muse. 

By  Hrkkt  Jakei).  author  of  "The  Por^ 
trait  of  a  Lady,"  etc. 

The  Begum's  Daughter, 

By  B.  L.  Bynnbr.  author  of  *-Agnes  Sur^ 
rlage,"  "Penelope's  Suitors,"  etc. 

Passe  Rose, 

By  Arthur  Shbrbukne  Hardy,  author  of 
"But  Yet  a  Woman,"  etc.  This  began  in 
the  September  number,  and  will  continue 
until  April. 

Thd  Atlantic  for  1889 

Will  contain 

Literary,  Social,  UlBtorical  Eifayu^HtarieBf 
Fontn-,  Trttoel  Sketoluut,  Papers  oh  JBSda- 
eati  n,  FolUiw,  Art. 

By  the  foremost  American  writers. 

The  Best  Representative 

Of  American  periodical  literature,  which 
appeals  to  readers  by  its  own  charms.— JVinD 
York  Evening  Post. 

Month  After  Month 

It  Illustrates  practically  its  well-earned 
reputation  as  the  foremost  literary  mag^ 
azlne  in  America.— Promdenre  Journal. 

The  One  Annerlcan 

Magaxine  in  which  a  regard  for  letters  is  a 
controlling  motive  —The  New  York  Tri- 
bune. 

The  Atlantic  for  1889 

TBRMS:$1.00  a  year  in  advance,  postaob 
frbb;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb 
life-size  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
Longfellow.  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or 
Holmes,  i6*00;  each  additional  portrait, 
$1.00.  N.  B.  The  January  Atlantic  uHUconr 
tain  an  entirely  new  steel  portrait  of  the  Poet 
WhUtier. 

The  Navetnber  and  I>eretnber  mintberB  of 
the  Atlafktic  will  be  eent  free  of  charge  to 
new  BubeeriberB  whoee  BubBcrlptionB  for 
IHSy  are  reoeived  before  December  SfOth* 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the 
sender^  and  therefttre  remitttances  should  be 
made  by  nu^ney-order,  draft,  or  registered  Ut- 
ter, to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

^indepgtiiiteii  Tp&iqing  ^chooL 

Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

For  paiticulars  address,  (MRS.)  ENDORA 
HAILMANN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 

Pare  d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartens  and 
rimary  schools. 

TRimRR^  WIITBH    American  Teaoh- 
IMtHCillO  HAllllSiU.  er's  Bureau,    St. 


Louis.    18th  year. 


dec^] 


<n 


Journal  Clubbing  Rates. 

To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 


IntelliKence (1.50  t*  ^5 

New  England  Journal  ol  Education  (general) 2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) 1.00  1,75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.35 

Common  School  Education  (Methods)     ......       ....    i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  journal  (general) a. 50  2.85 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Melhods) 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine)  . 1.00  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  1.70 

Scribner's  Magazine j.oo  3.40 

Century  Magazine   .    . 4.00  4.40 

St.  Nicholas .    3.00  3  40 

Littell's  Living  Age a.oo  8.30 

Atlantic  Monthly 4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine .    4.00  4  40 

St.  Nicholas 300  3-40 

Illinois  School  Journal 1,50  3  20 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

-s^THE    •■ECI_IPSE."3sa 


Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 
Tkaraughfy  Revised  by  HENRY  PREBLE,  Assisiani  Professor  of 

Greek  and  Latin  in  Harvard  University, 

ISmo,  --------  •1.19,  n«t. 

Until  March  /,  i88g,  a  single  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  for  examination 
op  receipt  of  60  cents. 

The  favor  with  which  the  new  edition  has  been  received  by  teachers  in  prepara- 
tory schools  and  by  professors  in  colleges  warrants  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found 
in  many  important  respects  superior  to  any  other  Latin  Grammar  now  in  use. 

Characteristic  Features. 

The  Grammar  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  combination  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy^ Clearness  and  Simplicity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  greatest 
improvement  has  been  made:  /.  Order  of  H^ords  in  Latin  Sentence.  2.  Word- 
Fortnaiion.  {Formative  Suffixes,  Processes  of  growth,  etc)  j.  Clauses  tvith 
"cum.**  4.  Relative  Clauses.  5.  Conditional  Clauses.  6.  The  Regular 
Verb.  ( The  four  conjugations  treated  so  far  as  possible  as  varieties  of  one  con- 
jufration.)  j.  The  Third  Declension.  8.  Metres.  (A  full  but  brief  treatment 
with  English  parallels,)    p.  A  complete  and  very  valuable  Index. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC-RECENTLY'  PUBLISHED. 

H.  N.  Wheeler^s  Second  Lessons. 

Forming  with  Warren  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  a  complete,  brief,  practical  course 
in  Arithmetic,  characterized  throughout  by  a  careful  application  of  the  Inductive 
Method  of  Instruction  by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupil  is  led  to  regard  a  new  word  as 
a  labor-saving  device  for  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a  definition  as  a  brief  statement 
of  the  net  result  of  personal  observation  and  thought,  and  a  rule  as  a  brief  state 
of  how  he  has  done  something. 

The  price  of  the  Second  Lessons isQ6o  cts.  net;  until  March  i,  1889,  we  will 
mail  a  single  copy  to  any  teacher  for  examination  on  receipt  of  40  cts. ,  which  will 
be  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one  month,  or  if  we  receive  an  order 
for  ten  or  more  copies.  We  will  send  a  descriptive  circular,  including  sample 
pages,  to  any  address  on  application. 

READING  MATTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Ki^e^^idi  Llteittuie 

THE  BEST,  AND  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Forty  numbers  averaging  over  80  pages  at]i5  cents  each,  containing  in  an  un- 
abridged form  some  of  the  most  interesting,'  most  instructive,  and  most  famous 
works  of 


George  Washington, 
Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  Burroughs, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Harriet  Bebcher  Stowe. 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
James  Russell  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 

A  descriptive  circular,  including  a  prospectus  of  new  numbers  to  be  issued 
monthly  during  the  school  year  of  1888-89,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

Houghton,  NIikflin  &  Co., 

4  PABK  8TRBET.  BOSTON,  MAS?. 


OUR    list    of   these    books    is     now     the 
largest   and   best.     It  embraces  fifty 
live,  practical,   modern  books.      Some 
new  ones  now  ready  are; 


Gardner's    ■^JSTnW   School 
Buildings. 

Cloth,  quarto,  ibo  pp.  Conlnlns  3;  designs  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  but  specially  of  country 
school-bouses.  150  Illustrations.  Four-page 
descriptive  circular  free.     Price,  fa.txi  nel. 

Southwick's  Quiz-Manual 

on  Theory  and  T&ar>UJno- 

Practice  of     I  eacning, 

Clolh,  iCtmo,  1^3  pp.  Price,  75  "s.;  lo  tiachert, 
60  cu.;  by  mail,  6  cis.  extra. 

Welch's    Talks     on     Psy- 
chology. 

By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D.,  of  Iowa.    i6mo.  cloth, 

136  pp.     Price,  50  CIS. ;  to  Itaehers,  40  els. ;  by  mail,  5  cts.  < 

Welch's  Teachers'   Psychology. 


-E-C-CARpHER- 


■Ci-KCtLoOg-  &<»  HCW  Vbm^CrOtCTC": 


Dewey's  How  to  Teach  Manners. 

By  Mtta.  J.  M.  DewEV.     Cloth,  i6mo,  108  pp.     Price,  50CI1,;  le  teachers,  40  cfr> 

by  mail,  5  cts.  eitra. 

Teacher's  Manuals  Series.-4  New  Nos.  ('?n«ii**. 

Paper,  36  CO  64  pp.     Each,  15  cts.;  to  ieeuien,  13  cts.;  by  mail,  5  cts.  extra. 

Train     th« 


7.  Huntinffion's  Unconscious  Ti 

tlon. 
a.    Hughea'  How  to  Keep  Order. 


S.    Qulck'a      H( 

Memory. 
1 0.    Hoffmanri'a  Kindergarten  Olf  ta. 


1/^/^  Page  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  Teachers  Books  /^  f^ 
\J\J  published  sent  to  any  address  for  |^  •• 

We  keep  300  of  the  best  of  these  books  in  stock  at  teachers'  prices. 

New  list  of  1,000  Best  Books  for  School  Libraries  sent  for  6c. 
in  stamps. 

FOR  TEN  CENTS 

and  the  names  of  two  or  more  first-class  agents  for  books  and  papen, 
in  your  town,  we  will  send  both  of  the  above  catalogues  and  Hughes' 
How  TO  Keep  Order,  just  published.     Mention  this  paper. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


NOVir   READY 

YOUTH'S  Temperance  Manual 

SEND  FORTY  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

THE  Intermediate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temperance   Physi- 
ologies.    144  pp.  Cloth.     Beautifully  illustrated.    Fully  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  ''Youth's  Temperance  ManuoT^  treats  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
physiology,  and  is  also  full  of  practical  suggestions  connected  iviih  every  phase 
of  daily  life. 

Price  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies: 

Exchange.    Introduotlon. 

1.  The  EooBe  I  Liye  In, 18  ote.       SOoto. 

2.  Tonth'i  Temperance  HCannal, 26  ots.       40  ots. 

3.  Eoleotio  Guide  to  Health, 36  ots.       60  ote. 

ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

A  Compute  Course  of  Instruction  for  Ladies  in  the  present  Fashionable  An- 
gular  Penmanships  by  Prof,  fohn  P,  Gordon^  London,  and  Practice  Cards  by 
R.  and  L.  McLaurin, 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SAMPLE  COPY  PRICE: 

Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  six  copy  books,  including  books  of  notes, 

invitations  and  other  forms,  each 8  cents 

Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy  books,  per  set,  15  cents 

Complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  by  mail,  for  examination,  65  cents 

JEclectlc  I^bi28lcal  ©eograpbi? 

Contains  no  irrelevant  matter.  Treats  Physical  Geography  only.  i2mo, 
382  pages,  200  Maps,  Cuts  and  Diagrams.  Introduction  pnce.  |i.oo;  Exchange 
price,  60  cents. 

SBX2>    #1   Fan   SPBCIAfBlV  COPY. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 

RUBUISHeRS. 
CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


JUST  PIIBUSHED.     THE  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Welch's    Teachers'    Psychoiogy, 


By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D.,  Ex-president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Io\ 

Author  of  "Talks  on  Psychology."     Cloth,   lamo.    300  pp.     Price,  $1.25:   to 
teachers,  f  i.oo ;  by  mail  12  cents  extra. 

WHY   THIS    IS    A    SUPERIOR    VOLUME. 

(i.)    It  is  an  effective  help  to  self  study  because  it  system izes  and  classifies 
operations  which  every  one  recognizes  as  taking  place  in  his  own  mind. 

(2.)     It  deals  with  the  mind  only  in  its  actual  manifestations,  avoiding  all  those 
lations  that  have  for  centuries  trammelled  the  study  of  Psychology. 

(3.)    It  inculcates  the  habit  of  systematic  self  scrutiny  and  the  study  of  the  minds  of 
others. 

(4O    The  application  of  Psychology  to  the  principles  of  teaching  is  full  and  detailed. 

GF*  This  is  a  remarkable  volume.     Nealy  1,000  copies  were  subscribed  for  in  advanoe 
of  publication.     Even  if  you  own  another  similar  book  you  will  want  this  too. 
This    remarkable  book    by  a    well-known    Western   Educator,    ouffht  to 

be  In  the  hands  of  BWBvy  Western  teacher. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories- 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.  Enlarged  reading  circle  edition  with  an  analysis  of  each 
chapter,  a  full  index  of  subjects,  and  new  chapters  on  **  Froebel "  and  the  **  American 
Common  School."  Cloth,  i6mo.  237  pp.  Price,  50  cents  ;  to  teachers,  43  rents; 
by  mail  5  cents  extra.    This  is  the  best  Short  History  of  Education  published. 

Perez's  F?rst  Three  Years  of  Childhood. 

Aa  Exhaustive  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Children.  By  Bernard  Perez.  Edited  and 
translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie,  translator  of  "Child  and  Child  Nature,"  with  ao 
introduction  by  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  etc.  New 
edition  with  a  most  valuable  index.  i2mo,  cloth,  324  pp.  Price,  f  1.50 ;  to  teachers, 
$  .20  ;  by  mail,  10  cts.  extra. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  and  Tralnlnsr 
eOhOOl,  ChicaRO.  says:  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  published  Perez's  wotuterful  won 
upon  childhood.    I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  get  everybo  jy  to  read  it.    It  is  a  grand  work.** 

TEACHERS'  Ml.  Butler's  Argument  for  Manual  Training. 
MANUAL  I  12.  Allan's  Temperament  in  Education. 
SERIES.      (  13.  Groff's  School  Hygiene. 

i6mo,  paper,  15  cents  each  ;  td  teachers,  Z2  cents  ;  by  mail,  i  cent  extra. 


EW   EDITIONS  of  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Patridge's  "Quincy  Methods"    Illustrated. 

The  standard  book  of  the  '*  Nestr  Methods  "in  Primary  Teaching.  Cloth,  i2mo,  700  pp. 
Price,  fi.75  ;  to  teachexs,  f  :.4o;  by  mail,  13  cents  extra. 

Shaw  and  Donnell's  School  Devices, 

Cloth,  i2mo,  275  pp.  Price,  f  1.25  ;  to  teachers,  fz.oo;  by  mail  10  cents  eztia. 
This  helpful  book  has  just  been  enlarged  by  75  pages.  An  astonishing  number  off 
helpful  hints  as  to  *'  Methods  "  will  be  found  in  it. 

Gardner's  Town  and  Country  School  Buildings,  t^.sa 
Dewey's  How  to  Teach  Manners.    50  cents. 
Southwick's  Quiz-Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 

TICE  OF  TEACHING.     75  cents. 

Welch's  Ta'ks  on  Psychology,    s^  cents. 

%*  Send  for  new  64  page  descriptive  catalogue  of  our  lar^e  list  of  helpful  Books  for 
Teachers,  free.  100  page  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  teachers'  books  of  all  publisheis, 
6  cents.    Correspondence  with  reading  circles  solicited. 

The  above  books  are  but  a  few  of  our  large  list  recently  published. 

KELLOGG  &  CO..  Educational  Publishers.  ^^l^'SutVyi^rcVSU*^ 


i 


NO^K^  READY 

YOUTH'S  Teimperance  Manual 

SEND  FORTY  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

THE  Intermediate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temperance    Physi- 
ologies.    144  pp.  Cloth.     Beautifully  illustrated.     Fully  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

TJie  **you//i*s  Temperance  Mannar  treats  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
physiology,  and  is  also  full  of  pracHcal  suggestions  connected  with  every  phase 
of  daily  life. 

Price  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies: 

Bzohange.    Introduction. 

1.  The  House  I  Liye  In, ISots.       30ot8. 

2.  Youth's  Temperanoe  HCaauid, 26  cts.       40  ots. 

3.  Eoleotic  Guide  to  Health, 86  cts.       60  ots. 


ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

A  Compute  Course  of  Instruction  for  Ladies  in  the  present  Fashionable  An- 
gular Penmanships  by  Prof  John  P,  Gordon^  London,  and  Practice  Cards  by 
R,  and  L.  McLaurin, 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SAMPLE  COPY  PRICE: 

Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  six  copy  books,  including  books  of  notes, 

invitations  and  other  forms,  each 8  cents 

Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy  books,  per  set,  15  cents 

Complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  by  mail,  for  examination,  65  cents 


JEclectlc  I^bi^slcal  ©eograpbi? 


E3X3. 


Contains  no  irrelevant  matter.  Treats  Physical  Geography  only,  lamo, 
382  pages,  200  Maps,  Cuts  and  Diagrams.  Introduction  price,  |i.oo;  Exchange 
price,  60  cents. 

SBX2>    #1   Fan   SPBCIMBN  COFY. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 

CINCINNATI.                        NEW  YORK. 

[ 

&  Co., 

BOSTON. 

APPLETONS'  READERS 


UnquG.lifiGd  Success^ 

F^ROTWC  KCTUPCL-  INTRODUCTION  KND  USe. 


Appletons'  Readers  are  one  of  several  series  recently  placed  upon 
the  State  List  of  South  Carolina,  from  which  County  School  Officers 
made  selection.  Thirty-three  out  of  a  total  of  Thirty-four  Counties 
in  that  State  adopted  Appleton's  Readers  for  Exclusive  Use, 

Appletons'  Readers  are  in  Exclusive  Use  as  the  regular  series  of 
Readers  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  HL,  Hyde  Park,  IlL,  Cleveland,  O., 
Kansas  City,  Mo,,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  and  in  many  other  places  advertised 
as  using  other  Readers. 

Tdis  IS  Unequivocal  success. 

Appletons'  Readers  are  also  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
places: 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
CITY  OF  BROOKLYN, 
CITY  OF  JERSEY  CITY, 
CITY  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J., 


CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
CITY  OF  POUGHKEEPSIE, 
CITY  OF  OAKLAND,  CAL., 
CITY  OF  OMAHA.  NEB., 


CITY  OF  HOBOKEN,  N.  J.,  CITY  OE  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

And  many  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 

country. 

Appletons'  Readers  have  held  a  foremost  place  among  school 
books  from  the  first  day  of  their  publication  to  the  present  time,  and 
no  other  Readers  yet  published  can  compare  with  them  in  Authorsoip, 
Method,  Gradation,  **  Notes,"  Lessons  on  "How  to  Read," 
etc.  Teachers  who  have  used  them  appreciate  their  distinctive  feat- 
ures. 

Sendjfor  full  descriptive  circulars,  price-list,  etc.  Favorable  terms 
for  iotroduction  and  exchange. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francltoo. 


Ndtioil  EJuGQliofl  jlssoGiiitioii 

AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JULY  i6  TO  19,  1889. 


ILLINOIS    CnNTRA^L    RA.ILROA.D. 


Xb  tlie  Teaolieni  of  tlie  Xoi-tlmreAtf 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Assoiation  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1888  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  meeting  in  1889  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  Nov.  xyth,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  be  held  at  Nashville.  July  i6th 
to  19th,  1889,  and  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  de- 
sire to  congratulate  the  teachers  of  the  northwest  on  the  opportunity  thus  afforded. 
nol;,only  to  visit 

Nashville,  the  Athens  of  the  South, 

but  also  to  visit  the  Celebrated  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Hermitage,  once  the  home  of 
Ex-President  Andrew  Jackson,  only  twelve  miles  from  Nashville.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  Ex-President  James  K.  Polk,  now  occupied  by  his  widow  and  friends  of 
the  family. 

The  Battlefields  of  Nashville,       The  National  Cemetery, 
Murf  reesboro,       Chattanooga,       Lookout  Mountain, 

and,''scores  of  other  historic  places  near  the  beautiful  city  of  Nashville.  And  to  fur- 
ther advise  you  that 

The  lUiDois  Central  Railroad  will  Run  a  Teachers'  Excursion 

From  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota  and  Madlnon,  Wis. 

This  train  will  consist  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  and  Elegant  Chair  Cars 
that  will  run  through  to  Nashville  without  change.  And  will  be  accompanied  by  pas- 
senger agents  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  northwest.  Arrangements  are  alr^uly 
made^for 

8everalD**Slde  Trips'*  from  Nashville  at  Very  Low  Rates. 


AN  ELEGANT  SOUVENIR 

of  this  grand  trip  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  giving  just  such  information  as 
every  teacher  desires  concerning  the  Nashville  meeting.  We  want  every  teacher 
in  the  northwest  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Souvenir.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 
the  undersigned  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  and  begin  now  to  make  preparations  to  at- 
tend the  1889  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,. July  16  to  19,  1889,  and  to  dream  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for 
every  teacher  that  joins  the  happy  party  on  the  1889 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  TEACHERS*  EXCURSION. 

Gen.    IVest,  Pass.  Agent. 


Are  You  Going  to  Nashville? 


The  National  Educational  Association  meets  in  Nashville,  July  i6  to 
19,  '89,  and,  as  usual,  the  enterprising  Monon  Route  will  sell  Ex- 
cursion  tickets  at  Special  Low  Rates  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago, 
Michigan,  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Special  through-car  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  from  Chicago  to  destination,  and  those  con- 
templating attendance  may  be  assured  of  superior  accommodations  on 
the  trip.  The  Monon  is  the  direct  route  to  Nashville  and  is  often  called 
"The  University  Line,"  on  account  of  the  numerous  univeisity  towns 
through  which  it  passes.  The  term  "  Monon"  has  also  become  &mil- 
iarly  known  to  teachers  as  the  "  Mammoth  Cave  Route,"  this  world- 
renowned  cavern  being  reached  direct  via  the  Monon.  All  who  desire 
to  see  something  interesting  en  route,  and  travel  in  Pullman's  Finest 
Buffet  Sleepers  and  Chair  Cars  can  do  so  by  securing  tickets  via  the 
Monon  Route.  For  special  information,  address  L.  E.  Sessions,  T, 
P.  A,,  Box  581,  Minneapolis ;  or,  E.  O.  McCormick,  G.  P.  A.,  Chi- 
cago. 


trade''marks. 


cund.    AddrwM 
UCKH  ti  CO.,  Fntsat  SallcitBrB. 


r^- 


av  EITIO  N  •  |00|.AN  5W  E  R- lOO  I .  GCVE.  S  T I  o  H 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  U.S.  HISTORY t  60 

GEOGBiPHr 60 

ARITHMETIC 60 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 60 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 60 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 60 

ORTHOGRAPHY GO 

GENERAL  HISTORY 60 

Prtoe  B»oh,  50o..  or  Set  of  Klyht  for  •8.S5,  Postaire  Paid. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  In  preparing  for  Examinations,  for 
revlewinjr  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  reference  Books-  They  can  be  sold  In  every 
ffeimlly  tluit  has  children  to  educate.    The  author  Is  an  experienced  teacher. 

Published  by  THE  BUBBOWS  BB0THEB8  OOMPAITT, 

38,  35,  87,  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SALESMEN 

to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  Nursery 
Stock!     Steady  employment   guaranteed. 
SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID.  Apply  at  once, 
statlDgr  age. 

CHASE  BROS.  COMPAMY.  ROClWttr.  H.  Y. 

SPECIAIi 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


—  TO  — 


PARIS 


EmiiPE 

-AND   THE- 

WOBLIFS  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

Enghnd,  France,  Gemuy,  the  Rhine,  Belgioa 

lid  HollUlli  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
crossing  the  Atiautic.  AW  travel  and 
hotels  Fi RST-CL ASS.  LOW  RATES, 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circalar,  free. 

¥..  TOURJEE, 

Franklin  Sq.»  Boston,  Mi 


We  Wish  a  few 
men  to  sell  oor 
goods  by  sample 
(o  tbe  whole- 
dale  anil  retail  trade.  IVearetbe  Iai*ffe8t 
man  uiacturars  in  our  line.  Knclobe  two- 
cent  stamp.  A  permanent  u/Ai^PQ 
position.  Ncfttenilonpaldto  -^'^^^^ 
postal  cards.  Money  advanced 
for  waires,  adverttPlnir,  etc. 
Csntsnnial  .ManMfkctiinnK  Co.. 


$3.00 


PER  DAY. 


Pennsyliania  Edicational  Bsreao, 

Bstablished  1880.  Filled  hundreds  of  posi- 
tion. Good  places  for  good  teaobers.  Em- 
ployers served  without  charge-  Business 
transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The 
Manager  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  tb.-.  full  benefits  of  tbe 
season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

L..  B.  L.ANDIS,  Manager, 
206  N.  7tb  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


HERBASIUI  AH)  PLAIT  DESGRIPTJOI, 

By  Edward  T.  Nelson.  Pb.  D.,  Professor  of 
History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela^ 
ware,  O.  Combines  tbe  Plant^Beoord  and  the 
Herbarium  The  most  attractive  cover* 
best  paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  75  Cents. 

Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  00 
cents,  wbicb  sum  will  be  refunded  If  the 
work  is  introduced 

K.  T.  NELSON,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

SCH00LTEACHERS~^gl^5i 

FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK. 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  fine  Stoel  En- 
gravings.   For  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
dress 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Namb  this  Papbr  every  time  you  write. 

MRS.  HAILMANN  S 

I^indePg&PtBn  Traiqing  ^chooL 

opens  Jan,  9  and  Sept.  8. 
For  particolara  address,    (MiCS.)   ENDOBA 
HAILJtANN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

lean  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 

Fare  d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartens  and 
rlmary  schools. 


d.VE5TION-|0O|.AN5WER-l0OI-(^VESTIOtT! 


!  »IyI  I*     AH®     e  f 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


BHQLI8H  OHAHHAB 

PHTBIOLOQY  AND  HYOIENE 

THBORY  AND  PEACTnCB  Or  TEACHINO  .. 

OBTHOGEAPHY 

GBNBBAL  H18T0BT 


These  Queetion  Bookt  an 
rerlevlDK  Pupils  la  8cb 
fomll;  that  bos  ohildrei 


Skoh.  KOc.,  or  Set  of  El^ht  for 
absolutely  without  i 


,  PiMt^a  Paid. 
1  <D  prepaiiDS  for 


TEE  BUHBOWS  BBOTHEBS  OOUFAITT, 


SFECIAL 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


PARIS 


EUMPE 


-AND  THE. 

WORLD'S  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

Ei{M,  Fnnee,  Qmiiit,  the  Rblne,  Belglsa 

lOd  Hollind.  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
croeeing  tbe  Atlantic.  A 11  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOWMTES, 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

K.  TOURJEE, 

FnuikUo  Sq.,  Boaton,  KaH. 


SBID  $3.50  FOR  A  CROWR  FODNTJIIN  PER. 


CROWN  PCH  CO.,  M«nriul-r*.T«SUl«St.CMSHB. 


VE  MAN  KT.  Belbn  jam  »iif  MIIU 

BICYCLE  orGUN 

BmhI  is  1.  W.  (IITMF  A  CO  ,  PktUB.  OkhL 
rornriceL  Or^rMOahop-woniHiOMMliuid 
lOrcW  Re|wliln»nd  Slokallna.  BlErnleB 


Handiwork;  Knitting,  Crotchet-work.  K_ 
brolderr.  Art  Needlework,  and  other  faouao- 
bold  topics  at  practical  character.    Bverr 


irk  Place,  New  Y 


8DCKEVE  lEll  FOUHDIIT. 


Constmotiye  Geography  and  History. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:: 


To  FacillUfcte  the  Drawing  of  Geographical  >ttd  Hiatorlcal  Mapa  »nd  Charta. 

Faurieen  Map-blanks^  lox  12  inches,  on  fine  Drawing  Paper,  corresponding  in 

Size  and  Scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  Eclectic  Complete  Geography.     On 

each  Map-blank  the  proper  projection,  and  the  accurate  outline 

of  the  country  to  be  mapped,  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  1.  Hemispheres  No.  5.  Asia.  No.  10.  Southern  States  (W). 

(Double  Size).  No.  6.  Uaited  States  No.  11.  Central  States  (E). 

No.  2.  North  America.  (Double  Size).  No.  12.  Oentml  States  (W). 

No.  3.  South  America.  No.  7.  New  Engrland.  No.  13.  Northern  States. 

No.  4.  Europe.  No.  8.  Middle  States.  No.  U.  British  Isles. 

No.  9.  Southern  States  (B). 

One  Hundred  of  Each  Number  in  Separate  Box,  Per  100,  $1,60. 
Sample  Set,  14  Numbers^  by  mail,  25  cents. 


McGUGFFEY^S  REVISED  READERS. 

"  Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc- 
Guffey's,  btit  McGufl[ey*s  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaption  of  means  to 
ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  ot  children,  in  filling  the  bill  of 
'reading  made  easy,'  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivaled  and  alone." 


Adopted  for  Ezclnsive  Use  in  the  Publio  Schools  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

« 

Offices  of  thb  School  Board,  > 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.,  1888.    f 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  held  September 
4,  1888,  McGuffey'8  Revised  Readers  were  adopted  as  text-books  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 

Long's  Language  Lessons  were  also  adopted  October  2,  1888. 

A.  H.  SCHATTENBERG,  Secretary. 


Also  in  satisfactory  use  in  other  cities  in  Wisconsin,  as  APPLETON,  EAU 

CLAIRE,  BEAVER  DAM,  KENOSHA,  WAUSAU,  STEVENS 

POINT,  DARIEN,  WRIGHTSTOWN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

F^cGuffcy's  H^vlscd  H^adeps 

Just  adopted  for  TERRITORY  OF  MONTANA,  TRENTON,  N.  J., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Also  Adopted  and  now  in  Use  in  the  Bchools  of 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW   ORLEANS, 

St.   LOUIS,  CINCINNATI,  St.  JOSEPH,  Mo., 

St.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  Five  Thousand  Other  Cities  and  Towns. 
Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

oiisroiisrisrji^Ti,  o. 


Practical  and  Progressive. 


HPPLETONS' 

STANDARD  COPY-BOOKS. 

THE  SERIES: 

LEAD-PENCIL  TRACING,  three  numbers.     (Writing  taught 
three  grades  lower  than  in  any  other  books. ) 

INK-TRACING,  two  numbers. 

SHORT  COURSE,  seven  numbers. 

GRAMMAR    COURSE,    ten    numbers,    including    Exercise- 
Books  A,  B,  andC. 

BUSINESS  FORMS,  three  numbers.     (Just  issued). 


THE  LEAD-PENCIL,  SHORT,  and  GRAMMAR  COURSES  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  each  is  complete  in  itself.  But  progressive  grading 
is  maintained  throughout,  so  that  the  Short  Course  is  an  advance  upon  the 
Lead-Pencil  Course,  and  the  Grammar  upon  the  Short  Course. 

EXERCISE-BOOKS  A,  B,  and  C,   make  movement    practicable  for    public 

schools.  Contain  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to  train  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  hand,  producing  the  true  writing- movement.  Practical  drills  upon 
all  possible  combinations  of  letters.  They  are  designed  to  supplement  the 
regular  writing-book. 

APPLETON^S  STANDARD  BUSINESS  FORMS,  i,  a,  and  3,  contain  all  kinds 

of  business  and  social  forms,  blank  checks,  receipts,  etc.,  etc.  Business 
forms  and  letters  contained  in  these  books  are  the  joint  product  of  some  of 
the  leading  educators  and  business  men  of  this  country.  Designed  for  the 
upper  grades,  high-schools,  and  business  colleges,  these  books  are  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  popular  system,  and  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  •  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Franeiteo. 


I^or  JBxaTnitiatlon. 

•THE  TEACHERS'  PSYCHOLOGY* 


By  A.  S.  WELCH,  Prof,  of  Psychology,  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, formerly  Principal  of  the  Mich.  Normal  Schools.  Cloth, 
iL'mo.,  300  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  to  teachers,  $1.00;  by  mail,  12 
cents  extra. 

In  order  to  bring-  this  remarkable  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  quickly,  we  made 
the  liberal  offer  below  to  the  subscribers  of  our  Journals.  To  this  date  over  oOO  have  re- 
sponded, and  we  have  decided  to  give  every  responsible  teacher  the  privilefire  of  examin- 
inff  this  book.  Hence  our  offer  below.  You  must  acknowledge  that  we  show  consider- 
able confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  book  to  speak  for  Itself.  Read  carefully  what  others 
say,  and  then  send  for  it.  Remember  that  it  is  a  large  12mo  volume  of  900  pp.,  the  size 
usually  sold  for  $1.50. 

Cut  this  Blank  out,  fill  It  in  carefully  and  return  to  us. 


.18. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  Welch's  Teacher's  Psychology  for  ex- 
atninaHon,  I  hereby  agree,  to  remit  you  $1,12  by  return  mail  or  re- 
turn ity  postpaid,  within  10  days  of  receipt. 

Teacher  in Nam£ 

Address 


On  receipt  of  the  book  replies  come 
in  saying:  "Just  the  book  I  have  long 
wanted.  "If  the  price  were  its  weight  in 
silver  I  would  keep  it,"  etc. 

Af.  C.  Lough,  teacher  in  Switzer^  W.  Va., 
says:  "So  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  pref- 
ace, contents  and  general  outlines  through- 
out the  book.  I  think  it  is  THE  psychology 
for  teachers.  I  have  also  read  some  of  the 
sections  and  found  them  to  inspire  me  with 
new  vigor  and  a  desii'e  to  study  it  more 
closely. 

A  large  number  of  most  commendatory 
letters  fromprominent  educators  have  been 
received.    We  can  quote  but  two  or  three : 

8.  T,  Dutton,  Supt.  Schools,  New  Haven,  C£., 
says:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Welch's  Psychology  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  number  of  teachers.  It  Is 
a  valuable  aid  to  that  self  study  which  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at.  some  conclusion  re- 
garding thejproblem  of  mind  growth  " 

Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  the  Cincinnati  Technir 
eal  School,  B&ya:  "Dr.  Welch's  Psycholbgy 
is  a  very  serviceable  book;  one  that  is  des- 


tined to  have  a  great  future." 

Prof.  Alex.  E.  F*rye,  Cambridge,  Jfa88.,8ays: 
"It  Is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  a  book  of 
such  sterling  worth  as  "The  Teachers'  Psy- 
chology." 

Pntf.  C.  H.  MeOrew,  Prof,  of  Psycholoffy, 
Vniv.  of  Cal.,  says,  January  Zi,  1880:  "I  have 
read  with  deep  interest  and  pleasure  vour 
new  Teachers^  Psychology.  It  has  held  my 
attention  like  a  novel.  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
superlatives,  but  the  temptation  Is  very 
strong  In  speaking  of  this  remarkable  book. 
It  is  not  only  the  best,  but  I  know  of  no  book 
on  the  subject  that  impresses  me  so  favor- 
ably. It  is  unique  and  original  in  plan,  an- 
alytic In  form,  clear  and  terse  in  style,  sci- 
entific in  spirit  and  thought,  and  very  com- 
mon sense  and  practical.  The  illustrations 
of  every  principle  drawn  from  common  life, 
its  freedom  from  the  abstractions  and  hy- 
potheses of  the  old  school  metaphysics,  its 
constant  references  to  the  developing  mind 
of  the  child,  its  constant  stimulus  to  self- 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  reader  make  it  a 
book  that  every  teacher  will  want." 

%*We  publish  the  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  books  for  teachers.  New  catalogue 
free.  We  also  keep  in  stock  all  such  books  of  other  publishers-  100-page  catalogue  6 
cents.  List  of  1000  Best  Books  por  School  Libraries  6  cents.  Books  in  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  Also  largest  line  of  Blackboard  Stencils,  and  the  New  York  Educational  Bureau. 
Circulars  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


B.  L,.  KBI^I^OGG  &  Co., 

EDiJCATIONAL   PIJBLISHERS, 

25  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y.  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


llEW^  YORK 


Educational  Bare  an. 


Furnishes  Good  Teachers 
With  Positions. 

Supplies  Schools  With  First 
Class  Teachers. 


BE&ISTBATIONS 

FREE 
OSTILAPRILl. 


All  of  the  extraordinary 
^  facilities  of  the  propri- 
etors are  at  the  service 
.  of  the  patrons  of  this 
bureau.  Send  stamp  at  once  for  new  ap- 
plication form. 


E.  l2.  KELLOGG  5t  CQ. 

PROPRIETORS. 

H.  S.  KELbOGG.  NANA6ER. 


AIDS  TO  ILLUSTRATION. 

For    Teachers    and    Schools, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Sun- 
day Schools,  Etc. 


Best  and  Cheapest  line  of  stencils  on 
the  market.  500  New  and  elegant  de- 
signs. 

STANDARD 

BLACKBOARD 

STENCILS. 

One  sample  map  (24x36  in.)  and  one 
figuredesign  (17x22  in.)  with  complete  cat- 
alogue, directions  for  using  it,  is  sent  post- 
paid for  10  cents  if  you  mention  this  pa- 
per, 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

E.L.  KELLOGG  &  CO. 

Educational  PubllsherSf 

New  York  and  Chicaqo. 
.^Si^Good  agents  wanted. 


VACANCIES! 


Do  you  expect  to  locate  elsewhere?    The  School 

and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst,  (Chicago)  111., 
has  calls  for  teachers  from  every  State  and  Territory.  These  calls  are  direct  froim 
employers.  They  are  for  grade  teachers,  High  School  teachers,  Principals,  Super- 
intendents, Specialists,  College  Professors  and  Presidents,  Normal  School  Princi- 
pals and  Professors,  etc.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  list  of  vacanies  and  circulars,  and 
learn  something  of  our  work  in  past  years.     Address. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

Elmharst,  Illlaoli. 


Pennsylfanla  Edocattonal  Bnrean, 

Established  1880.  Filled  hundreds  of  posi- 
tion. Good  places  for  good  teachers.  Em- 
ployers served  without  charfire.  Business 
transacted  in  every  State  and  territory.  The 
Manaerer  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  gpet  thu  full  benefits  of  the 
season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

I..  B.  L.ANDIS,  Manager, 
206  N.  7tb  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


SALESMEN 

to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  Nursery 
Stock  I     Steady  employment   guaranteed. 
SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID.  Apply  at  once, 
statingr  a^e. 

CHASE  BROS.  COHPANT,  SlCkester,  N.  T. 


MRS.  HAILMANNS 

l^indePgaiifeBD  Tiiaiqing  ^hooL 

'  Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

For  particulars  address,  (MRS.)  £CJDOIIA 
HAILMANN,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 
pare d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  schools. 


HAHNEMANN      MEDICAI.     COLUBGB 
And  Hospital  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  policy  of  this  Institution  is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literary  and 
rig-hteously  kept.  Tht  ThixiMOK  AwmwI 
Course  of  Lectures  will  bearln  in  Sept.  181V, 
and  continue «f or  six  months.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Clinique,  Address 
E.  Z.  BAlLEr,  M.  D.  Rerliitrar,  S034 
Mlohlflran  Ave.,  Chloairo,  Mention  this 
paper. 


( 


<SkVE5TION-l0O|-AN;WgR'l0OI-C^VE;TIO|^ 
PI 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


ABITHMSTIC 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR Ml 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE BO 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING W 

ORTHOGRAPHY _ BO 

GENERAL  HISTORY 60 

Price  E»oh,  50c.,  op  8«t  or  ElKbt  for  aS.SS,  PmIbkc  PaM. 

Tbeee  Question  Books  are  absolutelT  wittioiit  ■  rival  In  prepaiiDg:  for  EiamlnaHons,  for 

reviewing  Pupils  In  SohooLorfor  USB  BBrofereDoe  Books-    They  can  be  sold  In  every 
family  that  has  children  toeducat«.    The  author  la  an  eiperienoed  te--' — 


THE  BDEBOWS  BBOTEEBB  OOMFAVT, 


Euclid  Ave.,  ClcfclBDd,  4 


SPECIAL 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


PARIS 


EDROPE 

—AND   THE— 

WORLD'S  KXPOSITION,iisiiiDg 

Ei^nil,  Fnsce,  Geniani.tlie  Rhine,  Belgian 

Hl  Holland.  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
croBsingthe  Atlaiitic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FJRST-CLAbS.  LOWMT&S, 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken, 
iiend  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOURJKE, 

FrBiiklln  Eq.,  Soslnn,  Mbw. 


id  Simrjt^^  WQjmj  ''LVJ^ 


SEHD  t2.50  FOR  «  CRQWH  FOUHTtiW  PH. 


CHOWH  PEN  CO.,  Maniiticrrs,7SSUts  St., Chicago. 


BICYC^LE  orGUN 

THE  DOBCAB  HAGAZIKE 

Is  full  of  ueeful  iDfonnatlon  on  Woman's 
Handiwork:  Knitting.  Crotchet        '     " 

broidery,  i  "' *'"""" ""  ---■ - 

s'crlbe~for  lt!''Price  B 


VANDUZEN  &  -nPT.  CImIpmA  a 


Are  You  Interested 

In  what  Teachers  have  been  placed  by  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago? 

If  so,  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  on  this  page.    We 
can  only  give  part  of  one  state  at  a  time. 


WISCONSIN. 


,     FROM 

Appleton, 

Kmgston, 

Columbus, 

Cedarburg, 

Mineral  Point, 

Milwaukee, 

Sprin|^eld, 

Potosi, 

Wauzeka, 

Bloomer, 

Argyle, 

Walworth, 

Gales  ville, 

Milwaukee, 

Berlin, 

Green  Bay. 

Evans  ville. 

Big  Rapids, 

Oconto, 

Mitchell, 

Beloit, 

Beloit, 

River  Falls, 

Beloit, 

Juneau, 

Beloit, 

Darlington, 

La  Crosse, 

PlatteviUe, 

Beloit, 

Whitewater, 

Watertown, 

Marinette, 

West  de  Pere, 


Mary  C.  Harwood, 
G.  G.  Goss, 
W.  J.  Pollock, 
C.  G.  Woolcock, 
M.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Moulton, 
V.  M.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J .  Jewette, 
J.  F.  Burgess, 
Carrie  J.  Evens, 
Mary  Partridge, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
Lillian  L.  Smith, 
Rose  B.  Joslyn, 
Lottie  Eastman, 
Julia  Whiton, 
Mae  M.  West, 
Miss  M.  Watson, 
Myrtle  Palmerlee, 
Miss  £.  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Jno.  Jones,  Jr., 
F.  J.  Watson, 
Mary  X.  Parker, 
H.  rl.  Swain, 
A.  F.  Dunkerschien, 
A.  Dawson, 
Miss  Mary  Green, 
E.  R.  Doty, 
Lillian  Gnndell, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
Nellie  Hollinshead, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Bundy, 
Addie  Bennett, 
Alice  M.  Lovelace, 


TO 
Traer,  Iowa, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

Westfield,  Wis.. 

Necedah,  Wis., 

Beaver  Dam.  Wis., 

Evansville,  Wis., 

Marinette.  Wis., 

West  Salem,  Wis., 

Calumet,  Mich., 

Long  Prairie,  Minn., 

Winona,  Minn.,' 

Rochester,  Minn., 

Madison,  Dak., 

Elk  Point,  Dak., 

Pekin,  111. 

Rushford,  Minn., 

Oconto,  Wis., 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa, 

Monona,  Iowa, 

Osage,  Iowa, 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Patch  Grove,  Wis., 

Lake  Forest,  111., 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

Austin,  111., 

Osceola,  Neb., 

Darlington,  Wis., 

Chicago,  111., 

Blue  Island,  111., 

Dixon,  111., 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 


It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  learn  about  the  work  of  this  Association;  and 
a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulars  may  bring  you  promotion  in 
position,  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  your  salary. 

Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Box  1969. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ten,  W.  M.  Heiney,  Agt. 


NdtlOMl  EJUGQliOlllll  JlSSOGidtlOIl 

AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JULY  i6  TO  19,  1889. 


ILLINOIS    CBNTRAJ^    RA.ILROAJD. 


Toiflie  Teaoliem  of  the  Xoz-tlmrefitf 

D  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Assoiation  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1888  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  meeting  in  1889  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  Nov.  17th,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  be  held  at  Nashville,  July  i6th 
to  19th,  1889,  and  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  de- 
sire to  congratulate  the  teachers  of  the  northwest  on  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
not  only  to  visit 

Nashvile,  the  Athens  of  the  South, 

but  also  to  visit  the  Celebrated  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Hermitage,  once  the  home  of 
Ex-President  Andrew  Jackson,  only  twelve  miles  from  Nashville.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  Ex-President  James  K.  Polk,  now  occupied  by  his  widow  and  friends  of 
the  family. 

The  Battlefields  of  Nashville,       The  National  Cemetery^ 
Murfreesboro,       Chattanooga,       Lookout  Mountain, 

and  scores  of  other  historic  places  near  the  beautiful  city  of  Nashville.  And  to  fur* 
ther  advise  you  that 

The  IlllDOis  Central  Railroad  vill  Rnn  a  Teacbers'  ExcorsiOD 

From  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Sioux  Falls.  Dakota  and  Madison,  Wis* 

This  train  will  consist  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,'  and  Elegant  Chair  Cars 
that  will  run  through  to  Nashville  without  change.  And  will  be  accompanied  by  pas- 
senger agents  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  northwest.  Arrangements  are  already 
made  for 

0 Several o<* Side  Trips'*  from  Nashville  at  Tery  Low  Rates. 


AN  ELEGANT  SOUVENIR 

of  this  grand  trip  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  giving  just  such  information  as 
every  teacher  desires  concerning  the  Nashville  meeting.  We  want  every  teacher 
in  the  northwest  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Souvenir.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 
the  undersigned  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  and  begin  now  to  make  preparations  to  at- 
tend the  1889  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  July  16  to  19,  1889,  and  to  dream  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for 
every  teacher  that  joins  the  happy  party  on  the  1889 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  EXCURSION. 

Gen,    West  Pass,  Agent, 


Are  You  Going  to  Nashville? 


The  National  Educational  Association  meets  in  Nashville,  July  i6  to 
19,  '89,  and,  as  usual,  the  enterprising  Monon  Route  will  sell  Ex- 
cursion tickets  at  Special  Low  Rates  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago, 
Michigili,  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Special  through-car  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  from  Chicago  to  destination,  and  those  con- 
templating attendance  may  be  assured  of  superior  acconfmodations  on 
the  trip.  The  Monon  is  the  direct  route  to  Nashville  and  is  often  called 
**The  University  Line,*'  on  account  of  the  numerous  university  towns 
through  which  it  passes.  The  term  *  *  Monon '  *  has  also  become  famil- 
iarly known  to  teachers  as  the  **  Mammoth  Cave  Route,"  this  world- 
renowned  cavern  being  reached  direct  via  the  Monon.  All  who  desire 
to  see  something  interesting  en  route,  and  travel  in  Pullman's  Finest 
Buffet  Sleepers  and  Chair  Cars  can  do  so  by  securing  tickets  via  the 
Monon  Route.  For  special  information,  address  L.  E.  Sessions,  T, 
P.  A.,  Box  581,  Minneapolis;  or,  E.  O.  McCormick,  G.  P.  A.,  Chi- 
cago. 

New  Books  for  YOU. 

1.  The  Ensflish  Cyclopedia  of  Education.    Authorized  Copyrig-ht 
Edition,  8vo.,  pp.  6«8,  $3.76. 

2.  The  Flr8t  Three  Years  of  Childhood.    Bt  B.  Perez.    With  an  In- 
troduotion  by  Professor  James  Sully.    Authorized  Oopyrl^t  edition, 

12iro,  pp.  2W,  W.50.    ^F"The  Best  Psyoholojnr  for  Primary  Teachers. 

3.  The  Klndergrarten  System.  By  Emily  Shirreff.  Authorized  Copyri^rht  Editloo, 
IZmojjp.  200,  $1.00. 

4.  Essays  on  the  Kindergrarten.  Authorized  Copyright  Edition,  12mo,  pp.  176,  $1.00. 

6.  Orthoepy  Made  Easy.  A  Royal  Road  to  Correct  Pronunciation.  By  Marcelia  Wood 
Hall.    16mo,  pp.  108,  75  ct«. 

I  take  ^reat  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  exceedlner  value  of  the  little  volume  **Ortlia- 
epy  Made  Easy."  The  book  is  a  sensible,  practical  text-book  for  the  purpose  Intended. 
I  oonirratulate  you  on  having:  produced  It.  and  wish  you  success  in  its  wide  circulation. 
Bto/iop  John  H.  Vincent,  Dec,  31. 1888. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


IT  1^  A  PAr^T  ^^^^  ^^^ ^^^  desirable  place  in  fifty  is  filled  oow-a<lays  except  dl- 
11  10  /A  rr\V-^  1  rectly  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  an  A^rency.  Nearly  alt 
teachers  holding  responsible  positions  are  themselves  enrolled  in  one  or  more  AgencieB, 
and  give  to  these  Agencies  immediate  information  of  prospective  change.  Henoo  an 
outside  teacher  has  no  chance  to  learn  of  vacancies.  Before  he  hears  of  them  they  have 
been  filled  bv  candidates  notified  by  some  Agency.  A  progressive  teacher  could  afford 
the  annual  fee  for  enrolment  in  an  Agency  for  the  information  alone.  He  might  not  care 
to  use  it,  but  it  is  worth  two  dollars  a  year  to  be  sure  he  has  missed  no  opportunities  he 
would  like  to  know  of. 

The  Best  agencies,  however,  do  not  drpend  on  information  alone.  By  repeated  buo- 
cesses,  by  fair  dealing  and  through  the  intluence  of  the  teachers  they  have  placed,  they 
have  won  the  confidence  of  many  school-boards  and  employing  prfnclpals.  There  are 
hundreds  of  schools  that  systematically  engage  all  their  teachers  through  an  Agency  and 
will  not  consider  applications  from  any  other  source.  Probablv  no  other  Agency  has  so 
many  calls  of  this  kind  as  ours.  Suppose  you  send  stamp  for  Dlanks,  testimonials,  and 
full  particulars.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SESSION  OPENS  AT  MADISON, 
JULY  9,  1889. 


The  exercises  of  the  school  will  be  held  in  Science  Hall  and 

the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University 

of  Wisconsin. 

For  farther  information  address 

Prof.    .1.    \V.    HTKARNS, 

Mndisnn,   Wis. 


And  Fivt  Thouaand  Otktr  Clti«»  and  Town*. 
Send  /or  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY. 


■^ 


HON.  J.  B.  THAYER,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

IHSTBUCTOBS. 
J.W.STEARNS,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogjr,  University  of  Wii^ 
consin.     President  of  School  —  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

C.  R.  BARNES,  Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Wisconsin  —  Botany. 

E.  A.  BIRGE,  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wisconsin  —  PhyBioIo£i 
and  Zoology. 

W.  W.  DANIELLS,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Universiiy  of  Wisconsin-- 
Chemistry. 

WM.  M.  DAVIS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Geography,  Harvard  I'nj- 
versity  —  Geography. 

J.  C.  FREEMAN,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
English  Literature. 

A.  L.  KIMBALL.  Associate  Professor  of  Physios,  Johns  Hopkins  L'nivcrsity  -  - 

Term  Opens  July  9;  Closes  /jugust  2. 


Kor  residents  of  Wisconsin, 
For  all  others. 


This  fee  entitles  students  to  attend  any  of  the  courses,  and  covers  all  ti 
;xpensei«  except  for  books  and  for  materials  consumed  in  the  laboratories. 
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PSYOHOIiOOY  —  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  assumed,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  daily  conference  will  be  to  bring  out  clearly  the  points  most  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  to  develop  the  unity  of  the  subject  and  the  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  especially  to  dwell  upon  their  bearings  upon  teaching.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  psychology  of  cognition,  the  course  will  touch  upon  the 
physiological  basis  of  mind,  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  mind,  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  emotions  and  the  will.  The  work  will  be  such  that  a  beginner  who 
is  fairly  diligent  in  the  study  of  a  manual  can  follow  it  with  profit.  For  such 
the  use  of  Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology,  or  Murray's  Handbook  of  Psychology 
is  recommended.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  recent  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  reading  will  be  helped  and 
guided  in  their  work. 

FEDAQOQY  -Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns. 

Two  courses  of  two  weeks  each  will  be  offered  in  this  department  this  sum- 
mer. The  first  will  relate  to  the  history  of  educational  doctrines.  Oscar 
Browning's  History  of  Educational  Theories  will  be  the  most  convenient  book 
for  the  pupils  to  use  as  a  guide  in  preparing  for  this  course.  Its  purpose  will  be 
to  make  more  clear  the  origin  of  the  views  now  held  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
teaching. 

The  second  course  will  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  methods,  the  principles 
involved  in  making  courses  of  study:  as,  sequence  of  study,  relation  of  parts, 
educational  values,  etc.;  and  a  special  consideration  of  methods  in  elementary 
(Science,  history,  and  the  English  language  and  literature.  Teachers  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  most  valuable  recent  publications  on  the  philosophy  and  methods 
of  education,  and  the  best  works  in  these  subjects  will  be  placed  in  the  lecture 
room  for  their  examination.  Help  will  also  be  given  as  to  the  conduct  of  classes 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  high  schools. 

PHYBIOLOOY—  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge. 

The  course  in  physiology  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  last  two 
years.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  study  will  be  expected  of  the  student, 
and  there  will  be.  given  a  daily  conversation  going  through  the  subject  with 
special  reference  to  points  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  those  topics  which  it 
is  desirable  to  enforce  in  teaching.     Demonstrations  will  be  given  so  far  as  prac- 


St.  LOUIS,  CINCINNATI,  St.  JOSEPH, . 

St.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  Five  Thousand  Other  Citiee  and   Towns, 
Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates, 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publisht 
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Are  You  Interested 

In  what  Teachers  have  been  placed  by  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago? 

If  so,  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  on  this  page.   We 
can  only  give  part  of  one  state  at  a  time. 


WISCONSIN. 


FROM 
Appleton, 

Kmgston, 

Columbus, 

Cedarburg, 

Mineral  Point, 

Milwaukee, 

Sprin^eld, 

Potosi, 

Wauzeka, 

Bloomer, 

Argyle, 

Walworth, 

Galesville, 

Milwaukee, 

Berlin, 

Green  Bay. 

Evansville, 

Big  Rapids, 

Oconto, 

Mitchell, 

Beloit, 

Beloit, 

River  Falls, 

Beloit, 

Juneau, 

Beloit, 

Darlington, 

La  Crosse, 

Platteville, 

Beloit, 

Whitewater, 

Watertown, 

Marinette, 

West  de  Pere, 


Mary  C.  Harwood, 
G.  G.  Goss, 
W.  J.  Pollock, 
C.  6.  Woolcock, 
M.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Moulton, 
V.  M.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J .  Jewette, 
J.  F.  Burgess, 
Carrie  J.  Evens, 
Mary  rartridge, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
Lillian  L.  Smith, 
Rose  B.  Joslyn, 
Lottie  Eastman, 
Julia  Whiton, 
Mae  M.  West, 
Miss  M.  Watson, 
Myrtle  Palmerlee, 
Miss  E.  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Jno.  Jones,  Jr., 
F.  J.  Watson, 
Mary  X.  Parker, 
H.  H.  Swain, 
A.  F.  Dunkerschien, 
A.  Dawson, 
Miss  Mary  Green, 
E.  R.  Doty, 
Lillian  Gnndell, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
Nellie  Hollinshead, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Bundy, 
Addie  Bennett. 
Alice  M.  Lovelace, 


TO 

Traer,  Iowa, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
Kenosha,  Wis., 
Westfield,  Wis., 
Necedah.  Wis.. 
Beaver  Dam.  Wis., 
Evansville,  Wis., 
Marinette,  Wis., 
West  Salem,  Wis., 
Calumet,  Mich., 
Long  Prairie,  Minn., 
Winona,  Minn., 
Rochester,  Minn., 
Madison,  Dak., 
Elk  Point,  Dak., 
Pekin,  III. 
Rushford.  Minn., 
Oconto,  Wis., 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
River  Falls,  Wis. 
New  Hampton,  Iowa, 
Monona,  Iowa, 
Osage,  Iowa, 
Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Patch  Grove,  Wis., 
Lake  Forest,  111., 
Muskegon,  Mich., 
Austin,  III., 
Osceola,  Neb., 
Darlington,  Wis., 
Chicago,  111., 
Blue  Island,  111., 
Dixon,  111., 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 


It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  learn  about  the  work  of  this  Association;  and 
a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulars  may  bring  you  promotion  in 
position,  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  your  salary. 

Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Box  1969. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ten,  W.  M.  Heiney,  AgL 


Moil  Eiucttllopl  JlssocMloii 

AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JULY  i6  TO  19,  1889. 


ILLINOIS    CBNTRA.L    RA.ILROAJJ. 


Toitlte  Teaolterfl  of  tlie  Nartii'viro^ti 

D  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Assoiation  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1888  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  meeting  in  1889  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  held  at  the  Palmer  House  p 
Chicago,  Nov.  17th,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  be  held  at  Nashville,  July  i6th 
to  19th,  1889,  and  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  de- 
sire to  congratulate  the  teachers  of  the  northwest  on  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
not  only  to  visit 

Nashvile,  the  Athens  of  the  South, 

but  also  to  visit  the  Celebrated  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Hermitage,  once  the  home  of 
Ex-President  Andrew  Jackson,  only  twelve  miles  from  Nashville.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  Ex-President  James  K.  Polk,  now  occupied  by  his  widow  and  friends  of 
the  family. 

The  Battlefields  of  Nashville,       The  National  Cemetery* 
Murf  reesboro,       Chattanooga,       Lookout  Mountain, 

and  scores  of  other  historic  places  near  the  beautiful  city  of  Nashville.  And  to  fur- 
ther advise  you  that 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  Run  a  Teacliers'  Excursion 

From  Sionx  City,  Iowa,  Slonx  Fallfl,  Dakota  and  Madison,  Wis* 

This  train  will  consist  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars^'  and  Elegant  Chair  Cars 
that  will  run  through  to  tfashville  without  change.  And  will  be  accompanied  by  pas- 
senger agents  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  northwest.  Arrangements  are  already 
made  for 

DSeveralQ**Slde  Trips"  from  Nashville  at  Very  liOW  Rates. 


AN  ELEGANT  SOUVENIR 

of  this  grand  trip  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  giving  just  such  information  as 
every  teacher  desires  concerning  the  Nashville  meeting.  We  want  every  teacher 
in  the  northwest  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Souvenir.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 
the  undersigned  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  and  begin  now  to  make  preparations  to  at- 
tend the  1889  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  July  16  to  19,  1889,  and  to  dream  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for 
every  teacher  that  joins  the  happy  party  on  the  1889 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  EXCURSION. 

Gen,    West  Pass,  Agent, 


Are  You  Going  to  Nashville? 


The  National  Educational  Association  meets  in  Nashville,  July  i6  to 
19,  '89,  and,  as  usual,  the  enterprising  Monon  Route  will  sell  Ex- 
cursion tickets  at  Special  Low  Rates  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago, 
Michig4i>  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Special  through-car  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  from  Chicago  to  destination,  and  those  con- 
templating attendance  may  be  assured  of  superior  acconfmodations  on 
the  trip.  The  Monon  is  the  direct  route  to  Nashville  and  is  often  called 
**The  University  Line,*'  on  account  of  the  numerous  university  towns 
through  which  it  passes.  The  term  "  Monon*'  has  also  become  famil- 
iarly known  to  teachers  as  the  '*  Mammoth  Cave  Route,"  this  world- 
renowned  cavern  being  reached  direct  via  the  Monon.  All  who  desire 
to  see  something  interesting  en  route,  and  travel  in  Pullman's  Finest 
Buffet  Sleepers  and  Chair  Cars  can  do  so  by  securing  tickets  via  the 
Monon  Route.  For  special  information,  address  L.  E.  Sessions,  T. 
P.  A.,  Box  581,  Minneapolis;  or,  E.  O.  McCormick,  G.  P.  A.,  Chi- 
cago. 

New  Books  for  YOU. 

1.  The  EnffUsh  Cyclopedia  of  Education.    Authorized  Gopyiig'ht 
EditiOD,  8vo..  pp.  662,  93.76. 

2.  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.    Bv  B.  Perez.    With  an  in- 
troduotion  by  Professor  James  Sully.    Authorized  Oopyriflrht  edition, 

DSrPO,  pp.  294, 11.60.    @f~The  Best  Psychologry  for  Primary  Teachers. 

3.  The  Kinderg:arten  System.  By  Emily  ShlrrefT.  Authorized  Copyright  Edition, 
18mo  j)p.  800,  $1.00. 

4.  Efssays  on  the  Kindergrarten.  Authorized  Copyriflrht  Edition,  12mo,  pp.  176,  81.00. 

6.  Orthoepy  Made  Easy.  A  Royal  Koad  to  Correct  Pronunciation.  By  Marcelia  Wood 
Hall.    16mo,  pp.  108,  75  eta. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  exceeding  value  of  the  little  volume  ''Ortho^ 
epy  Made  Easy."  The  book  is  a  sensible,  practical  text-book  for  the  purpose  intended. 
I  congratulate  you  on  having  produced  it.  and  wish  you  success  in  its  wide  ciroulatioQ. 
Bie/iop  John  H.  Vincent,  Dec.  24, 1888. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Publisher,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


IT  1^  A  PAr^T  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  desirable  place  in  fifty  is  filled  Oow-a-days  except  di- 
11  10  r\  rr\V>  1  rectiyorindirectly  through  the  medium  of  an  Agency.  Nearly  ail 
teachers  holding  responsible  positions  are  themselves  enrolled  in  one  or  more  Agencies, 
and  give  to  these  Agencies  Immediate  information  of  prospective  changes.  Hence  an 
outside  teacher  has  no  chance  to  learn  of  vacancies.  Before  he  hears  of  them  they  have 
been  filled  by  candidates  notified  by  some  Agency.  A  progressive  teacher  could  afford 
the  annual  fee  for  enrolment  in  an  Agency  for  the  information  alone.  He  might  not  care 
to  use  it,  but  it  is  worth  two  dollars  a  year  to  be  sure  he  has  missed  no  opportunities  he 
would  like  to  know  of. 

The  Bebt  aoenciks.  however,  do  not  depend  on  information  alone.  By  repeated  suc- 
cesses, by  fair  dealing  and  through  the  intiuence  of  the  teachers  they  have  placed,  they 
have  won  the  confidence  of  many  school-boards  and  employing  principals.  There  are 
hundreds  of  schools  that  systematically  engage  all  their  teachers  through  an  Agency  and 
will  not  consider  applications  from  any  other  source.  Probablv  no  other  Agency  has  so 
many  calls  of  this  kind  as  ours.  Suppose  you  send  stamp  for  blanks,  testimonials,  and 
full  particulars.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETKJT  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
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I  Human  Development  as  Affected  by  Topography  and  Climate. —  Nomads  on 
plains;  refugees  in  mountains;  monotony  and  degradation  on  desert  plains; 
variety  and  advance  on  well-watered,  broken  and  litoral  regions.  Enervation  of 
torrid  zone;  exhaustion  of  frigid  zone;  stimulation  of  temperate  zone. 

LXTBBATURE  —  Prof.  J.  C.  Freeman. 

Three  courses  are  offered,  from  which  a  selectic^n  of  one  or  two  may  be 
made,  the  selection  to  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  those  who  elect  the 
courses. 

First,  In  the  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. —  Students  will  make  use  of 
Kud8on*s  or  Rolfe's  separate  plays  and  will  please  bring  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Henry  IV,  and  Hamlet. 

Second,  American  Poetry. —  Selections  from  the  poems  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Emerson. 

Third.  American  Prose  Writers. —  Selections  from  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
rlolmes,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Thoreau,  and  Longfellow. 

For  the  last  two  courses  students  will  use  the  volumes  American  Poems 
ind  American  Prose,  published  by  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston. 

PHYSIOS  —  Prof.  Arthur  L.Kimball. 

The  instruction  will  involve  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In  the 
ectures  the  aim  will  be  two-fold:  to  explain  difficulties  and  give  clear  concep- 
ions  of  the  fundamental  principles,  and  to  show  that  much  may  be  accomplished 
1  the  way  of  illustration  by  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus 
•ome  acquaintance  with  elementary  physics  will  be  assumed,  though  a  little 
scertion  will  enable  a  student  to  follow  the  lectures  and  study  up  the  subject  at 
\e  same  time.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  exercises  in  the  use  of  appa- 
itus,  experiments  and  measurements  illustrative  of  the  principles  as  studied, 
le  carrying  out  by  the  student  of  experiments  that  will  be  useful  in  class  dem- 
istration,  and  so  far  as  practicable  the  construction  of  certain  simple  forms  of 
>paratu»  by  the  student  himself.  Suggestions  will  also  be  given  as  to  courses 
'  reading  adapted  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  on  the  more  special  study  of 
^lysics. 

Advanced  Work. —  Students  prepared  for  more  advanced  work  will  be  guided 

their  studies,  taking  up  some  important  subject,  such  as  thermodynamics,  the 

\eory  of  electricity,  or  the  wave  theory  of  light,  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 


St.  LOUIS,  CINCINNATI,  St.  JOSEF. 

St.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  Five  Thousand  Other  Cities  and  Towns. 
Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rate^ 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publisl. 

OI2:!TOI3Sr2:!T.A.TI,    O- 
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fessorin  charge;  and  should  circumstances  make  it  desirable,  some  lecture*  in 
one  of  these  subjects  will  Be  given. 

Experimental  work  of  a  more  advanced  character  will  also  be  assigned  to 
those  who  are  prepared  for  it  by  previous  experience  in  the  laboratory. 


Most  of  the  classes  will  meet  from  8  to  i  A.  M.,  leaving  the  afternoons  at 
the  disposition  of  the  teachprs. 

The  Madison  City  Library  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
will  be  accessible  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  Madison  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week  for 
table  board,  and  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week  including  roOm  rent. 

Few  cities  of  the  country  can  offer  more  attractions  as  a  summer  resort  than 
Madison,  and  teachers  who  desire  to  combine  recreation  with  professional  culti- 
vation will  have  opportunities  never  before  offered  in  the  west.  Present  and 
prospective  teachers  and  principals  of  graded  and  high  schools,  teachers  in  gram- 
mar grades,  and  those,  whether  teachers  or  not,  who  wish  to  obtain  during  the 

•]i'  summer,  guidance  and  help  in  any  of  the  lines  indicated  in  this  circular,  will 

i 
»!  find  it  profitable  to  attend  this  school.    Those  seeking  to  advance  their  position 

fj.  in  the  schools  will  derive  from  the  Summer  School  the  help  they  need.     It  aims 

j"  to  do  earnest,  vigorous  work,  but  while  seeking  especially  the  patronage  of  those 

I  who  wish  to  spend  the  summer  in  this  way,  affords  also  rare  opportunities  for 

I;  those  who  seek  a  delightful  summer  resort  for  rest  and  enjoyment,  and  feel  able 

!  also  to  carry  on  one  line  of  study.    Those  intending  to  take  the  state  examina- 

!.  tions,  which  commence  the  Tuesday  after  the  school  closes,  will  find  here  the 

,•  help  and  guidance  they  need  in  finishing  their  preparation.     No  other  Summer 

if'  School  in  the  west  equals  it  in  the  opportunities  offered,  since  the  laboratories, 

'^  apparatus,  and   museums  of  the  University  of   Wisconsin,  which   have   been 

I  greatly  enriched  during  the  past  year,  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  school; 

'  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  library  facilities  of  Madison  are  well  known. 
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teachers  holdlnir  responsible  positions  are  themselves  enrolled  in  one  or  more  Ag^DCies, 
Mdfffve  to  these  Age^^  iiMiediate  information  of  prospective  changes^^  Hence  an 
Suteide  teacher  hiS  no  chance  to  learn  of  vacancies.  Before  he  hears  o^J^^em  they  have 
h^  filled  bv  candidates  notified  by  some  Agency.  A  progressive  teacher  could  afford 
S^  aSl  fee  fSr  eni^l^^^^^^^^  in  an^Agency  for  tfie  Information  alone  «e"^gh^^^^^^ 
to  use  it,  but  It  is  worth  two  dollars  a  year  to  be  sure  he  has  missed  no  opportunities  he 

^T^K  Best  AGBScras  however,  do  not  depend  on  information  alone.  ^By  repeated  sue- 
c^^bv  fair  dealing  and^^^^  the  teachers  thev  have  placed,  they 

Srvl^on  the<SlifldenS?of  ^^       school-boards  and  employing  Principals.  .There  are 

M^^nVdt^^^^^^^^^ 


Constructive  G^eography  and  History. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:: 


To  Facilitate  the  Drawiny  of  Geographical  and  Htotortcal  Maps  and  Charts. 

Fourteen  Map-blanks y  lo  x  12  inches^  on  fine  Drarving  Paper ^  corresponding  in 

Size  and  Scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  Eclectic  Complete  Geography,     On 

each  Map-blank  the  proper  projection^  and  the  accuraU  outline 

of  the  country  to  be  maf^ed^  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  1.  Hemispheres  No.  5.  Asia.  No.  10.  Southern  States  (W). 

(DouDle  Size).  No.  6.  United  States  No.  11.  Ceatral  States  (E). 

No.  2.  North  America.  (Double  Size).  No.  12.  Ceatral  States  (W). 

No.  3.  South  America.  No.  7.  New  Enflrlaod.  No.  18.  Northern  States. 

No.  4.  Europe.  No.  8.  Middle  States.  No.  14.  British  Isles. 

No.  9.  Southern  States  (B). 

One  Hundred  of  Each  Number  in  e  parate  Box,  Per  100,  $1,60, 
Sample  Set,  14  Numberit,  by  mail,  25  umJts, 


McGUGFF£T*S  REVISED  READERS. 

"Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc- 
Guffey's,  but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaption  of  means  to 
ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  ot  children,  in  tilling  the  bill  of 
'  reading  made  easy,*  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivaled  and  alone.'' 


Adopted  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

Offices  of  the  School  Board,  '1 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.,  1888.    j 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  held  September 
4,  1888,  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  were  adopted  as  text-books  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 

Long's  Language  Lessons  were  also  adopted  October  2,  1888. 

A.  H.  SCHATTENBERG,  Secretary. 


Also  in  satisfactory  use  in  other  cities  in  Wisconsin,  as  APPLETON,  EAU 

CLAIRE.  BEAVER  DAM,  KENOSHA,  WAUSAU,  STEVENS 

POINT,  DARIEN,  WRIGHTSTOWN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

I^cGuffey's  H^vised  fil^^di^v& 

Just  adopted  for  TERRITORY  OF  MONTANA,  TRENTON,  N.  J., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Also  Adopted  and  now  in  Use  in  the  Sohools  of 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW   ORLEANS, 

St.  LOUIS,  CINCINNATI,  St.  JOSEPH,  Mo., 

St.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  Five  Thousand  Other  Cities  and  Towns, 
Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

oiisroiisr2:!T.A.Ti,  o. 


Some  Recent  Text- Books. 


WORD- MANUAL — To  accompany  Appletons'  Readers.  Prepared 
by  Lewis  Miller,  Akron,  Ohio;  Sarah  (J.  Lake,  Principal  of  Primary 
Schools,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Elias  Fraunfelter,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Akron,  Ohio.     Edited  by  William  R.  Harper,  Yale  University. 

A  practical  aid  to  teaching  reading.  Designed  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  use  of  letters  and  their  combinations  into  words,  of  words  and  their  com- 
binations into  sentences,  and  of  sentences  and  their  combinations  into  formal 
composition. 

INTRODUOTION  PRICES: 

Leaflets,  to  accompany  Appletons'  First  Readers 12  cents. 

Word-Manual  to  accompany  Appletons'  First  and  Second  Readers . .  .16     '' 
Word-Manual— Complete 20    ** 

GRANDFATHER'S  STORIES  — Volume  I.  of  the  Historical 
Series,  Appletons'  Instructive  Reading  Books.  Compiled  by  James 
Johonnot.  A  very  attractive  and  instructive  little  book  —  beautifully 
illustrated.  Unexcelled  for  supplementary  reading.  Adapted  to  pri- 
mary grades. 

INTRODUOTION  PRIOE,  20  Oents. 

STORIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME— Volume  IV.,  Part  II.,  of 
the  Historical  Series,  Appletons'  Instructive  Reading  Books.  Com- 
piled by  Tames  Johonnot.  Fully  illustrated  by  best  artists.  Adapted 
to  Fourth  Reader  grades. 

INTRODUOTION  PRICE.  54  Oents. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOGRAPHY— By  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Principal  of  the  Cook  Co.,  (111.)  Normal  School.  Volume  X.,  In- 
ternational Education  Series. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  methods  and  devices  in  teaching  geography, 
which  apply  the  principles  and  plans  of  Ritter  and  Guyot.  A  very  valuable 
book  for  every  teacher. 

I2mo.,  400  pages.  Retail  Price,  $1.50. 

MEMORY— What  It  Is  and  How  to  Improve  It  — By  David 
Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  author  of  Education  and  Educators.  Volume 
VI lit,  International  Education  Series. 

**  No  book  ever  came  at  a  more  opportune  time We  commend 

the  work  more  highly  than  any  other  one  that  has  ever  come  under  our  eyes, 
on  the  subject.  "—y<Wfwa/  o/  Education, 

12mo.,  Retail  Price,  $1.60. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  terms  for  introduction,  etc.     ''Ed- 
ucational Notes  "  for  July,  1889,  will  be  mailed  free  to  teachers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco. 


Are  You  Interested 

In  what  Teachers  have  been  placed  by  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago? 

If  so,  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  on  this  page.    We 
can  only  give  part  of  one  state  at  a  time. 


WISCONSIN. 


FROM 
Appleton, 
Kmgston, 
Columbus, 
Cedarburg, 
Mineral  Point, 
Milwaukee, 
Sprin^eld, 
Potosi, 
Wauzeka, 
Bloomer, 
Argyle, 
Walworth, 
Galesville, 
Milwaukee, 
Berlin, 
Green  Bay. 
Evans  vi  lie, 
Big  Rapids, 
Oconto, 
Mitchell, 
Beloit, 
Beloit, 
River  Falls, 
Beloit, 
Juneau, 
Beloit, 
Darlington, 
La  Crosse, 
Platteville, 
Beloit, 
Whitewater, 
Watertown, 
Marinette, 
West  de  Pere, 


Mary  C.  Harwood, 
G.  G.  Goss, 
W.  J.  Pollock, 
C.  6.  Woolcock, 
M.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Moulton, 
V.  M.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J .  Jewette, 
J.  F.  Burgess, 
Carrie  J.  Evens, 
Mary  Partridge, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
Lillian  L.  Smith, 
Rose  B.  Josljm, 
Lottie  Eastman, 
Julia  Whiton, 
Mae  M.  West, 
Miss  M.  Watson, 
Myrtle  Palmerlee, 
Miss  E.  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Jno.  Jones,  Jr., 
F.  J.  Watson, 
Mary  X.  Parker, 
H.  H.  Swain, 
A.  F.  Dunkerschien, 
A.  Dawson, 
Miss  Mary  Green, 
E.  R.  Doty, 
Lillian  Gnndell, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
Nellie  Hollinshead, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Bundy, 
Addie  Bennett. 
Alice  M.  Lovelace, 


TO 
Traer,  Iowa, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

Westfield,  Wis., 

Necedah.  Wis., 

Beaver  Dam.  Wis,, 

Evansville,  Wis., 

Marinette,  Wis., 

West  Salem,  Wis. , 

Calumet,  Mich., 

Long  Prairie,  Minn., 

Winona,  Minn., 

Rochester,  Minn., 

Madison,  Dak., 

Elk  Point,  Dak., 

Pekin,  111. 

Rushford,  Minn., 

Oconto,  Wis., 

Black  River  Falls, Wis. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa, 

Monona,  Iowa, 

Osage,  Iowa, 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Patch  Grove,  Wis., 

Lake  Forest,  111., 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

Austin,  111., 

Osceola,  Neb., 

Darlington,  Wis., 

Chicago,  111., 

Blue  Island,  111., 

Dixon,  111., 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 


It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  learn  about  the  work  of  this  Association;  and 
a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulars  may  bring  you  promotion  in 
position,  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  your  salary. 

Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Box  1969. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ten,  W.  M.  Heiney,  Agt. 


feLVE5TloN-|oo|*AN5WER.-|OOI'<^.VESTtol'r! 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  n.  8.  HI8TOHT IK 

QBOaKAPHY.. 
ARITHMETIC  . . 


P  TBACHING  , . 


GENERAL  HISTOBT.!!. . 
Price  BKCh.  BOo.,  i 


as,  PaatKce  Pmld. 


These  QuestloD  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  In  preporlDg  for  EumiiiatiDiu.  fot 

rerlevlDeFup'Islo  Sobool.orforuBe  aa  referenoe  Books.    Ther  cbd  be  sold  In  ever; 
r&inily  that  bas  ohildrea  to  educate.   Tbe  author  1b  an  experienced  teacher. 

Published  by  TEE  BUBBOWS  BBOTHEBS  00M7AVT, 

S3,  as,  ai,  Enclld  ATe„  Clereland,  O. 


SPECIAL 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


PARIS 


EUROPE 


—AND   THE— 

WORLD'S  EXPOSITION,  viaitlng 

Eiglinil,  Fnoce,  GerBini,tlie  Mn,  Belglui 

IDd  HoltaDd.  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
crossing  the  Atlautic,  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  HATES, 
Booms  are  Being  B&pidlj  Taken. 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOURJEE, 

FrBnUln  Sq.i  Boston,  Mae*. 


^*'.?K;^%',r 


SEHD  $2.50  FOB  k  CBQWII  FOUIinill  PEM. 


CROWN  PEN 


.,  Manulact'rt,TSStaleSt..C 


BICYCLE  brGUN 


TUB  DORCAS  MAGAZINE 

is  full  ot  userul  information  on  Womaa'a 
Handfworbt  Knitting,  Crotchets  work,  Em- 
lirolderj.  Art  Secdlework,  and  other  houee- 
hold  touLcs  of  practical  charectar.  SvBry 
lady  should  HubBCribe  f—  "  "-■"  "^  - 
year.  Address  The  Du 
Park  Place,  New  Vork. 


.    Frioe  SOc.  a 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUHDRT. 

Btll.o(PoreCopi>»r»inlTiii((jr  CSa  jc^ 


FIFTEEN 
YEARS 
DEVOTED  TO 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCE- 
MENT. 


THE  **NEW 
EDUCATION 
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ESTABLISHED 


TEACHERS 
LIFTED  TO 
HIGHER 
LEVELS. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz  : 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.26  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE, 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,   SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


'  The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
catalogue,  6  cents. 


The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — ^to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ^'Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  "  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


m\i 


(Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  us 
for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaga 


For  Wisconsin  Teachers. 


A  Help  for  the  School  Room. 
An  Organ  of  Opinion. 

A  Journal  of  State  News. 

A  Medium  of  Communication. 

IT  COSTS  TWO  CENTS  PER  AVEEK. 

SUSBCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Wisconslii  Jouipl  ot  Eiucclioii. 

We  hope  still  further  to  improve  the  Journal  during  the  present  year, 

so  as  to  make  it 

iDdispensible  for  all  ProgressiYe  Teachers  in  the  State. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  work,  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Wis- 
consin, give  you  fresh  and  vigorous  discussions  of  educational  topics,  and  aids 
in  Reading  Circle  work. 

Patronize  your  own  Journal. 

TO  SCHOOL  CLERKS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  school  law,  found  on 
page  137  of  the  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin: 

m 

Section  508.  Each  school  distr  ict  cler,  and  each  town  cler*-  or  secretary  of 
a  board  of  directors,  may  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  he  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  district  or  town  respectively  out 
of  the  school  money. 

The  Journal  of  Education  is  of  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers  be- 
cause it  contains: 

The  educational  news  of  Wisconsin. 

Announcements  and  decisions  of  the  Department  of  BBduoation. 

Discussions  of  educational  topics  of  current  interest 

Articles  by  prominent  teachers  of  Wisconsin. 

Helps  and  suggestions  for  the  school-room. 

Outlines  of  Readina  Circle  Work. 


The  Forum,  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "  continues  to  hold  its  place  as 
the  foremost  of  our  magazines  tor  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its 
articles,"  is  a  monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people; 
including  politics,  education,  religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science,  and 
commerce.  It  presents  the  conclusions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men 
in  every  department  of  thought;  and  it  admits  discussions  of  each  side  of  all 
debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and  never  sensational  or 
merely  popular.  Its  contnbutors  include  more  than  200  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope  of  being 
helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive 
large  cash  commissions  —  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several 
hundred  teachers  and  students  are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  book-agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of 
literary  judgment  whose  commendation  carries  weight  with  it.  Correspond- 
ence is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  free  of  cost  who  will 
send  the  names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay 
for  it.    Address  the  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  253  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


^pEACHBR  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
1  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  service  weekly;  120  per  week  may  be 
earned  during:  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LirmAUY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston,  lew  York  and  Chicago 

TEACHERS'  JIGENGIES. 


AGENCY  MANUAL,  Free  to  «ny  address 

EYEIIETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Props. 

7  Tremont  Placet  Boston.   6  Clinton  Placet  New  York! 
106  Wal>ash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

PennsylTania  Educational  Bnreai, 

Established  1880.  Filled  hundreds  of  posi- 
tion. Qood  places  for  good  teachers.  Em- 
ployers served  without  charge.  Business 
transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The 
Manager  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Regrlster  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the 
season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

L..  B.  LANDIS,  Manairer, 
206  N.  7th  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  Act  as 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK, 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  fine  Steel  En- 
grravings.    For  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
dress 

National  PublLshlng  Co.,  Chicago. 

Namk  this  Paper  every  time  you  write. 

ANY  PER80N  CAN  PLAY  THE  PIANO 
AND  ORGAN  WITHOUT  A  TKACHER, 

by  using  Sopor's  Instantaneous  Qulde  to 
the  Kevs,  Price,  $1.00.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  music  required.  Send  for  book  of 
testimonials  free.  Address  The  Dorcas 
Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 


EDUCATORS  AND  TEACHERS 

rhroughout  the  country  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  first  opportunity  to  examine 
'  King's  Historical  P&rtfolio''  of  the  UniUd  States, 
v^hich  is  the  latest  and  only  device  for  teaching 
United  States  History  by  the  illustrative  method. 
[t  is  being  rapidly  adopted  and  highly  endorsed. 
^or  terms  on  this  and  also  the  new  and  charming 
listory  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  The  Story 
•f  America,"  likewise  King's  new  school  desks, 
.ddress  the  owners,  publishers  and  manu&ctur- 
•rs,  R.  8.  Kins  Publishlnff  Co.,ChioaffO,  ill. 

HERBAHIIJI  AND  PLANT  DESCRIPTJOI, 

By  Edward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, O.  Combines  the  Plant-Record  and  the 
Herbarium  The  most  attractive  cover, 
best  paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  75  Cents. 

Sample  copy  sent  to  any  t«acher  for  60 
cents,  which  sum  will  be  refundi*d  if  tho 
work  is  Introduced. 

E.  T.  NELSON,  Deiw.&re,  O  hlo. 

MRS.  HAILMANN  S 

I^indBi^g&PtBn  Ti^BiqiDg  ^chool. 

Opens  Jan.  9  and  Sept.  8. 

For  paiticulars  address,  (MRS.)  EUDORA 
HAILMANN,      a  Porte,  lod. 

I  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladies  pre- 
pare d  to  take  charge  of  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  schools. 

HAHNEMANN      MEDICAL     COLLEGE 
And  Hospital  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literary  and 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  Annual 
Course  of  Lectures  will  begin  in  Sept.  1889, 
and  continue  for  six  montns.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Clinique,  address 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  Registrar,  3034 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mention  this 
paper. 


Ifilita  Examination  (juestiop 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK. 


II. 

Key,  lo  cts. 

IV. 

VI. 

VIII. 

X. 

XII. 

These  questions,  issued  by  the  State  Department,  have  been  voluniarify 
adopted  by  all  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State,  and  no  public  school 
teacher  can  secure  a  position  except  by  passing  one  of  these  examinations.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Institute  Conductors,  and  are  subjected 
before  use  to  the  most  searching  criticism.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  no  other  series 
of  questions  ever  issued  was  so  carefully  prepared,  or  undertaken  by  so  many 

candidates. 

All  these  Questions  from  the  beginning  to  March  14,  1889,  are  now  published 
as  follows,  and  we  recommend  them  as  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to 
conduct  or  undergo  examinations. 

I.    Arithmetic,  3^7  Questions,  10  cts. 

III.    Geography,  709 

V.    Grammar,  533 

VII.    U.  S.  History,         429 

IX.    Civil  Government,  355 

XI.    Physiology,  345 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     ]|^*Send  for  Full  Catalogue  of  Books 

lif^r  T^p J4c*n  f*  1**5 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AHAIWf    President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls.  W.  T  ,  writes  as  follows.  April  2«),  and  we 
MUl/uL.  publish  his  letter  in  full  because  the  election  will  occur  before  this  paper 
is  issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  inquiry 

for  teachers.    "  We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics  in .    We  want  a  man 

with  the  followinflr  qualifications:  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  in 
imparting  the  principles  of  the  subjects  tauffhi :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grrasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprohension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  un  narried,  and  have  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  grentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.  One  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.  The  salary  will  be  —  and 
home,  which  Includes  board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  will  be 
increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  to  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mail 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated,  and  send  his  photograph.    I  prefer  a  man  that 

f^ou  know  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  whether  he  is  a  manly  man.    I  would 
Ike  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  vou,  but  want  you  to  take  theresponslbilfty  of  naming  the 


right  man,  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  ex 
ecutlve  committee  and  approved."    There!  Can  you  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  ai 
that?    If  you  can  we  will  cio  for  you  what  we  <lid  for  him.— give  you  just  the  man  vc 
want.  TkK  SCHOI>L.  BULLETIN  AUK NCY,Hyraoarte,N.Y. 


as 
ou 


DON'T 
REGISTER! 


In  any  Teachers'  Agency  until  after  you  have  read  the  New  Manual  of 
the  Union  Teachers'  Agency.    It  states  frankly  the  province  of  Bu- 


reaus in  general  and  tolls  you  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  a  posl- 

ledge  of  the  workings 
of  this  agency,  mentions  a  large  number  of  representative  places  filled 


tion.    It  also  gives  you  a  good  knowledge  of  the  workings  and  success 
3y,  mentions  a  large  number  of  r 
by  it,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  stamp. 

W.  D.  KERR,  Manager, 

16  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


\f  T\f^  T\  KT  ^  I  CTQ  T  ^°  y°"  expect  to  locate  elsewhere?  The  School 
Y  MUM  IN  Ul  He)  1  and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst,  (Chicago)  111., 
has  calls  for  teachers  from  every  State  and  Territory.  These  calls  are  direct  from 
employers.  They  are  for  grade  teachers,  High  School  teachers,  Principals,  Super- 
intendents, Specialists,  College  Professors  and  Presidents,  Normal  School  Princi- 
pals and  Professors,  etc.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  list  of  vacanies  and  circulars,  and 
learn  something  of  our  work  in  past  years.     Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

Elmhurst,  lUlnoU. 


•THE  'TEACHERS'  PSYCHOLOGY* 

By  A.  S.  WELCH,  Prof,  of  Psychology,  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, formerly  Principal  of  the  Mich.  Normal  Schools.  Cloth, 
umo.,  300  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  to  teachers,  $1.00;  by  mail,  12 
cents  extra. 

In  order  to  bring  this  remarkable  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  quickly,  we  made 
the  liberal  offer  below  to  the  subscribers  of  our  Journals.  To  this  date  over  600  have  re- 
sponded, and  we  have  decided  to  g\ve  every  responsible  teacher  the  privileape  of  ezamin- 
inff  this  book.  Hence  our  offer  below.  Fou  must  acknowledApe  that  we  snow  considei^ 
able  confidence  in  the  abilitr  of  the  book  to  speak  for  itself.  Bead  carefully  what  others 
say,  and  then  send  for  it.  Remember  that  it  is  a  large  12mo  volume  of  900  pp.,  the  size 
usually  sold  for  $1.50. 

Cut  this  Blank  out,  fill  It  in  carefully  and  return  to  us. 
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E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  Welch's  Teacher's  Psychology  for  ex- 
amination. I  hereby  agree  to  remit  you  $1.12  by  return  mail  or  re- 
turn ity  postpaid^  within  10  days  of  receipt. 

Teacher  in Nam£ 

Address 


On  receipt  of  the  book  replies  come 
in  sayiDg*.  **Just  the  book  I  have  long 
wanted.  "  If  the  price  wore  its  weight  in 
silver  1  would  keep  it,"  etc. 

M.  C.  LougK  Ceac/ier  in  Switzer^  W.  Va., 
says:  "So  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  pref- 
ace, contents  and  general  outlines  through- 
out the  book.  I  think  it  is  THE  psychology 
for  teachers.  I  have  also  read  some  of  the 
sections  and  found  them  to  inspire  me  with 
Dew  vigor  and  a  desire  to  study  it  more 
closely. 

A  large  number  of  most  commendatory 
letters  tromprominent  educators  have  been 
received,    we  can  quote  but  two  or  three : 

S.  T.  DvAUm^  Supt.  Schools^  New  Haven^  Ct., 
says:  *'l  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Welch's  Psychology  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  number  of  teachers.  It  is 
a  valuable  aid  to  that  self  study  which  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  re- 
garding the  problem  of  mind  growth  " 

Dr.  L.  R.  KUmm,  of  the  Cina,nnati  Technir 
eaZ£lc/i/>ol,  says:  "Dr.  Welch's  Psychology 
is  a  very  serviceable  book;  one  that  is  des- 


tined to  have  a  great  future." 

Pn)f.  Alex.  E.  FVye,  Cambridge,  Af(Ms.,says: 
"It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  a  book  of 
such  sterling  worth  as  "The  Teachers'  Psy- 
chology." 

Pnvf.  C.  H.  McOrew,  Prof,  of  Psychology, 
Dniv.  of  Cal.,  says,  January  24, 1889:  "I  have 
read  with  deep  Interest  and  pleasure  vour 
new  Teachers  Psycboloffy.  It  has  held  my 
attention  like  a  novel.  1  do  not  wish  to  use 
superlatives,  but  the  temptation  is  very 
strong  in  speaking  of  this  remarkable  book. 
It  is  not  only  the  best,  but  I  know  of  no  book 
on  the  subject  that  Impresses  me  so  favoi^ 
ably.  It  is  unique  and  original  in  plan,  an- 
alytic in  form,  clear  and  terse  in  style,  sci- 
entific in  spirit  and  thought,  and  very  com- 
mon sense  and  practical.  The  illustrations 
of  every  principle  drawn  from  common  life, 
its  freedom  from  the  abstractions  and  hy- 
potheses of  the  old  school  metaphysics,  its 
constant  references  to  the  developing  mind 
of  the  child,  \ts  constant  stimulus  to  self- 
I  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  reader  make  it  a 
book  that  every  teacher  will  want." 


*«*We  publish  the  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  books  for  teachers.  New  catalogue 
free.  We  also  keep  in  stock  all  such  books  of  other  publishers-  100-page  catalogue  6 
cents.  List  of  lOOU  Brst  Books  roR  School  Libraries  6  cents.  Books  in  stock  at  lowest 
prices.  Also  largest  line  of  Blackboard  Stencils,  and  the  New  York  Educational  Bureau, 
i-lrculars  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


B.  X..  KBI^I^OGG  4fe  Co., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBI^ISHERS, 

25  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y.  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Are  You  Going  to  Nashville? 

The  National  Educational  Association  meets  in  Nashville,  July  i6  to 
19,  '89,  and,  as  usual,  the  enterprising  Monon  Route  will  sell  Ex- 
cursion tickets  at  Special  Low  Rates  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago, 
Michigan,  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Special  through-car  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  from  Chicago  to  destination,  and  those  con- 
templating attendance  may  be  assured  of  superior  accommodations  on 
the  trip.  The  Monon  is  the  direct  route  to  Nashville  and  is  often  called 
* '  The  University  Line, '  *  on  account  of  the  numerous  university  towns 
through  which  it  passes.  The  term  '*  Monon"  has  abo  become  famil- 
iarly known  to  teachers  as  the  *'  Mammoth  Cave  Route,"  this  world- 
renowned  cavern  being  reached  direct  via  the  Monon.  All  who  desire 
to  see  something  interesting  en  route,  and  travel  in  Pullman's  Finest 
Buffet  Sleepers  and  Chair  Cars  can  do  so  by  securing  tickets  via  the 
Monon  Route.  For  special  information,  address  L.  E.  Sessions,  T. 
P.  A.,  Box  581,  Minneapolis ;  or,  E.  O.  McCormick,  G.  P.  A.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Journal  Clubbing  Rates. 

To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  th^ 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

Intelligence I1.50  I2.25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo  1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) ....  i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50  2.85 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Methods) 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People*s  Magazine) i.oo  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  1.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00  3.40 

Century  Magazine .  4.00  4.40 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  8.30 

Atlantic  Monthly     4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 

Illinois  School  Journal 1.50  2.20 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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-GOOD  CHARACTER  FORMED  BT  GOOD 

LITEBATimB. 

Harper*s  Rbaders. — We  have  "been  especially  gratified  to  note  the  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  moral  qaality  and  tone  of  these  Readers. 
Without  dogmatism  or  affectaiion,  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  maiv 
ner,  lessons  of  reverence  for  God  are  taught,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-men^  to  animals,  etc.,  are  explained  and  urged.  There  is  nothing  in 
either  volume  to  which  the  most  intense  sectarianism  can  object  fairly,  while 
we  have  not  found  a  selection  which  does  not  tend  towards  the  development  of 
a  sensible,  noble,  reverent,  and  earnest  moral  character. — Jf^om  the  CoNGHsaA' 
TiONAUST,  Botton. 

Among  the  many  ethical  truths  thus  presented,  we  menr 
tion  the  following : 

God's  Love  and  Cabe  : 

The  Snow.    First  Reader,  p.  130. 

What  Do  They  Say?    Second  Reader,  p.  93. 

The  Eagle.    Third  Reader,  p.  42. 

"God  Knows."    Second  Reader,  p.  97. 

The  Lamb.    Second  Reader,  p.  99. 

Little  Bell.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  12. 

Summer  and  Winter.    Second  Reader,  p.  100. 

Bed-Time.    Second  Reader,  p.  188. 

Bird  with  Bosom  Red.    Third  Reader,  p.  100. 

The  Snow  Birds.    Third  Reader,  p.  205. 

The  Better  Land.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  233. 

Twenty-third  Psalm.     Third  Reader,  p.  281. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  262. 

A  Benediction.    Third  Reader,  p.  286. 

Little  Gretchen.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  295. 

From  Shore  to  Shore.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  342. 

The  Cricket.     Third  Reader,  p.  49. 

OuB  Duty  to  God: 

The  Beatitudes.    Third  Reader,  p.  282. 

Lady  Moon.    First  Reader,  p.  141. 

Do  All  that  You  Can.     Third  Reader,  p.  169. 

The  Cbieftainess  and  the  Volcano.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  344. 

Beautiful  Things.    Second  Reader,  p.  187. 

Duty  to  Paeents  : 

"One  Mother."    Second  Reader,  p.  97. 
In  the  Woods.    First  Reader,  p.  100. 
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Duty  to  Parents: — Continned. 

Babj'B  Ride.    First  Beader,  p.  1S6 

Tim's  Dove.     Tliird  Reader,  p.  0. 

Tlie  Biuging  Bird.     Tliird  Reader,  p.  G3. 

How  a  Suowball,  etc.    Tliird  Reader,  p  83. 

Bomebody's  Mollier.    Tliird  Reader,  p  116. 

Two  LUlle  Maidcna.    Tliird  Keader.  p  174. 

How  the  Crickets  Broiiglit  Good  Luck.    Fourlb  Reader,  p  9. 

The  Duxr  of  Right-Doing  : 

Beautiful  Tilings.     Second  Reader,  p.  187. 

Duly.    Fourtli  Reader,  p,  373. 

Words.    Tliird  lieader,  p.  278. 

A  Farewell.    Fourlb  Reader,  p  373, 

KiKDHESs  TO  Each  Other  : 

"To  do  to  Oiliers."eic.    First  Reader,  p,  148. 
A  Song.    Second  Reader,  p.  Bl. 
Tlio  Flower-Bed's  Seerel.    Second  Reader,  p.  105. 
Eiad  Hearts.    Tliird  Reader,  p.  26. 
Story  of  an  Apple,    Tliii-rt  Reader,  p.  66. 
Tlie  Fairy  Pool.    Tliird  Rciidcr,  p.  137. 
How  to  t>e  Handsome.    Third  Render,  p.  166. 
TJie  Little  Bioilier.    Founli  Reader,  p.  310. 

Kindness  to  Aniuals  : 

Tlie  Bird's  Nest.    First  Iteader,  p.  47. 
Tlie  Doves.    Firat  Rea<ler,  p.  123. 
Frank  and  Nellie.     Secood  Reader,  p.  B. 
Alice  and  ber  Bird  BnsltctB,     Secniid  Reader,  p  14 
Bessie  and  tier  Lamb.     Second  Readei;  p.  22. 
Fred  at  Ibe  Farm.    First  Iteader,  p.  129. 
Friuce,    Second  Reader,  p.  65. 
Snuils.    Second  Reader,  p.  110. 
Saved  t>y  a  Lnrk.    Second  ]tcader,  p.  122. 
Billy.     Tliitd  Iteader.  p,  45. 
An  Old-Fasliioued  Scliool.    Tliii'd  Reader,  p.  107. 
How  a  Fooiisli  Prince,  etc.    Tliird  Reader,  p.  14». 
About  Dogs.    Tliird  Reader,  p.  161, 
Tlie  Poet  and  tlie  Lambs.    Tliird  Header,  p.  208. 
Robert  and  Hie  Blackbirds.    Tliird  Reader,  p.  271. 
Little  Bell.    Fourlli  Reader,  p.  12. 
The  Slaughler  of  llie  Birds.     Fourlb  Reader,  p,  250. 
Tlie  King  of  the  Golden  River.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  880. 
1i 
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Kindness  to  the  Poob: 

The  Bliod  Man.    First  Reader,  p.  134. 

"9e  Kiud  and  Gentle."    Second  Reader,  p.  95. 

The  Little  Old  Man  of  tlie  Forest.    Second  Reader,  p.  147. 

Beautiful  Things.    Second  Reader,  p.  187. 

Do  Good.    Second  Reader,  p.  189. 

First  of  April,  etc.    Third  Reader,  p.  94. 

Four  Sunbeams.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  278. 

Perseverance  : 

Little  by  Little.    Second  Reader,  p.  189. 

Grown-up  Land.    Third  Reader,  p.  78. 

Do  all  that  You  Can.    Third  Reader,  p.  169. 

The  Will  and  the  Way.     Third  Reader,  p.  200. 

Perseverance.    Third  Reader,  p.  281. 

An  Arab  Schoolboy.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  64. 

True  Courage : 

How  Edward  Dared.    Second  Reader,  p.  180. 

Margaret,  the  Fisher  Girl.     Third  Reader,  p.  119. 

The  Bravest  Man  in  the  Regiment.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  53. 

John  Maynard.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  96. 

The  Pilgrims.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  170. 

Truthfulness  : 

Willie  Grant.    Second  Reader,  p.  89. 
"Five  Things."    Second  Reader,  p.  96. 
Honesty  is  Best.    Third  Reader,  p.  131. 

Cheerfulness  : 

Which  was  thQ  Wiser.    Second  Reader,  p.  60. 

Bessie  Gray.    First  Reader,  p.  105. 

Merry  Workers.    Second  Reader,  p.  172. 

Miss  Cloud  and  Miss  Sunbeam.    Third  Reader,  p.  12. 

The  Cricket.    Third  Reader,  p.  49. 

A  Merry  Heart.    Third  Reader,  p.  71. 

A  Little  Lesson.    Third  Reader,  p.  142. 

Robin  and  Robert.     Third  Reader,  p.  144. 

Little  Sorrow.    Third  Reader,  p.  265. 

COIWENTMENT  : 

The  Contented  Boy.    Third  Reader,  p.  198. 
The  Discontented  Fishes.     Third  Reader,  p.  225. 
The  Magic  Mill.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  39. 
Two  Pictures.    Fourth  Reader,  p  865. 
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Honesty  of  Purpose  : 

Story  of  a  Turnip.    Second  Reader,  p.  139. 

Honesty  is  Best.    Third  Reader,  p.  131. 

The  Blackbird  and  the  Beetle.    Third  Reader,  p.  251. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  330. 

Honest  Labob  : 

Mowing.  .  Second  Reader,  p.  186. 

Little  Red  Hen.    Second  Reader,  p.  150. 

How  Hans  was  Promoted.    Third  Reader,  p.  55. 

The  Stone  in  the  Road.    Third  Reader,  p.  86. 

The  Scullion  who  became  a  Sculptor.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  87. 

Nobility  of  Labor  : 

Beautiful  Things.     Second  Reader,  p.  187. 
The  Old  Man  and  the  King.    Third  Reader,  p.  96. 
The  Noblest  Man.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  190. 
Work.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  192. 

Gentle  Influences  : 

The  White  Morning  Glory.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  18. 
The  Bluebell.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  20. 

Avoidance  of  Self-Concbit  : 

The  Four  Blind  Men.     Second  Reader,  p.  163. 
Little  Mary's  Bouquet.     Second  Reader,  p.  174 
Only  an  Acorn.    Third  Reader,  p.  63. 

Unselfishness  : 

The  Miser.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  71. 
Selfishness.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  78. 

Love  of  Country  : 

Our  Country,  Fourth  Reader,  p.  182;  Love  of  Country,  p.  188; 
The  Ship  of  State,  p.  184;  Our  Fathers,  p.  184;  My  Country, 
p.  185;  George  Washington,  p.  212;  The  Boston  Tea-party,  p. 
266;  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  p.  186;  The  National  Flag,  p. 
187;  Address  at  Gettysburg,  p.  370. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  Harper's  Readers  solicited. 

Address  W.  J.  BUTTON, 

General  Western  Agent  for  the  Tntroduetion  ^^^  *  ^^^  Wabash  Ave., 

i^r  Harper  S  Brothers^  Edx^tw^  WcrU,  Chicago,  III, 
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WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


HNNOUNCeTV^ENTS. 

HEWETT'S   PSYCHOLOGY.     (Now  Ready.) 

Elements  of  Psychology,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teachers.  By 
Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
i2mo.,  cloth,  192  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  85  cents. 

This  little  volum«  seta  before  the  reader,  in  simple  and  compact  form,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  human  mind— Its  power  and  capabilitiee,  the  laws  that  govern  its  working 
and  growth— and  some  truths  concerning  ways  of  strengthening  and  cultivating  its  powers. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  need  the  facts  of  Psychology  as  a  guide 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.  (Nearly  Ready) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  McGuffe/s  Al- 
iemaU  Series,  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.,  Cloth,  432  pp.  Sample 
Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it  becomes 
evident  that  one  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  children  how  to  use  books.  In  no  way  can 
this  be  better  done  tnan  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The  selections  in  the 
Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  been  made  with  this  especially  in  view.  Complete  and  chai^ 
acteristic  compositions  have  been  selected  from  the  writings  of  one  hundiisd  and  twenty 
authors,  and  tney  are  such  as  have  not  been  chosen  for  other  late  readers.  The  notes  and 
biographical  sketches  are  very  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primaiy  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 
supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may 
be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools^  and  other  per- 
sons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  McGujfey*s  At- 
temate  Readers,  and  contributed  vcUuable  suggestions  during  the  progress  of 
their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alter- 
nate Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption  to  the 
purposes  designed. 

The  Low  Price  of  McGuffey*s  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  schools. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Intro.  Price 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,     ....  $0.12 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,     ...      .20 


McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Speller,     .   .   . 


•30 
.40 

•50 
.60 

.12 


Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller ^ 
McGuffeys  Natural  History  Readers,  Eclectic  German  Reader,  Mc- 
Guffey*s  Revised  Readers,  the  New  Eclectic  Geographies^  Copy-Books^ 
Histories,  Ray's  and  li^hite*s  New  Arithmetics,  etc. ,  with  our  proposition 
of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

axjsTGxisTisTJLrrx,  o. 


THE  SHELDON  SERIES. 

The  Best  and  Freshest  Text-Books  in  the  Market. 


SHELDONS' 

Modern    School    Readers, 

In  five  books,  and  containing  about 
one  third  more  reading  matter 
than  any  other  five 'book  series. 

Sheldons'  Arithmetics,  in  two 
books;  Sheldons'  Algebras;  the 
Elementary  Algebra;  The  Com- 
plete Algebra.  This  is  not  a 
two -book  series  of  Algebras,  as 
the  Complete  and  Elementary 
Algebra  are  the  same,  page  for 
page,  as  far  as  the  Elementary 
goes.  These  Algebras  are  sim- 
pie  and  clean  cut,  with  fresh  and 
attractive  examples. 

Sheldons'  Graded  Examples 
in  Arithmetic.     In  two  books. 

Sheldons'  Word  Studies. 


Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar 
and  Composition. 

Patterson's    Advanced    Grammar 
and  Rhetoric. 

Chapin's  First  Principles  of  Polit- 
icai  Economy. 

Alden*s  Science  of  Government. 

Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-keep- 
ing. 

Long's  Classical  Atlas. 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy.    New 
Edition. 

Wavland's     Chapin's      Political 
Economy. 


mSW  BOOK-JUST  OUT. 

A  ITEW  EITGLISH  LITEBATUBE. 

The  Great  English  Writexs— From  Chau- 
cer to  George  Eliot,  with  selections 
illustrating  their  work.  By  Dr.  Tru- 
man J.  Backus,  President  of  Parker 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  Helen  Dawes 
Brown,  teacher  of  English  Literature, 
Breasley  School,  New  York. 


Stoddard's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
— ^This  book  has  been  carefully  revised. 
All  the  attractive  features  which  made 
this  the  most  popular  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic of  its  day  have  been  retained. 


A  New  Series  of  German  Text-Books — 

By  Prof.  H.  J.  Schmitz.  Elements  of 
the  German  Language.  First  Book. 
Second  Book  nearly  ready.  The  two 
parts  will  be  bound  together  and  also 
sold  separately. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature. 


Avery*s  Complete  Series  on  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

Avery's  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy.    New  edition. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.     Em- 
bracing Organic  Chemistry. 


Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Etc. 

Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position.    Ready.     $i.oo. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Logic. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 


Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  and  Specimen  Pages, 


SHELDON   AND  COMPANY, 


724  Broadway.  New  York. 


185  and  187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Teacliers'  Eieursioii  to  Nashville. 


The  Teachers'  Summer  Vacation  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  time  for 
rest,  recreation  and  amusement;  and  the  Teachers  living  on  the  line  of 
the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  or  adjacent  thereto,  are  to 
have  a  rare  treat  during  the  present  vacation,  in  the  way  of  a  SPECIAL 
EXCURSION  to  the  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  i6  to  20. 

This  train,  consisting  of  Pullman  Sleepers  and  Elegant  Chair  Cars, 
will  leave  Sioux  City  at  6:25  p.  m.,  Sioux  Falls,  4:10  p  .m.,  July  14th; 
Dubuque,  7:15  a.  m.,  Madison,  Wis.,  7:00  a.  m.,  Dodgeville,  7:00  a. 
M.,  Freeport,  111.,  10:05  A.  M.,  Meudota,  12:40  p.  M.,Bloomington,  3:18 
p.  M.,  Springfield,  1:10  p.  m.,  Clinton,  4:15  p.  m.,  Decatur,  5:02  p.  m., 
Chicago,  8:40  A.  M.,  Kankakee,  11:00  a.  m..  Champaign,  1:50  p.  m., 
Mattoon,  3:20  p.  m.,  Centralia,  8:50  p.  m.,  Carbondale,  11:03  p-  m., 
Monday,  July  15th,  arriving  at  Nashyille,  Tennessee,  8:30  a.  m.,  July 
1 6th. 

No  teacher  who  can  possibly  afford  the  expense  of  $35  to  $40,  should 
allow  this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  South  to  pass  unimproved.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Land  Seekers  and  others  who  desire 
to  visit  Tennessee.  For  the' new  circular  giving  in  detail  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  concerning  the  trip,  rates,  route,  etc.,  apply  at  once  to  the 

undersigned,  at  Manchester,  Iowa. 

J.  F.  MERRY, 

Gen' I  ]^esty  Pass.  Agent, 

In  any  Teachers'  Agrencjr  until  after  you  have  read  the  New  Manual  of 


DON'T 
REGISTER! 


the  UNION  TEACHeRS'  AGENcr.  It  states  frankly  the  province  of  Bu- 
reaus in  greneral  and  tells  you  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion. It  also  gives  you  a  good  knowledge  of  the  workings  and  success 
of  this  airency,  mentions  a  large  number  of  representative  places  filled 
by  it,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  stamp. 

W.  D.  KERR,  Manai^er, 

16  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Are  You  Located  for  September? 

If  not,  send  at  once  for  Semi-Monthly  Report  of  Vacancies  now  on  the  books 
of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  111.  We  have  already 
recommended  teachers  for  over  500  vacancies,  and  of  those  recommended  we  are 
hearing  most  gratifying  results.  We  still  have  several  hundred  vacancies,  and 
every  mail  brings  new  ones.  If  you  are  prepared  for  good  work,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  one  or  more  places  suited  to  your  wishes  and  attainments.  Our  vacan- 
cies are  direct  from  employers.  Salaries  range  from  $300  to  $2800.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  at  once.     Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

£Inaihiirst,  Illinois. 


Are  You  Interested 

In  what  Teachers  have  been  placed  by  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago? 

If  so,  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  on  this  page.    We 
can  only  give  part  of  one  state  at  a  time. 


WISCONSIN. 


FROM 
Appleton, 

Kmgston, 

Columbus, 

Cedarburg, 

Mineral  Point, 

Milwaukee, 

Sprin^eld, 

Potosi, 

Wauzeka, 

Bloomer, 

Argyle, 

Walworth, 

Galesville, 

Milwaukee, 

Berlin, 

Green  Bay. 

Evansville, 

Big  Rapids, 

Oconto, 

Mitchell, 

Beloit, 

Belott, 

River  Falls, 

Beloit, 

Juneau, 

Beloit, 

Darlington, 

La  Crosse, 

Platteville, 

Beloit, 

Whitewater, 

Watertown, 

Marinette, 

West  de  Pere, 


Mary  C.  Harwood, 
G.  G.  Goss, 
W.  J.  Pollock, 
C.  6.  Woolcock, 
M.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  £.  S.  Moulton, 
V.  M.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J .  Jewette, 
J.  F.  Burgess, 
Carrie  J.  Evens, 
Mary  rartridge, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
Lillian  L.  Smith, 
Rose  B.  Joslyn, 
Lottie  Eastman, 
Julia  Whiton, 
Mae  M.  West, 
Miss  M.  Watson, 
Myrtle  Palmerlee, 
Miss  E.  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Jno.  Jones,  Jr., 
F.  J.  Watson, 
Mary  X.  Parker, 
H.  H.  Swain, 
A.  F.  Dunkerschien, 
A.  Dawson, 
Miss  Mary  Green, 
E.  R.  Doty, 
Lillian  Gnndell, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
Nellie  HoUinshead, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Bundy, 
Addie  Bennett. 
Alice  M.  Lovelace, 


TO 
Traer,  Iowa, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

Westfield,  Wis., 

Necedah,  Wis., 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 

Evansville,  Wis., 

Marinette,  Wis., 

WestSalem^  Wis., 

Calumet,  Mich., 

Long  Prairie,  Minn., 

Winona,  Minn., 

Rochester,  Minn., 

Madison,  Dak., 

Elk  Point,  Dak., 

Pekin,  111. 

Rushford,  Minn., 

Oconto,  Wis., 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa, 

Monona,  Iowa, 

Osage,  Iowa, 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Patch  Grove,  Wis., 

Lake  Forest,  111., 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

Austin,  111., 

Osceola,  Neb.. 

Darlington,  Wis., 

Chicaeo,  111., 

Blue  Island,  111., 

Dixon,  111., 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 


*It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  learn  abput  the  work  of  this  Association;  and 
a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulars  may  bring  you  promotion  in 
position,  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  your  salary. 
Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Box  1969. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter.,  W.  M.  Heiney,  Agt. 


TEACHERS'  SUMMER  BOOKS. 

Euayi,  on  Educational  Reformers.  ^By 
uT'h.  Quick.   ISfiio  1  00 

**It  iB  the  most  readable  and  valuable 
work  on  matters  educational,  that  has  yet 
been  publiBhed."~C7itea0o  Tecuiher. 

Principles  and  Practice, of  Common 
SehooT  Education.    By  Jambs  Currie. 

**  A  thorougrh  study  of  this  treatise,  by  all 
our  Instructors,  would  Increase  the  value 
of  our  schools  %  per  cent.  In  a  short  time." 
—N.  T.  School  Journal. 

History  of  Cjyiiization.  Lectures  on  the 
Orlglli  and  Development  of  the  Main  In- 
stitutions of  Mankind.  By  Emil  Rbich, 
D.  J.    Illustrated.    12mo.  2  00 

Master  Virsil.  The  author  of  the  ^neld 
as  he  seeoSed  In  the  Middle  Acres.  ByJ.S. 
TUNISON.    8vo.  2  00 

^^Bvery  teacher  should  study  Short- 
hand, and  to  commence  self-Instruction  you 
need  only 

Longley's  Phonographic  Manual,  75 

Longley's  Writing  Exercises,  25 

A  practical  knowledge  can  be  acquired  In 
a  short  time,  bv  employing  leisure  moments 
in  Its  study.  Send  lor  a  descriptive  circular 
of  Longley's  Phonographic  System. 

We  invite  correspondence  as  to  all  classes 
of  books,  stationery,  school  supplies,  etc. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail,  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ROBERT  CLARK  &  CO, 

Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME! 


I  shall  be  pleased  if  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  everywhere  will  kindly  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  I  have  recently' en- 
gviged  with  the 

CONTINENTAL  PUBLISHING  Co. 

as  Manager  of  their 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

and  that  I  am  prepared  to  furnish  anything: 

in  the  line  of 

T£ACH£ff8'  BOOKS,  SCHOOL  JOURNALS, 

and  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  catalogrues  and  terms.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to 

W.  W.  KNOWLE8,  Manager, 

161  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ANT  PERSON  CAN  PLAT  THE  PIANO 
AND  ORGAN  WITHOUT  A  TKACHER, 

by  uslnflr  Sopor's  Instantaneous  Guide  to 
the  Kevs,  Price,  11.00.  No  previous  knowl- 
«dflre  of  music  required.  Send  for  book  of 
testimonials  free.  Address  The  Doroas 
Magartne,  19  Park  Place.  New  York. 

^7R  ^^  iti  VkfSi  ^  ^  MONTH  can  be 
iBiU.—  IW  (piiUV.—  made  working  for  us. 
Agents  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

N.  B.—  Ladies  employed  also.  Never  mind 
about  sending  stamp  for  reply.  Come  ffuick. 
Tours  for  5te,  B.  F.  J.  A  Co. 


lESBiRIUI  ilD  PLAIT  DESGRIPTIOI, 

By  Bdward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, O.  Combines  the  Plant'Reoord  and  the 
Herbarium.  The  most  attractive  cover, 
best  paper,  dearest  type. 

Price  70  Cents. 

Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  00 
cents,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  If  the 
work  is  introduced. 

E.  T.  NELSON,  Deaware,  Ohio. 

The  Boston,  Kef  York  and  Gblcago 

TEAGHERyCENGIES. 

AGENCY  MANUAI^  F««  «o  any  addnss 

EVEBETT  0.  FISK  &  Ca,  Props. 

7  Tremont  Placsi  Boston.  6  Clinton  Placoi  New  York. 
106  WabMh  Ave..  Chicago. 

HAHNEMANN      MEDICAL     COLLEGE 

And  Hospital  of  Chlcafro,  111. 

The  policy  of  this  Institution  Is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  CoUegre  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literary  and 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  AnnwU 
Course  of  Lectures  will  beffln  in  Sept.  1880, 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  pai^ 
tlculars,  cataloirue.  and  CUnfQue,  address 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  Reflristrar,  3084 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chioagro.  Mention  this 
paper. 

Pennsylvania  Edncatlonal  Bnrean, 

Established  1880.  Filled  hundreds  of  posi- 
tion. Good  places  for  good  teachers.  Em- 
ployers served  without  charge  Business 
transacted  in  every  State  and  1  errltory.  The 
Manager  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the 
season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

L.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager, 
205  N.  7th  St.  AUentown,  Pa. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ^^^^^M 

FOB  OUR  NEW  BOOS. 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  fine  Steel  En- 
gravings.   For  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
dress 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Chioago. 

Namk  this  Paper  every  time  you  write. 

^pEACHBR  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
X  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  service  weekly;  920  per  week  may  be 
earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBIiARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNORT. 

B«ll«  of  Pnre  Copper  and  Tin  for  Ctanrchea, 
Bctaoola,  Fir*  AUrms,  Fu-ms,  cUs.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogu*Mnt  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  CiaoiMati.  a 


mi 

7^^^^  W. 


A  WISE  WOMAN 

eeuaht  the  Splendid 

HIGH  ARM 

JUNE  SINGER 

SEWING  MACHINE 
■■OAUSI  IT  WA«    THC    BIST. 


NOW  TREY  ILL  WINT  IT 

For  It  doei  anoli  beantlful  work. 

Suipto  Miohlni  at  Fiolorf  Priot. 

mm  liCfiHE  wifiEimn  foe  j  um. 

Apt!  Vaitel  in  DnniiiBl  TerntiiiT. 
JM  MANDfACTJIBnil}  COL 

BILVIDERE.  ILL. 


qpencerian 
Oteel  pens 

Are  the  Best 

,    IN  ^IB  B88BNTUX,  QUAUTISa  OF 

Durability,  Bvenness  of 
Point^-'aiul  Workmanship. 

mSM,  BLUQIU  &  Ca.  ^"^^ViSF* 


5tla<*B  A  Co..  Sax 


l?£  rintJu*.  Mall 


EDUCATORS  AND  TEACHERS 

the  counliT  will 

o  w*ll  to  avail 

f  their  firet  opport 

aity  to  examine 

■■fC„vsffii 

orical  fOrlfoliO"  of 

\e  Uniled  Smia, 

which  i.  Ih 

latest  and  only  drvici  for  teaching 

i/HiIrd  stall 

s  History  by  XhtillM 

j/ralivr  method. 

It  it  being 

rapidly  adapUd  not 

highly  o.<to-«t 

this  and  Blaa  then 

wardehannini 

tied  ■■  Till  S/or7 

likewise  King-a  n 

-w  school  dealu. 

Bddreisthe 

en.lt.B.K 

fiKPubtlaninsCa 

..Chlo«cO,  III. 

SEND  S3.50  FOR  &  CROWH  FOURTkll  PER 


CmiWH  PEN  CO., 


BICYCLE  orBUN 

o  A.  W.aUKr  »  CO..  Darton.  Ohio, 


MRS.   HAILMANN  S 

RindBrg&rtBa  TiiBiijing  School. 

OptnsJan.  9indS«pt.  S. 

For  patticulMii  addicu,  IMRS.)  EtIDOBA 
HAII.MA^^'.  La  Porle,  lad. 

I  can  recommenil  >  number  of  ladlee  pre- 
pare d  to  take  charge  of  KlDdergmrteQi  and 
Primary  schools. 


HNNOUNCeTV^ENTS. 

HEWETT'S   PSYCHOLOGY.     (Now  Ready.) 

Elbmbnts  of  Psychology,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teachers.  By 
Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
i2mo.,  cloth,  192  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  85  cents. 

This  little  volume  sets  before  the  reader,  in  simple  and  oomiwct  form,  some  of  the  lead- 
ingr  facts  of  the  human  mind— Its  power  and  capaDllitlee,  the  laws  that  govern  its  working 


and  growth— and  some  truths  oonoerning  ways  of  strengthening  and  cultivating  its  powers. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  those  wh 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher. 


especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  need  the  facts  of  Psychology  as  a  guide 


McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.  (Nearly  Rsady) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Hieher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  McGuffey's  Al- 
ternate Series,  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.,  Cloth,  432  pp.  Sample 
Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it  beoomAS 
evident  that  one  dutv  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  children  how  to  use  books.  In  no  Wdy  can 
this  be  better  done  tnan  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The  selections  in  the 
Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  been  made  with  this  especially  in  view.  Ck>mplete  and  char- 
acteristic compositions  have  been  selected  from  the  writings  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
authors,  and  they  are  such  as  have  not  k>een  chosen  for  other  late  readers.  The  notes  and 
biographical  sketches  are  very  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primaiv  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 
supplementary  reacung,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may 
be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools ^  and  other  per'- 
sons  well  qualified^  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  McGuffey's  At- 
temate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  cUiring  the  progress  of 
their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alter- 
nate Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption  to  the 
purposes  designed. 

The  Za?w  Price  of  McGuffey 's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  schools. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Intro.  Price 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,     ....  $0.12 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,     ...      .20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader, 30 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,     ...      .40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader, 50 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader, 60 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Speller, 12 

Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  AlterruUe  Readers  and  Speller, 
McGuffey's  Natural  History  Readers,  Eclectic  German  Reader,  Mc- 
Guffey's Revised  Readers,  The  New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Copy-Books, 
Histories,  Ray' sand  l^hit^s  New  Arithmetics,  etc.,  with  our  proposition 
of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


THE  SHELDON  SERIES 

The  Best  and  Freshest  Text-Books  in  the  Market. 


SHELDONS' 

Modern    School    Readers, 

In  five  books,  and  containing  about 
one  third  more  reading  matter 
than  any  other  five  book  series. 

Sheldons'  Arithmetics,  in  two 
books;  Sheldons'  Algebras;  the 
Elementary  Algebra;  The  Com- 
plete Algebra.  This  is  not  a 
two-book  series  of  Algebras,  as 
the  Complete  and  Elementary 
Algebra  are  the  same,  page  for 
page,  as  far  as  the  Elementary 
goes.  These  Algebras  are  sim- 
ple and  clean  cut,  with  fresh  and 
attractive  examples. 

Sheldons'  Graded  Examples 
in  Arithmetic.     In  two  books. 

Sheldons'  Word  Studies. 


Patterson's  Elements  op  Grammar 
and  Composition. 

Patterson's    Advanced    Grammar 
and  Rhetoric. 

Chapin's  First  Principles  of  Polit- 
ical  Economy. 

Alden's  Science  of  Government. 

Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-keep- 
ing. 

Long's  Classical  Atlas. 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy.    New 
Edition. 

Wavland's     Chapin's      Political 
Economy. 


FEW  BOOK— JUST  OUT. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  LITERATUBE. 

The  Great  English  Writere— From  Chau- 
cer to  George  Eliot,  with  selections 
illustrating  their  work.  By  Dr.  Tru- 
man J.  Backus,  President  of  Parker 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  Helen  Dawes 
Brown,  teacher  of  English  Literature, 
Breasley  School,  New  York. 


Stoddard's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
— This  book  has  been  carefully  revised. 
All  the  attractive  features  which  made 
this  the  most  popular  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic of  its  day  have  been  retained. 


A  New  Series  of  German  Text-Books — 
By  Prof.  H.  J.  Schmitz.  Elements  of 
the  German  Language.  First  Book. 
Second  Book  nearly  ready.  The  two 
parts  will  be  bound  together  and  also 
sold  separately. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature. 


Avery's  Complete  Series  on  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

Avery's  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy.    New  edition. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.     Em- 
bracing Organic  Chemistry. 


Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Etc- 

Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position.    Ready.     $i.oo. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Logic. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 


Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  and  Specimen  Pages. 

SHELDON   AND  COMPANY, 

7S4  Broadway,  New  York.  185  and  187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Here  is  an  Opportunity  for  a  Few  Good  Men  to  Engage  in  a 

Profitable  Business. 

Kennedy's  Mathematical  Blocks  dissect  and  teach  by  object  lessons  the  meas- 
urement of  surfaces  and  solids.  They  furnish  the  only  means  by  which  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  mensuration  can  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  student. 
We  want  some  good  men  to  take  charge  of  territory  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
western  states  for  this  rapidly  selling  apparatus.  Any  man  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  selling  school  apparatus  to  directors,  or  any  one  who  can  manage  the 
work  successfully,  can  earn  from  |ioo  to  I300  a  month.  We  have  not  a  man  in 
the  field  to-day  earning  less  than  |ioo  a  month.  The  blocks  are  extensively 
used  in  the  East,  over  9,000  sets  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  alone.  We  now  need  a 
few  general  agents  and  will  guarantee  extra  inducements  to  the  right  parties. 

For  particulars  address,  Western  School  Supply  House, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME! 


I  shall  be  pleased  If  Teachers  and  School. 
Officers  everywhere  will  kindly  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  I  have  recently  en- 
gaged with  the 

CONTINENTAL  PUBLISHING  Co. 

ae  Manager  of  their 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

and  that  I  am  prepared  to  furnish  anything 
in  the  line  of 

TEACHERS'  BOOKS,  SCHOOL  JOURNALS, 

and  QENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to 

W.  W.  KNCWLE8,  Manager, 

151  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bnrean, 

Established  1880.  Filled  hundreds  of  post 
tion.  Good  places  for  good  teachers.  Em- 
ployers served  without  charge.  Business 
transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The 
Manager  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the 
season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

li.  B.  liANDIS,  Manager, 
206  N.  7th  St.  Allen  town.  Pa. 

rpEACHER  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
X  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  service  weekly;  $20  per  week  may  be 
earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Boston,  Mei  York  and  Chicago 

TEAGHER[|ENGIES. 

AGENCY  MANUAL,  Free  to  any  addres.- 

EVEBETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Props. 

7  Tremont  Place,  Boston.   6  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 
106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HEBBARIUI  AID  PLAIT  DESGIIPTJOI, 

By  Edward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, 0.  Combines  the  Plant-Record  and  the 
Herbarium.  The  most  attractive  cover, 
best  paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  75  Cents. 

Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  00 
cents,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  if  the 
work  is  introduced. 

£.  T.  NELSON,  Deaware,  Ohio. 

t7A  ^^  tA  ^9AA  ^  ^  MONTH  can  be 
aiu.—  lU  <pflUV.—  made  workinfiT  for  us. 
Aerents  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

N.  B.—  Lcuiiea  employed  also.  Never  mind 
about  sending  stamp  for  reply.  Come  guick. 
Tours  for  5te,  B.  F.  J.  A  Co. 

MAHNBSIANN      MEDICAL     COLLEGE 
And  Hospital  of  Chlcagro,  111, 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literary  and 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  Anmial 
Course  of  Lectures  will  beffin  in  Sept.  18t)0, 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  lull  par- 
ticulars, catalogue,  and  Cliniqy4<,  address 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  ReffUtrar,  3034 
Michig^an  Ave.,  Chlcag^o.  Mention  this 
paper. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS  1^^ 


:D  to  Aet  as 
ISTTS 


FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK, 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  fine  Steel  En- 
gravings.   For  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
dress 

National  PubllshUigr  Qo.,  Chicagro. 
Name  this  Paper  every  time  you  write." 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pare  Copper  and  Tia  for  Cbnreh«a. 
Schools,  Fire  AUrsu,  Farms,  eto.  FULLY 
WA  RR ANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free* 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT.  CiaeiDaati.  a 


Are  You  Interested 

In  what  Teachers  have  been  placed  by  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago? 

If  so,  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  on  this  page.    We 
can  only  give  part  of  one  state  at  a  time. 


WISCONSIN. 


FROM 

Appleton, 

Kmgston, 

Columbus, 

Cedarburg, 

Mineral  Point, 

Milwaukee, 

Sprin^^eld, 

Potosi, 

Wauzeka, 

Bloomer, 

Argyle, 

Walworth, 

Galesville, 

Milwaukee, 

Berlin, 

Green  Bay. 

Evansville, 

Big  Rapids, 

Oconto, 

Mitchell, 

Beloit, 

Beloit, 

River  Falls, 

Beloit, 

Juneau, 

Beloit, 

Darlington, 

La  Crosse, 

Platteville, 

Beloit, 

Whitewater, 

Watertown, 

Marinette, 

West  de  Pere, 


Mary  C.  Harwood, 
G.  G.  Goss, 
W.  J.  Pollock, 
C.  6.  Woolcock, 
M.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  £.  S.  Moulton, 
V.  M.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J .  Jewette, 
J.  F.  Burgess, 
Carrie  J.  Evens, 
Mary  Partridge, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
Lillian  L.  Smith, 
Rose  B.  Joslyn, 
Lottie  Eastman, 
Julia  Whiton, 
Mae  M.  West, 
Miss  M.  Watson, 
Myrtle  Palmerlee, 
Miss  E.  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Jno.  Jones,  Jr., 
F.  J.  Watson, 
Manr  X.  Parker, 
H.  H.  Swain, 
A.  F.  Dunkerschien, 
A.  Dawson, 
Miss  Mary  Green, 
E.  R.  Doty, 
Lillian  Gnndell, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
Nellie  Hollinshead, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Bundy, 
Addle  Bennett. 
Alice  M.  Lovelace, 


TO 
Traer,  Iowa, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

Westfield,  Wis., 

Necedah,  Wis., 

Beaver  I>am,  Wis., 

Evansville,  Wis., 

Marinette,  Wis., 

West  Salem,  Wis., 

Calumet,  Mich., 

Long  Prairie,  Minn., 

Winona,  Minn., 

Rochester,  Minn., 

Madison,  Dak., 

Elk  Point,  Dak., 

Pekin.  111. 

Rushford,  Minn., 

Oconto,  Wis., 

Black  River  Falls, Wis. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa, 

Monona,  Iowa, 

Osage,  Iowa, 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Patch  Grove,  Wis., 

Lake  Forest,  111., 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

Austin,  111., 

Osceola,  Neb., 

Darlington,  Wis., 

Chicago,  111., 

Blue  Island,  111., 

Dixon,  111., 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 


\ 


It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  learn  about  the  work  of  this  Association;  and 
a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulars  may  bring  you  promotion  in 
position,  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  your  salary. 

Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Box  1969. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ten,  W.  M.  Heiney,  Agt. 


Uiiiform  Examination  Ijuestioiis 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


These  questions,  issued  by  the  State  Department,  have  been  voluntarily 
adopted  by  all  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State,  and  no  public  school 
teacher  can  secure  a  position  except  by  passing  one  of  these  examinations.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Institute  Conductors,  and  are  subjected 
before  use  to  the  most  searching  criticism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  series 
of  questions  ever  issued  was  so  carefully  prepared,  or  undertaken  by  so  many 

candidates.  ,      .     .  ,,      , 

All  these  Questions  from  the  beginning  to  March  14,  1889,  aT^  now  published 
as  follows,  and  we  recommend  them  as  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to 
conduct  or  undergo  examinations. 

I.    Arithmetic,  317  Questions,  10  cts.  II.    Key,  10  cts. 

III.    Geography,  709  *'  "  IV.       *'        '* 

V.    Grammar,  533  "  "  VI.       "        - 

VII.    U.S.  History,         429  "  "  VIII.      -        - 

IX.    Civil  Government,  355  **  '*  X.       **        " 

XI.    Physiology.  345  "  ''     ,  XII.       *'        - 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  l^'Send  for  Full  Catalogue  of  Books 
for  T^d4C*h€*rs 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  M AnVT  President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls.  W.  T.,  writes  as  follows,  April  29,  and  we 
Jl  MUl/Cilii  publish  his  letter  in  full  beoaiise  the  election  will  occur  berore  this  paper 
Is  Issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  Inquiry 

for  teachers.    **  We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics  In .    We  want  a  man 

with  the  following  qualiflcanons:  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  in 
impartiner  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprehension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  have  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.    One  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 

.ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.    The  salarv  will  be and 

home,  which  includes  board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  will  be 
increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  to  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mail 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated,  and  send  his  photograph.  I  prefer  a  man  that 
youknow  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  whether  he  is  a  manlv  man.  1  would 
like  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  you,  but  want  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming  the 
right  man,  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  approved."  There !  Can  vou  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  as 
that?  If  you  can  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did  for  him,— give  you  Just  the  man  you 
want.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  t. 


DON'T 
REGISTER! 


In  any  Teachers'  Agency  until  after  you  have  read  the  New  Manual  of 
the  UNION  Trachers'  Agency.  It  states  frankly  the  province  of  Bu- 
reaus in  general  and  tells  you  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion. It  also  gives  you  a  good  knowledge  of  the  workings  and  success 
of  this  agency,  mentions  a  large  number  of  representative  places  filled 
by  it,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  stamp. 

W.  D.  KERR,  Manager, 

16  Astor  Place,  Xew  York. 


Are  You  Located  for  September? 

If  not,  send  at  once  for  Semi-Monthly  Report  of  Vacancies  now  on  the  books 
of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  111.  We  have  already 
recommended  teachers  for  over  500  vacancies,  and  of  those  recommended  we  are 
hearing  most  gratifying  results.  We  still  have  several  hundred  vacancies,  and 
•  every  mail  brings  new  ones.  If  you  are  prepared  for  good  work,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  one  or  more  places  suited  to  your  wishes  and  attainments.  Our  vacan- 
•cies  are  direct  from  employers.  Salaries  range  from  $300  to  $2800.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  at  once.     Address,  C  J.  ALBERT,  ManagT^r, 

£Iiiiharst,  IlUnois. 


A  WISE  WOMAN 

•outfit  ttw  Splendid 

HIGH  ARM 

JUNE  SINGER 

SEWme  MACHINE 
UOAUM  IT  WAS    THI    BEST. 


EDUMTORS  MD  TEACHERS 

Thiwighout  tlie  countiy  will  do  mil  to  aTaS 
themKlvH  of  tbdr  first  opportunitr  to  cxuniiK 
Kint!  nUlvricdl  Ihrl/Bluf  otXhe  United  Slaia. 

ihich  19  the  latest  and  only  devia  fix  teaeliiiic 


low  TIEY  lU  WMT  IT 


Fbf  It  dm*  I 

tinpl*  Nteliliu  •!  Fmtary  Mas. 

Emi  lAcmix  WABBiRP  iDB  s  mu. 

ipt!  Waitel  li  UMcgel  TerritiirT' 
JDUE  HWlmiBINI}  CO, 

•KkVIDKRB.  ILL. 


OPENCERIAN 
OTEELPENS 

Are  the  Best, 

,   n  THB  £BSBNTUI>  qCJU.tTIBS  OP 

Durability,  BveniLeBS  of 
Point,  and  Workmanahip. 


v/AmtTic 
■ddreu  ttw  oi 


Ins  Put>1l«hlna  Co.. Chicago.  Ill> 


SEND  $2^  FOR  II  CROWD  rOUNTKII  PQ 


CROWN  REM  CO.,  IHmihct'r>,78Sllt«  8L,CMc>ti 


BICYCLE  orBUH 

,  HeilduA.W.ai'HP*C0,I>ivtiH.Okki. 
L  rormltm  O'er  too ihDiiwanitBilsd-bHi' 
|B(.'i-c1».  RtulrlnaiiHlStclnliiic.  BIljUm, 
Silnni  wid^Trpe-wriln*  tulin  la  6«4k 


MRS.   HAILMANNS 

RiDdepg&PfeBD  Traiqing  ^hool. 

OpMi  Jan.  9  and  S«pt.  S. 
For  piniculan  (ddreu.    (MRS.)   EUDORA 
HAILHAMN,  I.B  Porte  Ind. 


HNNOUNGOTV^ENTS. 

HEWETT'S   PSYCHOLOGY.     (Mow  Ready.) 

Elements  of  Psychology,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teachers.  By 
Edwin  C.  Hkwbtt,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
i2mo.,  cloth,  192  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  85  cents. 

ThiB  little  volume  sets  before  the  reader,  in  simple  and  compact  form,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  human  mind— its  power  and  capabilities,  the  laws  that  ffovern  its  workinsr 


and  flrrowth— and  some  truths  concerning  ways  of  strengthening  and  cultivating  its  powers. 

It  Is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  like ' 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher. 


especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  need  the  facts  of  Psychology  as  a  guide 


McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.  (Nearly  Ready) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  McGuffey's  Al- 
ternate Series.  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.,  Cloth,  432  pp.  Sample 
Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it  becomes 
evident  that  one  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  children  how  to  use  books.  In  no  Wiiy  can 
this  be  better  done  than  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The  selections  in  the 
Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  been  made  with  this  especially  in  view.  Complete  and  char- 
acteristic compositions  have  been  selected  from  the  writings  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
authors,  and  toey  are  such  as  have  not  been  chosen  for  other  late  readers.  The  notes  and 
biographical  sketches  are  very  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 
supplementary  reacfing,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may 
be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and  other  per- 
sons well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  McGuffey's  Al- 
ternate Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during  the  progress  of 
their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alter- 
nate Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption  to  the 
purposes  designed. 

The  Low  Price  of  McGuffey *s  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  schools. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Intro.  Price 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,     ....  $0.12 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,     ...      .20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader, 30 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,     ...      .40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader, 50 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader, 60 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Speller, 12 

Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller^ 
McGuffey  s  Natural  History  Readers,  Eclectic  German  Reader,  Mc- 
Guffey's Revised  Recuiers]  The  New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Copy-Books, 
Histories,  Ray's  and  l^hit^s  New  Arithmetics,  etc. ,  with  our  proposition 
of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


THE  SHELDON  SERIES 

The  Best  and  Freshest  Text-Books  in  the  Market. 


Modern    School    Readers, 

In  five  books,  and  containing  about 
one  third  more  reading  matter 
than  any  other  five  book  series. 

Sheldons'  Arithmetics,  in  two 
books;  Sheldons'  Algebras;  the 
Elementary  Algebra;  The  Com- 
plete Algebra.  This  is  not  a 
two-book  series  of  Algebras,  as 
the  Complete  and  Elementary 
Algebra  are  the  same,  page  for 
page,  as  far  as  the  Elementary 
goes.  These  Algebras  are  sim- 
ple and  clean  cut^  with  fresh  and 
attractive  examples. 

Sheldons'  Graded  Examples 
in  Arithmetic.     In  two  books. 

Sheldons'  Word  Studies. 


Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar 
and  Composition. 

Patterson's   Advanced    Grammar 
and  Rhetoric. 

Chapin's  First  Principles  of  Polit- 
ical  Economy. 

Alden's  Science  of  Government. 

Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-keep- 
ing. 

Jong's  Classical  Atlas. 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy.    New 
Edition. 

Wavland's     Chapin's      Political 
Economy. 


HEW  BOOK— JU8T  OUT. 

A  HEW  EVGIiaE  UTEBATUSE. 

The  Great  Bngliah  Writere— From  Chau- 
cer to  George  EHot,  with  selections 
illustrating  their  work.  By  Dr.  Tru- 
man J.  Backus,  President  of  Parker 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  Helen  Dawes 
Brown,  teacher  of  English  Literature. 
Breasley  School,  New  York. 


Stoddard's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
— This  book  has  been  carefully  revised. 
All  the  attractive  features  which  made 
this  the  most  popular  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic of  its  day  have  been  retained. 


A  New  Series  of  German  Text-Books — 
By  Prof.  H.  J.  Schmitz.  Elements  of 
the  German  Language.  First  Book. 
Second  Book  nearly'  ready.  The  two 
parts  will  be  bound  together  and  also 
sold  separately. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature. 


Avery's  Complete  Series  on  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

Avery's  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy.    New  edition. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.     Em- 
bracing Organic  Chemistry. 


Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Etc 

Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position .     Ready .     $  i .  oo. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Logia 
Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 


Send  for  Circulars^  Catalogues^  and  Specimen  Pages. 


SHELDON   AND  COMPANY, 


7S4  Broadway,  New  York. 


185  and  187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


HARPER'S  -f  READERS. 


AN  INTERESTIN©  LETTER. 

Copy  of  a  private  letter  from  Prof,  Oms,  M,  Moss,  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 

umversify,  to  O.  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Englewood, 

( Chicago)  Illinois,    {Printed  by  permission. ) 

Dbpartmient  or  Post-Gbaduates 

AND  NON-RBSIDSIVTS. 

Il2l2lNeiS  WESLEYAN  aNIVERSirv, 

Bloominoton,  111.,  Apr4  4, 1889. 
Dbab  Sir: 

Some  months  ago  my  wife,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Normal  Schools  of 
New  York,  undertook  to  teach  our  seven-year-old  boy  to  read.  He  has  been  in  poor 
health  a  great  deal,  and  we  were  anxious  that  the  best  thing  should  be  done  for  him.  I 
obtained  a  copy  of 's  First  Reader,  at  which  he  spent  two  months,  I  believe.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  Harper's,  in  Mr.  Brown's  study,  and  he  told  me  to  take  it  and  report  on  its 
use.  I  have  done  so  to  him,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude,  not  to  mention  the  deep  interest  I 
take  in  our  public  school  interests,  leads  me  to  say  to  you  that  this  Reader  marks  a  point 
where,  like  Hercules'  pillars,  there  is  nothing  beyond.  My  boy  is  two-thirds  through  it; 
and  my  five-year  old  girl,  not  to  be  left  behind,  besets  her  mother  a  dozen  times  a  day  to 
**  hear  her  read  those  pretty  stories."  I  must  say  that  for  perfect  gradation,  for  skilful 
use  of  repetition  without  making  it  wearisome,  for  sustained  interest  in  the  **  stories," 
and  for  teaching  that  thing  so  much  forgotten— to  bead— this  book  has  more  to  be  said 
to  its  credit  than  any  other  on  any  subject,  so  far  as  I  know. 

If  you  will  excuse  the  familiarity  of  this  letter,  I  shall  again  thank  you,  as  a  father,  for 
helping  my  little  ones  to  do  with  pleasure  what  I  learned  thirty  years  ago  with  painful 
offort,  not  unmixed  with  the  rod!     This  book  saves  me  the  unpleasantness  of  repeating 

the  latter  in  my  family  I  Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  M.  MOSS. 


Pages.  Introduction.    List. 

Harper's  First  Reader 744  20  cts.    24  cts 

Second    "     208  80  cts,    36  cts 

Third       "     816  40  cts.    48  cts 

"        Fourth     "     420  60  cts.     60  cts 

"        Fifth       "       (In  preparation)  


•  •  •  •  • 


Total 1088      $1,40    1,68 

Among  other  Popular  Text-books  of  Harper's  Series  will  be  found 


(I 


4« 


Swinton's  Language  Series. 

English  Literature, 
Cocker's  Civil  Gtovernment, 
Rolfe's  English  Classics, 

Select  English  for  School 
Reading, 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 

SEKD  FOB  OATALOaUE  AlTD  TERMS  FOB  USTTEODUOTIOlSr. 


Harper*s  Geographies, 

Arithmetics, 

Copy  Books, 

Spelling  Blanks, 
Harrington's  Spelling  Books, 
Kellogg's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


ADDRESS:  T7^-      T- 

Beieral  Weiiten  Ageit  for  Die  Utroilncflfli        355  &  257  wabash  Ave., 
of  Harper  ft  Bros.  E JncatioBiil  Works.  cwcago,  hl 


[GGLESIO]('S  J^MEIllGAN  HlffllK. 


A  FIRST  BOOR  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.— With  Special 
Reference  to  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Great  Americans.  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  (Just  issued.)  This  is  a  history  for  beginners  on  a 
new  plan.     Introduction  price,  60  cents. 

It  makes  history  delightful  to  younger  pupils,  by  introducing  them  to  meo 
who  are  the  great  landmarks  of  our  country's  story.  The  book  comprises  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  more  than  a  score  of  men  eminent  in  differ- 
ent periods  of  American  history;  the  sketches  being  chronolc^cally  arranged 
to  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a  continuous  story.  The  work  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  most  eminent  American  artists,  and  contains  many  original  and 
very  instructive  features  in  the  way  of  maps,  cuts,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  ever  issued  for  the  use  of  schools. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  PEO- 
PLE.—  For  the  Use  of  Schook.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  In- 
troduction price,  $1.05. 


From  Hon.  Lewis  Miller,  Akron,  Ohio: 

**  I  have  looked  over  the  History  and  like  it  very  much." 

From  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,   Chancellor  of  Chautauqua 
University: 

*'  I  regard  this  beautiful  volume  as  the  highest  standard  of  school-book  yet 

attained." 

From  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  U^ashington,  D.  C: 

**Our  teachers  en  masse,  and  thousands  of  our  pupils,  are  delighted  with 
your  American  History.'* 

From  Francis  W.  Parker,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  HI.: 

"The  History  (Eggleston's)  is  beautiful.  The  maps  are  excellent,  the  pic- 
tures charming,  the  text  exceedingly  interesting." 

From  (Gen.)  Horatio  C.  King,  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education: 

"Its  absolute  freedom  from  partisan  bias  in  political  matters  is  especially 
noteworthy.  The  book  commends  itself,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  widely 
adopted  in  our  schools." 


Specimen  pages,  terms  for  introduction,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco. 


News  a>id  Notes,  395 

by  Messrs.  Kriesel  and  Howes.  The  coming  year.  In  1887  the  amount  was 
enrollment  was  twenty-six,  and  the  ex-  1344,350.  One  reason  why  the  budget 
pressions  of  those  in  attendance  indi-  has  grown  so  rapidly  is  that  the  salaries 
cate  that  they  found  the  school  very  of  teachers  have  been  considerably  in- 
profitable  and  desire  a  continuance  of  creased.  There  are  439  teachers  in 
it  another  summer.  present  employment,  at  salaries  under 

—The  enrollment  of  the  St.  Paul  the  fixed  rules  of  the  board  aggregating 

high  schools  is  1,166.  fooi.Soo-    It  is  estimated  that  the  in- 

—  In  Manitowoc  county,  according  to  crease  of  salaries,  by  reason  of  experi- 

the/V/t?/,  "  the  schools  have  been  taken  ^nce,  will  amount  to  |8, 500  more;  that 

with  a  rush  this  year  and  a  number  of  ^^^  salaries  of  forty  additional  teachers 

teachers  holding  good  certificates  and  required  for  new  school  rooms  will  foot 

with  a  good  record  are  forced  to  turn  "P  $22,000  and  that  the  reserve  corps  of 

their  attention  to  something  else."  teachers  will  cost  |7,6oo.  making  a  total 

—The  Milwaukee  schoolboard  asks  required  for  teachers*  salaries  alone  of 

$424,700  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  l339»4oo« 


Work  for  workers!  Are  you  ready  to  work,  and  do  you  want  to  make 
money?  Then  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  see  if 
they  cannot  help  you. 

Journal  Clubbing  Rates 

To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

Intellijg^ence |i-5o  I2.25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo  1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50  2.85 

Teachers*  Institutes  (Methods) 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Youne  People's  Magazine) i.oo  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Memods) i.oo  1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  1.70 

Scribner*s  Magazme 3.00  3.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

St  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 

Litteirs  Living  Age 8.00  8.30 

Atlantic  Monthly     4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

St  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 

Illinois  School  Journal 1.50  2.20 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Here  is  an  Opportunity  for  a  Few  Good  Men  to  Engage  in  a 

Profitable  Business. 

Kennedy* s  Mathematical  Blocks  dissect  and  teach  by  object  lessons  the  meas- 
urement of  surfaces  and  solids.  They  furnish  the  only  means  by  which  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  mensuration  can  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  student. 
We  want  some  good  men  to  take  charge  of  territory  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
western  states  for  this  rapidly  selling  apparatus.  Any  man  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  selling  school  apparatus  to  directors,  or  any  one  who  can  manage  the 
work  successfully,  can  earn  from  |ioo  to  I300  a  month.  We  have  not  a  man  in 
the  field  to-day  earning  less  than  |ioo  a  month.  The  blocks  are  extensively 
used  in  the  East,  over  9,000  sets  in  the  schools  of  Ohip  alone.  We  now  need  a 
few  general  agents  and  will  guarantee  extra  inducements  to  the  right  parties. 

For  particulars  address,  Western  School  Supply  House, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME! 


I  shall  be  pleased  if  Teachers  and  School 
OrFiCERS  everywhere  will  kindly  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  I  have  recently  en- 
gaged with  the 

CONTINENTAL  PUBLISHING  Co. 

as  Manager  of  their 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

and  that  I  am  prepared  to  furnish  anything 

in  the  line  of 

TEACHERS'  BOOKS,   SCHOOL  JOURNALS, 

and  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to 

W.  W.  KNCWLE8,  Manager, 

161  Wabash  Ave.,  OHICAOO. 

Pennsylvania  Edncational  Bnrean, 

Established  1880.  Filled  hundreds  of  ppsi 
tion.  Good  places  for  good  teachers.  Em- 
ployers served  without  charge.  Business 
transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The 
Manager  has  an  exi>erience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the 
season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

L.  B.  LANDIS.  Manager, 
205  N.  7th  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 

rpEACHER  wanted  in  every  city  and  town 
X  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  li- 
brarian. Liberal  compensation  for  a  few 
hours  serWce  weekly;  S20  per  week  may  be 
earned  during  vacations.  Address  with  ref- 
erences, UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
P.  O  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tbe  Boston,  Hei  York  and  CUcago 

lEACHERyCENCIES. 

AGENCY  MANUAL.  Free  to  any  address- 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Frops. 

7  Tremont  Place,  Boston.   6  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 
1 06  Wabash  AvOm  Chicago. 


HERfiARIUI  AID  PLAIT  DE8CRIPTI0I, 

By  Edward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Historv,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University*  Dela- 
ware, 0.  Combines  the  Plant-Beoord  and  the 
Herbarium.  The  most  attractive  cover, 
best  paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  75  Cents. 

Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  60 
cents,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  if  the 
work  is  introduced. 

£.  T.  NELSON,  Deaware,  Ohio. 

t7A  ^^  iti  ^9AA  ^  ^  MONTH  can  be 
wlUi~"  lU  g)flUWi""  made  working  for  us. 

Agents  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
and  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 
also.  A  few  vacanci^  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

N.  B.—  Ladies  employed  aUso.  Never  mind 
ahout  sending  stamp  for  reply »  Come  fpiiek. 
Tours  for  biz,  B.  F.  J.  A  Co. 

HAHNBMANN      MEDICAL     COLUEOE 
And  Hospital  of  Chlcagro,  III. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  Is  to  make 
no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-cUnics,  or  any  means  for  study 
and  observation,  that  is  not  literary  ana 
righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  Annual 
Course  of  Lectures  will  begin  in  Sept.  1^, 
and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  par- 
ticulars, catal^rue.  and  Clinique,  address 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D,  RegUtrar,  3034 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mention  this 
paper. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  "^g^^^M 

FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK, 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATBD  with  many  fine  Steel  En- 
gravings.   For  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
dress 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Chleago. 
Nahb  this  Papeb  every  time  you  write. 


mi 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bells  ofPareCopperandTfn  forChnrchM. 
Reboots,  Fire  Alarms,  Fannft,e(o.  PULLT 
WARRANTED.    C»UlogQ«  seal  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT.  Ciachwali.  a 


For  Wisconsin  Teachers. 


A  Help  for  the  School  Room. 
An  Organ  of  Opinion. 

A  Journal  of  State  News. 

A  Mediunn  of  Communication. 

IT  COSTS  TWO  CENTS  PER  WEEK. 

SUSBCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Wisconsiii  Jouiil  of  Educiitioii. 

We  liope  still  further  to  improve  the  Journal  during  the  present  year, 

so  as  to  make  it 

indispsible  for  all  Progressive  Teachers  in  the  State. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  work,  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Wis- 
consin, give  you  fresh  and  vigorous  discussions  of  educational  topics,  and  aids 
in  Reading  Circle  work. 

Patronize  your  own  Journal. 

TO  SCHOOL  CLERKS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  school  law,  found  on^ 

page  137  of  the  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin: 

Section  508.  Each  school  distr  ict  cler,  and  each  town  cler*-  or  secretary  of 
a  board  of  directors,  may  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  he  Wisconsin. 
Journal  of  Education,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  district  or  town  respectively  out 
of  the  school  money. 

The  Journal  of  Education  is  of  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers  be- 
cause it  contains: 

The  educational  ne>v8  of  Wisconsin. 

Announcements  and  decisions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Discussions  of  educational  topics  of  current  interest 

Articles  by  prominent  teachers  of  Wisconsin. 

Helps  and  suggestions  for  the  school-room. 

Outlines  of  Reading  Circle  Work. 


Unifora  ExdniiiKition  Questioiis 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK. 


These  questions,  issued  by  the  State  Department,  have  been  voluntarily 
adopted  by  all  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State,  and  no  public  school 
teacher  can  secure  a  position  except  by  passing  one  of  these  examinations.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Institute  Conductors,  and  are  subjected 
before  use  to  the  most  searching  criticism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  series 
of  questions  ever  issued  was  so  carefully  prepared,  or  undertaken  by  so  many 
candidates. 

All  these  Questions  from  the  beginning  to  March  14,  1889,  are  now  published 
as  follows,  and  we  recommend  them  as  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to 
conduct  or  undergo  examinations, 

I.    Arithmetic,  317  Questions,  10  cts.  II.    Key,  10  cts. 


III.  Geography,  709 

V.  Grammar,  533 

VII.  U.  S.  History,         429 

IX.  Civil  Government,  355 

XI.  Physiology,  345 


IV.  "        " 

VI.  " 

VIII.  " 

X.  ** 

XII.  " 


Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     l^'Send  for  Full  Catalogue  of  Books 
for  Teachers 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AMAnvr    President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.,  writes  as  follows,  April  20,  and  we 
MUl/DlJt  publish  his  letter  in  full  because  the  election  will  occur  berore  this  paper 
is  issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  inquirjr 

for  teachers.    "We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics  in .    We  want  a  man 

with  the  following  qualf flcations :  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  in 
Impartiner  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprehension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  have  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stem  commands.   One  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 

ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.    The  salanr  will  be and 

home,  which  includes  board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  will  be 
Increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  to  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mall 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated,  and  send  his  photograph.  I  prefer  a  man  that 
you  know  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  whether  he  is  a  manlv  man.  1  would 
like  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  you,  but  want  you  to  take  theresponsibillty  of  naming  the 
right  man,  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  approved."  There!  Can  vou  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  as 
that?  If  you  can  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did  for  him,— give  you  Just  the  man  you 
want.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


DON'T 
REGISTER! 


In  any  Teachers'  Agency  until  after  you  have  read  the  New  Manual  of 
the  UNION  Teachers'  Agency.  It  states  frankly  the  province  of  Bu- 
reaus in  general  and  tells  you  how  to  proceed  In  order  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion. It  also  gives  you  a  gbod  knowledge  of  the  workings  and  success 
of  this  agency,  mentions  a  large  number  of  representative  places  filled 
by  it,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  stamp. 


W.  D.  KERR,  Manager, 

16  Aster  Place,  New  ¥ork. 


Are  You  Located  for  September? 

If  not,  send  at  once  for  Semi-Monthly  Report  of  Vacancies  now  on  the  books 
of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  111.  We  have  already 
recommended  teachers  for  over  500  vacancies,  and  of  those  recommended  we  are 
hearing  most  gratifying  results.  We  still  have  several  hundred  vacancies,  and 
every  mail  brings  new  ones.  If  you  are  prepared  for  good  work,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  one  or  more  places  suited  to  your  wishes  and  attainments.  Our  vacan- 
cies are  direct  from  employers.  Salaries  range  from  $300  to  $2800.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  at  once.     Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT*  Manag^Or, 

Blmharst,  Illinois. 


Are  You  Interested 

In  what  Teachers  have  been  placed  by  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago? 

If  so,  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  on  this  page.  We 
can  only  give  part  of  one  state  at  a  time. 

WISCONSIN. 

TO 
Traer,  Iowa, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

Westfield,  Wis., 

Necedah,  Wis., 

Beaver  Dam.  Wis., 

Evansville,  Wis., 

Marinette,  Wis., 

West  Salem,  Wis. , 

(Jalumet,  Mich., 

Long  Prairie,  Minn., 

Winona,  Minn., 

Rochester,  Minn., 

Madison,  Dak., 

Elk  Point,  Dak., 

Pekin,  III. 

Rushford,  Minn., 

Oconto,  Wis., 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa, 

Monona,  Iowa, 

Osage,  Iowa, 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Patch  Grove,  Wis., 

Lake  Forest,  111., 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

Austin,  111., 

Osceola,  Neb., 

Darlington,  Wis., 

Chicago,  111., 

Blue  Island,  111., 

Dixon,  111., 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 

It  will  not  cost  you  anything  to  learn  about  the  work  of  this  Association;  and 
a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulafs  may  bring  you  promotion  in 
position,  and  add  25  per  cent,  to  your  salary. 

Address 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Box  1969. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter.,  W.  M.  Heiney,  Agt. 


FROM 

Appleton, 

Mary  C.  Harwood, 
G.  6.  Goss, 

Kmgston, 

Columbus, 

W.  J.  Pollock, 
C.  G.  Woolcock, 

Cedarburg, 

Mineral  Point, 

M.  Hutchinson, 

Milwaukee, 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Moulton, 

Sprin^^eld, 

V.  M.  Arnold, 

Potosi, 

Mrs.  J .  Jewette, 

Wauzeka, 

J.  F.  Burgess, 
Carrie  J.  Evens, 
Mary  Partridge, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 

Bloomer, 

Argyle, 

Walworth, 

Galesville, 

Lillian  L.  Smith, 

Milwaukee, 

Rose  B.  Joslyn, 

Berlin, 

Lottie  Eastman, 

Green  Bay. 

Julia  Whiton, 
Mae  M.  West, 

Evansville, 

Big  Rapids, 

Miss  M.  Watson, 

Oconto, 

Myrtle  Palmerlee, 

Mitchell, 

Miss  E.  J.  Cavanaugh, 

Beloit, 

Jno.  Jones,  Jr., 
' ".  J.  Watson, 

Beloit, 

River  Falls, 

Manr  X.  Parker, 
H.  H.  Swain, 

Beloit, 

Juneau, 
Beloit, 

A.  F.  Dunkerschien, 

A.  Dawson, 

Darlington, 

Miss  Mary  Green, 

La  Crosse, 

E.  R.  Doty, 

Platteville, 

Lillian  Gnndell, 

Beloit, 

C.  C.  Merriman, 

Whitewater, 

Nellie  Hollinshead, 

Watertown, 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Bundy, 

Marinette, 

Addie  Bennett, 

West  de  Pere, 

Alice  M-.  Lovelace, 

kratest   Text*-Sooks 


LESSONS  IN  HYGIENE, 

Or  the  Human  Body  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It.  The  Elements  of  An- 
atomy, Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  intermediate  and  grammar  CTades.  A 
special  edition  oi  Tohonnot  and  Bouton's  **How  We  Live."  Revised  to 
comply  with  the  legislation  requiring  temperance  instruction  in  schools. 
Pre^^red  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  National 
and  international  Superintendent,  Department  of  Scientific  Instruction, 
-Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.     Introduction  price,  45  cents. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Great  Americans.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  A  history  for  beginners  on  a  new  plan.  Introduc- 
tion price,  60  cents. 

NUMBERS  UNIVERSALIZED. 

AN  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA.  (Part  I)  By  David  M.  Sensenig,  M.  S., 
Prefessor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Ap- 
pletons*  Mathematical  Series,  Vol.  IV.     i2mo.    Introduction  price,  $1.20. 

APPLETONS'   ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL   HISTORY  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  Ac- 
companied with  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  i2mo.  Introduction 
price,  |i.22. 

A  clear,  fresh,  carefully  arranged  and  condensed  work,  beautifully  illustrated^ 
and  written  in  an  interesting  style. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  HAND-BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

Containing  over  Three  Hundred  Illustrations,  including  Dictation  Exer- 
cises, Outlines  of  Familiar  Objects,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Hu- 
man and  Animal  Forms.  By  George  E.  Little,  Institute  Instructor  and 
Lecturer.    4to.     Introduction  price,  boards,  65  cents. 

EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS ;  Or,  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  in 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

By  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Technical  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Volume  XII,  International  Education  Series.  Edited  by  William 
T.  Harris,  LL.  D.     Price,  I2.00. 


Send  for  free  descriptive  circular s^  terms  Jor  introduction^  etc, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco. 

E.  C.  LANE,  General  Western  Agent, 

152'lS4Wah€Uih  Ave.,  Ohi4fago,  UU 


I 

Eclectic  SERiES-Awioupmeiits. 


MOlRL  +  REKDV. 

Long's  New  Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  66  pages;  doth;  Jl- 
lusiraied.     20  cents.     (Parts  II  and  III,  new  edition,  in  preparation.) 

McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.  lamc, 
479  pages,  half  leather.  85  cents.  Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
works  on  English  Literature. 

Holbrook's  New  Complete  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Hol- 
BROOK,  National  Normal  School.  65  cents.  Combines  the  **  Train- 
ing Lessons"  and  English  Grammar  in  one  volume. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  A  literary  reader  for  higher 
grades.     Ten  full-page  illustrations;  cloth;  432  pages.    60  cents. 

Hewett's  Psychology.  For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hew- 
ETT,  LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Cloth;  192 
pages.     85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  By  Russell  Hinman.  A  modem 
text- book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other 
works  on  the  subject.  Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (one  thousand) 
cities  and  towns  m  ten  months.    Price,  $1.00;  exchange  price,  60  cts. 


THE   POPULAR   STANDARDS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.    McGuffey's  Revised  series.    McGuffey's  Alter- 
nate Series.    McGuffey's  Natural  History  Readers.    Eclectic  German  Series. 

Mathematics.     Rav's  New  Series.     White's  New  Arithmetics.      Milne's 
Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

English  Language.    Harvey's  Revised  Series.     Holbrookes  Grammars. 
Long's  Language  Exercises. 

Geography.    New  Eclectic  Series;  and  Map  Blanks 

History.    Eclectic  Series.    Thalheimer's  Series.    Ridpath's  Histories. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing.    Eclectic  Dita wing.    Eclectic  Copy-Books. 
Eclectic  German  Copy- Books. 

Boo k -  Kee  ping.    Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Physiology.    Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

Registers.    White's  Registers.    (Prices  Reduced.) 

SEND  FOR  OaR  PRePOSlTlON  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


f 


u: 


Journal  Clubbing  Rates 


To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

Intelligence |i-5o  I2.25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50      3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo      1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00      3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo      1.75 

N.  Y.  School  |oumal  (eeneral) 2.50      2.85 

Teachers*  Institutes  (Methods) 1,25      1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) i.oo      1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo      1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo      1.70 

Scribner*s  Magazme 3.00      3.40 

■Century  Magazine 4.00      4.40 

St.  Nicholas 3.00      3.40 

Litteirs  Living  Age 8.00      8.30 

Atlantic  Montnly     4.00      4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00      4.40 

St.  Nicholas 3.00      3.40 

Wide  Awake 1.50      2.20 

Penman's  Art  Journal i.oo      1.70 

The  Book-Keeper 50      1.35 


Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

fl  GOLD.  MEDAL  AT  PARIS. 

■  — •'^^^»  --  —  — 

In  the  Educational  Department  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the 
School  Bulletin  Publications  have  just  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal.    Some  of  the  latest  of  them  are  the  following,  and  every  one  of  them 

is  a  necessity  to  teachers  who  would  be  in  the  van-guard. 

1.  The  EngUflh  Cyclopedia  of  Educa-   By  B.  Perez.   With  an  introduction  by  Pro- 
tlon.    Authorized  Copyright  Edition.    8vo, 
pp.  562.    $3.75. 


2.  De  Gulmps*  lilfe  of  Pestalozzl.  l2mo, 
pp.  336.    91.60. 

8.  The  Aatoblog^raphy  of  Frcpbel. 

pp.183.    91.60. 


feasor  James  Sully.     Authorized  Oopyrlffht 
edition,  12mo,  pp.  884,  91.60.     ^T  Toe  beet 


4.  ChUd  and  ChUd  Nature.  An  Exposi- 
tion of  Frcebel's  Kindergrarten  Theories. 
By  the  Baroness  Mabbnholz  von  Buelow. 
l^n 


Psycholofiry  for  Primary  Teachers. 

6.  The  KInderflrarten  System.  By  Bmily 

'  Shirkeff.    Authorized  Copyrigrht  edition. 
12mo, ;  12mo,  pp.  300.    91-00. 

7.  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten.    Auth- 
orized Copyrigrht  edition.  12mo,  pp.  175,91.00. 


Smo,  pp.  207.    91-50. 


8.  8000  Grammar  Questions,  with  FuU 
Answers,   and  References  to  all  Leadln 
TextrBooks.     By  Henrt   Kiddle,   A. 
S.  The  First  Three  Years  of  ChUdhood.  i  16mo,  pp.  230.    91.00. 


^nd  for  Full  Catalogue. 


C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


In  gtiaeral  and  i«I1b 

It  aleo  ^v«s  70U  UK — „ 

if  thiB  asenoy.  mentlona  a  large  uumbei 
bylt,eto-etr     --' 


DON'T 
REGISTER! 

FflMsylTaDfa  Edneational  Bnnan, 

BgtBlillBhed  leSO,  Filled  hundreds  of  posl- 
tlOD.  Good  plaoea  fur  good  teachers.  Bm- 
ployere  served  without  cbarse.  Business 
transacted  In  87617  Slamnd  1  enilory.  Tbe 
Haeager  h«s  an  eiporlenoe  of  over  twentj- 
flve  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
BeffJster  now  and  get  thu  fuUbenefltsof  tbe 

L.  H.  LANDIS,  Hananr, 

SOU  N.  Tth  St.  AllentowD,  Pa. 


lave  read  the  New  Manual  of 

frankly  ibe  province  of  Bn- 

iwtA  proceed  In  order  I0  secure  Hpoel- 


Tbi  BoitoD,  Id  lork  ml  CUcago 

TEAGHERnGENGIES. 

AGENCY  MANUAL,  Fee  u,  .ny  .dd«» 

EVERETT  Q.nSK&  CD,,  PrOBg. 

7  TrMiwiit  Plica,  Botton.    6  Cllntan  Place,  New  York. 
106  WalBihA«.,  Chicago. 


CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  fine  Sl«el  Bn- 
grravlnKS.    For  droulars  and  terms,  ad- 
National  PabUsfalxK  Co..  Cblcaco. 
Namb  TBfS  Papkb  every  time  you  write. 


HEBBAEIUI  AID  PLAIT  DESCSIFTIOI, 


ByEdwardT.  Nelson,  Ph.  D..  Professor 
HlBtory,  Ohio  Wesleyao  UnlverBtty.  ~ 
ware,  O.  Comt>lnes  the  Flant-Kecord  ai 


8t  paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  m  Centi. 
lample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  60 
nts,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  If  tbe 


flO. —  10  $fiO0.—  made  worfcfngr  for  us, 
ireau  T^refomtd  who  can  furnish  a  horse 
e  time  to  the  business. 
-     ■■  ffloyed 

_ ... cltJes, 

B,  F.  JOHNSON  ft  CO..  lOea  Main  St,.  Blch- 
mond.  Va. 

S,  B.~  Ladtet  empbyyed  alio,  Tferer  mtnd 
atfout  Bending  stavth  tor  rsplu.  C&me  oiiick. 
Tounfor  Ufa,  B.  F.  J.  A  Co. 


JL  delay  learning  that  the 

BADGEE  PEIMAET  TABLE 

Is  of  marked    utility.      The  table   and  It 


Y  CO.,  Eluiha,  N.  V. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BeUt  of  Pnr«  Coiiprr  ud  Tin  for  ChTirc1i«l 


VANDUZEN  ft  TIFT. 


HAHNEMANN 

And  Hospital  of  Chlcaso,  III. 

TbepoUoy  of  this  Inatltutlon  la  to  make 
o  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
llnlcs,  sub-clinioa.  oraoy  moana  for  atudy 
nd  obeervatlou.  that  la  not  literary  and 
rigbteouBlT  kept.  Tlu  TliirtieOt  Annual 
CuvTteof  taiura  will  beaia  In  Sept.  ISHQ. 
and  continue  for  sli  months.  For  full  par- 
"~  liars,  oatalogue.  aod  Cllnluue.  address 
E,  dAILEf,  H.  U.  ReglstTar.  a034 
tbisan    Ave.,    Cbicago.      Mention   this 
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WHAT  THE  EDDCATIONAL  JODBMLS  SAY, 

SUBJECT:  HAEPEB'S  EEADEBS  (NEW). 


The  eduoa^icmai  journals  are  a  reflex  of  the  most  achxmced 
educational  thought  and  judgment,  edited,  as  they  a/re,  hy  men 
cmd  women  of  Uberal  ediccation  and  long  experience,  accustomed 
to  broad  and  accurate  views  of  subjects.  For  envious  reasons, 
therefore,  the  pubUshers  of  Harper^ s  Readers  take  grea^  pleasure 
in  selecting  amd  printing  a  few  of  the  m/my  discriminating  re- 
views of  these  boohs  tha;t  ha/oe  appeared  in  the  leading  educa- 
tional journals  of  this  country. 


From  the  Nbw  York  School  Joubnal. 

In  the  First  Reader  of  this  series  the  vocabulary  is  a  very  simple  one ; 
and  yet  the  uamber  of  senteDces  formed  is  very  large.  These  sentences  are  in 
the  form  in  which  children  put  them;  they  are  what  a  child  would  think. 
The  subjects  have  a  living  interest,  and  there  is  brightness  and  airiness  in  the 
treatment  of  them.  The  illustrations  are  simple  and  not  complex ;  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  much  busy  work. 

In  the  Second  Reader  the  main  object,  that  of  teaching  to  read,  is  kept 
prominently  in  view.  The  subjects  presented  are  such  as  can  come  within  the 
child's  thought-world,  and  the  expression  is  in  a  natural  and  comprehensible 
form.  There  is  scarcely  a  theme  that  has  not  a  living  interest  to  the  child  at 
the  outset. 

In  the  Third  Reader  the  themes,  the  subjects  read  about,  begin  to  assume 
a  larger  importance.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  children  of  this  coantry  do  not  get 
beyond  the  Third  Reader,  heuce  the  importiftnce  of  the  first  three  books  of  a 
series.  The  subjects  presented  in  these  ninety- seven  lessons  have  a  well-de- 
vised relevancy  to  the  mental  development  of  pupils  who  will  use  the  book. 
They  show  that  a  skilful  teacher  has  planned  them,  selecting  those  that  con- 
tain a  living  interest  and  furnishing  themes  for  conversation  and  study.  The 
dictionary  of  words  used  will  be  found  to  have  great  educational  value ;  it  may 
have  innumerable  uses  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 

The  Fourth  Reader  continues  the  plan  of  the  Third  Reader,  but  adapts  it 
to  pupils  of  more  intellectual  force.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  steady 
introduction  of  history,  science,  literature,  travels,  adventure,  as  well  as  of 
thought-pieces. 

There  are  ezoellent  features  common  to  all  the  books :  the  marked  at- 
tention to  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words ;  the  suggestions  to  teachers ; 
the  pure  and  elevated  atmosphere ;  the  very  artistic  illustrations  (lessening  in 
D amber,  as  they  should,  as  the  series  advances) ;  the  firm,  clean  paper ;  the 
strong  and  durable  bindings.  We  predict  the  lasting  popularity  of  this  series, 
beoaose  it  is  built  on  sound  educational  principles. 


WTiat  the  Edticational  Journals  Say. 


From  the  Journal  or  Education  (Boston). 

These  booka  will  deUg^t  pupils  and  oomfort  teacher^  both  becauae  of 
what  they  are  and  of  what  they  are  not.  They  are  attractive  on  every  page 
and  in  every  featnre ;  are  fnU  to  overflowing  with  reading  material  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  child's  comprehension,  and  of  precisely  the  material  that  the 
teacher  will  be  pleased  to  have  read  intelligently.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  every  page,  we  see  no  sentence  that  we  think  a  pupil  wonld  wish  omitted. 

The  illustrations  are  not  only  new  but  original  in  design — they  are  pictures 
of  action.  Scarcely  any  two  pictures  introduce  the  same  animal  or  industry. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  fact  what  a  wealth  of  illustrative  language 
material  is  here  famished. 

There  is  genuine  literary  merit  in  every  selection.  The  anthors  have 
exercised  rare  tact  and  taste  in  combining  literary  excellence  with  profitable 
material,  an  interesting  style,  and  beauty  of  thought. 


From  Intellioengr  (Chicago). 

There  can  be  no  risk  in  prophesying  that  this  series  of  Readers  will  speedily 
find  a  high  place  in  the  favor  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  lower  booka 
the  vocabnlary  of  the  lessons  grows  very  slowly,  but  the  same  words  are  used 
over  and  over  again.*  Hence  there  is  peculiar  significance  in  the  claim  that 
the  books  are  thoroughly  graded.  At  the  same  time,  the  language  is  easy, 
natnral,  and  child-like. 

The  use  of  diacritical  marks  is  confined  to  words  in  columns,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Language  lessons  and  suggestions  for  oral  instruction  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  books.  In  beauty  of  typography  and  durability  of  binding  (linen) 
they  certainly  excel.  They  have  been  a  long  time  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
throughout  they  ahow  most  ezoellent  taste  and  substantial  merit.  Con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  books,  and  the  amount  of  matter  contained,  the 
lowness  of  their  price  is  simply  marvellous. 


From  the  Illinois  School  Journal. 

The  first  striking  characteristic  is  the  large  amount  of  reading-matter  in 
each  lesson,  with  a  small  number  of  different  worda  "Leazn  to  read  by  read- 
ing "  is  evidently  one  thought  of  the  author. 

We  especially  admire  the  skill  that  is  displayed  in  combining  a  few  simple 
words  into  descriptions  and  stories  that  are  of  excellent  literary  style  and  in 
good  taste,  and  child-like  but  not  ohildlsh  The  illustrations  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  art. 

The  author  has  subordinated  everything  to  the  end  of  teaching  children  to 
read.  What  does  not  bear  directly  upon  that  is  omitted.  Every  teacher  who 
is  contemplating  a  change  of  Readers  should  examine  these  new  books. 


From  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

These  books  seem  to  have  embodied  the  good  features  of  all  their  predeces- 
sors, and  then  to  have  made  some  additional  advance  steps.  The  central  idea 
of  the  First  Reader  is  that  it  is  a  reading-book,  and  that  a  child  learns  to  read 
by  reading.  To  teach  a  child  to  read  means  to  give  it  power  to  get  thought 
from  the  printed  page.  This  fact  is  kept  in  view  from  the  beginning,  and 
nothing  is  introduced  which  will  divert  the  attention  from  it.    All  laagnage 
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loapona,  notes,  qnesttonsy  etc,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  where  they 
can  he  lefened  to  and  used  by  the  teacher.  The  piotares  are  excellent,  bnt 
only  ench  are  iutrodnced  as  will  con  tribute  to  the  main  purpose — ^tnmalatliig 
the  thought  of  the  pzlnted  lesson. 

The  words  selected  are  such  as  represent  the  every-day  experience  of  the 
average  child.  These  are  introduced  gradually  aud  repeated  frequently,  each 
repetition  placing  the  word  in  a  new  relation.  The  grading  is  exceptionally 
£^ood,  and  the  subject-matter  is  simple  without  being  silly. 


From  the  Omo  EDUCATiONAii  Monthly. 

Harper's  Readers  are  the  embodiment  of  the  latest  and  best  experience  in 
primary  teaching.  The  first  noticeable  feature  is  the  very  gradual  introdoo- 
tlon  of  new  vrardB — in  the  First  Header  not  more  than  an  average  of  five  in 
eacli  lesson.  The  largest  amount  of  good,  sprightly  reading  with  the  smallest 
number  of  different  words  is  the  true  ideal,  and  it  is  realized  in  these  books. 
The  word-lists,  both  new  and  review,  and  the  script  lessons,  are  excellent  feat- 
nres.  We  risk  nothing  in  predicting  for  this  series  of  Readers  great  fiEtvor  with 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 


From  the  BfiGHicuN  School  Modera.tob. 

One  striking  feature  of  all  the  Readers  of  the  series  is  the  very  large 
amount  of  reading-matter  found  in  them.  Not  only  in  quantity,  however,  do 
the  Readers  excel,  but  the  selections  are  highly  interesting  to  children,  and 
teach  fine  moral  leaaona  so  neatly  that  the  pupil  never  fails  to  see  the  moral, 
never  suspecting  the  purpose  of  the  production.  This  is  the  high  art  of  moral 
lessons.  The  practical  teacher  evidently  has  had  a  hand  in  the  make-up  of 
these  Readers,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  very  many  fine  testimonials 
from  prominent  school-men. 


From  the  Iowa  Nobmal  M6nthlt. 

In  these  Readers  the  publishers  have  certainly  reached  the  highest  mark  of 
mechanical  art  and  improved  educational  methods  yet  attained  in  the  publica- 
tion of  School  Readers.  Harper's  New  Readers,  without  doubt,  are  maater- 
piecee  of  the  aoienoe  and  art  of  achool-book  making.  They  possess  all  the 
excellent  qualities  of  any  similar  books  heretofore  published,  and  more.  They 
possess  some  characteristic  features  that  give  them  distinction  and  merit  above 
any  other  series  of  Readers.  We  have  examined  them  thoroughly,  and  we  must 
give  expression  to  our  admiration  for  the  books  and  our  enthusiasm  over  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  their  publication  for  the  school-children  of  America. 
The  best  and  moat  natural  educational  methods  have  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  preparation  of  these  books.  There  is  not  a  break  in  the  gradation  and 
progreaaiTeneas  of  the  series  from  the  first  lesson  in  the  First  Reader  to  the 
last  lesson  in  the  last  book.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  books  is  the 
great  abundance  of  pinre^  bright;  and  interesting  reading-matter  furnished 
for  the  child.  All  the  way  through  the  series  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
matter,  and  the  artistic  illustrations,  clearly  show  that  the  authors  have  a  nice 
appreciation  of  the  life  and  interests  of  children  in  their  different  periods  of 
growth  and  development  In  the  preparation  of  the  books  the  authors  also  have 
evidently  kept  in  view  the  one  paramount  object  of  a  good  series  of  reading- 
books,  namely,  making  good  readers  of  the  pupUa    The  easy  and  graceful 
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manner  in  which  the  books,  by  their  progressive  plan,  induct  the  children  into 
and  couduot  them  in  the  art  of  readiiig  will  commend  them  to  every  wide- 
awake teacher. 


From  the  Western  School  Journal. 

The  books  (Harper's  Readers)  are  well  and  attractively  bound,  the  print 
large  and  clear,  the  illustrations  things  of  beauty.  The  new  features  are  a 
complete  word-list  at  the  close  of  each  Reader,  having  the  pronunciation  of 
each  word  indicated  by  diacritical  marks;  also  a  word-list  at  the  dose  of  each 
lesson.  Appended  to  each  Reader  is  a  collection  of  pieces  suitable  for  memo- 
rizing, also  suggestive  questions  on  each  lesson.  The  lessons,  while  primarily 
intended  to  teach  the  pupU  Ylow  to  read,  likewise  give  him  valuable  instnic- 
tion  in  morala  and  patrlotiam;  also  mnch  information  in  Bclenoe,  art,  and 
natural  hiatory.  As  to  quantity,  scripture  measure  is  given,  hearted  and  run- 
ning over,  the  Second  Reader,  for  instance,  having  208  pages,  at  the  usual  cost 
of  a  much  smaller  book. 


From  the  Dakota  Educator. 

Mechanically,  they  are  fine  specimens  of  art.  In  typography  they  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  lessons  are  aptly  and  admirably  lUuatrated. 

The  reading-matter  is  of  a  high  oharacter,  well  graded,  and  abundant. 
The  language  is  eatty  and  natural,  and  all  new  words  are  placed  in  the  vocabu- 
lary at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  hints  on  language 
and  object  lessons  to  accompany  each  reading  lesson.  All  new  words  used  in 
each  book  (and  they  are  not  too  numerous)  are  placed  in  columns  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  thus  leading  naturally  to  the 
uae  of  the  dictionary.  We  believe  that  these  books  will  be  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  school-book  literature. 


Fw  nmilar  extracts  from  nearly  one  hundred  leading  periodicals,  see  the  pamphlets 
entitled  ''  The  Verdict  of  School  and  Press  Regarding  Harper's  Readers," 


First  Reader 144  page%  24  C6nt& 

Second  " 208      "      36      " 

"         Third      " 316      "      48      " 

"         Fourth    " 420      "      60      " 

"         Fifth        " 510      "      90      " 

Liberal  terms  for  introdaction.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  W-  J.  BUTTONp 

CfenenU  Western  Agent  for  the  TtUrodttction  ttf  255  Elld  257  Wabash  AVB., 

Harper  dt  Brothers*  Educational  Worktf 

CHICAQO,  ILL. 
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Eclectic  SERiES-Anpupmeiits. 


Long's  New  Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  66  pages;  cloth;  Ji- 
lustrcUed,     20  cents.     (Parts  II  and  III,  new  edition,  in  preparation.) 

McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.  i2mo., 
479  pages,  half  leather.  85  cents.  WiU  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
works  on  English  Literature. 

Holbrook's  New  Complete  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Hol- 
BROOK,  National  Normal  School.  65  cents.  Combines  the  **  Train- 
ing Lessons"  and  English  Grammar  in  one  volume. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  A  literary  reader  for  higher 
grades.     Ten  lull-page  illustrations;  cloth;  432  pages.    60  cents. 

Hewett's  Psychology.  For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hew- 
ETT,  LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Cloth;  192 
P&ges.     85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  By  Russell  Hinman.  A  modem 
text- book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other 
works  on  the  subject.  Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (one  thousand) 
cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.    Price,  $1.00;  exchange  price,  60  cts. 


THE   POPULAR   STANDARDS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.    McGuffey's  Revised  series.    McGuffey's  Alter- 
nate Series.    McGuflfey's  Natural  History  Readers.    Eclectic  German  Series. 

Mathematics.     Rav's  New  Series.     White's  New  Arithmetics.     Milne's 
Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

English  Language.    Harvey's  Revised  Series.     Holbrook's  Grammars. 
Long's  Language  Exercises. 

Geography.    New  Eclectic  Series;  and  Map  Blanks 

History.    Eclectic  Series.    Thalheimer's  Series.    Ridpath's  Histories. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing.    Eclectic  Drawing.    Eclectic  Copy-Books. 
Edectic  German  Copy-Books. 

Book- Keeping.    Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Physiology.    Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

Registers.    White's  Registers.    (Prices  Reduced.) 

SEND  FOR  OaR  PRePOSlTlON  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


HE  AUTHORIZED  SERIES 


PHYSIOLOGIES. 

THREE  BOOKS— CAREFULLY  GRADED: 

I.  HEALTH  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

{In  preparation,  December,  1889.)   For  Primary  Grades. 

II.  LESSONS  IN  HYGIENE. 

A  special  edition  of  **  How  We  LiTe."  By  James  Johonnot  and  Ecoxm 
fiouTON.    {Now  ready.)  For  Intermediate  Grades.    Introduction  price,  46c. 

III.  THE  OUTLINES  OF  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 

HYGIENE. 

By  RoGSR  S.  Tract.  A  special  edition  of  the  ^'Bssentials  of  Anatomy, 
Pnysiology,  and  Hygrlene.  (Now  Ready.)  For  Advanced  Grades.  Intro- 
duction price,  91.00. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  SERIES  OF  PHYSIOLOGIES  has  been 
prepared  to/u/fy  comply  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  legislation  making  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system  a  mandatory  study  in  schools.  The  series  has 
been  brought  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Hunt,  National  and  International  Superintendent  Department  of 
Scientific  Instruction  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  each  book  bears  upon  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  and  Advisory  Board  of  the  Scientific 
Department  of  the  N.  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  books  to  the  different 
grades  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  to  properly  present  the  more 
important  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  laws  of  hygiene.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,  in  their 
relations  to  life  and  health,  are  fully  treated;  their  nature,  as  re- 
vealed by  modern  science,  is  shown;  and  their  effects  upon  organ 
and  function  are  carefully  described. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars.  Teachers  and  School  Boards  contemplating 
the  introduction  of  Physiologies  under  the  State  law  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  correspond  with  us  before  making  a  selection. 


D.  APPLETON  &C0.,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  San  Francitoo. 

E.  C.  LANE,  General  Western  Agent, 


159-154  Wabuah^Atfe.,  Chleago,  111. 
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LETTERS  WORTH  MEDITATING  ON. 


A.  J.  VOLLAND,  Principal  High  School,  Racine,  J^is.:  Enclosed  is  a  di*aft 
in  payment  of  my  indebtedness  to  you.  But  the  amount  cannot  be  balanced 
with  money  merely,  and  so  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  efforts  in  my  be- 
half.   (Oct.  26,  1889.) 

J.  C.  NECOLLINS,  Racine,  Wis.:  I  heartily  thank  you  for  any  efforts  you  have 
put  forth  for  me.  If  I  should  again  need  assistance  I  shall  certainlv  call  upon 
you.  Hoping  you  abundant  success  in  your  future  efforts  in  behalf  of  de- 
serving teachers,  I  remain. 

JOS.  C.  OHAIL,  Principal,  Middleton,  Wis.-  I  like  my  school  very  much. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  getting  me  this  school.    (Nov.  15,  1889.) 

MISS  M.  E.  LYON,  Principal  Downer  Collage,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.:  Miss  Nohl, 
of  Ripon,  whom  you  recommended  to  us,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Ger- 
man. Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  worked  to 
supply  me  with  good  teachers.  I  never  fail  to  express  to  my  friends  my  per* 
feet  confidence  in  the  Co-operative  Association  and  Mr.  Brewer. 

H,'B.H\3'BBE.UL,PnncipalHighSchool,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.:    *    *    I  therefore 
enclose  check,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  your 
accomodating  and  conscientious  efforts  as  disclosed  by  the  transactions  be- 
tween us.    (Nov.  2,  1889.) 
Send  for  circulars  to 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  70  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

KENNEDVS 
Dissoctod  MathomG-tlcal  Blades. 

The  most  rapidly  selling  school  apparatus  in  the  world.  Over  6,ocx)  sets  in 
use  in  the  East.  We  are  now  opening  up  the  West  with  the  apparatus,  and 
want  some  good  reliable  men  to  handle  the  Blocks.  We  are  sole  agents  for  Dis- 
sected Blocks  and  have  no  competition.  Some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
West  now  interested  with  us  and  traveling  for  us.  Agents  are  earning  from 
I200  to  I500  a  month.  The  first  school  director  is  yet  to  be  found  who  does  not 
consider  the  blocks  a  necessary  part  of  every  well  conducted  school. 

For  terms  to  salesmen,  address, 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
Box  352.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

AM  Anrf    President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.,  writes  as  follows,  April  29,  and  we 
Bvl/uU.  publish  his  letter  in  full  because  the  election  will  occur  before  this  paper 
is  issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  consider  an  adequate  letter  of  inquiry 

for  teachers.    "  We  must  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics  in .      IR  e  w  f  ntaman 

with  the  following  qualifications:  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  apt  In 
impartingr  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught :  one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of 
a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  of  comprehension  and  mental  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  have  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen  evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one 
that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.  One  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.  The  salarv  will  be  —  and 
home,  which  includes  board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  wiU  be 
increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department  will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that 
the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  10  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mall 
catalogues  and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know 
his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated  ,  and  send  bis  photograph.  I  prefer  a  man  the 
vou  know  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  wbctner  he  is  a  manly  man.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  letter  from  him  to  you,  but  want  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming  the 
right  man,  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed,  that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  approved."  There!  Can  vou  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  as 
that?  If  you  can  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did,  for  him,— give  you  Just  the  man  you 
want.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


KELLOGG'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  By  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Assqciation, 
The  American  Public  Health  Association,  Societe  d*  Hygiene,  of 
France,  British  and  American  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Michigan  State  Bo^rd  of  Health,  etc.  170  pp.  Introduc- 
tion price,  33  cts.     Exchange  price,  26  cts. 

SECOND  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  By  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  M.  D.  For  Advanced  Classes  in  Schools  and  Academies. 
(A  Preparation^ 

English  (Jb^^ic^  Fop  ^cpol  I^e&ding. 

TALES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  Standard  Authors.  Edited  by  Will- 
iam J.  RoLFE,  A.  M.,  LittD. 

FAIRY  TALES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE.  Selected  from  Early 
and  Recent  Literature.  Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M., 
Litt.  D. 

TALES  OF  CHIVALRY  AND  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  Selected 
from  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  William  J. 
Rolfe,  A.  M.,  LittD. 

The  design  of  this  series  is  twofold :  first,  to  present  in  a  convenient 
form  certain  selections  from  standard  prose  and  poetry  suitable  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  schools;  second,  to  introduce  to  young  students 
some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  great  English  masterpieces,  thus  aid- 
ing in  the  elementary  study  of  literature  and  language.  Each  volume 
is  illustrated,  and  the  text  is  supplemented  by  valuable  notes.  Price 
per  volume  36  cents,     Introduction  price,  30  cts. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


address:  T7^-     T- 

Benenil  Wejten  Agent  for  tie  Iitroilncflon        255  &  257  wabash  Ave., 
of  Harper  k  Bros.  Eincatloiial  Worts.  ohioago.  lu. 


The  Teacher^'  Language  Gjart, 


PDodel  and  Suggestive  Itressons. 


This  Chart  lias  lieen  carefully  prepared  by  A.  M,  Edwards.  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Lewision,  Me.,  and  Miss  [,  G.  HuTCHiNS.  Principal  of  Lewtston  Normal  Prac- 
tice School. 

Each  page  dt-als  with  a  special  topic. 

This  Chart  enables  pupils  to  learn  languagre  by  using  language. 

It  makes  a  child  think. 

It  is  valuable  Tor  its  euggeations  and  "  memory  gems." 

The  Chart  saves  the  teacher  much  tiresome  blackboaid  work. 

It  can  be  used  independently  or  in  connection  with  any  "  Language  Book." 

The  work  in  an  indespensable  aid  to  the  teacher,  in  teaching  language,  in  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  grammar  grades,  as  well  as  in  ungraded  schools. 

The  exercises  are  printed  on  strong  rope  manilla  paper  and  can  be  distinctly 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  thirty-three  inches  in  length,  twenty-tive  inches  in  width,  and  contains 
sixty  pages. 

f.  H.  BIiOHDEIi,  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

General  Agent  for  Wlsoonsln. 


Educiiliopl  Gli(irl8, 

FOR  IRT  EDDCiTim  IK 

MANUAL  TRAINING,] 


INTERNATIONAL 

Typewriter/ 


Compare 


rably.  ii 


hibited  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

Our  price  list,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants,  contains  an  Index  which 
classifies  and  describes  id68  subjects.  i 

A  complete  assortment  can  be  seen  at   ' 


mactilne.    Fullr  war- 
BVlHPd  for  the  purpose. 


C.   HENNECKE,  CO., 

MANUFA  CTURBRS. 

CHICAGO:  MILWAUKEE: 

207  Wtbuh  An.  79-SI  Dulblo  St.  : 


more— according  U 
Price  •  -  SIOO.OO 

It  there  is  no  a^nt  In  your  lovo,  address 
'  !  manuractuivrs. 

THE  PARISH  MFG.  00-, 
eou  wanted.  Pariah,  N.Y. 


/    ^ 


FOR  1890 


Consider  Sribner's  Magazine  when  you  are  deciding  upon  your  reading  mat- 
ter for  next  season.    The  subscription  rate  is  low — ^{3.00  a  year. 

The  standard  of  the  Magazine  is  high. 

Its  spirit  progressive, 

The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  of  the  best. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  give  even  a  summary  of  features  to  appear  next  year, 
but  among  other  things  there  will  be  a  NEW  DEPARTMENT  and  ADDI- 
TIONAL PAGES,  and  groups  of  illustrated  articles  will  be  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

African  Exploration  and  Travel, 

Life  on  a  Modern  War  Ship  (3  articles), 

Homes  in  City,  Suburb,  and  Country, 

Providing  Homes  through  Building  Associations, 

The  Citizen's  Rights, 

Electricity  in  the  Household, 

Ericssion,  the  Inventor,  by  his  Authorized  Biographer, 

Hunting, 

Humorous  Artists,  American  and  Foreign. 


There  will  be  3  serials, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  contribute  in  1890. 
Each  subject,  and  there  will  be  a  great  variety  this  year,  will  be  treated  by  writ- 
ers most  competent  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  interest.     Readers  who 
are  interested  are  urgsd  to  send  for  a  prospectus. 

25  cents  a  number;  |i.oo  for  4  months. 

CHARLES  SCRIBHER'S  SOHS,  743  Broaditj,  Nef  Tort. 

TO  SCHOOL  CLERKS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  school  law,  found  on 

page  137  of  the  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin: 

Section  508.  Each  school  distr  ict  cler,  and  each  town  cler«-  or  secretary  of 
a  board  of  directors,  may  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  he  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  district  or  town  respectively  out 
of  the  school  money. 

The  Journal  of  Education  is  of  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers  be- 
cause it  contains: 

The  eduoationai  news  of  Wisoonsin. 
.  Announcements  and  decisions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Discussions  of  educational  topics  of  current  interest 
Articles  by  prominent  teachers  of  Wisconsin. 
Helps  and  suggestions  for  the  school-room. 
Outlines  of  Readina  Circle  Work. 


Pennsylianla  EdncaOonal  Bureau,    J75  «o  ^^  J26O.22  mad^ww™  ^S 


be 

..^^^^    ..  w — U8. 

Bfltabllshed  1880.     Filled  hundreds  of  posi-  Agent*  preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse 

Uon.    Good  places  for  grood  teachers.    Em-  and  ^|ye  their  whole  time  to  the  business, 

ployers  served  without  charge     Business  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably  employed 

transacted  In  everj' State  and  lerritory.  The  afgo.    a  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 

Manager  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty-  ».  p.  JOHNSON  &  CX)..  1009  Main  St..  Rich- 

five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent,  mond  Va 

Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  '       ' 

season.    Circulars  sent  free.  N.  B.— Ladies  employed  also.    Nevermind 

li.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager,        <  dtwut  sending  stamp  for  reply.    Come  (ptick. 

305  N.  7th  St.  Allen  town,  Pa.  Tours  for  biz,  B.  F.  J.  A  Co. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


F 


1800  THE  LIVING  AGE  enters  upon  its  forty-seventh  rear. 
Approved  In  the  outset  by  Judgre  Story,  Chancel  lor  Kent,  President 
Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Presoott,  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  and  many  others, 
it  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 
A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pasres of  reading-matter  yearly;  and  presents* 
with  a  combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  hfst  Essays,  Reviews,  Crtttetenw,  TcUes,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Dts- 
CO  very,  Pftetny,  Scientific,  BUtgraphical,  Hiatorical,  and  Politi- 
cal Informatitm,  from  the  entire  b"dy  ef  Foreign 
Periodical  IMerature,  and  from  the 

PENS  OF  THE  FOREMOST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  Intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science, 
Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  In  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  Great  Britlan. 

The  LIvlnff  Aire,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  g-reat  and  gren- 
erallly  inaccessible  mass  of  tnis  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  OOMPLRTENBSS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  Is 
of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value.  j 

It  Is  therefore  Indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or 
intellectual  progrress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  greneral  intelli- 
firenoe  and  literary  taste. 

OPINIONS. 

**There  is  no  other  publication  of  its  kind  so  general  In  its  bearing  and  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  bringing  between  the  same  covers  the  ripest, 
richest  thoughts  and  the  latest  results  of  the  time  In  which  we  live.  No  one  who  values 
an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  trend  of  the  times  can  aflTord  to  do  without  \t."— Chris- 
tian a*  Work,  New  York. 

"Certam  It  is  that  no  other  magazine  can  take  its  place  in  enabling  the  busy  reader  to 
keep  up  with  current  literature.  Bv  the  careful  and  judicious  work  put  into  the  editing 
of  THE  Living  Age,  it  is  made  pos.olble  for  the  busy  man  to  know  somethinfl:  of  what  Is 
going  on  with  ever  increasing  activity  in  the  world  of  letters.  Without  sucn  help  he  is 
lost."— Eplscopoi  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  peiiodicalv  which  seem  indispensable.  It  contains  nearly  all  the 
good  literature  of  the  time."— The  Charehm/in,  New  York. 

"Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  in- 
terested in.  all  are  found  here."— The  Wa^tchman,  Boston. 

'The  foremost  writers  of  the  time  are  represented  on  its  pages.  It  is  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  its  contents /ocite  princeps." —Presbyterian  Banner,  PUtshurgh. 

"For  the  man  who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  l>est  literature  of  this  and 
other  countries,  it  is  indispensable.  —Centra/  Baptist,  St.  Louis. 

"To  have  The  Living  Age  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  entire  world  of  thought  of  scien- 
tific Investigation,  psyoological  research,  critical  note,  of  poetry  and  romance."— Boston 
Bivening  Ti'aveler. 

"No  better  outlay  of  money  can  be  made  than  in  subscribing  for  The  Living  Age."— 
Hartford  Oiurant. 

"For  the  amount  of  reading  matter  contained  the  subscription  is  extremely  low."— 
Christain  Advocate,  Najihville. 

"Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  In  it  in  their  best  moods."— Boa- 
ton  Journal. 

"It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  oflTers  a  dry  or  valueless  page."—, 
New  York  Tribune. 

"It  maintains  its  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  public  fav- 
or."—New  York  Observor. 

"It  saves  much  labor  for  busy  people  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  well  informed  upon 
the  questions  of  the  day."— I7»e  Advance,  Chicago. 

"It  enables  Its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  civili- 
zation."— Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburgh. 

Published  Weekly  at  88.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

er"TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1890,  remlttng  before  Jan.  1st,  thenum- 
berF  of  1889  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  gratis. 


Clnb  Prices  for  tbe  Best  Home  ud  Foreign  Llteratnre. 

["Possessed  of  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies, 
a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation.'"— PhUa.  Eve.  Bulletin] 

For  910.50.  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  84  monthlies  (or  Uai-p^r's 
Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year  postpaid;  or,  for  $9.50.  Thb  Living  Age  and  Scrlb- 
ner's  Magazine  or  the  St.  Nicholas. 


; 


Address, 


LITTELL  a  CO.,  Boston. 


DONTi 
REGISTER! 


,  Tenchers'  Agencr  until  a 

Uie  Union  TEArHrns'  Aobhcv. 
reuuB  <n  general  and  tella  you  h< 
tlon.  II  alnn  give^  you  a  gijod  ki 
urtbfS  Q^DC]-.  mentlODBIl  ]arge  umniwrm  m 

— ......   -'-_et(,.    Send  for  alamp. 


""iXl™ 


W,  D.  KERR,  Manager 


r  Flue.  N«w  York. 


t  policy  or  thle  IngtlruttOD  is  to  make 
omiso  for  Hosplifll  or  roUeite  tuition. 
IS.  sulKllnlca.  omny  meaus  for  study 
DbacrTatloa.  that  Is  not  llt«nlly  and 
doubIv  kept.  The  Ttttrly-Unt  .Innual 
K»r  Lteturte  wlU  beslD  In  Bept.  Itwi. 
ODtlnue  for  alx  rooDtnu.  For  full  par- 
irs.  CBtalogrue.  Btid  Cliniqat,  addre« 
BAILEY,  M.  D.  Reclatrar.  8034 
IgttB    Ave.,    Chlcaro-      HentlOD   thli 


[EBBARIDI  ilD  PLilT  DESCBIPTJOI, 
Jward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
iry.  Ohio  WoBleyHn  ColTersIt)-,  Dela- 
.  O.  Combines  the  Plan Mtecord  and  the 


"Thiilirga  indnlwdldll  illantr*(«<l  I 


The  Boston,  Rev  York  antt  Cblcago 

lEAGHER^GENCIES, 

AGENCY  MANUAL.  F«e  »  =i.y  .dd.eH 

EVERETT  0.n8ti  CO.,  mpS. 


stamp  for  return  postage, 
THE  PARISH  MFG.  CO., 

Pariah,  N.  1 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FDUNDRT. 


VANOUZEN  &  TIFT.  ClMJaMll.  a 


laper,  clearest  type. 

Price  10  CenU. 
iple  copy  sent  to  aoy  teacher  for  SO 
.  nrhleb  sum  will  be  refunded  If  the 
Is  iDtroduced. 
E.  T.  NELSON,  Deaware.  Ohio. 


'pEACHKR  waoted  !□  every  city  and  towi 
1.  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  local  I 
brarlan.  Liberal  compensation  for  a  fei 
hours  Borvtce  weekly;  la)  per  week  may  b 
earned  durlnB  vacations.  Address  wl[b  re( 
erenees.  UNION  LIBHAKV  A8S0CIATI0K 
P.  O  Box  WS».  Boston.  Mass- 


Shall  we  atart   \OV  In    tkia  fmaiHeE*, 

];'' iruuniii  iwiJii.toiifcfc  up  in.H  lt»  »yjs£"''~ 

n...|il~    (,T  ••  nrh.     Buund  in    1lf/t\   t'llBUPB  Hlk  Vrir-I 


!     


r 
I 


Journal  Clubbing  Rates 


To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

Intellig:eRce (i-5o  (2.25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general)       2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo  1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50  2.85 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Methods)   .   .   .  • 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) i.oo  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (MeUiods) i.oo  1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  1.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00  3.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.50 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  8.20 

Atlantic  Monthly     4.00  4.20 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

The  Forum 5.00  5.00  , 

Wide  Awake 2.40  2.90 

Penman's  Art  Journal i.oo  1.70 

The  BookKeeper 50  1.35 

Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS. 

In  the  Educational  Department  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the 
School  Bulletin  Publications  have  just  been  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal.  Some  of  the  latest  of  them  are  the  following,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  a  necessity  to  teachers  who  would  be  in  the  van-guard. 


1.  The  Enf^liBh  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion. Authorized  Copyright  Edition.  8vo, 
pp,  562.    $3.76. 


By  B.  Perez.  With  an  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor .James  Sully.  Authorized  Copyrig-ht 
edition.  12mo,  pp.  294,  $150.  ^^ff"  The  best 
Psychology  for  Primary  Teachers. 


a.  De  Guimps*  Life  of  Peatalozzl.   12mo,  l««._,^.-  ^       ^     ^  ^    t^ 

pp.  336.    $1.50.  _  *•  T**®  Klnderjparten  Hystem.  By  Emily 


3.  The  Autobiog^raphy  of  FrcFbel.  12mo, 
pp.183.    $1.60. 


Shirreff.    Authorized  Copyright  edition. 
13mo,  pp.  200.    $1.00. 


7.  Essays  on  the  Kindergarten.    Auth- 
4.  Child  and  Child  Nature.     An  Exposi-   orized  Copyright  edition.  12mo,  pp.  175,$1.00. 


tion  of  Proebel's  Kindergarten  Theories 
By  the  Baroness  Marenholz  von  Buelow. 
12mo,  pp.207.    $1.60. 


8.  3000  Grammar  Questions,  with  Full 
Answers,  and  References  to  all  Leading 
Text-Books.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M. 
16mo,  pp.  220.    $1.00. 


5.  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood. 

Send  for  Full  Catalogue.  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz  : 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  Si  .25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE. 

MONTHLY,  $1  .OO  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  BIDE.] 


'.  The  larg^est  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,    SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many    others.       New    illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


fThe  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
I  BUREAU  : — ^to  supply  first-class  teachers 
1  to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
[  New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


r  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 

1  which  are  the  '^Standard'^^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  ^  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


6 


(Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  is  for  YOUR  interest  to  write  us 
for  anything  in  our  line. 

E.  U  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicasra 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

26 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY,' 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character^  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attena  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration:  # 

1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  pe  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  ol  Free  High  Schools  who  have  complete  d  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  ol  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  thnr  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  schoqi. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  N>ilwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  tne 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Preset  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. . 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  mm 
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METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 


and  Orvilub  T. 
IJIuBtrated.    For 


By  RoBBRT  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,   Boston,    Mass., 

Bright,  8upt.  of  Schools,  Engrlewood,  111.    Cloth,  12mo,  230  padres. 

iotroduotioD,  43  cents. 

This  book  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  lanffuage  exercises, 

"The  U8e  of  language  is  controlled  very  larerely  by  habit."    Habit  comes  of  c»reful  train- 

inflr,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  waich-care,  repeated  sugigestions,  exercise  in 

thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.    The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exer- 

eises  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.    Much  care  Is  had  in  the  ar^ 

rangement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 

repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD      WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Ck)nver8ation  Method  of  Speaking,  Beading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on  Websterian  equi- 
valents, and  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Bdmond 
Gastinbait,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Univorsite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversatton 
School  New  York.    For  introduction.  $2.00. 

The  method  here  adopted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  In  a  foreiflrn 
land  when  surrounded  bv  those  who  speak  only  tde  French.  The  Conversation  Method 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  wi tin  sentences  in  common  use,  coupled  with  their 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  tbey  may  be  easily  memorized  ana  mastered,  and 
turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  coUoqufal  ex- 
ercises, and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  Idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meaning. 
Tnls  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D..  Yale  University,  and  William  B.  Waters,  Ph. 
D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgesb,  A.  M., 
Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  For  introduction,  each 
$1.00. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  Is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such 
sigrnal  success  in  nis  classes  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original 
text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each 
word  are  funished  him-  With  the  aid  whicn  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  hy  renuiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  witii  only  the  translation  before  his  eye. 
With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  adequate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  in- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text>  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a 
thoroughly  Inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  in  much  leas  time 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS— Revised.     Ed.  of  1888. 

NOW  READY:  Common  School  Series,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  4, 5, 6,  7. 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  4, 5.  6, 7. 
Tracing  Course,  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  4. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-books.    If  an  im- 

g roved  book  or  series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc. 
ample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Our  Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address.    Correspondence  solicited.    Liberal 
terms  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 


1Y180N,  BLAKEMflN,  I  CO., 


753-755  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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WE    PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz : 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY.  S 1 .25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE> 

MONTHLY,  $l.O0  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


'  The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable  books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,    SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and   niany    others.       New    illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers^  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


fThe  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — ^to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


f  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ''Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  '*  Unique  "  Pencil   Sharp- 

.  ener.     Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 
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r  Best     Books    for     School     Libraries. 
J  Books   in   stock.     Classified  list   of    1000 
^  [  books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  centa 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  is  for  YOUR  interest  to  write  us 
for  anything  in  our  line. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicafira 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  recjuired 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration:  * 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  i)ronciency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COUFBES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres*t  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Preset  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  P^es*t  J.  J.  Mapsl,  at  Milwaukee. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz 

THE  TEACHERy  INSTITUTE, 

MONTHLY,  $1.25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE> 

MONTHLY,  $l-00  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHBB  SIDE.] 


'  The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,    SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many    others.       New    illus- 
trated  64  page  descriptive  fist  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


fThe  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


f  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 

1  which  are  the  ^^ Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  ^  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


(Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  is  for  YOUR  interest  to  write  os 
for  anything  in  our  line. 

E.  U  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place.  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

26 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

kag. 

29 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug- 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 

0 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  si^fii- 
cient  scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  statiding.  .  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years' 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
soi}  who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres*t  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 


and  ORvntUE  *£, 
Illustrated.    For 


Bt  RpBERT  C.  Metcalf,  Suporvlsor  of   Schools,  Boston,    Mass., 
Bright,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Eng'lewood,  111.    Cloth,  l^mo,  230  pag^s. 
Introduction,  42  cents. 
This  book  Is  more  strictly  than  iny  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  langvage  exercises, 
**The  use  of  lansua^re  Is  controlled  yery  lartpely  by  habit."    Habit  comes  of  careful  train- 
ingr,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  watch-care,  repeated  suggestions,  exercise  In 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  or  thought.    The  work  is,  therefore, «  book  of  such  eocer- 
cises  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.    Much  care  is  had  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish    ; 
repeated  practice  in  erery  variety  of  exercise.  I 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD      WITH  i 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Ck)nver6ation  Method  of  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.    Intended  for    I 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on  Websterian  equi- 
valents, and  entirely  now  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.    By  Edmoki> 
Oastineau,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Universite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
School.  New  York.    For  introduction,  13.00.  I 

The  method  here  adopted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  in  a  foreign 
land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  speak  only  tbe  French.  The  Conversation  Method 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  with  sentences  in  common  use,  coupled  with  their  : 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  memorized  and  mastered,  and 
turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  colloquial  ex- 
ercises, and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  Idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meauingr.  ' 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD.  ' 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph. 
D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ! 

HAJ^PER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD.  i 

1 

ByProf.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D..  Yale  Universltv,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess.  A.  M.,  r 
!Latln  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  For  introduction,  each  | 
81.00.  , 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such    , 
signal  success  in  nis  classes  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.    A  sentence  of  the  original    - 
text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.   The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each    , 
word  are  f  unished  him.    With  the  aid  whicn  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this    i 
sentence  or  section.    His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye. 
With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  adequate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  In- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a 
thoroughly  inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  in  much  less  time 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS— Revised.     Ed.  of  x888. 

NOW  READY:  Common  School  Series,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  4, 6, 6,  7. 
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Tracing  Course,  Noe.  1, 2, 3, 4. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-books.  If  an  im- 
proved book  or  series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc 
sample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.25  A  YEAR, 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


The  larg^est  and  most  valuable  list  of  in. 
dispensable  books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,    SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free* 


r  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 

(which  are  the  ^'Standard^^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  Jine  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  "  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


6 


(Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited,    it  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  us 
for  anytliing  In  our  line. 

L  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave..  Chic^iffa 


The  State  Normal  Schools 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Fall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

26 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PUTTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

Graduates  of  Free  High  Schools  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  four  years* 
course,  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  at  the  option  of  Presidents 
of  the  schools.  Candidates  may  request  county  superintendents  to  forward  pa- 
pers written  at  teachers  examinations,  and  have  their  eligibility  for  admission 
determined  thereon,  by  the  President  of  the  school. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  oflfers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  an  Advanced  two  years,  and  a  professional 
course  of  one  year.  At  Milwaukee,  the  latter  two  courses  only  are  furnished. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  Advanced  Course.  Persons  mav  enter  at  such  stage  of  the 
courses  as  their  scholarship  may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

• 

For  information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  and  for  catalogues  address  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres*t  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  J.  Q.  Emery,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  MU 

METCALFS  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 


This  book  Is  qiore  stricUj'  than  iny  other  work  of  the  kind  a  bi 


thmklng.  and  In  the  OKpreKslon  o^  thought.   The  work  ie,  therefore,  a  book  of  euob  e. 
rixrji  flu  will  indiirw  mrrnnt  tiuhlts  and  lead  lo  Bimd  U8ag«.    Much  care  Is  had  Id  the  ai- 
ure  conetant  freshness  and  ai  the  aame  time  to  faralah    ' 

!ty  of  cierolae. 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD     WITH  ' 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Conversation  Method  of  Speaking.  Reading,  and  Writing'  Prencb.    Intended  for 
self-study,  or  une  In  Schools,  wUh  s  syBtem  of  proDuooiatlon  based  on  WebsterUn  equt-    I 
valentB,  und  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaining  a  correct  pronunctadoa.    By  Edhokd 
Oabtiheau,  a.  M.,  Braduate  of  Che  Unlverflite.  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  ConTerBBtioa    i 
Bohool.  New  York.    ForlntroduotJOQ,  »2,00. 

The  tnetliod  here  adopted  Is,  ao  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  In  a  foreign 


ly  IhoEO  who  speak  only  the  French.    The  Converaatlon  HettiDd 
.     ,  tbeouiiset with  sontenees  I- —    '~-*  —'*'■  •>--■- 

turned  to  Immedlatt;  conversational  aooount.    They  are  then  rehearsed  in  colloquial  e. 


supplies  the  pupfl  from  tbeouiiset  with  sontenees  In  common  use,  coupled  with 

. ,_„ J :_„ —   __  ,L_.  .,. ^  oaally  memorlaed  and  msslerod,  and 

.   _  _ey  are  then  rehearsed  In  colloquial  ei-    '- 

. ._. ._  jghly  familiar.  BDalyzed.  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 

up  Inserted  Inro  other  forms  and  Idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meaning. 
Ttils  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method.  ■  i 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD.  , 

'rof.  William  &.  H. 
,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 


t  followed  by  Professor  Harper  aith  such    ; 

. nd  elsewhere.    A  sontenoe  of  the  origin*] 

^ pupil.    The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each 

word  are  tunlahed  lilm.    With  the  aid  which  the  leaeher  gives  him  (n  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  In  the  book,  ho  thoorughly  maslers  the  words  and  phrase*  of  this 
sentence  or  section.    His  knowledge  Is  tfstod  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  wiili  only  the  translation  before  bis  eye.    , 
With  this  an  the  foundation,  and  with  addiuate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  In-    i 
.trodiioed  In  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorlzinK  of  the  Greek    , 
or  lialln  teit.  without  a  clear  Idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a    I 
thorouBhty  Inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  Is  obtained  In  much  leas  lime 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  — Revised.     Ed.  of  iS88. 


reoohers  are  Invited  to  address  us  on  any  mate 
oved  book  or  scries  Is  desired  In  school,  write  ui 
mple  uoples  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable 
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The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,  Aug.  26 

OSHKOSH,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

PUTTEVILLE,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

MILWAUKEE,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  5 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.      Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 

^to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronimdation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteyille;  Preset  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee.  ^ 
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WE   PUBLISH 

The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz : 

THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE, 

MONTHLY,  $1 .25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

WEEKLY,  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE> 

MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR; 

[SEE  OTHER  SIDE.] 


The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES, 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,   SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  More  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ''Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  "  Pencil  Sharp- 
.  ener.     Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


6 


(Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicfted.    it  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  us 
for  anything  In  our  line. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

25  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  C» 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR:  XWM 

METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of   Schools.   Boston.    Mass..  and  Orvili-e  T. 

Bright.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Eogrlewood,  111.    Cloth,  12mo,  230  pages.    Illustrated     For 

introduction,  42  cents. 
This  book  Is  more  strictly  than  iny  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  lafimioi/e  ercrcietes. 
"The  M»e  of  lan^ruage  is  controllet!  vei-y  largely  by  habit:*  Habit  comes  of  careful  train- 
ing, long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  wa«ch-care,  repeated  suggestions,  exerciM  in 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  Is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exer- 
HttM  as  will  Induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  ax^ 
rangement.of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

GASTINEAU'S     CONVERSATION      METHOD     WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

The  Conversation  Method  of  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  French.  Intended  for 
self-study,  or  use  in  Schools,  with  n  system  of  prouunciatlon  based  on  Websterlan  equi- 
valents, and  entirely  new  devices  for  obtaioiug  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  Bdmoxd 
Gastineau,  a.  M.,  graduate  of  the  Universite,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation 
School,  New  York.    For  introduction,  !>2.00. 

The  method  here  adopted  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  in  a  forel^rn 
land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  speak  only  ttie  French.  The  Conversation  Method 
supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  wito  sentences  in  common  use,  coupled  with  their 
translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  tliey  may  be  easily  memorizeid  and  mastered,  and 
turned  to  Immealate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed  in  colloquial  ex- 
ercises, and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of  which  they  are  made 
up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  greater  variety  of  meaning. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Method. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  B.  Waters,  Ph 
D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

ByProf.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  Unlversitv,  and  Isaac  B.  Buboess,  A.  M., 
Latin  Master  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    For  introduction,  each 

91.00. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such 
signal  success  in  nis  classes  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original 
text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  each 
word  are  f  uni8he<i  him  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with 
the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thoorughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this 
sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  Is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye. 
With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  adequate  notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  in- 
troduced in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  Idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a 
thoroughly  inductive  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is  obtained  in  much  lees  time 
than  that  usually  required. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS  — Revised.     Ed.  of  i888. 

NOW  READY:  Common  School  Series,  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  4, 6, 6,  7. 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  6, 7. 
Tracing  Course,  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  4. 


Teachers  are  In\ited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-books.    If  an  im- 

g roved  book  or  series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc, 
ample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Our  Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address.    Correspondence  solicited.    Liberal 
terms  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 
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HARPERS'  r  READERS, 


IN     THE- 


State  Doptnal  Schools  of  tftJisconsin. 


I 


From  G.  S.  Albee,  President  of  State  Normal  SchooU  Oshkosh,  Wis.  • 

VTe  have  quite  thorouf^hly  tested  the  first  three  numbers  of  Harper's  Headers,  and 
find  them  not  merely  the  latest  but  the  best.  The  stories  mav  not  be  more  "  interestJo^  " 
(exciting?)  than  those  in  many  other  series,  but  thev  have  tne  quality  which  has  charac- 
terized the  contents  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Harper's  Younfir  People,  as  distingruished  from 
most  periodicals,  that  of  settings  children  to  the  thougrhtf  ul  key  without  exhortation,  and 
of  pleasing  without  puerility.  As  was  said  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  that  his 
listeners  went  away  with  but  one  thou^rht:  "Let  us  march  agrainst  Philip;*'  so  the 
children  are  thinking:  far  less  about  the  mere  incidents  of  the  lessons  than  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  something'  in  life,  and  possible  with  others. 

The  Fourth  Reader  we  have  not  subjected  to  such  a  test,  but  I  have  scanned  it  to  such 
purpose  that  it  will  be  put  to  use  next  year. 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  hit  the  practical  basis  of  the  ideal  Spelling-  Book  In  this 
series?  No  man  can  claim  that  it  is  not  "  practical "  to  spell  every  word  encountered  in 
the  series  ;  and  all  ita  phases,  orthography,  orthoepy  and  sig-nification.  Surely  in  such  a 
series  of  Readers  any  teacher  who  cares  to  develop  more  tEan  the  merest  routine  work 
in  reading:  and  lang:uagre,  has  the  fairest  opportunity  and  the  greatest  encouragement. 


From  W.  D.  Parker,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  PlVer  Palls,  Wis. 

I  fully  approve  of  Harper's  Readers,  beyond  anything  I  have  seen4 — 
Ftrtft,    In  mechanical  execution.  -f. 

Second^    In  gradation  of  work.  ~ 


From  J.  J.  Mapel,  Pi*esident  of  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  find  the  matter  chosen  for  the  Harper's  Readers  excellent  in  quality  and  arrange- 
ment. The  text  is  admirable  in  every  particular.  So  well  Impressed  am  I  that  I  have 
ordered  books  for  our  Model  School. 


From  D.  McGregor,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Plattevllle,  Wis. 

I  have  examined  Harper's  Readers  with  much  pleasure,  and  consider  them  most 
excellent.  In  make  up,  as  well  as  in  literary  merit  and  in  careful  adaptation  for  class 
work,  they  are  very  superior. 


From  Albert  Salisbury,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

You  may  send  us,  as  soon  as  ready,  copies  of  each  of  your  New  Readers,  for  In- 
troduction. 


•* THE     F^RICES. -K- 

Exchange.  Introduction.    List. 

Harper's  First  Reader,    144  pages      16  cts.  20  ots,    24  ota 

Second    "  208     "        22  cts.  80  eta.    86  eta 

Third       "  316     "        80  cts,    40  eta.    48  cU 

Fourth    "  420     "        40  cts,  60  eta,    60  eta 

"        Fifth       "  (In  preparation) 

Totaf 1088  pages ^7.07  1.40        1.68 


Correspondence  with  reference  to  Harper's  Readers  Solicited. 
aBdress:  "^7^-     T. 

Qeneral  Western  Af  ent  for  tlie  Ifitroflnctlon 
or  Eanier  &  Bros.  Eflncatioiial  Worls. 


255  &  ^57  Wabash  Ave., 

Ohioago,  ni. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Spring  Term  opens  MONDAY, 

OSHKOSH,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 

PLATTEVILLE,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 

MILWAUKEE,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 


Terms  of  Admission. 


April 

1 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

Sept. 

5 

•J 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  fiimished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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Highest  Educational  Authorities 

HARPER'S  •?•  READERS. 

(NEW) 

Hon.  J  B.  Thayer,  State  Supt  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "  An  examination  or  these  txKiks 
verifies  your  olaini  of  special  merits.  While  I  think  the  quality,  quantity  and  arrange- 
ment of  reading:  matter  contained  in  them  is  unsurpassed,  I  am  most  impressed  by  the 
admirable  and  comprehensive  sufcsrestions  relating  to  a  supplementary,  graded  course  of 
language  lessons  in  connection  with  the  exercises  in  reading.  Tiie  mechanical  execution 
of  the  boolss  is  superb." 

Hon.  J.  EsTABROOK,  State  Supt.  of  Michigan,  says:  "  Harper's  Readers  are  in  all  re- 
spects excellent— in  subject  matter,  binding,  print  and  art.  I  am  sure  they  will  m^t,  as 
they  deserve,  with  great  success.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  well  of  thorn." 

Prop.  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville,  says:  "  An  examiaation 
of  Harper's  Readers  convinces  me  of  their  great  excellence,  both  in  respect  of  plan  and 
matter;  and  1  regard  them  as  representing  the  highest  ideal  yet  reached  of  a  series  of 
reading  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country." 

Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  University  of  Wisconsin,  says:  **  I  like  exceeding  the  direct  and 
progressive  way  in  which  the  first  book  proceeds  tb  make  readers  of  the  little 
Tolks.  It  omits  the  cumbersome  orthoepical  apparatus  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  builds  up  by  repetitions  and  successive  small  additions  an  effective  readinfir 
vocabulary.  The  otner  books  are  also  admirable,  practical,  progressive,  beautifully  Illus- 
trated and  copious  in  good  reading  materials  I  am  sure  scnool  ofiicers  who  have  been 
waiting  for  this  series  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  It  now  that  it  has  ap- 
peared." 

President  Trwin  Shbrpard,  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  says :  "  I  am  well  pleased 
with  Harper's  New  Readers.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  their  superiority.  The  claim  for  the 
books  that  they  excel  in  the  gradation  of  the  matter  is  certainly  well  founded,  while  tbe 
illustrations  and  letter-press  are  unsurpassed.    We  8haU  use  the  books." 

PRBsrDENT  Homer  B.  Sprague,  University  of  North  Dakota,  says:  "All  of  Harper  & 
Brothers'  school  publications  appear  to  me  to  be  excellent,  but  the  Readers  are  particu- 
larly fine." 

Prof.  Alexander  F.  North,  the  Veteran  Wisconsin  Educator,  says:  "1  have  care- 
fully examined  every  page  of  Harper's  New  Readers,  and  unreservedly  aoknowledKe 
them  to  be  the  best  series  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  They  show  throughout  tne 
careful  and  conscientious  work  of  one  thoroughly  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  class  of  schol- 
ars for  which  they  are  intended.  *  •  *  *  No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in  the 
matter,  and  has  not  given  consideration  to  it,  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  suit- 
able reading-matter  for  text-books  intended  for  scholars  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  To  provide  matter,  plain  and  simple,  without  being  childish,  interesting  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  instructive,  having  a  healthful  moral  tendency  without  mawkish 
sentimentality,  engendering  and  leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  scholars  a  taste  for  good  lit- 
erature, is  no  easy  task.  This,  I  think,  has  been  fully  accomplished  in  these  four  vol- 
umes." 

Exchange.    Introduction.    List. 

Harper's  First  Reader,  New,  144  pages     15  eta.  20  cts,  24  ota 

"       Second    "  "     208     "       22  cts.  80  ota.  86  eta 

Third       "  "'    316     "        30  cts.  40  ota.  48  eta 

Fourth    "  "     420     "        40  eta.  60  eta.  60  eta 

Fifth       "  "      ....      "     (In  preparation) 

Total 1088  pages $1.07        1.40         1.68 


Correspondence  Solicited.     Address: 

"TT^T.    J. 

fieneral  Western  Ageat  for  tie  Iitrotmction        255  &  257  wabash  Ave., 
of  HarDer  i  Bros.  School  Books.  oucago,  lu. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Spring  Term  opens  MONDAY,  April  1 

OSHKOSH,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

PUTTEVILLE,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

MILWAUKEE,  Fall  Term  opens       WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  5 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside . 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COUFSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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THE  NEW  READERS. 
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/ 


T  is  now  scarcely  three  months  since  the  publicaition  of  the  first  number  of  Har- 
per's new  series  of  Readers.     Within  that  short  period  the  success  of  the  books 
_    has  been  phenomenal.     They  have  already  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  following  cities: 

New  York  City,  Fremont,  Neb.,  IthfK»r,  N.  T,, 

Philadelphia,  PaplUlop,  Neb.,  North,  l$aiitp&,  MaM., 

Jackson,  ]l|iofa.,  DeWitt,  I^eb.,  Glenn  Falls^  N.  Y*., 

Elflfln,  Iii.»  Mason  City,  Iowa',  Qalnojr,  Mass., 

Sycamore,  III*,  Valley  Falls,  Kan.,  Leonainlster,  Mass., 

Monnaoutht  III.  Ross^Ulvllle,  Ark.,  East  Orangre,  N.  J. 

And  numerous  others.  Also  for  supplementary  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
III.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Austin,  Minn.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Sparta, 
IVis.;  Northfield,  Minn.;  Rochester,  Minn.;  Faribault,  Minu.;  Peoria,  III.;  Rock 
Island,  III.;  Moline,  III.;  Pullman,  III..'  Hyde  Park,  III.;  and  many  of  the  best 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Trom  Hon.  J.  B.  Thatbr,  SUsXa  Supt.  of  Public  Instructiott,  Madison,  Wis.: 
An  examination  of  these  books  vermes  your  claim  of  special  merits.    While  I  think  the 

?uaiity,  quantity  and  arran^rement  of  reading:  matter  contained  in  them  Is  unsurpassed, 
am  most  impressed  by  the  admirable  and  comprehensive  sugirestions  relatintf  to  a  sup- 
{>lementary,  grraded  course  of  laniruagre  lessonti  in  connection  with  the  exercises  in  read- 
ng.   The  mechanical  execution  of  the  t)oo]E8  is  superb. 

From  J.  W.  Stbarns,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Untoersity  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.: 

1  like  exceedingrly  the  dirtet  and  progrressive  way  in  which  the  First  book  proceeds  to 
make  readers  of  the  little  folks.  It  omits  the  cumbersome  ortheopical  apparatus  to  which 
we  have^  become  accustomed,  and  builds  up,  by  repetitions  and  successive  small  additions, 
an  effective  readingr  vocabulary.  The  other  books  are  also  admirable,  practical,  prog-re^- 
sive,  Iseautif  uUy  illustrated,  and  copious  in  grood  readingr  material,  i  am  sure  school  of- 
ficers who  have  been  waiting  for  this  series  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  iU 
now  that  It  has  appeared. 

From  W.  D.  PARKiea,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  River  FaUs,  Wis.: 

Ifullyapprove  them  beyond  anything  I  have  seen;  Ist,  in  mechanical  execution;  2d, 
in  graakUon  of  work. 

From  W.  H.  Chandler,  Secretary  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  Madtson,  Wis.: 

1  have  taken  great  intercs1;ana  found  much  satisfaction  in  the  examination  of  Harpers* 
New  Readers.  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  way  to 
learn  to  read  is  by  reading,  and  the  way  to  help  pupils  and  teachers  in  this  work  Is  to  fur- 
nish something  to  read,— matter  that  in  its  adaptation,  interest  to  pupils,  progreeslve- 
ness  and  tendency,  helps  the  pupil  to  love  to  read,  to  read  wel  1,  and  to  read  that  worthy 
of  being  read,  while  everything  is  subordinate  to  reading,  nothing  important  to  be  ooa- 
currently  mastered  is  omitted,  and  excellent  direct  and  indirect  sugrgentions  in  metJiods 
alK>und.  The  skill  and  Ingenuity  of  the  plan,  its  execution,  and  character  of  selections 
and  illustrations,  are  worthv  of  high  praise.  I  oongrratulate  editors,  publishers,  agents, 
as  well  as  the  public  upon  tne  ackTevement.t 

Exchange.    Introduction.    List. 
Harper's  First  Reader,  144  pages   16  cts.    20  ots,    24  ot8 

"       Second  "  208  "       22  ots.  80  ets.  86  eta 

Third  "  816  "       80  cts.  40  ots.  48  ots 

Fourth  "  416  "       40  ots.  60  ots.  60  ota 

Fifth  "  620  "     (In  prep.)  60  ots.  76  ots.  90  ota 


^^^Correspondence  with  reference  to  Harper's  Readers  solicited.     Address, 

W.    J.    BUTTON, 

fleieral  Western  Ageit  for  tlie  fttroliictioi        255  &  *S7  wabash  Ave., 
of  Harper  i  Bros,  Scbool  Bools.  owcago.  m 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

OSHKOSH, 

PUTTEVILLE, 

WHITEWATER, 

MILWAUKEE, 


Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY, 
Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 
Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 
Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 
Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 


Terms  of  Admission. 


Jan. 

7           ' 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

Sept. 

5 

•    1 

1 

-»     . 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  he^th,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  dp  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School,  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district,  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  m^y 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres*t  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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